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We are proud, deeply proud, of our 
fighting men. ^ They have protected 
our freedom, our honour, our values 
and our lives. They have thrown 
back and kept at bay powerful 
enemies. While doin^ this many have 
laid down their lives gnd many 
more have been wounded. Yes, our 
fi ghting forces are doing their duty. 

Let us strengthen their hands^ by 
working as we have never done before. 
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INDIAN NAVY 


offeins you 
a. oai*eei* 


with adventure, good comradeship and 
travel opportunities. It’s a three dimensional 
Service - Surface, Underwater and Air. 


For full particulars, please write, 
giving brief details of age and 
educational qualifications, to: 


The Director of Personal Services 

NAVAL headquarter's 

NEW DELHI- II 


OR contact the nearest R^ruiting Officer 
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New Delhi 11. 
MarcJii 2ft. 1965. 


Message 


The Guide Publications o!* New 
Delhi have brought out the Military 
Tear Book 1965. It is useful to 
hiCve suitably oompiled information 
in one volume . I commend the efforts 
of the publishers* 


(Lai Bahadur) 



f 

Others Say* and Opine . ♦ » » 


No. 5S0/MDP/Spl/65 
MINISTER OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
NEW DELHI 
March 29, 1965 

1 thank you for your letter dated the 16th March 1965 and al&o 
for the publication ‘Military Year Book, 1965’. I have gone through 
the book, which happens to be the maiden venture of the Guide 
Publications, New Delhi. 

The Year Book contains useful information on a variety of 
subjects connected with military matters. I hope it will go on improv- 
ing from year to > ear. 

With kind regard i. 


Sd - A. M. Thomas 



MINISTER OF STATE FOR RAILWAYS 
n^DIA 

New Delhi 
* 

November 5, 1965. 


I have read through the pages of Military Year Book, 1965, 
eompiled and edited by Sukhdeo Prasad Baranwal and published by 
Guide Publications. I most say it is a useful compendium on India’d 
Ministry of Defence and its Defence Services.' The author has 
attempted to bring “under one roof** a comprehensive record of our 
defence activities. In addition, there are chapters on the two World 
Wars, the Pakistani Aggression (1947) in Jammu & Kashmir and the 
Chinese aggression on India. The author has also appended useful 
information on our National Symbols, the National Emblem, the 
National Flag, the National Song, etc. 


I feel the book will provide useful , reference, material not only 
to members of our Armed. Forces but also to students of Military 
affairs. 


Sd}- Ram Subhag Singh 



D.O. No. 1429/DDM/65 

DEPUTY MINISTER FOR DEFENCE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

New Delhi, 

27tbMay, 1965. 


It is very good of yoa to send me a Copy of the 'Military Year 
Book, 1965* as a present. I am thankful to yon for the same. 

The publication of the Military Year Book is the first of its 
kind. It contains very useful information pertaining to the defence 
set'up and defence forces of India. Defence activities have been 
elaborately brought out in the Year Book. It can be used as a 
Hand Book and a Guide to many persons who require references 
in regard to defence matters. I hope the nicely-bound Military Year 
Book will be popular soon in the hands of the youth of our country 
who may like to bnUd op military careers. 


1 send my good wishes for the success of your publication, 
with best wishes. 


Sd/'- D. S. Raju 



No. F. 11/8/65-PMS 
Press Information Bureau 

Government of India 


New Delhi— 1, 
November 22, 1965. 


MEMORANDUM 


The Guide Publications, New Delhi has recently pnblished a 
book “Military Year Book” edited by S. P. Baranwal. It is a useful 
reference book and answers quite a few «queribs about Armed Forces 
and their organisation in India. The book is considered to be useful 
for display in the Govt, run Information Centres. It has. therefore, 
been decided to purchase the book for the Information Centres run by 
the Govt, of India. 


It is recommended that the books may also be purchased by the 
Information Centres run by the State Govtrnments for their libraries. 
The book is available with the publisher meiftioned below 


“The Sales Manager, 

Guide Publications, 

61/19, Ramjas Road, 

Karol Bagh, New Delhi— 5” 


Sd/* Surjeet Sin^ 

Dy Principal Information Offlemr 



No. F 6 (3«)/d5— Pub (U.7) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Pubcn. Unit 

31, T. C. Building, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi, dated 8th September, 1965. 


I am directed to refer to your letter No. 191/65/8-810/65 dated 
27th August, 1965 addressed to the Secretary (Education) regarding 
the Military Year Book that has been recently published by you. In 
view of the latest information, facts and figures concerning Defence 
Forces of India and other allied subjects, it is hoped that this Year 
Book will prove useful particularly to the organisations concerned with 
the defence of the country. 


Sd/- H. H. Pawar 
Assistant Educational Adviser (P). 



Some more Opinions & Recommendations . . . 


Messrs Guide Publications of DELHI have brought out at 
pubUcatioD called the ''Military Year Book”. This book contains a 
great deal of information concerning the Services and is considered a 
nsefiil reference work for formation and unit libraries and Information 
Rooms. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


Sd - 

Headquarters SOUTHERN COMMAND 
POONA-1. 


** (Military Year Book) in our opinion, contains information 

which will be of value to those who are not serving in the defence forces. 
This may be of some use particularly to those young men who are 

thinking of joining the Army You will have good success in your 

venture. 


Headquarters WESTERN COMMAND- 


Year Book is snltable for » dncational institutions aai> 

public libraries as a book of knowledge on military affairs.” 

J 

Asst Secretary. 

Citizens* Central Council 
Rashtrapati Bhawan,'’-' 

New Delhi. 



No. 20206 G/EDN 

HEADQUARTERS 
DELHI AND RAJASTHAN AREA 
DELHI CANTT— 10 

13 Aug 65 


Reference yow No. S — 514/65 dated 26 July 1965, addressed to 
Maj Gen D. G. R. RAJWADE, GOC. 

I have been directed by the GOC to acknowledge the receipt of 
a copy of your MILITARY YEAR BOOK 1965 that you were good 
enough to send him. 

He has seen the book on which the author has obviously worked 
very hard. It is, however, suggested that the printing of the Year 
Books should be undertaken early enough to make them available for 
sale in the beginning of the year. 


Sd/- 

Major 


“The Guide Publications of New Delhi have brought out ,<be 
Military Year Book. The Year Book covers the widest range of 
sobjects connected with the affairs of Defence in India and will serve 
as a reference aid to Army units/formations.” 

HEADQUARTERS 
DELHI & RAJASTHAN AREA 
DELHI CANTT— 10 
13 Aug45 



Review by 

THE SUNDAY STANDARD, September’19, 1965 

INDIA'S MILITARY STRENGTH 
• 

MILITARY YEAR BOOK 1965 : compiled and edited by 
Snlhdco Frassd BaisLnal : Gnide Publications, Rsmjas Road, Karol 
Bagb, New Delhi — 5. Rs. 15. 


Ihe book under review is marked as “^t year of issue** 
aid in fact is tie first of its kind to be published in this country. Coming' 
from a private publisher and single editor, natnrally, it is not a perfect 
piece. Giving a picture of the nation*s defence set-np, it goes on to 
depict the progress and achievements in India’s defence during 196S-64. 
The story of Indian defence being older than 1914, its evolution up to 
World War II would have been only a partial phase without a back- 
ground history of our military tiurough tiie centuries. The volume 
fulfils that need, and then proceeds forthwith to stress the necessity 
of a second line of defence, a national awakenii^ for civil 
defence in Ihe face of rude betrayals of international covenants on 
the borders. 


Ihe need of the hour is self-reaiisation on a national scale which, 
hovtever, is not the oflSce of such fact-books to inculcate. We would 
suggest that those in power ought to go aboui in search of tUs national 
sense too. The story of Pakistani and Chinese aggression — excluding 
tli> Kutch issue which came up after the book’s publication— has been 
given its political version only. Why ? 



Editor Congratulates • . . 

Rrf; E— 72^/65 Dated Angost 17, 1^. 

Keq^ted Sir, 

Please convey to the men and officers presently engaged in the 
Kashmir Operations, the heart-felt appreciation and congratulations. 
Ml behalf fti the family of MILITARY YEAR BOOK, for the actions 
of rare courage and performances of superb excellence in the Kargil 
and other important sectors of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

May God give onr men the courage to fight the enemy in the 
4 >dds that they may be required to face in every future to come. 

Very sincerely yours. 

General J. N. Chandhuri Sd/— S. P. BARANWAL 

Chief of the Army Staff 

Army HQs, New Delhi-11. Editor, Military Year Book. 


The Army Chief Reciprocates . . . 

“ No. 70012/3/ COAS Sectt 

MILITARY ASSISTANT TO 
THE CHIEF OF THE ARMY STAFF 
ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
NEW DELHI 
19 Aug 65 

ShriS. P. BARANWAL, 

Editor, Military Yrar Book, 

Guide Publications 

61/19 Ramjas Road 

KAROL BAGH, NEW DELHI— 5 

Dear Sjr, 

I am directed by the Chief of the Army Staff, General J. N. 
CHAUDHURI, to thank you for your letter No. E — 722/65 dated 17th 
August 1965 akd to acknowledge it. He sends you his good wishes* 

Yours faithfully, * 

Sd/- 
Lt. Col 

MILITARY ASSISTANT TO THE 
CHIEF OF THE ARMY STAFF 
(GURCHARAN SINGH SANDHU) 



NEW DELHI Jan IL At a brief condolence nneeting 
of the staff members of the MILITARY YEAR BOOK, the 
following resolution was passed and the meeting ended 
with a two-minute silence in prayor. 

**This brief meeting of the ’staff members of the 
MILITARY YEAR BOOK expresses the heart-felt sorrow 
and grief at the sudden and untimely demise of our great 
l^rime Minister Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri last night at the 
OSSR'S Lfzbek capital soon after the signing of an agree- 
ment of Indo-Pak Peace. 

“This meeting considers this a less which cannot be 
repaired in any future to come. In this we have lost a 
Prime Minister who guided the destiny of this vast land 
with equal di»tincCion both in war^nd in peace. 

*‘We pray to the Almighty t6 give strength to our 
countrymerf and the bereaved family to bear this 
great loss.” / dhituar) on page 817 J 
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A Reliable Volume 


Due April, 1966 


Yqur enquiries Solicited. 


GUIDE PUBLICATIONS 


61/19, Ramjas Road, Karolbagh 
NEW DELHI-5 
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CALENDAR FOR I»e0 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

Sun. 30 2 9 16 23 

Mod. 31 3 10 17 24 

Tue. • 4 11 18 25 

Wed. • 5 12 19 26 

Thu. • 6 13 20 27 

Fri. • 7 14 21 28 

Sat. 1 8 15 22 29 

Sun. • 6 13 20 27 

Mon. » 7 14 21 28 

Tue. 1 8 15 22 • 

Wed. 2 9 16 23 • 

Thu. 3 10 17 24 . 

Fri. 4 11 18 25 • 

Sat 5 12 19*26 • 

Sun. • 6 13 20 27 

Mon. * 7 14 21 28 

Tue. 1 8 15 22 29 

Wed. 2 9 16 23 30 

Thu. 3 10 17 24 31 

^ri. 4 11 18 25 • 

Sat S 12 19 26 • 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

Sun. • 3 10 17 24 

Mon. • 4 11 18 25 

Toe. • 5 12 19 26 

Wed. • 6 13 20 27 

Thu. • 7 14 21 28 

Fri. 1 8 15 22 29 

Sat 2 9 16 23 30 

Sun. 1 8 15 22 29 
Mon. 2 9 16 23 30 
Tue. 3 10 17 24 31 
Wed. 4 11 18 25 « 
Thu. 5 12 19 26 • 
Fri. 6 13 20 27 « 
Sat. 7 14 21 21i • 

Son. • 5 12 19 26 
Mon. • 6 13 20 27 
Tue. » 7 14 21 28 
Wed. 1 8 15 22 29 
Thu. 2 9 16 23 30 
Fri. 3 10 17 24 • 
Sat. 4 11 18 25 • 

JULY 

august • 

SEPTEMBER 

Sun. 31 3 10 17 24 
Mon. * 4 11 18 25 
Tue., • 5 12 19 26 
Wed. • 6 13 20 27 

Thu.* • 7 14 21 28 
Fri. 1 8 15 22 29 
Sat. 2 9 16 23 30 

Son. • 7 14 21 28 
Mon. 1 8 15 22 29 
Tue. 2 9 16 23 30 
Wed. 3 10 17 24 31 
Thu. 4 11 18 25 • 
Fri. 5 12 19 26 • 
Sat 6 13 20 27 • 

Sun. • 4 11 18 25 

Mon. • 5 12 19 26 

Tue. • 6 13 20 27 

Wed. * 7 14 21 28 

Thu. 1 8 15 22 29 

Fri. 2 9 16 23 30 

Sat 3 10 y 24 • 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER * 

DECEMBER 

Sun 30 2 9 16 23 

Mod. 31 3 10 17 24 

Toe. • 4 11 18 75 

Wed. • 5 12 19 26 

Thu. • 6 13 20 27 

Fri. • 7 14 21 28 

Sat. 1 8 15 22 29 

Sun. * 6 13 20 27 
Mon. • 7 14 21 28 
• Toe. 1 8 15 22,29 
Wed. 2 9 16 23 jSO 
Thu. 3 10 17 24 • 
Fri. 4 11 18 25 • 
Sat* 5 12 19 26 • 

Sun.* • 4 11 18 25 
Mon. • 5 12 19 26 
Tue. • 6 13 20 27 
Wed. • 7 14 21 28 
Thu. 1 8 15 22 29« 
Fri. 2 9 16 23 30 
• Sat. 3 10 17 24 31 

























HILITARY YEAR-BOOK 


A(Sir 


UBLICATION 


2nl YEAR OF ISSUE 


Chief Editor 

Sukhdeo Prasad Barjinwal 


EDITORS NOTE 


This is the second year of issue 
of the Military Year Book— a. 
Guide Publication. It is published 
and owned by the partners of the 
GUIDE PUBLICATIONS who 
possess the copyright and all 
other* rights of the book and 
undertake to publish it annually 
by the beginning of January. 

I 

' a highly useful reference aid 
covering the widest possible 
range of subjects connected with 
the affairs of .defence and as a 
comprehensive record of defence 
activities in India, the Military 


Year JSook has already made its 
mark .and has found place for 
itself in the market. The disting* 
uishing feature of publication, the 
first of its kind, is that it brings 
under the aegis of one volume 
accurate and latest information 
with uptodate facts and figures 
pertaining to our defence set*up. 
For that reason, this publication 
has earned recognition and built 
up a reputation for itself, in the 
very first year, not only* 
in the country but alsS 
abroad— a step onward from 
promise to perforjnance. 






XVIII 


We are indebted to the Govern- 
meitt of India in the Ministries 
of Defence, Education, Informa- 
tion Se Broadcasting and Rail- 
ways as also to the various State 
Govemmea^s ahd Universities 
who have accorded approval to 
the Year Book and have made 
recommendations to that end to 
the concerned bodies. 


The late Prime Minister, Shri 
Lai Bahadur ShasUi. gave us 
great encouragement by the keen 
interest he evinced in this volume 
and by a MESSAGE of his com- 
mendation and good wishes he 
gave us. The other leaders in 
the Government and high 
oflScials m the Armed Forces 
have also liked this maiden ven- 
ture of the GUIDE PUBLI- 
CATIONS. We are thankful 
to them all. 


The Editor acknowledges with 
gratitude the co-operation and 
assistance extended so kindly 
by the Ministry of Defence, the 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Defence), the Press Information 
Bureau, the Army, Naval and 
Air Headquarters and a number 
of other organisations in bring- 
ing out this volume and in making 
it uptodate and accurate. 

Suggestions for further improve- 
ments in the book coming from 
any quarters will be welcome. All 
letters, whether of helpful com- 
ment or criticism, that attest the 
usefulness of the Military Year 
Book, will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 

Address : 

GUIDE PUBLICATIONS 
61/19, Ramjas Road, 

Karolbagh, New Delhi-."). 


— o — 
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IMPORTANT DAYS AND DATES IN 1966 


Lohri. 

Id-ul-Fitar. 

Republic Day. 

Basant Panchmi. 

<}uru Ravidas Birthday. 
Shiv Ratri. 

Holi. 

Ram Naumi. 

Mahavir Jayanti. 

Good Friday, 
Id-ul-Zuha. 

Buddha Jayanti. 
Muharram. 

Bank holiday. 
Id-ul'MUad. 
Independence Day. 
Raksha Bandhan. 
Janam Ashtami. 

Gandhi Jayanti. 
Dussehra. 

Dewali. 

Bhaiya Dooj. 

Nehru Birthday. 

Guru Nanak Birthday. 
X-Mas Day. 

Bank Holiday 


January 2, Sunday 
January 24, *Monday> 
January 26, Wednes'^ay. 
January 26, Wednesday. 
February Saturday. 
February 18, Friday. 

March 6-7, Sunday-Monday. 
March 31, Thursday. 

April 3, Sunday. 

April 8, Friday. 

May 1, Sunday. 

May 4, Wednesday. 

May 31, Tuesday. 

June 30, Thursday, 

July 31, Sunday 
August 15, Monday. 

August 30, Tuesday 
September 8, Thursday. 
October 2, Sunday. 

October 23, Sunday. 
November 12, Saturday. 
November 14, Monday. 
November 14, Monday. 
November 28, Monday. 
December 25, Sunday. 
December 31, Saturday. 


— 0 — 



XX 

ANNUAL DAYS : REGIMENTAL DAYS 


JANUARY 
15 Army Day 

15 Artillery Regimental Day 
19 Muar Day— ^3 Field Com- 
pany 

21 Hanna Day — 3 Dogra 

26 Republic Day 

27 NCC Rally, Delhi 

29/30 Mangalore Day— 2 Guards 
30 Martyrs' Day 
FEBRUARY 

I Battle of Hai — Sikh Regiment 
6 Naushera Day — 3 Rajputana 

Regimental Centre 

6 Taindhar Day— 4 Guards 

7 Kangaw Day — 4 Kumaon 

8 Kbushab Day — The Poona 
Horse 

II Bucet Punjang — Jind Infantry 
12 Keren Day — 4 Rajputana* 

Rifles 

14 Annual Day— Signal (Sorps 

15 Dehra Bend Day— I Dogra 
17 Meanee Day — Scindia Horse/ 

5 Raj Rifles 

23 Shumran. Day — 2/9 Gorkha 

24 Ghazni. Diy — Corps of En- 
gineers 

Last week — Rajputana Rifles 

Regimental Re-union 
(4^-yaarly) 

MARqH 

4 Meiktila Day — 30 Field Com- 
pany 


10 Neuve Chapelle Day — 2/3 
Gorkhas 

11 Baghdad Day — 2/4 Gorkhas 
11 Neuve Chapelle Day — 1/4 

Gorkhas 

11 Chindit Day — 3/4 Gorkhas 
13 Syria Day — 1 Armoured Divi- 
sion Engineers 

16 Cassino Day — 1/9 Gorkhas 

19 Tessenai Day— 101 Rly Optg 
and Main Coy 

20 Tiddim Day— 3/5 GR 

►20 Mandalay Day — 65 Field 

Company 

22 Tofrek Day — 1 4 Field Coy/ 
2 Sikh 

22 7th Battalion Sikh Regiment 

22 2nd Battalion Sikh Regiment 

23 Mareth Day — 11 Field Park 
Company/ 12 Fd Coy 

23 Shark Day — 4 Madras 

26 Shangshak Day— 4 Maratha 

27 Keren Day — 3 Guards 

28 Kohima Day — 4 1 Fd Pk 
Company 

APRIL 

1 Air Force Day 
3 Army Medical Corps Day 

5 Army Ordnance Corps Day 

6 Thobal Day*— 2/8 Gorkhas 

6 Kilahari Day — 3 Punjab 
First week — Kongla Tongby 

Day— Army Ordnance Corps. 
Centre 
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9 Senio Day — 1 Maratha 
13 Magdala Day— 320 Well 

Boring Platoon 

16 11th Bn Rajput Regiment 
16 Magwe and Barwali Day — 
4Dogra 

19 Ahmed Khel Day— 1/3 Gor- 
khas, 2/3 Gorkhas 
24 Malaun Day — 1/1 Gorkhas 
27 Keren Day— 2 Maratha 

29 Kut - EL-Amara Day — 5 
Maratha 

MAY 

1 Hlegu Day — 630 Army Tps 
Engineers 

13 Taungdaw Day — 4/8 Gorkhas 

23 Tithwal Day— 1 Madras 

24 Victoria Day— 137 Rly Gp/ 
198 Rly Wksp Coy/124 Rly 
Optg Coy/125 Rly Optg 
Coy 

27 Bir Hachiem Day — 2 Field 
Regiment tSP)/7 Fd Regt. 

JVNE 

1st week — Army Educational 

Corps Day 

4 Isaq Day — 39 Assault Fd Pk 
Coy 

7 Tanbingon Day — 5/8 Gorkhas 
15 Bishenpui Day — 362 Fd Coy 
23 Mogaung Day— Gorkhas 
26 Mortar Bluff and VC Day — 
2/5 GorkUhs 

28 Pirkanthi Day— 2/3 Gorkhas 
28 Ledigali Day— S&wai Man 

Grenadiers 


JULY 

1 8th Bfl The Garhwal Rifles 
Day 

6 GyantseJlay — 1/8 GR 
9 Chindit Day— 3/9 GR 
25 Italy Day — 52 Construction 

Coy 

AUGUST 

15 Independence Day 

SEPTEMBER 

12 ^th Bn Sikh Regt Day 
12 Heroes Day 

12 Battle of Saragarhi — 1 Sikh 

14 Late Capt K.K. Dutta’s Day— 
1 J & K Mtn Bty 

15 14th Bn Rajput Regt Day 
19 Sharon Day — 3 Kumaon 

19 Palestine Day — 10 Fd Coy 
23 Jordan Valley Day— Deccan 
• Horse 

25 Loos pay — 1 Guards 
2h Loss Day — 2/8 GR 
28 Ramadi and Charasial Day 
— 1/5GR. 6/5 GR 

OCTOBER 

1 Mahar MG Regt Day 
9 France Day — 32 Aslt Fd Coy 
12 Tuwaris Day — 9 Aslt Fd Coy 
48 Battle of Tithwal — l«#Sikh 
13* 1st Bn Sikh Regt Day ^ * 

14 Samawah Day — 15 Fd Coy 
Duraehra and Jawara Presen* 
tation Day — Sawai )^n 

Grenadiers 
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15 to IV Dogta Regt Diy 

19 Haka Day— 1 Bihar 

20 Natio&al Solidarity Day 

23 Sudan Day— 16 Wks'nop and 
PkCoy , 

23 El Alamein Day— Madras 
Engr Grp (Trg Bn) 

26 Sri Day — HQ Kashmir Bde 

27 ^umaon Day— Kumaon 
Regimental Centre, 2 Kumaon 

29 Sherquat Day — Maratha 
Light Infantry Regtl Centre 
29 Maharatta Union Day 
31 Founder’s Day — The Central 
India Horse 

NOVEMBER 

1 Zoji La Day— 1 Patiala Inf 
7 Cav 

11 Fd Regt Arty 
1 Bihar Regt Day 

4 Naghun Day— 6/8 GR 

5 to 7 Bengal Engineer Group 
Day 

10 Raising Day and Malakand 
Day— 2/.) GR 

11 Rifles Day—." Raj Rif 


16 Zoji La Day— 4 Rajput 
16 Festurbert Day— 1 Jat 
16 4th Bn Rajput Regt. Day 
20 Jat Regimental Re>union Day 
3rd Saturday Territorial Army 
Day 

23 Ladakh Day— 1/5 GR 

23 to 27 Assam Regt Day 

27 Sangro Day — 1/6 GR 

30 Cambrai Day— 2 Lancers 
30 2nd Bn Raj Regt Day 

DECEMBER 

1 Bihar Regt Day 

2 Peiwar Kotal Day 

7 Flag Day 

8 Army Service Corps Day 
9/ 10 Bushire Day— 2 Raj Rif 
1st Sunday NCC (India) Day 

l."> VC Day— 22 Mtn Regt Arty 

18 18th Gorkha Rifles 

19 China Day— Madras Engr 
Gp (Depot Bn) 

3rd Saturday Navy Day 

24 J hangar Day— 1 Mahar 

28 Java Day — 433 Fd Coy 

Raj Rif Week— The Rajputana 
Rifles. 


0 
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THE UNION GOVERNHIINT 

As on Jan. 24, 1966 

President and Supreme 
Commander, Indian Armed 
Forces Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

Vice-President Dr. Zakir Hussain. 

CABINET 


Ministers of Cabinet 


Portfolios 


1. Smt. Indira Gandhi 

2. Shri G. L. Nanda 

3. Shri Jagjiwan Ram 

4. Shri Swaran Singh 
fi. Shri Y. B. Chavan 

6. Shri S. K. Patil 

7. Shri C. Subramaniam 

8. Shri Satyanarain Smha 

9. Shri M. C. Chagla 

10. Shri D. Sanjivayya 

11. Shri Sachin Chaudhuri 

12. * Shri Asoka Mehta 

13. * Shri G. S. Pathak 

14. Shri N. Sanjeeva Reddy 

15. Shri Manubhai Shah 

10. Shri Fakruddin Ali Ahmed 


Prime Minister and Atomic Energy. 
Home. ^ 

1 abojir & £mployment and Rehabi- 
litation. 

External Affairs. 

Defence. 

Railways. 

Food and Agriculture and Commu- 
nity Development. 

Parliamentary Affairs and Communi- 
cations. 

Education. 

Industry. 

Finance. 

Planning. 

Law 

Transport and Civil Aviation. 
Commerce. 

Irrigation tind Power. 


Mmiste-s of State 

17. Shri C. P. Poonacha Minister in the Ministry of Tfgns- 

port, 'Aviation, Shipping anS 
Tourism. 

18. Shri P. Govinda Menon Minister in tbe Ministry of Food and 

Agriculture. 
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19. Dr Ram Subhag Sin^ Minister in the Ministry of Railways. 

20. ' Shri Bib^iidendra Misra Minister in the Ministry of Industry. 

21. Shri B. R. Bl|jiagat Minister in the Ministfy of Finance. 

22. Shri C. R. Rattabhiraman Minister in the Ministry of Law. 

23. Shri J. L. Hathi* Home. 

24. Shri A. M. Thomas Defence. 

26. Shri Dinesh Singh External Affairs. 

26. Shri M. C. Khanna Works and Housing 

27. Shri T. N. Singh Iron and Steel. 

28. Shri Raghuramaiah Minister in the Ministry of Technical 

Development, Supply and Social 
Security. 

29. Dr Sushila Nayyar Minister in the Ministry of Health 

and Family Planning. 

30. Shri Raj Bahadur Minister of State in the Ministry of 

Information and Broadcasting. 

31. Dr K. L. Rao Minister of State for Irrigation and 

Power. 

32. Shri Jagannath Rao Minister in the Ministry of Labour 

and Employment and Rehabilitation. 

33. Shri S. K. Dey Minister in the Ministry of Mines 

and Metals. 

34. Shri O. V. Alagesan Petroleum and Chemicals. 

Deputy Ministers 

36. Shri P. S. Naskar Home Affairs. 

36. Shri Shyam Dhar Misra Defence. 

37. Shri Sham Nath Railways. 

38. Shr? Shah Nawaz Khan Labour, Employment and Rehabilita* 

tion. 

39. Shri P. C. Sethi Iron and Steel. 

40. Smt. Maragatham Social Security. 

^ « < Chandrashekhar 

^1. Dr D. R. Chavan Planning. 

42. Shri Bhakt Darshan Education. 

48. Shri B. S. Murthy Health and Family Planning. 



44. Shri Anna Saheb Shinde 

46. Shri L. N. Mishra 

46. Shri V. C. Shukla 

47. Shri B. Bhagwati 

48. Smt. Nandini Satpati , 

49. Sardar Iqbal Singh 

60. Shri Shafi Quereshi 

61. Dr (Smt.) Soundaram 
Ramachandran 
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Food, Agriculture^ Conununity 
Development an4 Co-operation. 
Finance. 

Parliamentary Affairs. 

Works and Housing. 

Information and Broadcasting. 
Petroleum and Chemicals. 

Commerce. 

Education. 


THE SERVICE CHIEFS 

*Chief of the Army Staff : General Ja^anto Nath Chaudhuri 
Chief of the Air Staff : Air Chief Marshal* Aijan Singh 

fChief of the Naval Staff : Vice Admiral Bhaskar Sadashiv Soman 


THE GOsC-in-C 
of tho four Commands 


Southern Command 
d^stem Command 
W.'stern Command 
Central Command 


Lt .General Mdti Sagar 
LtGeneral S.H.F.J. Manek^aw 
Lt. General Harbakhsh Singh 
LtGeneral Kanwar Bahadur Singh*, • 


Lt. Ocn. P. P. Kumaramangalam takes over as Qiief of tbe Army Staff 
on June 10, 19M in the rank of General. 


Vice Admiral A. K. Chattetji takes over as Chief of the Naval Staff 
in March, 1966. 
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ARMY HQs 


Ch ofahe Army S^iaff 
*Vice Ch of the Xrmy'Staff 
Dy Ch of the Army Staff 
AG 

Dy AG 

QMG 

Dy QMG 

MGO 

Dy MGO 

Mily Secy 

E-in-C 

DMS 

DOS 

CAO 

DG AFMS 
Dy DG AFMS 


General J.N. Chaudhuri 
Lt.General P.P. Kumaramangalam 
Lt. General K.P. Candeth 
Lt.General M.S. Pathania 
Major General J.K. Khanna 
Lt.GeneraI R.S. Paintal 
Major General O.M. Mani 
Lt.General A.C. lyappa 
Major General K. C. Khanna 
Major General Amrik Singh 
Major General K.N. Dubey 
Major General A.K.Dev 
Major General S.N. Mubayi 
C.K. Nair 
Lt. General T.R.Pahwa 
Maj. Gen. S.N. Chatterjee 


NAVAL HQs 


fChief of the Naval Staff Vice Admiral B.S. Soman 
Naval Secy Capt Satyindra Singh 

Dy Chief of the Naval Staff Rear Admiral S.N. Kohli 
Chief of Personnel^ Cdre K.R. Nair 

Chief of Material Cdre P.S. Mohindru 

Chief of Naval Aviation Cdre G. Douglas 


AIR HQs 


Ch of the Air Staff Air 

Vice Ch of the Air Staff Air 
Dy Ch of the Air Staff Air 

Air Offr I/c Admn. Air 

Offr J/c Maintce Air 


Chief Marshal Arjan Singh 
Marshal P.C. Lai 
Vice Marshal M.M. Engineer 
Vice Marshal M.S. Chaturvedi 
Vice Marshjfl H.N. Chatterjee 


Lt. Gen. P. P. Kumaramangalam takes over as Chief of the Army Staff 
on June 10, 1966 in the rank of General. 

a 

^ce Admiral A. K. Chatterji takes over as Chief of the Naval Staff 
in March, 1966. ' 
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INDO-PAKISTAN AGREEMENT 
DISENGAGEMENT & WITHDRAWAL OF TROO.PS 


The agreement between the 
Chief of Army Staff, India and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan 
Army for disengagement and 
withdrawal of troops provides for 
the disengagement of troops 
within 3 days, the dismantlement 
of defences in occupied territory 
in 21 days thereafter and the 
complete withdrawal of troops by 
25 February, 1966, as provided 
for in the Tashkent Declaration. 

The disengagement in the 
plains areas, generally, will be by 
withdrawal by either side to a 
distance of 1000 yards from the 
line of actual control. In hill 
areas the two sides will keep to 
the features in their possession, 
except where they are considered 
too cloM. In such cases mutually 
agreed ' withdrawal will oe 
arranged by local commanders. 

Apart from providing for 
dismantling of defence works the 
agreement provides fo^r conti- 
nuing of existing restrictions on 
flights of aircraft and disallows 
firing of weapons or explosives 
within 10,000 metres of the line 
of actual control. The good 


offices of UNMOGIP and 
UNIPOM will be utilised in 
achieving the disengagement 
and dismantling of defences. 

While withdrawals will be- 
completed by 25th February, 1966 
everywhere, earlier sector-wise 
withdrawal is envisaged wherever 
dismantling of defences has been 
completed. On completion of 
withdrawals the Ground Rules 
1961 will again become operative. 

The agreement provides for 
meeting of Sector Commanders 
and further meetings between the 
Chief of Army Staff, India and 
the Cofnmander-in-Chief, Pak- 
istan Army to sesolve any points 
of dispute and for the use of the 
good offices of Maj.-Gen. Mara- 
mbio in case of need. 

The agreement furthSr pro- 
vides for ‘meeting of local com- 
manders in the Eastern Sector 
to reduce tension by arranged 
withdrawals, as considered nec«-» 
ssary. It also lays down that 
Border Security Forces of either 
side will not open fire across the 
border, and where an incident. 
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W firing stakes place it will be 
investigated j<^ntly by represen- 
tatives of the (wo countries. 
Liaison will be maintained bet- 

m 

ween the commanders as provid- 


ed for in the Indo-East Pakistan 
Border Ground Rules, and quar- 
terly meetings will be held to 
assess the working of the agree- 
ment in practice. 


Agreement Between COAS India And C-in-C Pakistan Army 
For Disengagement and Withdrawal of Troops in 
Pursuance of the Tashkent Declaration. 


INTRODUCTION 

1 This a^eement is in four parts : — 


PARTI 


PART 11 

PART 111 

PART IV 


Procedure concerning the 
immediate disengagement of 
troops and reduction of 
tension ; 

Procedure concerning the 
withdrawal of troops from 
occupied areas ; 

Procedure concerning reduc- 
tion of tension in the Eastern 
sector ; 

General Points. 


PART I 

Disengagement of Troops and Reduction of Tension 

J^HASE I 

2. Both forces will withdraw 1,000 yards from the line of 
-actual control in sectors as specified below — 

(a) RAJASTHAN/SIND 

(b) AMRITSAR/LAHORE 
(Cl JAMMU/SIALKOT 

(d> AKHNUR/CHHAMB (from jliver CHENAB NW 8061 
to MAWA WALI KHAD NW 7,770) 
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In all other sectors including 
sectors divided by the 1949 Cease 
Fire Line, troops will continue to 
hold their respective picquets as 
by so doing they will be automa- 
tically separated from each other. 
The only exception to this will be 
where, in hilly terrain, opposing 
forces are at present considered 
to be too close to each other, 
each side will withdraw to a 
distance to be mutually agreed 
upon by the local commanders 
not below the rank of Brigadier. 

Note In the AMRITSAR- 
LAHORE sector, this 
1000 yards withdrawal 
will be modified so that 
PAKISTANI troops who 
are actually on the WEST 
bank of the BRB Canal 
and Indian troops who 
are on the EAST bank of 
the BRB Canal facing 
each other will withdraw 
all armed personnel off 
the embankment to a 

distance of 200 yards on 
each side. Unarmed 
personnel may, however, 
five and work in this area. 
Th. same principle will 
apply in SULAIMAiNkl- 

FAZILKA sector, 

HUSSAINIWALA Sec- 
tor and KHEM KARAN 
Sector.) ' 


3. After the withdrawal in- 
this phase no new defences of any 
kind will be prepared m occupied 
territory. 

4. There will be no move- 
ment of armed military, para- 
military or police personnel either 
armed or unarmed with the 
demilitarised zone and no civilian 
personnel will be permitted within 
it by either side. 

5. The period Tor completion 
of this 'phase will be five days. 

PHASE n 

6. In this phase both sides 
will remove and nullify all defen- 
ces which will include the — 

(a) lifting of mines ; and 

(b) dismantling of all other 
defence works, less per- 
manent defence structures . 
constructed of steel and 
cement. 

The period for completing this, 
phase will be twenty />ne days 
which will commence immediately 
after the five day period, 
mentioned id' para 5. 

7. Working parties for this, 
purppse will be found by'unarme(kf 
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military personnel in uniform. No 
civilian or civil labour will be 
used for the^e ?asks. 

k 

S. .While every effort will be 
made to dismantle all defence 
works within the specified period, 
where owing to weather and other 
conditions it is not possible to 
complete this, the uncleared areas 
so left will be clearly marked and 
a sketch of these given to the 
other side. 

9. There will be no firing of 
weapons or use of explosives 
within 10,000 metres of the line 
of actual control. Where explo- 
sives have to be used to dismantle 
defence works, this will only be 
done under supervision as specified 
later and after due intimation to 
the other side. 

10. The present agreement 
affecting restriction on flights of 
aircraft will continue to apply. 

1 

11. To ensure that the action 
agreed to in PART I above is 
being implemented in letter and 
in spirit, the good offices of 
UNMOGIP and UNIPOM will 

a 

be utilised. In the event of a 
disagreement, tbeir decision will 
ibe final and binding to both 
'Sides. 


PART II 

Withdrawal of Troops from 
Occupied Areas 

12. After 'the dismantling of 
defences has taken place, all 
troops, para-military forces and 
armed police who are now on the 
other side of the international 
border and Cease Fire Line, will 
be withdrawn. This withdrawal 
will be completed by 20 Feb 66. 
If, in any particular sector or part 
of a sector, the dismantling of 
defences has been completed 
earlier than the last date specified, 
withdrawal may be sector-wise if 
mutually agreed to. 

1*1. During this withdrawal, 
there will be no follow up by the 
civilians, armed military, para- 
military or police personnel until 
2."» Feb 66. Only unarmed mili- 
tary personnel at a strength 
mutually agreed upon at the 
sector level may move into these 
unoccupied areas for normal 
police duties (see paragraph 16 
below). 

14. After troops of both sides 
have crossed into Their own ter- 
ritory, the procedure which was 
being followed by PAKISTAN 
and INDIA before 6 Aug 1965, 
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for the security of the inter- 
national border and the Cease 
Fire Line, will apply. Attention is 
drawn to Ground Rules 1961 for 
WEST PAKISTAN/PUNJAB, 
RAJASTHAN and GUJERAT 
(INDIA). 

15. It is essential that Under 
all circumstances troops must 
move out of occupied areas by 25 
Feb. 66, even if the dismantling 
of defences and lifting of mines 
have not been completed. 

16. For immediate settlement 
of any points of dispute that 
may arise, sector commanders 
not below the rank of Major 
General will be designated by 
name and appointment both by 
INDIA and PAKISTAN who 
will meet to settle the differ- 
ences. Telephone or R/T 
communication will be established 
between these designated sector 
commanders and will be perma- 
nently Tnanned. 

17. *Any matter on which there 
is disagreement will be referred 
to the C-in-C PAKISTAN 
Army and COAS INDIA for 
their j«’’nt decision. If the issue 
is st?ll not resolved by t|}em the 
good offices of Major General T 
MARAMBIO will be utilised and 
his decision will be final and 
binding on both sides. 


BART III 

Reduction Tension in the 
Eaa^rn Sector 

e 

18. The limit of Withdrawal 
in the Eastern Sector will be left 
to local commanders not below 
the rank of Major General to 
mutually decide where necessary, 
in consultation with the civil 
authorities concerned. Both 
sides will arrive at a working 
agreement as soon as possible. 

19. Border Security Forces 
consisting of armed para-military 
units, police or any^other irregular 
forces of both sides will not open 
fire across the border under any 
circumstances. 

20. , Any encroachments 
across the border will be dealt 
with thrpugh * apprehension of 
personnel concerned and there- 
after hand them over to civil 
authorities. 

21. la avj case where firing 
takes place across the border it 
will be investigated on the spot 
by a joint team consisting of 
border personnel from both sides 
within 24 hours of occurrence. 
Brigade Commanders/DlsG res- 
ponsible for this investigation will 
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be designated by name and 
appointment sectorwise for WEST 
BENGAL, ASSAl^ and TRI- 
PURA by INDIA and for the 
adjoining areas of EAST PAKI- 
STAN by PAKISTAN. 

22. Liaison between comman- 
ders and telephone communica- 
tions at various levels will be 
established as given in paras 12 
and 13 of the Ground Rules for 
INDO-EAST PAKISTAN bor- 
der. 

23. To ensure that the above 
agreement is fully implemented, 
quarterly meetings will take place 
between Army and Police autho- 
rities of INDIA and PAKISTAN, 
alternately in INDIA and PAKI- 
STAN, to assess the extent to 
which this agreement is working 
in practice. 

24. These are a supplement 
to the Ground Rules formulated 
by {the Military Sub-Committee 
of the Indian and PAKISTAN 
delegation on 20 Oct 1059. 


PART IV 

GENERAL POINTS 

26. In order to resolve any 
problems that may arise in the 
implementation of this agreement 
and to further maintain friendly 
relations between the two coun- 
tries, the C-in-C PAKISTAN and 
the COAS INDIA will meet from 
time to time. The meetings will 
be held alternately in INDIA 
and PAKISTAN and will be 
initiated by the respective Govern- 
ments concerned. 

26. Ground rules to imple- 
ment this withdrawal agreement 
in the Western Sector will be 
formulated by Lt Gen BAKH- 
TIAR RANA— PAKISTAN and 
Lt Gen HARBAKHSH SINGH- 
INDIA under the Chairmanship 
of Major General T MARAMBIO 
as early as possible. 

27 . This agreement comes into^ 
effect as from 0600 hours IST/- 
0630 hours WPT 26 Jan 1966. 


— 0 — 
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WARRANT OF PRECEDENCE 

1. President. 

2 . Vice-President. 

3. Prime Minister. 

4. Governors within their respective charges. 

3. Ex.Presidents and ex-Governors-General. 

6. Lieutenant-Governors within their respective charges. 

7. Chief Justice of India. 

Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

8. Cabinet Ministers of the Union. 

9. Holders of Bharat Ratna Decorations. 

10, Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary accredited to 
India. 

High Commissioners of Commonwealth Governments in India. 

11. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above 
within their States. 

J 2. Governors outside their respective charges. 

13. Lieutenant-Governors outside their respective charges. 

14. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above out- 
side their States. 

16. Chief Ministers of States. 

16. Ministers of State of the Union. 

Members of the Planning Commission. 

17. Rfilers of Indian States with a salute of 15 guns or 13 guns. 

18. Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary accredited 
to India. 

19. • Judges of the Supreme Court. 

50. ’Secretary-General in^the Ministry of External Affairs. 

Cabinet Secrets ly. 

Visiting Class I Ambassadors of India. 

Foreign Ambassadors visiting India. ^ 

Visiting Class I Hijgh Commissioners of India and High 



' Commissioiiers of other Commonwealth countries visiting India.* 

21. Chargh d* Affairs and acting High Commissioners a pied and 
• ad interim.*^ 

22. Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of full General or equivalent 
raak. 

23. Chief Justice of High Courts. 

Chairmen of Legislative Councils jn States. 

Speakers of Legislative Assemblies in States. 

24. Cabinet Ministers in States. 

Deputy Ministers of the Union. 

Attorney-General. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha. 

Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

2.5. Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of Lieutenant-General or equi- 
valent rank. 

26. Rulers of Indian States with a salute of 11 guns or 9 guns. 

27. Chairman, Union Public Service Commission, 

Chief Election Commissioner. 

Ministers of State in States. 

28. Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

29. Deputy Ministers in States. 

Deputy Chairmen and Deputy Speakers of State Legislatures. 
Chief Commissioners of Union Territories within their ipspective 
charges. 

30. Members of Parliament. 

31. Officers of the rank of full General or equivalent rank. 

Secretary to the President. 

Secretaries to the Government of India and Principal 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister. 

* Whether a visiting dlass I Ambassador or Class I High Commissioner 
of India should be placed in Article 20 or Article 31 will be decided by the 
Miaisliy of External Affairs having regard to the seniority of the particular 
person. 
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Visiting Class I and Class 11 AmbassadorsPand High Commissioa' 
ers of India.* 

Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribgs. 
Officiating Chiefs of Staff holding the rank of * Major-General or 
equivalent rank. . 

Visiting Ministers Plenipotentiary of India and Foreign Ministers 
Plenipotentiary visiting India. 

Chairman of the Railway Board. 

Financial Commissioner for Railways. 

Solicitor-General. 

Political Officer in Sikkim. 

Members of the Railway Board. 

32. Ministers of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions other than 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

Officers of the rank of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank. 

33. Additional Secretaries to the Government of India. 

Chairman, Tariff Commission. 

Chairman, Central Water and Power Commission. 

Vice-Chairman of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 
Financial Adviser, Ministry of Finance (Defence). 

P.S.O.s. of the Armed Forces of the rank of Major-General or 
equivalent rank. 

Visiting Class III Ambassadors of India and visiting Qass III 
High Commissioners of India. 

34. Chairman of the Public Service Commission of a State. 

Chief Secretaries to State Governments. 

Financial Commissioners 

Members of the Union Public Service Commission. 

Flag Officer Commanding, Indian Fleet. 

Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Political Officer in Sikkim & Bhutan. 

Chairman, Posts & Telegraphs Board. 

1 rm-^ 

* Whether a visiting Class I Ambassadobor Class I High Commissioner 
of India should ti|p placed in Article 20 or Article 31 will be decided by tife 
Ministry of External Affairs having regard to the seniority of the particular 
person. 
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•36. Director-General Health Services. 

Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau. 

General Managers of Railways. 

Establishment Officer to the Government of India. 

Joint Secretaries to the Government of India (including Joint 
Secretary to the Cabinet). 

Visiting Class IV Ambassadors and High Commissioners of India 
Officers of -the rank of Major-General or equivalent rank. 
Surveyor-General. 

Members of the Tariff Commission. 

Inspectors-General of Police in States. 

Commissioners of Divisions. 

Director-General of Civil Aviation 

r 

Director-General of Supplies and Disposals. 

Director-General of Ordnance Factories. 

Indian Navy Commoders-in-Charge, Naval Ports or Areas. 
Commanders of Indian Air Force Commands of the rank of Air 
Commodore. 

P.S.O.s of Naval and Air Headquarters of the ranks of Com- 
modore and Air Commodore. 

Chief Commissioners of Union Territories outside their respective 
charges, 

Director-General, All Lidia Radio. 

Military Secretary to the President. 

Counsellors of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions in India 
Deputy Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

Members, Posts & Telegraphs Board. 



THE YEAR I96S IN RETROSPECT 

Excitement, Thrills, Confidence and Crises 


THE year nineteen sixty-five, 
it would appear from the chrono- 
logy of events and trends, passed 
leaving a great impact on the 
history of India. It will always 
be remembered by Indians as a 
year of crises from which the 
country is still struggling to 
emerge. 

The most exciting, thrilling as 
well as the most significant deve- 
lopment of the year was the Indo- 
Pakistan confrontation over 
Kashmir — an integral part and a 
constituent unit of the Indian 
Union. Pakistan first indulged 
in mftchief in the RannofKutch 
wheib there were some clashes, out 
•a truce was agreed upon later 
with British mediation. It was 
followed by Pakistan’s military 
abtion in Kashmir when it unaba- 
slfeuiy let armed infiltrators loose 
into the State and luier resolutely 
attacked India. It was the third 
aggressive attack on us by Pakistan 
which was effectively ^rebu'ffed. 
'Our armed forces gave the eoemr 


a good beating during a 22-day 
war that ended in ceasefire at the 
instance of the United Nations. 
Never was the country so stirred 
to the depth, and for the first 
time in* India’s history forged a 
formidable front of unity, deter- 
mination and strength. To us 
this was our greatest and most 
historic moment of the year 
which enabled our fine armed 
forces to regain the confidence of 
their great people. India will 

ever treasure the glory of 196j). 

• 

The Chjpese menace also 
loomed large on the horizon and 
India amazingly recovered her 
prestige in the crucial hour of 
test when she had to reckon alike 

with Pakistan and Chhia. 

• 

Next in importance was the 
achievement of the Indian Everest 
Expedition Team, some of whose 
members reached the peak* 
successively four times. 

• 

To the world as a whole, the 
most exciting *event was tffe* 
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rend^vous between Oemini VI 
and Gemini YU space, 186 
miles above the earth’s surface 
while zipping along np&e to nose 
at over IT.otK) miles an hour and 
the American astronauts returned 
safe to their home planet. This 
achievement, however, followed 
the performance of a Russian 
astronaut who stepped out of his 
spaceship and floated in the air. 

Indonesia became the first 
country to quit the United 
Nations and later faced«a coup 
and a counter-coup. The war in 
Viet Nam dominated the headlines 
most of the year. 

Among the notables who died 
in India and abroad were Sir 
Winston Churchill, Ex-King 
Farouk of Egypt, T.S, Eliot, 
Somerset Maugham, S. ^ratap 
Singh Kairon, General K.S. 
Thimayya, Batukeshwar Dutt and 
Balwantrai Mehta. 

Here is a classification of 
events that took place during 
this fateful year. 

HOME 

^ .PAKISTAN launched its 
second aggression on India in the 
early part of the year. Claiming 
2,600 square miles* of Indian 
Imitory in the area, it violated 


the status quo and intruded into 
the Rann of Kutch* up to a dis- 
tance of over two miles early in 
February, and later set up two 
posts, one at Kanjarkot and 
another to its west. India’s pro- 
test Notes dated February 12, 18, 
March. 11 and April 8 went 
unheeded. It again and again 
refused to hold talks. 

The Pak motive was clear. 
On April 9 Pak armed forces 
attacked the border post at Sardar 
subjecting it to heavy artillery 
and mortar fire. The same day 
our Army took over defence. • 

Pak refused to withdraw from 
Kanjarkot, and on April I.? 
India again agreed to have talks 
and waited for four days. 

Pakistan was escalating. On 
April 24, it mounted a mass 
attack on a 50 mile front from 
Kanjarkot to Chaadbet and 
penetrated six miles into* our 
territory. Later it occQpied 
Point 84 and Biarbet. In some 
places Pak forces were pushed 
back to the international border. 
Pakistan used U. S. Pattbn 
tanks in these attacks. ' 

9 

Its condition of a cease-fire 
was that Indian* forces must not 


*For details, see pegs 155. 



remain north of the 24th Parallel, 
i. e. the international border. 
Ihen came the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Wilson’s truce 
offer.. A lull followed. 

An agreement (announced on 
June 30) was reached and it 
provided for a cease-fire from 
July 1, and setting up of a three- 
man tribunal of non-Indians and 
non-Pakistanis in the event of no 
agreement between the two 
Governments on the determina- 
tion of the border within two 
months of the cease-fire — one 
member to be nominated by each 
Government and the third 
member, chairman, jointly by 
the two Governments, and in case 
of disagreement, by the U. N. 
Secretary-General. 

Third Aggression 

AF3ER the initial probe to 
gauge India’s wehrmacht, Paki 
Stan, within a month of the 
signature of the Kutch-Sind 
Border Pact, set out, according 
to n well-thought-out plan, to 
make :. .e “grand slam’’ on India 
by first pushing in *11 Paki- 
stanis including Pak Army 
personnel numberibg about 6,000 
through the cease-fire liue in 
Kashmir. 


3 

Discovered about August^ 6 
immediately our security forces 
wooned down on them. Ruthless 
mopping up operations in the 
hills and vales continued through- 
out the month, and on August 30 
our forces occupied the vital 
infiltration route, Haji Pir Pass) 
and several other posts at a 
height of over 8,000 ft. 

On September 1, Pakistan 
launched major offensive* backed 
by Patton •tanks entering 
Jamtnu iff the Chhamb area and 
later dropped paratroops in the 
Pathankot, Patiala and Ambala 
areas. It is needless to mention 
that our forces fiercely fell upon 
the enemy and our Air Force 
blasted enemy targets including 
Chaklala near Rawalpindi. 

Halting the enemy advance 
in the Chhambwsector, our forces 
crossed 'into West Pakistan on 
September 6 (to the great anno- 
yance of Britain’s Wilson) along 
the Wagah, Fazilka and Banner 
broders. Natnrally, Pak resistance' 
was very* heavy during the 
three pronged sweeping advance 
of our Jawans who crossed on 
September 16 the Ichhogil Canal < 
thus penetrating the inner 
defences of Lahore. They were- 

*For details, see page 186, 
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«o' Itf say at the very gate of 
Lahore. Pak*s Western suppor- 
ters 'Were alariLed; and her 
friend China, hurried to give us 
a three-da^V ultimatum. 

Meanwhile, over 20 more 
enemy posts in the Uri-Poonch 
area in addition to the Haji Pir 
Pass fell to our forces. Pakistan’s 
First Armoured Division (Patton 
tanks) were also destroyed in the 
Kasur sector— a historic military 
feat. 

The I. A. F. also contributed 
its glorious share by pounding 
air bases at Peshawar, Kohat and 
the principal underground air 
base at Sargodha. 

On September 18 Pak planes 
bombed the military hospital and 
a thickly-populated residential 
area at Ambala. Jn many of its 
bombing raids on civilian areas 
Pakistan used napalm (jellified 
petrol) bombs in utter disregard of 
the Geneva convention, showing 
that in t>avagery it can excel beasts. 
The use of napalm wal> admitted 
its Air Chiffon October 1«. It 
gave further proof of this savagery 
^u;hen immediately after the cease- 
fire it bombed civilian kreas in 
Amritsar killing 45 people, and 
Jodhpur killing !iH, besides 
injuring many others. 


Pakistan lost half of its 
armour potential (U. S. estimate). 
Tanks (destroyed and captured) 
475; its Air Force reduced to half. 

On September 6, the U. N. 
Security Council, equating the 
aggressor and the aggressed, 
called upon the parties to cease 
hostilities, but as it did not 
produce any effect, the Secretary- 
General, LJ Thant, flew to 
Pakistan and India. Ayub 
refused, and Shastri agreed, to 
accept a cease-fire. Finally, on 
September 20 the Council 
demanded a cease-fire and it 
came into effect on September 23. 

But for Pakistan it was an 
uneasy truce and she constantly 
tried to grab Indian territory and 
in the process committed up to 
December 22 as many as 2,839 
cease-fire violations. 

India was in occupa^on of 
740 square miles of Pak territory 
and Pakistan held 210 square 
miles of our territory (prior to the 
Tashkent Agreement that came 
into effect on January 11, 19/tO). 

UNITED NATIONS 

THE U. N. Security Council, 
in its September 0 resolution on 
the India-Pakistan conflict 
equated the aggressor and the 
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aggressed, and in that of Sept. 20 
there was a blanket demand for 
cease-fire, withdrawal of troops 
and political settlement (Kashmir) 
in that order. 

In compliance with Pak 
request it met to “consider* the 
Kashmir situation” on October 
25. India served notice that it 
would boycott it as such a 
discussion meant compromising 
the internal sovereignty of India. 
However, on an assurance by 
the President, that no such 
discussion would be allowed, 
India attended it. But as the Pak 
Foreign Minister Bhutto turned 
his speech into a diatribe against 
India on her Kashmir policy, 
the entire Indian delegation led 
by our External Affairs Minister 
Shri Swaran Singh, left the 
chamber. 

On Rhodesia the Council 
called upon Britain to quell the 
rebellion and asked all countries 
to institute an oil embargo 
against the rebels but under 
British influence refrained from 
urgmg any military action 
prescrioed by Chapter 8^ of the 
Charter. 

Food 

THE food problem,, like 
Pakistan (externally) continued 


to plague the country throughdbt 
the year. 

« 

In additiqn, creation of State 
Zones also hindered an integrated 
food policy. The worst drought 
in 50 years in some areas added 
to the crisis. 

Consequently, resort to 
rationing in deficit areas became 
inevitable. Besides the A-class 
cities like Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and .Delhi, statutory 
rationing hras enforced informally 
throughout Kerala (Oct. 24). 

By the year end as the crisis 
intensified, the Union Food 
Minister, Shri C. Subramaniam, 
met the U. S. President, who 
immediately gave categorial 
orders to see that supplies were 
moved quickly. 

Mounts^ineeriifg 

INDIA made mountaineering 
history when in May members of 
Lt. Commander M. S. Kohli’s 
third Indian 1965 Everest 
Expedition'team were at the top 
of Everest successively four times 
in the course of ten days.* 

On ^ay 20, A. S. Cheema* * 
and Nowang Oombu ascended * 
the top at 9.30 a m. 

**For details, see page 236, 



^ On May 22, Sonam Cyatso 
and Sonam Wangyal reached the 
peakfat noon., *' 

i 

Hie glorious hat trick was 
performed on May 24 at 10.45 
a.m. by C. P. Vohra and Aog 
Kami. 

The fourth and the last 
successful assault was made on 
May 29 at 10.46 a.m. by H. C. 
Rawal, Capt. H. S. Abluwalia 
and Phu Dorji. 

Meanwhile, on May* 22 
Amulya Sen and K. C. Kashyap, 
students, and two sherpas, 
Angadawa and Gyaljen, scaled 
the peak of Chandera Parbat 
^2073 ft). 

Education 

In August, students as a 
protest against scjfondary school 
tuition fee increase caused serious 
disturbances at some places and 
police opened fire and troops were 
palled out to patrol the affected 
areas.* Curfew was also imposed. 

a 

In November, as a protest 
against the^ Banaras Hindu 
University Bill seeking to change 
^ pit University’s name (ajid drop 
the word “Hindu”) then before 
the Lok Sabha, , over 10,000 
^ students staged a demonstration 
and later blocked the main gate* 


of the University. Their leaders 
also met the President, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, who was then 
at Varanasi and submitted a 
memorandum. The Government 
later postponed consideration of 
the Bill. 

State Governments 

FOLLOWING certain charges 
made against him, Shri Biren 
Mitra, Orissa’s Chief Minister, 
resigned on Feb. 1 and Shri 
Sadasiva Tripathy took over on 
Feb. 21. 

Punjab's Chief Minister, Shri 
Kairon, was fatally shot in Feb. 
Shri Ram Kishen succeeded him. 

Gujarat’s Chief Minister, Shri 
Balvantrai Mehta and his wife, 
were killed when their plane was 
shot down by Pakistani fighter* 
craft during the hostilities. Shri 
Hitendra Desai is his successor. 

Elections for the Assembly 
were held on March 4 in Kerala, 
which had been under Presidmt’s 
rule siijce Sept. 1964, for 133 
seats. As no party or combina- 
tion of parties could form a 
Ministry with a working majority, 
a proclamation of President's 
rule was made on March 24. 
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The Goa Assembly passed a 
resolution on Jan. 23 in favour 
of Goa’s merger with Maharash- 
tra. The Maharashtra Legis- 
lature, on March 10, adopted a 
resolution asking for such a 
merger, but the Mysore Assem- 
bly, on March 15, urged Goa’s 
status quo for 10 years, and its 
right to determine its future and 
if this policy is changed, merger 
with Mysore. 

On July 14, Prime Minister 
decided that General Election 
would be held in November or 
December in the State and advi- 
sed Goa's Chief Minister to resign 
before it. Thereupon, the Mysore 
Goveinment threatened to resign. 

Congress 

THE Congress which met at 
Durgapur on Jan. 0, adopted, 
among others, a resolution on 
economic policy in which the 
main emphasis was shifted from 
heavy industry to agriculture. 

In July the A.I.C.C. met at 
Bangalore where bitterness over 
Goa was evident. In addition to 
a resolution on Intej-State har- 
mony, the session unanimously 
authorised the, Working Commit- 
tee to make in special circumstan- 
ces, exceptions in tljje Hydera- 
bad resolution which bars j a 


second consecutive term' for 
presidents and* secretaries of 
Congress Cdhimittee. 

Oppositional strifes in some 
Pradesh Congress "organisations 
continued till the end of the year. 

Hindi. 

INTRODUCTION of Hindi 
as India’s official language from 
January 26 sparked off a commo- 
tion in non-Hindi areas and it 
took 4 violent form in the South. 
^Trouble started at Madurai, 
Vellore and other places. Siva- 
linga, 22, burnt himself to death 
at Kodamba kam, Madras, 
and Rangaiajan, 32, at a suburb 
of Madras. A few days later, 
Mutho, 20, a hotel boy, took a 
doze of bug poison that proved 
fatal. 

By the middle of February, 
two dozen persons died in clashes 
with the police. On Feb 12 Shri 
C. Subramaniam, Union Food 
Minister, and Shri «Alagesan, 
Union' State Minister for Petro- 
lium and Chemicals, resigned. 

In Calcutta, students joined 
the^ agitation and as a laesull, 
schools and colleges were closed. 
West Bcyngal’s Assembly passed 
a resolution for parity of all the 
14 languages ih Parliament. * » 
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A • crowd at Madras was 
machine- gunned( Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave underwent a fix-day fast 
as a protest against violence in 
Madras. There was a flare-up 
in Andhra alk> and flve persons 
were killed in police firing. One 
person was killed and ten injured 
in police firing at Ootacamund. 

On Feb. 24, the Congress 
Working Committee recommen- 
ded that all-India services exami- 
nations should be held in Hindi, 
English and the principal regional 
languages, and that steps should 
be taken including amendments 
to the Official Languages Act, 
1963, to give effect to Nehru's 
assurances. 

Financial 

INDIA had its first surplus 
Budget in the post-Nehru era. 

A sum of Rs. 124.03 lakhs was 
declared till Oct. 16 under the 
scheme of voluntary disclosure 
of incomes 

Searches and seizures conduc- 
ted by the Finaflce Ministry till 
the end of November disclosed 
riCoftie of the order of Rs. 126.16 
crores. 

On Oct. 2.'>, an Ordibance was 
js^ed to provi{Ie certain tax 


concessions to persons investing; 
in the National Defence Bonds, 
1968, the 4^ per cent National 
Defence Loan, 1968, and the 4f 
per cent National Defence Loan,. 
1972. The response was very 
encouraging. 

Economic 

The Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission expressed the view 
that concentration has helped the 
economic betterment of the coun- 
try. It recommended the setting 
up of a permanent statutory body 
primarily to control and prevent, 
the evil of restrictive and mono- 
polistic practices. 

The decision to decontrol 
cement from Jan I, 1966 was 
announced on Dec. IT. 

Anti-state Doings 

THOUGH hundreds of their 
leaders were in detention under 
the D I.R., pro-Peking elements 
carried on their anti-national 
activities throughout the year,* 
such as subversive propaganda 
and advocaty of capturing power 
by violent revolution. 

Sheikh Abdullah, who, during, 
his Haj,* met Chou En-lai 



at Algiers (March 30), had had 
his passport fcancelled and on his 
return was arrested and detained 
(May). 

Naga hostilas 

THE problem of Naga hostiles 
remained unresolved throughout 
the year, and the truce agreement 
was repeatedly extended. 

In February a Parliamentary 
delegation met the under-ground 
leaders at Chedian. Besides 
supplying arms to the hostiles and 
training them, Pakistan pressuri- 
sed the hostiles in October to 
reject extension of the cease-fire 
agreement proposed by the Peace 
Mission, which includes Assam's 
Chief Minister, Shri B.P. Chaliha. 

It was officially announced in 
November that Prime Minister 
Shastri* had agreed to meet a 
delegation of hostile Nagas. 

Sports 


quishing not only the better- 
known Indian challengers but 
also world famous stars from 
Malaysia and^Thailand. And, as 
if to confirm that his victory was 
no fluke, he repeated his per- 
formance by annexing the first- 
ever Nehru memorial badminton 
championship. He is indeed the 
sportsman of the year. 

NEIGHBOURS 

Bhutan 

A*N attempt on the life of 
King Jigme Dorji Wangcbuk was 
made in the compound of the 
Kyichu Monastery near Paro on 
July 31, but the King escaped 
unhurt. 

Six days later the principal 
suspect,* a domestic servant, was 
tracked ^own b^ a police dog and 
arrested in Paradzong, and he 
named another person as his 
accomplice. 

Ceylon 


*TH£ rise of a new star in AT the general ^election held 
badhainton in the person of in March, Dudley Senanayake, 
Dinesh Khanna, the 23 %ear-old leader of the United Nation|l ^ 
Punjab engineer, proved to be a Party, dnd twice Prime Minister^ 
pleasant revelatioif of the year in was returned with the largest 
Indian sports. Khanna lifted single majority of 66 out of 161 
the Asian badminton titfe van- elective seats defea|ing the Prime , 



to 


Minister, Smt. Bhandarnaike’s 
'Sri Lanka FVeedom Party. 

'Red China 

CHII^ exploded its second 
atom bomb on May 14; tbe first 
was on Oct. 16, 1964. 

Just to boost the morale of 
Pakistan which was getting a 
licking at the hands ot our 
Jawans in the middle of 
September, China delivered an 
ultimatum on Sept. 17 to Tndia 
to dismantle within three days 
her “military works for aggres- 
sion’ on or beyond the Sikkim- 
-China border. It also demanded 
return of “seized livestock ’. India 
rejected as completely ground- 
less the allegations. 

Besides several intrusions 
into Indian terrifbry in NEFA, 
the Chinese soldiers numbering 
300 intruded into Sikkim, three 
miles north-west of Sese La. A 
major ^ encounter with our 
patrols followed. Sizable casual- 
ties were suffered by the Chinese. 

Pakistan 

PRESIDENT AYUB*, after 
conducting an elections campaign 

* *For details, ste page 170 


held in a setting of blood, was re- 
elected President on Jan. 3 by 
49,647 votes against 28,343 
secured by Miss Fatima Jinnah. 

Ayub carried on the genocide 
of minorities in East Pakistan 
and* as a result over eight lakh 
Hindus and Christians migrated 
to India. 

During the India-Pakistan 
conflict, over 50,000 Hindus (Pak 
citizens) were arrested and 
interned in concentration camps 
and are still rotting there. 

The war has fillipped East 
Bengal Moslems’ movement 
against West Pakistan’s ruthless 
exploitation. 

Sikkim 

MAHARAJA Palden Thon- 
dup Namgyal, 41, and Maharani 
(the former Miss Hope Cooke) 
were crowned in Gangtok on 
April 4 as King (Chogyal) and 
Queen (Gyalma)|of Sikkim. H.H. 
Palden Thondup Namgyal 
succeeded to the throne in Qec. 
1963, on the death of his father, 
Maharaja Tashi Namgyal. 

FOREIGN 

PRESIDENT Ben Bella was 
overthrown on June 10 by a 
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mifitary coup headed by Col. 
Boumedienne, First Deputy 
Premier and Defence Minister, 
and a Revolutionary Council 
assumed control. Despite a 
series of Protest demonstrations 
in Algiers and other cities, the 
CouncU succeeded in consolida* 
ting its position and on July 10 
Col. Boumedienne formed a 
Cabinet. Ben Bella was arrested 
and taken to an unknown desti- 
nation. 

The Congo 

FOLLOWING the general 
elections in the Congo in April, 
a Front Democratique Congolais, 
strongly opposed to Prime 
Minister, Tshombe and suppor- 
ting President Kasavubu’s, was 
formed. In October Kasavubu 
forced Tshombe’s resignation 
and appointed Evariste Kimba, 
a member of the Baluba tribe 
trai^itionally hostile to Tshombe, 
as Prime Minister. Tshombe had 
a share in the murder of Patricia 

Lumumba, and so came nemesis 

• 

invit"‘bly. 

However, in November the 
Kimba Government was ousted 
by Parliament in a confidence 
Vote. While KasavubM was in 
search of new Prime Minister, 


he himself was overthrown^ on 
November 25 by the Army 
Commander,'* Gen. Joseph 
Mobutu, 35, in a bloodless coup. 
Mobutu said he intended to rule 
for five years, and named one of 
his right-hand men Col. Leomard 
Mulamba, 34, Army Chief of 
Staff as Prime Minister. He said 
the Constitution would be 
amended to enable him to take 
office as President, He released 
Antoine Gizenga, who had been 
under house arrest for the past 
14 months. (In 1960 Gen. Mobutu 
had deposed Kasavubu and 
headed a College of Commissio- 
ners for nine months before 
handing back control to Parlia- 
ment. 

A proclamation said the 
reason for the coup was “abso- 
lute failure”' in the political field 
of the Kasavubu regime. 

France 

CAUSTIC criticisrn (Feb- 
ruary 4) of the U. N.— “It is 
wise for the U. N. to arrange 
for itself conditions of equilibrium 
and impartiality (Indians, plaaae, 
note I) rather than attempting to 
impose what could not be” and 
such observations as “France 
believes that the’ German problencj 
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cannot be resolved otherwise 
than by Europe itself, be^'ause 
it is 0/1 the scalo of Europe 
itself”, perhaps summed up 
President de Gaulle’s attitude to 
vital issues pursued throughout 
the year. 

The President was re-elected 
on December 19, for another 
seven-year term securing 55.2 per 
cent votes compared to 80 per 
cent at the referendum which 
brought the Fifth lR.eput>lic to 
birth. 

Greece 

FOLLOWING sharp dis- 
agreement between King Constan- 
tine and Prime Minister Papand* 
reou over the latter's plan to 
**rid the Army of right-wing 
officers”, by getting Jhe Defence 
Minister dismissed, the P. M. was 
dismissed on July 15, and Mr. 
Athanasiadis-Novas, Speaker 
of Parliament, appointed Pre- 
mier. Tlfe latter having failed to 
obtain a vote of confidence 
resigned on vAugust, 5; his 
successor, Mr. Tsirimokes 
^pppinted on Aug. 20; resigned 
0/1 the same ground on Aug! 29. 

A Crown council * was then 
/armed. However, on September 


17, Mr. Stephanopoulos formed 
a Cabinet of national emer- 
gency. 

Indonesia 

INDONESIA became the 
first country to quit the United 
Nations in January on the plea 
that Malaysia had been named 
member of the Security Council. 

On Sept. 30, a pro-Commu- 
nist 4.5-man Revolutionary 
Council led by Lt. Col. Untung 
staged a coup in the morning, 
arrested President Sukarno and 
the Defence Minister, Gen. 
Nasution, but was quickly 
crushed by the armed forces 
under Maj. Gen. Suharto. Three 
days later mutilated bodies of 
six army generals were found in 
a common grave. The right-wing 
generals took control of Indo- 
nesia. “The Army has nodr as 
much control over Sukarno ah he 
has over them.” It was stated. 

The Indonesian Commnnist 
Party was banned on Oct. 18. 

Rhodesia 

IN June the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference 
agked Britain to call a conference 
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aimed at African majority rule 
in Rhodesia if current talks 
failed. Rejeeting all subsequent 
suggestions for a settlement 
including a Commonwealth 
Premiers’ mission. Prime Minister 
Ian Smith declared on Nov. 11 the 
colony’s Independence. Britain 
at once suspended all Ministers 
from office. Governor Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs stayed at his 
post though ordered to quit by 
Smith. Smith then appointed 
his Deputy Prime Minister as 
‘‘officer administering the Govern- 
ment”, that is, Governor. 

Smith’s action angered the 
whole African Continent, and 
finding Britain unwilling to 
apply force, the Organisation of 
African Unity Ministerial Council 
(of 36 States) decided on Dec. 3 
to break off diplomatic relations 
with Britain if it did not take 
measures to crush the rebel 
regin\e. So far eight States have 
done so. 

Apparently at the instance of 

B. J., Britain announced on 
Dqjt. 17 imposition of an oil 
emb.’rgo. 

Soviet Union 

MR. ANASTAS MIKOYAN 
resigned the Presidentship of th^ 


Soviet Union on December 9, 
and was succeeded by Mr. 
Nikolai Podgorny, who was 
Number 6 to* Shri Leonid 
Breznev., First < Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, in the 
Party secretariat. 

U. A. R. 

PRESIDENT NASSER, whose 
first term would have expired on 
March 26, was re-elected for 
another, six year term in a 
plebiscite, in which voting was 
compulsory for men over 18 but 
optional for women securing 
6,950,098 votes against 65. He 
bad been unanimously chosen by 
the U. A. R. National Assembly 
as the sole candidate, subject to 
confirmation by a plebiscite. 

U. K. 

IHE death occurred on Jan. 
24 in London at the age of 90, 
of Sir Winston Churchill, leader 
of Britain and the Comm&nwealth 
in the Second World War and 
Prime Minister • from 1940 to 
1945 and from 1951 to 1955. One 
of the greatest statesmen • of, 
modeni times and an outstanding 
parliamentarian of the century, 
Sir Winston had an unparalleled 
public career extending from 
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the veign of Queen^ Victoria to 
that of Queen Elizabeth II, 
during .which he was a member 
of the House of Commons, for 63 
years and held practically every 
high office in the State. 

U. S. A. 

A VOTING Rights Bill, 
designed to protect the Negros’ 
right to vote became law on 
August 6. This Presidential Bill 
was provoked by* a crisis at 
Sehna, Alabama, when Ne^o 
civil rights demonstrators were 
brutally attacked by the police 
on March 7 and a clergyman, 
the Rev. James R. Reeb, was 
beaten to death. Later in the 
month, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
1964 Nobel Peace prize winner, 
led a five day highway civil ^rights 
march to Selma. 

President Johnson told a joint 
session of Congress on March li>, 
**I Speak tonight of the dignity 
of maif and the destiny of 
democracy... There is dnly one 
American problem. And we are 
met as Americans to solve it." 

Three Negro extremists, 
members of the “Black Libera* 
tkm Front", were sentenced on 
ihme 17 by^the J^ederal Court to 


10 years conditional imprisonment 
for plotting to blow the Statue 
of Liberty, the Liberty Bell and 
the Washington Memorial. A 
French Canadian woman was 
given a five year conditional 
sentence. 

Viet Nam 

The Communists expected to 
gain a decisive military advantage 
in Vietnam during the last mon* 
soon. Instead, they suffered 
serious reverses and are hardly in 
position to win. U. S. pressure 
on the Vietcong has greatly 
increased and American 
bombings took a terrible toll of 
North Viet Namesc and Viet 
Cong lives. 

From the first big engagement 
in Chulai in August to the bloody 
encounters in the Indrang Valley, 
the U. S. army won every major 
battle. 

West Germany 

REVISING the Fedewt 
Government’s decision to apply 
a deadlttie— May 8, 1965— on 
new prosecutions of War and 
Nazi regime criihinals for murder. 
President Lubke signed a Bill, 
j;>a8sed l>y the legislature, on 
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April 21 from which date new 
prosecutions for crimes will be 
permitted until December 31, 
1969. 

In September, Chancellor 
Erhard’s Christian Democrats 
won a crushing victory at . the 
Federal election, sharing 47.6 
per cent of the votes cast, a 
personal triumph for the Econo- 
mics professor who had taken 
over from Dr. Adenauer two 
years ago. He hailed the result 
as a “victory for German demo- 
cracy.” 

The new Bundestag re-elected 
him Chancellor by 272 votes to 
200 . 

SPACELAND 

AS a triumph of technology 
and human skill came the epochal 
rendezvous in space by Gemini 
6 an(^ 7, an American feat 
which js truly memorable. After 
a series of intricate manoeuvres, 
aided no doubt by computers 
and radar, Gemini 6 got into the 
orbit of Gemini 7 on December 
16 above the Pacific Ocean and 
by spc'd-adjustment came above 


the Pac^c wiZhin six feet of jts 
companion both aU the time 
circling the eart|i 186 miles above 
at 292 miles per minute. 

• 

The feat pushed ithe U. S. 
past a major milestone on the 
road to the Moon. 

Other marvellous performan- 
ces were : 

In February, U. S. Ranger 
8 smashed into’ the central part 
of the Moon, just 18 miles from 
the target point. On March 24, 
Ranger 9 had a successful impact 
near Alphonsus Crater on the 
Moon. 

On March 11, Lt. Col. 
Leonov became the first man to 
leave . a spaceship (Soviet 
Voshkod 2) and fidat freely in 
outer space, "‘h fact seen by 
millions on television. 

On June 3 Major White, U. S. 
Gemini 4, stepped out into outer 
space at >a height of over 100 
miles and remained there for 20 
minutes at the end of a goldplated 
chord. 



THE KUTCH TRIBUNAL 


Chaiiman : ShrftGiinnar Lagergren, 

/udge v>f the Swedish Supreme Court 
('Nominated by the UN Sec. Gen. ) 

Members : Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia 
( Nominated by India ) 

Dr. Nasorullab Entczam, of Iran 
( Nominated by Pakistan ) 


'GHER RANK FOR AIR CHIEF 

lAF's First Air Chief Marshal 


The post of the Chief of the 
Air Sl|ifr has been upgraded from 
the rank of Air Marshal to Air 
Chief Marshal which corresponds 
to the Army rank of General. 

The grant of higher* rank to 
the Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Chief Marshal Arjan Singh, takes 
<efrect from January !.*>, 1066. 


The post of the Vice-Chief of 
the Air Staff, which hitherto 
carried Air Viee*Marshal 
rank, has also been upgraded 
to the next higher rank of Air 
Marshal. The same date of 
January J966 applies to the 
promotion of the VCAS, Air 
Marshal P.C.Lal, DFC. 
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PROGRESS AND PLAN IN INDIA’S DEFENCE 

during 1964-65 


The hostile behaviour of China 
towards India and of Pakistan 
in organising repeated attacks 
on and excursions of her armed 
men into the Indian territoiies 
have been causing very scriou^ 
concern for us. 

The recent developments tn the 
State of Jammu & Kashmir seem 
ominous and make it crystal clear 
that Pakistan does not want peace 
in the Indian sub eaMitinent. It 
has never been easy to t ike at face 
value Pakistan's claim that it does 
not, in fact, desire to live in peace 
with India. Her unscrupulous 
activities on the Kutch Sind 
Border had already led to a very 
disastroTls situation which, if it 
had neft been tackled in time, 
might have caused great harm 
to both the countries. Hardly a 
month had passed after the ccase- 
flre In Kutch when Pakistan 
unlea^'’cd another contemji^tuous 
attack c'l India's si .creienty. 

It can easily be surmised that 
China’s filthy hand is playing a 

role in this, and Pakistan has 


been instigated by China ♦o start 
belligerency towards India afresh 
and thus put India in a situation 
in which she would be compelled 
to direct all her resources towards 
her defence so as to disrupt her 
development. JJe'ther China nor 
Pakistan should hope that they 
will prosper by working for 
India’s peril. Moreover, Pakistan 
should realise that India’s doom 
will do her no g >od; if India is 
weakened there w ill be no country 
in South East Asia to prevent 
China from establishing her hege- 
moin. Democracy, it is sure, 
will then cease u fr.'ction in this 
part of the worl'o. 

However, near-obsession with 
peace has gi\cn Pakistan the 
courage to disturb India every 
now and tjjien. We have often 
yielded to he» unjustified demands 
and thought it wisei* to appease 
her in the vain hope that the 
fren/.ied leaders of Pakistan ma/ 
come to their senses. Our hopes 
have now shattered, and we have 
to accept Pakistan’s challenge 
without any hesitation. We 
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should strive for peace no doubt, 
but peace must be accompanied 
by honour and dignity. We have 
to teach the aggressor a good 
lesson. 

So far China is concerned, 
none of the reasons why India 
adopted a stand on the basis of 
the Colombo Proposals, has 
changed. In fact. China still 
regards, and uses her check-posts 
in Ladakh “as points of cold war 
tension against India,” *othei»vise 
she would have agreed to remove 
them to open door for negotia- 
tions since their withdrawals 
would in no wa^ have prejudiced 
China's border claims at the 
negotiating table. China has not 
given India the slightest chance 
to hope — and much reason to fear 
the reverse — that if this dispute 
were ended, even on China'-, 
terms, China would learn to live 
like a good neighbour. 

InjLhe face of the stony silence 
maintained by Chin^i and her 
instigations to Pakistan for distur- 
bing India’s 9efence and security, 
India has to prepare herself for 
fhe heaviest odds in tl]e future 
to come. 

India has a long land frontier 
of over l5,()flo Kilometres and a* 


coastline of .■>,?(«> Kilometres. 
Most of the land frontier is along 
the boundaries of China and 
Pakistan and the balance along 
the boundaries of Nepal, Burma 
and Bhutan. Our country is thus 
faced with the reality of having 
to make defensive arrangements 
along a vast frontier. 

The enormity and magnitude 
of this task cannot be judged only 
by the length of the frontier. 
Operations, under very scveic 
and adverse tenain and unfavour- 
able climatic conditions, have 
threw up nume.'ous problems. 

The invasion of Kashmir and 
the sudden attack in the Rann of 
Kutch by Pakistani forces, her 
continued hostility towards India 
sustained by communal propa- 
ganda, and her recent »>nsct in 
the .State of Jammu and Kashmir 
has inevitably forced upon us 
the necessity to safegutfrd our 
frontier against any major threat 
from these quarters. The massive 
and unprovtiked attack launched 
by China in OcU>l)or, MM):2*had 
already^ brought into focus the 
grave threat to the security of 
tins country ajong a border major 
portions of which were tradition- 
ally ^considered most unsuitable 
for military campaigns. 
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POLICY AND PLAN 

During the year 1904-65 there 
was no material change in 
the threat to our security. The 
Chinese Government conti- 
nued to consolidate and to 
improve their position in 'Tibet 
along our frontiers and have not 
accepted the proposals made 
some time back to enable a peace- 
ful solution of the dispute between 
the two countries by mutual 
negotiation. Pakistan Government 
continued their pressure tactics 
and all along the ceasefire 
line the number of instances of 
violation of ceasefire line showed a 
disturbing tendency to increase. 
These two countries, tliough of 
opposing ideologies have made 
various moves to come togetlier 
solely with a view to pose a threat 
to India. While our relationship 
with all otlicr neighbours continues 
to remain cordial, the attitude of 
these two neighbouring countries, 
and the continued occupation by 
China of vast tracts of our terri- 
tory, has rendered it necessary to 
ktep our defence forces in a state 
ofVeadincss. 

As a first step in this direction, 
a Defence Plan.* to be imple- 
mented over a period of five years, 
has been prepared during' th^ 


year. In’ brief, the Plan envi- 
sages: — 

(a) the<buildihg up and main- 
tenance of a well equipped 
army with a "strength of 
f<.25.0fK> men; 

(b) maintenance of a 45 
Squadron Air Force in- 
cluding programmes of 
re-equipment and replace- 
ment of the older aircraft 
like V^ampire, Toofani and 
Vfystere by mote modern 
aircraft and improvement 
of the air defence radar 
and communication faci- 
lities: 

(c) a phased programme for 
replacement of over-age 

• ships of the Navy; 

(d) improvement of road 
communications in the 

' border areas; 

(c) strengthening the defence 
production base*to even- 
tually meet the require- 
ments of arms and ammu- 
nition of our armed forces; 
and 

(0 improving the organi- 
sational arrangements in 
the fields* of provisioning, 
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and procurem'ent, storage, 
training, etc. to ensure 
most economical utili- 
sation of finals allotted 
for defence. 

The toUi! evpemliiuiv on 
Defence during the period of the 
Defence Plan is esiimatcd at 
Rs. crorcs, including botli 

the c.xpenditurc on expansion and 
modernisation and mainicnance. 
Our indigenous capacity u> 
provide the moderft equipment 
required for the forces in adequa'te 
quantities is at present liowcvcr 
limited. Both for providing these 
supplies and for developing our 
production base, it is necessary 
for us to seek assistance from 
friendly countries both in respect 
of the technical ‘know how’ and 
material and financial resources. 
During the year under review, the 
Defence Minister visited the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.K. to explain the objectives 
underlying the Defence Plan and 
to seek 'assistance. Asa result 
of these discussions, these coun- 
tries have promised substantial 
material aid which will facilitate 
^tlie* implementation of the 
pefence Plan. The Lf.S. authori- 
ties have granted assistance 
during the fiscal year 1005 at 
the same level as the. previous 


fiscal year, and in addition pre^ 
vided credit of 6U million dollars 
for the purchase of defence supp- 
lies. They have also agreed to 
hold periodica! discussions bet- 
ween the two countries to deter- 
mine fur. her U.S. assistance in 
relation to India's defence effort. 
Tlic USSR have agr eed to extend 
the scope of the ..greement pre- 
viously entered into for the 
establishment of the manufacture 
of MIG-21 aircraft in this coun- 
try by agreeing to provide plant, 
machinery, jigs and tools, etc. 
They have also agreed to supply 
immediately a number of MIG-21 
aircraft so as to enable us to re- 
equip three of our fighter squad- 
rons, supply a certain number 
of light tanks and uthe." miscella- 
neous equipment. These pur- 
chases have been lacilitated by the 
credit offered by the USSR and 
arrangements t.) make the pay 
ments due under the Trade Plan. 
The UK has agreed to giyc a 
loan to enable the construction 
in India of frigates required by 
the Indian Navy, and negotiations 
for such construction at Ma/agoo 
Docks, Bombay, in collaboration 
with MesSrs Vickers, Ltd. have 
been finalised. The UK Govern- 
ment have also hgreed to provide 
facilities to us to place an order 
in the UK for the manufacture 
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of a modern submarine for the 
Indian Navy. 

Measures taken by the Govern- 
ment during the course of the 
year to implement the Defence 
Plan and to improve generally 
the country’s defence prepared- 
ness have been described 
hereafter. Our recruitment 
targets in respect of the 
armed forces have been practi- 
cally fulfilled except with regard to 
certain technical aims. While 
considerable progress has been 
made in improving the equipment 
of the Defence Services, certain 
sectors in the Arm> . particularly 
Signals and Engineering, still 
require further improvement. We 
have iun been able to replace 
during the course of the soar our 
older aircraft but the steps which 
have been taken during the \ear 
should help to improxe the 
positipii of our air fleet in the 
coming year. In the course of 
the current year, the Varangaon 
Ordnance Factory was commis- 
sioned and the Explosives Fac- 
tory at Bhandara commenced 
prodiu.ion. With a •view to 
rationalise aircraft production 
and development.'a single Corpo- 
ration, called the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd., has beeh estab-^ 
lished. It has* taken over all 


existing units of aircraft produc- 
tion. In order to cater for the wel- 
fare of the^ larga number of Ser- 
vice and Ex-seryicemen, Govern- 
ment have decided «to create a 
Special Services Fund for Recons- 
truction and Rehabilitation with 
an initial contribution of Rs. 5 
crores from the National Defence 
Fund and a sum of Rs. 1 crore 
per annum from the Central 
Government to be matched by an 
equal annual contribution from 
the various States. 

AR.V1Y 

Expansion' and Rkorganisation 

Having regard to the threat 
to India’s security, it was 
dccidca:l to expand the Army and 
to modernise it. It has been 
decided that the Army should 
he e.vpanded as rapidly as 
possible upto a strength of 
and also to keep this 
strength constantly undcf review 
so that •further programme of 
recruitment cun be planned well 
in advance in the light of the 
tasks the Army may be called, 
face and carried out smoothly. 
Such a review will be carried 
out ever^ year, for a 
period of 2 to 3 , years ahead* 
inasmuch as the process of 



recruitment, training and equip- 

c 

ment of new units in an efficient 
manner requires at least a period 
of 2 years. The programme to 
increase the size of the Army to 
8,25,000 during the year called 
for an imcnsive effort and a 
sustained programme of recruit- 
ment and training. The bulk 
of recruits to the otticei cadre 
and to those of Other Ranks has 
been completed. Training facili- 
ties were expanded .to provide for 
the increased intake 'and .the 
curricula of training revised to 
enable the Army to operate in 
high altitudes and mountainous 
and jungle terrain. The training 
programme has been pushed 
through vigoioiisiy during the 
year. Except in respect of 
certain Technical Brjinches 
where there are still shortages, 
the targets in other sectors have 
been fulfilled. 

Furthe."- progress was made 
during tthe year in determining 
the weapons and equipment 
required by the Army and in 
their standardisation. The pro- 
jgrpss of standardisation helps in 
^establishing indigenous produc- 
tion and in proper arrangements 
for maintenance ahd logistical 
(Support. With, the increase in 
production in ordnance factories. 


procurement from indigenous 
production and supplies received 
under Aid and purchases from 
abroad, the supply position of the 
Army has improved considerably 
and in many sectors, full reserves 
have practically been built. The 
supply position in respect of 
Signals and Engineering equip- 
ment, in particular, is still not 
satisfactory . Efforts to overcome 
the shortages are being pursued 
vigorously, but the replacement 
of obsolescent equipment and 
provision of new equipment 
for the increased Army has 
imposed a very heavy strain on 
available production capacity. 
It will take some more months 
before these shortage^ can be 
completely remedied. 

The organisation of commands 
and lower formations remained 
the same. Consequent on the 
increased burden of dyty in 
Army Headquarters, the les- 
ponsibilities of the C.G.S.. which 
had become veiy heavy, have 
been redistributed between the 
Deputy Chief of the Army Staff, 
who has been redesignated Vice 
Chief of the Army Staff and the 
Chief of the General Staff, who 
has been renamed us Deputy 
Chief ol the Army Staff. The 
appointment of pepuly Chief of 



the General Staff has been abo- 
lished. The appointments of 
Director Staff Duties and Deputy 
Director Staff Duties have been 
upgraded from the rank of 
Brigadier and Colonel to Major 
General and Brigadier, respec- 
tively. 

Reortianisation of J & K Militia 

The J & K Militia was raised 
at the time of large scale military 
invasion of India in J «& K in 
Octobci 1947 by frontier tribes- 
men prompted and aided by 
Pakistani irregulars. It was then 
a purely temporary police force 
engaged, as second line of 
defence, for the purpose of 
fighting raiders, hostiles and 
infiltrators. This force has 
helped considerably in the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity 
of the country and has built up 
high ‘traditions in defence. In 
particular, during the Chinese 
aggression in October MM*2, the 
Militia displayed great valour 
and its personnel won a number 
of decorations. In recognition 
of* its meritorious services. thi> 
force has been reorgtinised as a 
permanent force as a result of 
which the personnel of the Militia 
would now enjoy, besides security 
of service, higher pay scalc|, 
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pensions and* other service bene- 
fits and facilities. 

5^ecruitment 

The response to ^he recruit- 
ment for the Armed Foreds has 
generally been good. The recruit- 
ment targets in regard to both 
non-technical officers and other 
ranks have been achieved. 

Revised terms of ensraftement for 
Jawans 

The colour and reserve 
liabilities of the other ranks were 
revised during the course of the 
year. Under the earlier terms 
and conditions of service, a new 
recruit enrolled for colour service 
for a period varying from 7 to 15 
years'* according to the branch 
or trade for which he was enrol- 
led, and he could be granted 
e.xtenition for a further period 
varying from “» to 10 years or 
kept in the reserve for that 
penod. In practice, in* the last 
few' yea'rs, when the Array was 
called upon to .face one emer- 
gency after anothci. the period 
of enrolment was normally extea-^ 
ded !o cover the reserve periojl 
with the consequence that there 
was no effective reserve of man- 
power to expand the Army in an. 
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emergency. A consequence was Emergency Commissions were 
that the number of persons in instituted in November 1962. 
the Array were , comparatively About 9,000 officers have been 
old. The Arnry is npw required given Emergency Commission, 
to operate in, difficult terrain. The targets for non-technical 
particularly high altitudes, and officers have been achieved. The 
must therefore be generally young built-up of technical categories in 
and physically very fit. Besides, the Cfficer cadre has been slower, 
in times of emergency, there must Various measures were adopted 
be a trained reservoir of man- and a number of incentives were 
power for rapid expansion of the given to attract technical gradu- 
Army. To achieve these objec- ates to the Services. The more 
tives, the terms of engagement important incentives introduced 
have been revised for new were : — 

recruits, w.e.f. 25th January f5)65 (1) Ante-date based on length 

as follows : — of service in civil employment. 



Colour 

(Years) 

Reserve 

(Years) 

Total 

(Years) 

(a) Group 1 (non-technical) 

10 

5 or upto 38 years of age which- 
ever is earlier 

15 

(b) Group II (Technical) 

12 

3 or upto 43 years of age which- 
ever is earlier 

15 

(c) Group III (highly Tech- 
nical) 

15 

3 or upto 43 years of age which- 
ever is earlier 

18 


At the end of the colour service, (2) Protection of lien, §cnior- 
the men will not be granted any ity, civil pay and emoluments and 
extensidn but will be transferred other service rights in the case 
to the Reserve to be called up of Central Government cmplo- 
only in an emergency. yees. The State Governments 

have been requested to extend 
Oncers’ Cadre similar concessions to their 

employees. 

On the expansion of the 

Army, the sanctioned strength (3) Government have announ- 
, of the officer cadre was increased. ^:cd that for the present 50 per 
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cent of permanent vacancies in 
Class I and Class II posts in 
Engineering and Medical Services 
of the Central Government which 
are to be filled in by direct 
recruitment, will be reserved for 
graduate engineers and doctors 
commissioned in the Armed 
Forces during the present emer- 
gency and released later. The 
State Governments have also 
been requested to make similar 
reservations with regard to posts 
under them. 

(4) University Entry Scheme 
was introduced for recruitment 
of engineering and medical 
oificers. Under the scheme, a 
preliminary selection of pros- 
pective candidates studying in 
final year or pre-final year of 
engineering courses is made by 
special Selection Boards who 
visit various institutions in the 
country. Those found fit b> the 
preliminary selection boards are 
interviewed by mobile Services 
Selection Boards. Selected candi- 
dates arc granted Provisional 
Short Service Commission on 
probation in the rank pf 2nd/Lt 
at the time of their final selection 
in the case of fin^^l year students 
and from the date of joining the 
final year class in the .case of 
pre-final year students. AfteP 


passing the degree examination 
and on successfifl completion of 
pre-commisstbn training, the 
Short Service Regular Commis- 
sion on probation is confirmed 
for a further period of 5 years. 
Permanent Regular Commission 
is now being given to these 
oflicers. 

Despite various incentives, 
there has been a shortfall in res- 
pect of engineer oflScers. A 
scjieme* has been introduced 
whereby new recruits from Civil 
Engineering Services Class I and 
Class II would be liable to serve 
in the Defence Services for 
4 years. With the introduction 
of this scheme, it is hoped that 
it should be possible to meet the 
deficiencies. 

Since the Emergency, Perma- 
nent Regular Commissions have 
been stopped except for officers 
who graduated through the 
N.ational Defence Acadj^my and 
the Indian Military Academy in 
accordar.io with the pre-Emer- 
gency programlne. All other 
cadets were granted commissions 
for the duration of the Emer-‘ 
gency and such period thereafttf 
as may bo required. The posi- 
tion has been reviewed and it is 
• • 

proposed that future recruitment 
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of officers will be by grant of 
Permanent Regular Commissions 
and Short Service Regular 
Commissions as under*; — 

C 

(a) Permanent Regular 
Commissions through 
the Indian Military 
Academy, Delira Dun 
of— 

fi) ex-National Defence 
Academy Cadets; 

(ii) ex-Arm> Cadet CoUe- 
ge Service personnel; 

(iiil e\-NCC (OTU) 
Cadets and Direct 
Entr\ Civilian^; and 

(iv) Technical Graduates 
including ’those 
under University 
Entry Scheme. 

(b) Short Service Regular 

Commissions (Non- 
technical) through the 
Officers Training 

School, Madras. 

*• 'SSRC (Non-Technical) 

officers will serve for a period 
of 5 years. At the ^nd of this 
period a selection will be made 
and a proportion of the SSRCs 


who are willing and suitable will’ 
be offered PRCs. The balance 
will be transferred to the Reserve 
in which they will serve for a 
period of 10 years or upto the 
age of 40 years, whichever is 
earlier. The persons in the 
Reserve will be free to take up 
civil callings and it is hoped, will 
make a valuable contribution to 
the general economy of the 
country and be available for the 
defence of the country in a 
sudden emergency. 

Particulars regarding age and 
educational qualification required 
for candidates for admission to 
the National Defence Academy, 
Indian Military Academy and 
Officer.s Training School arc 
given in subsequent pages. 

Selection of Ca>uliilaie\ 

Candidates for the National 
Defence Academy entry have to 
appear for an examination held 
by the Union Public Service 
Commission. Candidates who 
qualify in the written test ’arc 
screened fiy the Services Selection 
Boaid and subsequently by the 
Medical Board. 

• Candidates for SSRC are first 
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screened by a Preliminary Inter- 
view Board. The selected candi- 
dates are later interviewed by 
Services Selection Board. Nine 
such Boards are now functioning 
at different centres as detailed 
below : — 

Meerut 
Allahabad 
Bangalore 
Jabalpur 
Kolhapur 

In addition, five Mobile Selec- 
tion Boards have been function- 
ing as a temporary measure to 
select students of pre-final year 
and final year classes undei the 
University Entry Scheme. These 
Boards arc based at Calcutta, 
Delhi, Jullundur, Madras and 
Poona. 

Recrujt in •' Ot iiani \iition 

The Recruiting Organisation 
initially consisted of 7 Head- 
ejuarters Recruiting Offices and 
44 Branch and Sub-Recruiting 
Ofjices. To meet the laige-scale 
reciihmen*, consequent on the 
decision to expand the Army, U 
Headquarters and 59 Branch and 
Sub-Recruiting Offices, making 
a total of 70 offices, functipned 
till recently, ^ince recruitment 


targets have practically been 
achieved, recruitment has been 

slowed down. This has led to a 

1 

reduction In the number of 
recruiting offices' froip 70 to 63. 
At the end of December 1964, 
9 Headquarters Recruiting Offices 
and 5 f Branch and Sub-Recruit- 
ing Offices were functioning. 

Commissions tor Jawans 
Permanent Rc;tii^ar Commissions 

The quota for Other Ranks in 
the annual vacancies for the Per- 
manent Regular Commissions 
which stood at 24“,, has been 
raised to about 42'’'o. 

Speiial List Commissions 

•j 

Special List Commissions in 
the Army were introduced in the 
>ear .I9.73 mainly to utilise the 
services of those JCOs who had 
acquired specialised knowledge 
in ♦heir respective fields. „ Candi- 
dates for. promotion as officers in 
the Spec!- . List had to be under 
42 years of age a'hd had to be at 
least matriculates. On the 31st 
Dccerabei 1964, there were 1 ' 

Special List Officers promoted* 
from the ranks of JCOs and 
NCOs. The total strength of the 
Special List cadre is 1,5(M). This ' 
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cadre also provides opportu- 
nities to JCOs and NCOs for pro- 
motion to commissioned ranks. 

Release! R&*irement JCOs — 

Extension of Scni. e 

It is no longer necessary to 
retain beyond 31st December 
1964, the JCOs who have com- 
pleted their prescribed service 
limits in Arms and Services other 
than the Corps o.*" Signals and 
EME. Ow ing to non-availabk'ity 
of qualified personnel for promo- 
tion in the Corps of Signals and 
EME. it has been decided that 
Jemadars and Subedars serving 
in these corps may be retained 
beyond the date of completion of 
their Service limits till the 31st 
December. 196.5 oi as lopg as 
their services ma\ be required 

is earlier. 

TRAINING 
Trainint^oJ Other Ranks 

Training of Army personnel 
has been re-onentated to meet 
the challenge of fighting in ad- 
verse conditions imposed by high 
Sltitudes, rain, snow and extreme 
cold, particularly *ut night. 
Greater emphasis is now laid on 
toughening of troops, unarmed 


combat and new battle tech- 
niques. Troops are being put 
through ‘battle inoculation' to 
make them accustomed to the 
noise and shock of war by repro- 
ducing conditions of war as 
realistically as possible. 

TRAINING OF OFFICERS— 
PRE-COMMISSION 
TRAINING 

(a) National Dt'fcnee Academy, 
Khadakvasla 

The capacity of the National 
Defence Academy has now been 
established at I, .500 cadets at any 
one time. During the year 1964, 
the following number df cadets 
were detailed for training at the 
Academy : - 

Army -70 

Navy . a 49 

.Air Force .» 101 

420 

2.5.5 cadets have been detailed for 
the 33rd course commencing 
January 196.5. 

fb) Indian \f if it ary Icademy, 

Dehra Dun 

Regular courses for the grant 
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of Pennanent Regular Commis- 
sion have been re-introduced with 
an intake of 448 Gentlemen 
Cadets in August, 1964 and 375 
Gentlemen Cadets in January 
1966. 

4517 Emergency Commission 
Officers have been commissioned 
from the Indian Military Aca- 
demy. The last Emergency 
Commission course passed out on 
the 31st October 1964. 

(c) Officers' Training School. 

Madras and Poona 

2368 Emergency Commissioned 
Officers have been commis- 
sioned from OTS Poona. The 
School was closed with effect 
from 31st July 1964. The last 
Emergency Commission course at 


Officers Training School, Madras 
passed out on the,, 10th April, 
1966 when tjjis School would 
have trained 2816 Emergency 
Commissioned ,officers. The 
School at Madras will' then train 
candidates for the grant of Short 
Service Regular Commiscion for 
non-technical candidates. The 
period of training of non-techni- 
cal candidates for grant of Short 
Service Regular Commission has 
been increased to about 10 
months and the first such course 
star.ed in middle of lOG.*). 

The table below gives the 
number of Gentlemen Cadets 
admitted to the various institu-' 
tions, date of commencement of 
their courses, date of passing out 
and the number of officers com- 
missioRCd in 1964. 


Course Number 

Name of Institution 

Date of Date of Number 

Commencement Passing out Commis- 
sioned. 

EC7(R) 

. IMA Dehra Dun 

25 Nov. 63 

25 Apr. 64 

150 

ECS 

. OTS Poona 

14 Oct, 03 

2 May 64 

’ 639 

EC9 

. OTS Madras 

21 Oct, 63 

9 May 64 

599 

Eqo 

. IMA Dehra Dun 

20 Jan. 64 

1 Aug. 64 

769 

ECli 

. ’MA Defira Dun 

17 Feb. 64 

29 Aug. 64 

51« 

EClO (R) . 

. lIviA Dehra Dun 

4 May 64 

3 Oct. 64 

196 

EC 11 (R) . 

. IMA Dehra Dun 

1 June 64 

31 Oct. 64 

49 
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Infanfry School, Mhow 

Commando Courses have 
been introdiice'd in -the Infantry 
School, Mhow from March, 1904, 
in order to train a nucleus of 
selected officers in patrolling and 
commando type of operations 
over difficult terrain. 

Army Cadet College, Poona 

The Army Cadet College 
moved from Now gong to the old 
location of the Officers’ Training 
Schoi’l. Poona in March, 1964. 
There arc -76 cadets under train- 
ing in the college. 

Tr^'ini’ii; of Police persoiihel and 
Training of foreign irmy per- 
sonnel 

Facilities were provided as ’ in 
previous years to officers and 
Other Ranks of friendly foreign 
countries. State Governments in 
India and Police personnel for 
training in military establish- 
ments. 

Trainin c abroad 

A limited number of ’officers 
were ‘■ent abroad on courses of 
instruction to keep abreast with 
•the latest techniques. During 


this year officers were sent for 
training to UK, USA, USSR, 
Australia and Hong Kong. 

Equipment and Provisioning of 
Stores in the Army 

Initial provisioning and con- 
tinued supply of modern equip- 
ment and stores for the Army 
has to take into account : 

(a) the assessing and provi- 
sioning of essential equip- 
ment for initial issue and 
maintenance of supplies: 

(b) the creation and mainte- 
nance of higher reserves to 
meet increased wastages 
in the event of hostilities, 
ensuring that storage loss 
and obsolescence which 
are inherent in such reser- 
\cs arc kept to the mini- 
mum. 

The evlcnl of reserves to be 
iield depends on several factors 
like the time taken for the stores 
and equipment to reach the for- 
ward posts and the time-lag for 
the profluction and delivery to 
the troops, the types and quan- 
tities of material required and at 
the rates of con.sumption during 
hostilities. The general principles 
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regarding level of reserves to be 
built up and held for various 
categories of equipment are con- 
stantly kept under review. Simul- 
taneously, standardisation of 
weapons and equipment required 
by the Army has also proceeded 
and programmes for production 
and provisioning are generally 
based on standardised weapons 
and equipment. As a result of 
detailed studies conducted in 
respect of individual items, deci- 
sions have been taken on the level 
of reserves to be built up. the 
production capacity to be estab- 
lished and the replacement of the 
existing equipment by modern 
equipment in a phased manner. 

During U)G4-05, the moder- 
nisation of arms and ammunition 
of the existing units and units 
under raising, both by import 
and by indigenous production, 
confinued. 

In the field of weapons, it is 
proposed to standardise as much 
as possible on weapons which 
can use mm ammunition. 
1*1 o semi-automatic Ishapore rifle 
ana the bolt-act on rilfe required 
by the Army, s well as the 
LMGs and the MMGsVill be of 
this bore. Existing weapons are 
being replaced by weapons pf 


this new' bore as they become 
available from I indigenous pro- 
duction. TIfj existing .303 bolt- 
action rifles and LMGs are being 
converted into this new bore. 

The Infantry Battalion Mortar 
is being replaced by a lighter 
and better range Mortar, initially 
procured under foreign aid. Steps 
are also being taken to establish 
indigenous production. 

^ Thew indigenous production of 
a light Howit;:er with longer range 
and better manoeuvrability as well 
as its ammunition has been 
established. 

The manufacture of a Medium 
Tank has been taken up at the 
Heavy Vehicles Factory, Avadi. 
The*firsl tank ‘VIJAYANTA* 
assembled at the factory has been 
successfully tried. The first 
batch of imported and indigen- 
ously manufactured tanks will be 
provided to units during the 
coarse of next year, 

I'chiifc’i 

A new policy has been evdived 
and approved last year in order 
to provide the Army with an 
operationally fit and reliable fleet 
of vehicles. It •provides for th# 
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discard of 1 ton and 3 ton vehicles 
on completion ■ of 35,000 miles or 
7 years service, whichever is 
later, but before they*, reach the 
stage of fill st confplete overhaul. 
Similarly, mileages and ages have 
been fixed for other categories on 
vehicles. This poliey also invol- 
ved the standardisation of trans- 
port requirements of various 
categories and capacities on a 
few types of vehicles manufactured 
in the country thus reducing 
maintenance and repair problems. 

The equipment which has 
been standardised are the Shakti- 
man 4x4, the TMB 4x4, the 
Dodge power wagon, the Nissan 
1-ton and the Nissan patrol, the 
Willys jeep and the Royal Enfield 
motor cycle. All these arc at 
present being manufactureu in 
this country. In pursuance of 
the policy of discarding old 
vehicles, 14,535 vehicles have 
been notified to the DGS & D 
for disposal. 

General Stores/Clotihng 

The initial shortages in gene- 
raJ utores and clothing have 
almost completely been overcome. 
The position regarding clothing 
and equipment including extreme 
C(dd clothing and' equipment for 


high altitudes, such as headgear, 
footwear, web equipment, tent- 
age, blankets, supply dropping 
equipment and harness and sadd- 
lery items is satisfactory. 

Th * repair of retrieved para- 
chutes'eontinue to be undertaken 
in order to economise in the 
consumption of this expensive 
item. Considerable quantities 
have been retrieved and re- 
issued. 

Si^nalv Equipment 

At the commencement of the 
Emergency, there was a serious 
shortage of signal equipment for 
units to be raised and available 
equipment was mostly old and 
out of date, rendering mainte- 
nance difficult owing to non-avail- 
ability of spares. The electronic 
base in the country has not deve- 
loped to such an extent that all 
the Army’s increased requirements 
for signal equipment can be met 
from indigenous sources. Imme- 
diate requirements are being met 
by import, largely from Aid or 
credit and to an increasing cxteilt 
by local production mainly at 
Bharat Electronics Limited. Simul- 
taneously, indigenous produc- 
tion has been planned and estab- 
lished for a larger number of signal 
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and radar equipment mainly at 
the Bharat Electronics Ltd., on 
the basis of license agreements 
with foreign manufacturers. 

Covered Accommodation for 
Ordnance Stores and Vehicles 

The increased quantities of 
stores that have to be maintained 
consequent on the increased size 
of the Army has made it neces- 
sary to provide additional accom- 
modation for the storage ol 
supplies and vehicles. 

Disposal of Surplus Store’s 

On the proclamation of the 
Emergency, a total ban was 
imposed on the disposal of surplus 
Defence Stores as well as salvage 
scrap. It has since been decided 
that a review should be made 
of all such stores. A Review 
Board to go into those items 
which had earlier been examined 
and recommended for disposal 
by an Inter-Sei vices Technical 
Team in 11).")9 was set up. Three 
technical teams were also set up 
to examine the obsolete^ stores. 
The Review Board and the 
Technical Teams hjve completed 
their work. They have reviewed 
stores valued at Rs. 1,^67-56 
lakhs. They have recommended 


disposal of stores valued at 
Rs. 1,480’36 lakhs* and re- 
utilisation of stores valued at 
Rs. 187 '20 ’lakhs. Action to 
dispose of the surplus# stores in 
accordance with their recommen- 
dations is being taken. A technical 
team has also been set up to 
screen unwanted current stores. 

Work Programme 

Creation of fnspectio i of 
orje sjOi^’^anisation 

After the declaration of the 
Emergency and the consequent 
increase in its work load, there 
has been a sizeable expansion of 
the Military Engineering Service. 
This necessitated an inspection 
organisation to guard against 
dilution in the standards to be 
adopted for works projects. An 
Inspectorate of Works, compris- 
ing three teams, each headed 
by an officer of llie rank of Supdt. 
Engineer/Lt. Col. was set^ up by 
the Enginger-in-Chief Branch to 
undertake inspection tours of the 
projects under exeCution and to 
advise the executive staff on 
proper designs, specifications an& 
quality control of works. 

These teams so far have 
visited 115 Stations during their 
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tours and covered 190 divisions. 
The Inspectorate has helped to 
create quality, '^consciousness 
amongst officers, and also in 
improving , designs and specifica- 
tions and their standardisation 
with a view to achieve the maxi- 
mum economy. 

Works Projects 

During the year, OSS works 
projects costing oyer Rs. 44*45 
crores were sanctioned by varjpus 
competent financial authorities 
under the ‘Emergency Works Pro- 
cedure and 25 projects costing 
Rs. 1.72 crores were sanctioned 
under the Normal Works Proce- 
dure. In addition, sanction was 
accorded for provision of married 
accommodation for 93 officers, 
SI JCOs and 96S ORs at a cost 
of Rs. 1 .61 crores. 

The total capital expenditure 
on Army works during the year 
is experted to be Rs. 43 crores. 

Aid to Civii At, i noKiTihS 

Assistance was rendered by 
*th% Army to the civil authorities 
■during natural calamities, fur 
maintenance of law and order, 
and also in the other types of 
'cases to the extent possible. Brief 


details of the assistance rendered 
by the Army are given below : — 

Natural Calamities 
(i) Fhojs 

During the year, areas in 
Punjab and the Union Territory 
of Delhi were badly affected by 
floods while Bihar, Rajasthan, 
Mysore, Maharashtra & Andhra 
Pradesh also suffered. Apart 
from Army personnel, various 
kinds of equipment from Army 
units and depots. c.,ir. vehicles, 
tents, bailey bridges, water-pumps, 
different types of boats, outboard 
motors. PSP sheets, etc., were 
provided for assisting the civil 
authorities in flood relief work. 
This helped greatly to bring timely 
relief in flood affected areas. 
Army personnel helped in plugg- 
ing breaches in bunds and roads, 
evacuation of marooned villagers 
and arranging ferry servic*es for 
civil officials and others. They 
also erected bailey bridges for 
maintaining road communica- 
tions. Tents were provided for 
accommodating evacuees from 
flood affected ureas. In Delhi, 
the troops performed the task of 
plugging the breaches of the 
Dhansa^ Bund in record time. 
■At the peak period, approxi- 
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mately 30 engineer officers and 
5,000 troops were employed. 

(ii) Cyclone 

In connection with the cyclone 
in Rameshwaram, Air Force 
Dakota aircraft were employed 
for providing aid, mainly by 
dropping supplies from air. The 
Army provided ejection crew and 
supply dropping equipment. 

(iii) Fires 

Army personnel and firefight- 
ing equipment were provided for 
extinguishing fires in some places 
in Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Maintenance of Low and Order 

(0 During the year, the Army 
with the help of the Assam 
Rifles, State Armed Police batta- 
lions aijd village guards, con- 
tinued it§ effort to maintain law 
and order in Nagaland. 

On the initiation of talks for 
a peaceful settlement, operations 
by th^ Security Forces in Naga- 
land wer-* suspended from the 
mid-night of 5th/6th September 
1964. 

(ii) The Army provided afcsis- . 
tance to the civil authorities in 


maintenance of law* and order 
during the distuibances at Karim- 
ganj, Shillong, Gauhati, Goal- 
pora, Tura, Nowgong in Assam, 
at Rourkela and Cuttack in 
Orissa, Jamshedpur, Ranchi and 
Bhagalpur in Bihar and Raipur 
in Madhya Pradesh. 

(iii) In connection with the 
agitation by the students at 
Bhubaneshwar and Cuttack in 
October 1964, the Government of 
Oriss» requested the local Army 
authorities for assistance. The 
necessary assistance was pro- 
vided by the Army. Troops 
were used for patrolling and flag 
marches. 

Other Types of Assistance 

(i) In* June 1964, colonies in 
South Delhi were faced with 
acute scarcity of drinking water. 
At the Request of the Delhi 
Administration, Army personnel 
with water trucks and trailers 
supplied drinking water in fhese 
colonies frona 20th to 22nd June 
1964. 

(ii) At the request of the, 
Deputy Commissioner, Nainital, 
Army personnel helped in the 
restoration of "Water supply in 
Haldwani which w%s damaged 
(fue to heavy landslides. 
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(iii) in December 1964, due 
to the cold wave in SrinagarValley, 
the Deputy Commissioner of 
Srinagar asked for Army assis- 
tance fo>.' the conveyance of 
foodgrains and water to Srinagar. 
The Army provided vehicles 
with drivers to assist the civil 
authorities in this task. The 
Army also assisted the civil 
authorities by providing bridging 
equipment, bulldozers, t-anspor- 
ters, for heavy .equipment and 
breakdown vehicle''. 

(iv) Xrm> units also assisted 
civil authorities to maintain law 
and order in Madras State during 
the recent anti-Hindi agitation. 

Indian Armid Fori is 

CONTINGI NT SiRVING AbROAO 

« 

Indian Armed Fore a Contin'icnt 
in Inclo-CUna 

Three International missions 
for sypcr\ i- on and control in the 
States of Vietnam,. Laos and 
Cambodia were set up under the 
Geneva Agreement during 
In her capacity as member and 
Chairman of the International 
Mission, India provided a number 
of Army personnel for manning 
fixed and Mobile Teams at 
various stations. 


During 1964, the strength of 
our Contingent was 48 officers, 
17 JCOs and i>6.5 ORs. The 
replacement of our personnel 
-.erving in Laos was carried out 
in November-Dcccmber 1964. 
The turnover of our personnel 
serving in Vietnam was carried 
out during May to July 1961. 

Indian Irmv Contm-ient Aonim' 
t' itli luc Lmlcd \ii'ion\ limer- 
'^ciu 1 Foi ee, Gaza 

When the LInited Nations 
Emergency Force was raised in 
November I9.16 to meet situation 
arising as a result of the Suez 
crisis. India provided a contingent 
comprising an Infantry Battalion 
and a number of ..iieillar> units. 
Our contingent has sime been 
maintained there and has been 
rotated at yearly intervals. The 
present strength of this contingent 
IS .‘{7 officers, tl JCOs and 
ORs 'I he eighth replacement of 
the contingent was earned out in 
October-November 1964. 

Indian Army Contingent sent to 
the Utjited Nations Force in the 
Congo 

In 1969, when trouble broke 
out jn the Congo and a United 
Nations Force was set up, India 
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provided a number of Officers, a 
military hospital and some ancil- 
lary units. During 1961, when 
conditions further deteriorated in 
that country, an Independent In- 
fantry Brigade Group was sent. 
This Brigade Group returned to 
India in 1963 and the ancillary 
units have been repatriated in 
June 1964 when the U.N. Force 
in the Congo was finally wound 
up. 

Lh'ited hations Ve/ven Obser- 
uidon \fivsion 

In December 196.3. India pro- 
vided a Colonel and four Majors 
for the United Nations Yemen 
Ob'.crsation Mission which was 
set up lor observation of with- 
drawal of U.A.R. troops from 
Yemen The Cok-ncl '■erved as 
Chief of Stair of the Mission and 
Majors as Observers, till the tih 
September. 11*64 whcii the 
Missio’i was wound up 

Depulatio’i oj a team of Pifi,’ < 
Office) ' to Mieerii! 

A 'earn of i\ Arms Ofiiecrs and 
2 Naval Ollicers headed b\ a 
Brigadier has be^ * deputed to 
Nigeria to assist the Government 
of that country in setting up a 
National Defence Academy* at« 


Kaduna. The Academy started 
functioning on the l9th February 
1964 and has iftade good progress 
with the assistance of the Indian 
team. 

TfcRRiiORiAL Army 

The Territorial Army is a 
force auxiliary to the regular 
Army and is the second line of 
Defence. This force consists of 
citizens who follow their normal 
vocations* and spare a part of 
their time for military training 
and undergo active • military 
service when embodied. The 
present authorised strength of the 
Territorial Army is 51,083. The 
actual sLrengih is 42,(X),>. The 
dtvrca'>c II stiongth during the 
vear is m only due to disband- 
men^ of .i luimber of Territorial 

Arms units 

WIku fci iiorial Arms units 
arc embodied, the personnel of 
ti.e units arc assigned dutie* as in 
the regular .\rm>. Before the 
commcncci.' Mit of the Emergency, 
16 units had been embodied. 84 
additional units were embodied 
thereafter out of a total numbbr ' 
of 140. J3 units are at present 
embodied. , 

During the yeart the Territorial ‘ 
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Army recruitment zones 
were reorganised and the whole 
country was divided into four 
zones instead i)f fiv«; previously in 
existence. During 1004, Si per- 
sons hav& been granted Officers’ 
Commissions and 9i persons 
Junior Officers’ Commi'>sions in 
the Territorial Arm> . 

Territorial Arms Officers have 
been made eligible foj promotion 
to the acting rank of Brigadier, 
against a specific vacancy, on 
completion of 2o \ears of sefvicc. 

Civil Government servants 
embodied for '•ervice in the Terri- 
torial Army are allowed to retain 
their civil family accommodation 
for two months from the date of 
their joining military duty if they 
are posted to a non-concessional 
area, or until their transfer to a 
peace station if they arc required 
to serve in a concessional area. 

It has been agreed by the 
Directtir of Employment F \- 
changes. Ministry o'f Labour, 
that Territorial Army personnel 
embodied for service during the 
present Emergency would be 
treated as “Discharged 'Govern- 
ment Employees” and accorded 
“Priority III” by * Employment 
Exchanges fornthe purpose of civil , 


employment provided they were 
employed on a whole-time basis 
against regular establishment for 
a period of six months or more. 

The role, concept and strength 
ot the Territorial Army are kept 
under constant review on the 
basis of the experience gained 
during the past l-’i years, to make 
it a more effective force. 

Lok Saiiayak Si na 

The Lok Sahayak Sena was 
formed on the 1st May Ih**'*, with 
the aim ol' instilling a sense of 
discipline, responsibility and self- 
reliance in the civil population 
through a short course of elemen- 
tary military training. Statutory 
recognition was given to the 
Scheme with the coming into 
Force ol the Lok Sahayak Sena 
Act 111 September Ihoti. The res- 
ponse to the Scheme has n-.it been 
encouraging. Sufficient ■ volun 
tcers could not be available for 
training in many States. Besides 
various organisations like Gram 
Kaksha Dal. etc., the Home 
Guards Organisation set up by the 
State G'overnments have been ex- 
panded and reorganised in the 
States. As the object of the Lok 
Sahayak Sena Scheme is being 
fully served by these organisa 



tions, the Lok Sahayak Sena has 
been found to be unnecessary. 
The Scheme has been withdrawn 
and all the Lok Sahayak Sena 
Teams have been disbanded. 

NAVY 

The Defence Plan 1964-69 
envisages the maintenance of the 
Navy at its present strength and 
replacement of older ships by 
modern vessels. During the year, 
action was taken for the acqui- 
sition of a modern submarine and 
certain other vessels as a part of 
this programme. 

Construction of Ships ami Crafts 

Negotiations were carried out 
with Vickers-Yarrow of the 
United Kingdom for the indige- 
nous construction of .*1 Frigates. 
The United Kingdom has offered 
a special defence credit of about 
£. 4‘7b millions to cover the 
external cost of the t rigate Pro- 
ject for the first four years as well 
as for the expansion of Ma 7 agon 
Dock. The necessary agreement 
has been signed with the foreign 
colIabiH ators and i: is anticipated 
that the Frigates ill join the 
Navy between 1971* and 197:1. 


Dredger at Mazagon Dock, 
Bombay and 2 'self-propelled 
Hopper ^Bargls at the Garden 
Reach Woikshops, Calcutta is 
being carried out 'in collaboration 
with Messrs Simons Lobnitz Ltd, 
of U.K. A 1,009 H.P. Tug was 
launched at the Garden Reach 
Workshops Calcutta on 20th 
November 1964. Work is also 
in progress at the Garden Reach 
Workshops for the construction 
of three Seaward Defence Boats, 
a ^jM) Ton Water Boat at an 
Ammunition Carrying Tug. 

Measures are being taken to 
make available to the Navy a 
modern fleet Replenishment 
Tanker. The tanker will be built 
by a public sector concern in a 
foreign shipyard and, when com- 
plcted. will be chartered to the 
Navy. 

The 'first Indian built Survey 
Ship, INS DARSHAK cons- 
tructed at Hindustan Shipyard 
Limited. ,Visakhapatnam was 
formally ''ommissioned into 
service on 28th Decffmber 1964. 

Recruitment ami Training 

During tl\e year, 41 officers 


, were recruited direct and 5S 

The construction of a Bucket • through the National Defence 
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Academy. The number of sailors 
recruited wa& 1 ,362. Initial train- 
ing on entry and’ specialised or 
refresher courses were given to 
■575 officers and 3,950 sailors. 
The training of reservists which 
was held in abeyance for some 
time was recommenced in June 
1964. 7 Naval officers were 
deputed abroad for training 
courses in specialist and technical 
fields. Another batch of 11 
sailors was sent for submarine 
training in the United (Kingdom. 
A number of Naval personnel 
from Commonwealth and other 
friendly countries were trained in 
IN ships and shore establish- 
ments. 

Naval Dockyard Expansion 
Scheme 

The Naval Dockyard Expan- 
sion Scheme IS designed to pro- 
vide adequate dockyard and work- 
shop facilities for the Navy. Most 
of the works in Stage I of the 
Scheme, viz., construction of a 
Cruiser Graving Dock, Patent 
Slipway, Bifrrack & Destroyer 
Wharves, Frigate and Boat 
Wharves have been completed, 
except for the provision of services 
on the Barrack, destroyer and 
Ballard Pier Wharves. These 
services havcf been ordered and • 


works are under execution. The 
extension of Ballard Pier is also 
in progress. 

It has been decided to carry 
out works relating to Stage II of 
this Scheme comprising the cons- 
truction of a South Breakwater, 
a Fitting out Wharf with allied 
services, the dredging of the Outer 
Basin and the reclamation of 
land for buildings and workshops. 
The preparation of detailed 
designs by the consulting engi- 
neers is in progress. 

Dockyard Facilities 

Messrs George Pry & Asso- 
ciates carried out. on behalf of 
the National productivity Coun- 
cil, a study of the stores inven- 
tory system ol the Naval Stores 
Organisation Spare Parts Dis- 
tributing Centre. One of the 
major recommendations of the 
National Productivity Council 
was the setting up of a Planning 
and Production Control Depart- 
ment in the Naval Dockyard. 
This department has been set up 
and IS now functioning on a 
limited scale. Action is being 
taken to procure machinery and 
equipment for setting up complete 
repair facilities at Visakhapat- 
nam. The establishment of a 
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base repair organisation at Port 
Blair is also under consideration. 

Naval Aviation 

A Naval Air Station at Dabo- 
lim, Goa was established during 
the year. The new establishment 
has been named INS HANSA. 

0 additional Seahawks were 
purchased in U.K. and flown to 
India. The Navy has under- 
taken to operate and maintain 
the MI<4 Helicopters belonging 
to the Indian Committee for 
Space Research (Thumba Rocket 
Project) till such time as their 
own personnel become available. 

Naval Works 

The major works which were 
sanctioned during the year in- 
clude the provision of a rail-road 
link* at the N.ival Armament 
Deppt, Karanja, the provision of 
fuelling facilities at Port Blair, 
the construction of a permanent 
MT Depot at Colaba, Phase II of 
the Nasal Armament Stores 
Depot, Cochin and of a jett\ at 
Chiealim (Goa). 

Organisational hnpi ovemeni 

A Central Designs Organi- 
sation has been set up at Naval 


Headquarters to undertake 
designing of ships Ad other craft 
required for the Indian Navy. A 
team of W officers is already 
functioning as ’ a cell of the 
Directorate of Naval Construc- 
tion. 

The Naval Works Study Team 
completed two projects — one on 
the ready use of stores in the 
Naval Dockyard, Bombay and 
the other oq construction work 
al„ INS HAMLA. Their 
recommendations are being imple- 
mented. 

Exercises and visits 

The Joint Commonwealth 
Exercises were held in Andaman- 
Noncowri Area from 2nd to 23rd 
March 1964. Naval ships taking 
part in these Exercises also visi- 
ted Sfingapore from Iflth to 24th 
March. 1964. INS MYSORE 
paid goodwill visits to norts in 
East. North and West coast of 
Africa as well as Gibraltar, Malta 
and Odessa. <NS TIR, the 
Cadets Training Establishment, 
also paid goodwill visits to fioiT^ 
of Penang, Male, Seychelles and 
Mombasa., As in the previous 
years, a number of Naval ships 
from Commom^ealth and othi&P 
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friendly countries visited Indian 
ports. 

Aid to Civil Authorities 

During' the rocket firings at 
Thumba in January 1964, an 
Alize aircraft, as well as the 
services of INS BETWA, were 
made available for sea. air and 
rescue duties. 

Naval ollicers and sailors 
helped to man essential services, 
such as diesel tug and motor 
launches, duiing the flotilla crew 
strike in the Bombay harbour. 

The Navy also rendered assis- 
tance to the Marmagoa Port 
authorities during the strike of 
winch drivers. 

INS INVESTIGATOR assis- 
ted the Mangalore Harbour Pro- 
ject for radio-active tracer studies 
in the dredger outer channel. 

The Navy collaborated with 
the Air Force in search opera- 
tions when 450t fishermen were 
missing with their boats off 
^ahinada on the East Coast in 
September and October, 1061. 

INS RAJPUT and’lNVESTl- 
«6ATOR succeeded in locating a 


Piper Club aircraft but were 
unable to salvage the aircraft due 
to heavy tidal conditions in 
the area. 

In December 1964, INS 
MAGAR and SHARD A carried 
out rescue operations off Dha- 
nushkodi m the havoc caused by 
the tidal wave and evacuated 
1,960 pel sons. 

Miscellaneous 

The following important sur- 
veys were taken up in 1964 and 
are expected to be completed 
during the 1964-65 season : - 

(a) Quilon to Nindakara. 

(b) Surat Road Anchorage. 

(c) Approaches to Bhavnagar. 

It has been decided to transfer 
permanently the responsibilities 
for the manning and operation of 
the Coastal Batteries from the 
Army to the Navy. 

The total strength of hospital 
beds has Seen raised to 810. A 
new 20 bedded hospital for Goa 
and an M.l. Room and Crash 
Room for the new Air Station at 

t 

Dabolim have been sanctioned. 
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An efficiency test has been intro- 
duced to assess the overall stan- 
dard of physical fitness amongst 
Naval officers. 

AIR FORCE 

The Air Force has to • play 
important roles in the event of 
war, in supporting the ground 
forces operationally and 
logistically, and in providing 
protection to vital installations 
against enemy air attacks. The 
Defence Plan envisages the 
build-up. and efficient mainte- 
nance, of a modern and properly 
balanced 4i» Squadron Air Force 
consisting of fighters, fighter 
bombers, bombers, strategic and 
maritime reconnaissance air- 
craft, and transport aircraft 
including helicopters. The air- 
craft required are to be obtained 
both by purchase from abroad to 
the extent feasible and necessary 
and •by indigenous production. 
As an additional measure for the 
improvement of our defence 
against enemy air attacks, sur- 
face-to-air guided weapons comp- 
letes are to be installed in certain 
vital areas. NegotiatTons have 
been completed this year for the 
purchase of the hecessar> equip- 
ment for this weapon system. 
The Plan also caters * fdr thjj 


installation of highpowered static 
radars, a tropo-spheric com- 
munication system and airborne 
electronic ^equipment. Develop- 
ment of ground Facilities such as 
the improvement of ihe existing 
runways and the addition of new 
runways and a substantial pro- 
gramme of works services are in 
progress. Steps are also being 
taken for .the recruitment and 
training of the various categories 
of technical and non-technical 
personnel. 

Air Forci Re-equipment 

Provramme 

The build up of the Air Force 
to a modern and balanced 45 
Squadron force calls for the 
procurement of substantial num- 
ber of modern aircraft to replace 
the older aircraft still in service 
and also to raise fresh operational 
Squqdrons. The older aircraft 
are to be replaced as their main- 
tenance becomes more and more 
difficult with the passage, of time 
due to .the non-availability of 
spares. On account of rapid 
developments in tTie field of aero- 
nautics, aircraft with higher 

» * 

speeds and longer range are 
being pressed into service in the" 
Air Forces of all the countries. 

For proper air defence, ou^ 
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fighter/fighter-bomber Squadrons 
have to be provided with high 
performance aircraft required for 
interception and close support/ 
reconnaissance * duties. For 

t 

interception work, the supersonic 
MIG aircraft are to be used. 
Following the visit of Defence 
Minister to Russia, an agreement 
has been concluded with the 
Government of USSR for the 
supply of some more MIG air- 
craft which will enable us to 
equip three of our fighter Squad- 
rons with these supersonic 
fighters. . The MIG aircraft 
which are being obtained from 
USSR as well as those which are 
to be produced indigenously, will 
enable a proper build up of the 
operational Squadrons of our Air 
Force. 

For close support duties, high 
speed versatile aircraft with slow 
speed handling characteri.stics, 
heavy load carrying capacits and 
considerable range are required. 
It is anticipated th^it thc.sc 
requirements would be fulls met 
by a more advanced version of 
“Marut” on which certain deve- 
v^optnental work is vet to be 
•completed. Certain suggestions 
regarding the devclop/nent of this 
aircraft made by an Expert Team 
• Trom USA are 1)elng taken into 


account in overcoming the deve- 
lopmental problems. 

Gnats, which are already 
being produced by the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited will conti- 
nue to be used to equip our opera- 
tional Squadrons. In addition 
to the efforts being, made to 
achieve as early as possible in- 
digenous production of sufficient 
number of MIG and Marut air- 
craft, efforts arc continuing to 
obtain quickly a part of our air- 
craft requirements from friendly 
foreign countries. 

The lAF fleet of transport 
aircraft has been substantially 
increased since November 1062. 
The delivery of Caribou medium 
transport planes contracted for 
purchase from Canada was 
completed during the year. The 
aircraft were ferried to India b\ 
lAF air crew. The >ear has also 
been marked by the delivery to 
the Air Force of 2 ol the Avro- 
74S aircraft under manufacture 
in tlie Kanpur Division of 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited. 
Further deliveries to the Air 
Force may have to be dovetailed 
with the requirements of the 
Indian Airlines Corporation 
which ipay also lequire some of 
<hesc aircraft. 
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The present transport fleet of 
the ^ir Force consists of a var- 
iety of types. This creates pro- 
blems of repair and maintenance 
facilities for each type of aircraft. 
It has been decided that as the 
existing aircraft waste out, the 
transport fleet would be reduced 
to two types of aircraft — a heavy 
type and a medium type with 
short take-off and landing capa- 
city. The AN-12 obtained from 
USSR will be the heavy freighter 
type of aircraft to be used by the 
Air Force. The present fleet of 
Dakotas is becoming obsolete 
and these aircraft will be released 
for training as soon as it is pos- 
sible to replace them by more 
modern aircraft. The indigen- 
ously manufactured Avro-748 
IS a passenger version to be used 
for both civil and military pur- 
poses and an order for a number 
of these aircraft has been placed 
by fhe Air Force on Hindustan 
Aerbnautics Limited. The med- 
ium transport type of aircraft has 
to possess short take off and 
landing capabilities. The suit- 
ability of a militarj version 
oV the Avro-718 HS-748 MF as 
the future medium* transport 
type of aircraft under exami- 
nation. 

for carrying men *and sqp- 


plies in forward areas as well as 
for duties like casualty evacuation, 
communications and reconnais- 
sance, the Indian Air Force 
requires helicopters. The heli- 
copter fleet has been consider- 
ably augmented by the arrival of 
Alouettes ordered earlier. An 
agreement has been signed for 
the purchase of Ml-4 helicopters 
the bulk of which have been 
received. In addition, a pro- 
gramme of manufacturing Alou- 
ettes in the country has been 
undertaken and a substantial 
order has been place.d upon the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

For air observation support of 
artillery operations, two types of 
aircraft are required — one for 
operations in the plains and foot 
hills and the other for operations 
at higher altitudes. The Auster 
airci'aft now employed in the for- 
mer role will be replaced by Kri- 
shak II manufactured by HAL. 
The first aircraft delivered has 
been fou’id suitable and an order 
has been placcd^for a number of 
these aircraft. These will be 
delivered in 1965-67. ,Tljp 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limit^ 
has also undertaken the develop- 
ment of high altitude air 
observation aKcraft, a moje 



powerful version ' of Krishak II, 
for the Air FtJrce. 

A few Super-coAstellations 
weie acquired in 1962. These 
aircraft require to be modified 
and re-equipped for maritime 
reconnaissance duties lo replace 
the Liberators. One such aircraft 
has been re-equipped and on 
successful completion of trials the 
remaining aircraft will be modi- 
fied and re-equipped for service 
replacing the Liberators. 

To meet -the requirements of 
aircrew training, some Harward 
aircraft were acquired during the 
year under the US Aid Pro- 
gramme. A few Hunter trainers 
are expected to be received from 
the United Kingdom under the 
Aid Programme. A basic jet 
trainer has been developed 
by the HAL, Bangalore Division 
and the first proto-type 
(HJT-16) flew in October, 
1964. Orders have been placed 
on HAL for a number of these 
aircraft. 

Surface-io air Guided Weapons 
SfBtefn 

Considerable progrjcss has 
been made during the year in the 
tpaTIning of Air iPbree personnel 


and the institution of necessary 
works services for the installation 
of the equipment for the SAGW 
complexes in certain areas. 

Improvement of Air Defence, 
Warning & Communications 
System 

The US Government had 
agreed to supply sets of powerful 
static installations to provide 
effective radar cover for our 
northern and north-eastern bor- 
ders. Due to the screening effect 
of the Himalayan ranges, the 
coverage of these radars is some- 
times restricted. This is off-set 
by the installation of a certain 
number of light early warning 
stations. The establishments 
necessary for manning these 
radar installations and al.so var- 
ious works services necessary at 
the sites chosen for the installa- 
tions have been sanctioned. It is 
expected that some of these in- 
stallations would come into 
operation during 1965. 

Necessary establishments 
have also btpti sanctioned for the 
modern communications system 
which will link the. radar stations, 
operational bases and a number 
of important Air Force units. 
Tht* system will ^ considerably 
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enhance the reliability, security 
and speed of communications 
which are essential for efficient 
air operations. Certain aspects 
of this project connected with the 
provision of the necessary works 
services and the procurement 
from indigenous sources of an- 
cillary equipment which would 
supplement the items from 
abroad are under examination. 

Air Force Works 

The total actual expenditure 
on Air Force works services 
during I96S-64 was Rs. 27.i>9 
crores. At the commencement of 
the current financial year, 46S Air 
Force works for which sanctions 
had been issued to the extent 
of Rs. 107 crores were under 
various stages of execution. The 
carry-over value on the 1 st April 
1904 was 39.riS crores. From 1st 
April 1964 till 1st February 1965, 
additional works were sanctioned 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 31 ’O.} 
crores. The revised budget allot- 
ment for 1964-65 stands at Rs.30 
crores. 

Duiing the cu'‘rent Vmancial 
year work on the v-nstruction/ 
extension of the Vunways and 
taxi-tracks, etc., at seven more 
air-fields has been completed, • 


while the work on four airfields is 
expected to be completed shortly. 
The runway atfd taxi-track for the 
new airfield at Hindon near 
Ghaziabad, which A^ere com- 
menced last year, have been 
completed. The construction of 
the technical buildings as well as 
of administrative and domestic 
accommodations is in progress. 
A proposal to invite tenders from 
qualified architects for the lay 
out and design of the proposed 
Air^Forco Academy at Hydera- 
bad is under consideration. Pro- 
vision of family accommodation 
has been sanctioned by Govern- 
ment during the current financial 
year at six Air Force Stations. 

Manpower Review — Progress in 
recruitment 

Additional manpower espe- 
cially technical is required both 
for making up the deficiencies in 
the establishments of the existing 

units of the Air Foice in order to 

* 

impiove their operational effi- 
ciency, and ♦o man new types of 
units. Accordingly, a revised 
cadre has been authorised. 

Nearly half the revised officer 
cadre will consist of pilots and 
navigators, the remainder being 
technical and * non-technical 



officers. Among airmen, nearly 
two-thirds will be technicians and 
about one-third non-technicians. 
The sanctioned establishments 
of the individuaf units are being 
examined and modified as a 
continuing proce>s, by a standing 
committee. 

Suitable candidates are being 
recruited to fill the authorised 
officer vacancies, tlirough five 
Preliminary Selection Centres and 
four Air Force Selectioij Boards. 
The former arc responsible for 
the initial screening of applicants 
for co.mmissions and the lattci 
for the final selection of candi- 
dates for pre-conimission training 
at the various Air Force institu- 
tions. Airmen are recruited 
through 17 Air Force Recruiting 
Offices. During the ealendaV year 
1964, the above-mentioned agen- 
cies recruited a total of over 
11,000 officers and airmen. 

On the basis of the progress 
which lias already been made in 
the recruitment of the various 
categories of olficer.s and airmen 
and taking into account the revised 
draining programme to be intro- 
duced this year, which is des- 
cribed in the succeeding para- 
graphs, it is expected that the 
Approved cadre oi officers and 


airmen in the various technical 
and non-tcchnical branches of the 
45 Squadron Air Force would be 
completed well before the expiry 
r>f the Defence Plan period. The 
cadre has already been completed 
in r’spect of some categories of 
technical and non-technical 
airmen. 

Review of Enter '^ency Training 
Programmes 

An emergency programme 
had been undertaken after 
November, 1JM)2 in order to make 
up the deficiencies of officers and 
airmen in the sanctioned Air 
Force establishmeiu •. This pro- 
gramme was of great use in 
making up the deficiencies in the 
cadres. Having regard to the 
progi v- . achieved and the need to 
bring back the length of training 
courses to normal at the earliest 
po.ssibic date, a revised training 
programme has now been drawn 
up. It h;^^ been decided to 
increase the duration of the initial 
training courses of recruits to both 
ilic technical and non-tcchnical 
ground duly branches of Air 
Force. Some of the courses will 
be extended from one year to one 
and a half years* and others from 
ft months to 1 year. Generally, 
♦he courses will be brought back 
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to pre-emergency standards. 

The revised initial programme 
for ground duty officers will come 
into force from the middle of 
1965. The emergency training 
programme for the various cate- 
gories of airmen is also under 
review. 

The progress made in making 
up past deficiencies and the re- 
view mentioned above involves a 
reduction in the number of train- 
ing institutions, with consequent 
economies. The Pilot Training 
Establishment at Allahabad and 
the Air Force Flying College at 
Jodhpur are to be amalgamated 
into one unit at Jodhpur for pro- 
viding basic and intermediate 
flying training. One each, out of 
the existing two transport and jet 
training Wings, will close down 
in 1906. When the Air Force 
Academy near H\ Jerabad is 
establisiicd, it will absorb some of 
the existing training institutions 
and, inv ; Ha proviilc at one 
place pik ii'aining from the basic 
to the advanced stage. 

It beer decided to form an 
Operational Trainirf* '^mit for 
imparting a.lvanccd flying train- 
ing, including bombing formation 
flying, etc., to Air Force pilots on 


Hunter aircraft. The new institu- 
tion will relieve the fighter/bomber 
squadrons of <hc task of further 
advanced tiaining of newly com- 
missioned pilots. 'The operational 
squadrons will then be free to 
devote their attention entirely to 
maintaining combat readiness at 
all times. 

In order to familiarise our 
officers with the specialised 
techniques of the MIG, it has 
been d'^eided . to acquire some 
MIC Iraifier aircraft. 

It is essential that our officers 
should keep themselves in touch 
with the latest developments and 
modern techniques of air science. 
It was found possible to secure 
130 vacancies during 1964-6') on 
various training courses abroad. 
Seventy of the vacancies were 
obtained in the USA, 50 in the 
UK and 10 In the USSR. 

In spite of the fact that the 
facilities available in Indja are 
fully c'.tendjjd fv-»r the training of 
considerable '>umbcrs of young- 
men recruited as pilots, it has 
been foand possible to give train- 
ing to small number of cadets 

c 

from Nigeria, Yemen and UAR. 
An air force ^training team was 
also deputed dir’ng the year to 
ilraq. 
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Provisioning anti procurement of 
Stores 

The Committee s»et. up to exa- 
mine the policy and system for 
provisioning and procurement of 
stores for the Indian Air Force 
inter alia emphasized the need to 
set up a whole-time maintenance 
planning team as soon as possible 
after a decision is taken to pro- 
duce indigenously any new type 
of aircraft. It similarly stressed 
the desirability of setting '^P 
Initial Provisioning Committee 
when a new type of aircraft is 
purchased from abroad. The 
primary object of setting up these 
committees is to ensure that 
advance action is taken to evalu- 
ate the full requirements of spare 
parts as well as to work out for 
purposes of repair and overhaul, 
the appropriate life-times of the 
thousands of components which 
'•p to make up a modern aircraft, 
ana tlicreby prevent the occu- 
rence >f provisioning bottlenecks. 
Initial Provisioning Committees 
have ^cordiiigly been set up, for 
the Onadiair Caribou aircraft as 
we’l «s for the French Alouette 
Aclic>pter. An initial Provision- 
ing C( mmittce is also to he set up 
for Aussian aircraft, while a 
Miriutcnance Planning Team will 
examine prcA'isioning problems. 


connected with the indigenously 
produced HF-24, HS 748 MF 
(Avro) and Krishak-II aircraft. 

Repair anti '*fainte>tance 

The day-to-day servicing of 
the Air Force aircraft i< done at 
the Held units, but major repair 
work is done cither in Air Force 
Repair Depots or in undertakings 
like HAL, lAC and Air India. 
Repair facilities have been 
developed for all aircraft and 
equipment c\cept a few new types 
which have been recently intro- 
duced in respect of w'hich facilities 
arc in the process of being esta- 
blished. Pending the creation of 
such facilities it is necessary to 
send a few of tliese aircraft abroad 
for overhaul. The system of 
repairs, maintenance and over- 
haul of the different types of air- 
craft held by the Indian Air Force 
was reviewed during the year. In 
the case of aircraft indigenously 
manufactured, it h is been decided 
that major repairs and overhaul 
of both Liigines and airframe 
would be entra-.ted to the 
manufacturing unit. fhc*. Air 
Force ^'ill then he responsible 
only for first and second line 
maintenance a‘nd major inspection 
of aircraft indigenously manufac- 
tured.* Major repairs and over- 
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•hauls of engines and airframes of 
aircraft obtained from USSR, 
other than MIG-21 will, however, 
be done by the Air Force which 
will also be responsible for all 
maintenance, repair and overhaul 
work in respect of other types of 
aircraft except where it is possible 
to entrust these tasks to H.A.L., 
Air India orl.A.C. Overhaul and 
repair of Viscounts is being done 
by i.A.C. and that of Super Con- 
stellations by Air India. H.A.L. 
are continuing to undertake over- 
haul of engines for Dakotas and 
a few other types of aircraft. At 
present there is tmly one Base 
Repair Depot for maintenance, 
repair and overhaul and one 
Repair and Maintenance Unit. 
Two more Base Repair Depots 
have been sanctioned one of 
which has started functioning. 

The system of Base Repair 
Depots, Repair and Maintenance 
Units* and Storage arrangements 
has also been rationalised. Due 
to the rapid expansion of the Air 
Force and shortages in manpower 
and spares and certain lacuna in 
the svstem of organising repairs, 
there had been some accumiila- 
tions of repair work in the Air 
Force Repair De/ois. Repair 
work has been reorganised with 
a view to achieving a bet{er out- 


put. A tedhnical team has also 
been constituted to assess and 
survey stocks^of repairable stores 
and recommend a practicable 
programme for, their repair or 
disposal. 

With the growth of the Air 
Force, problems of storage of 
spares have also increased. A 
review has been undertaken of 
the storage space required and 
the manner in which it can be 
utilised to the best advantage. As 
older types of* aircraft are wasted 
out, due caution has to be exer- 
ci.sed in ordering spares. Steps 
are also being taken to introduce 
mechanisation m the maintenance 
of stock cards in a number of Air 
Force Wings. 

An agreement was concluded 
with the Indian Oil Corporation 
in November 1962, according to 
which the Corporation undertook 
the construction of Bulk Petro- 

f 

leum Installations at certain air- 
fields. These installations were 
to be constructed in accordance 
witti the specifications and require- 
ments of Tie Indian Air Force, 
the entire cost oT construction 
to be borne by the Corporation. 
Construction has been completed 
at seven airfields and at three 
others the work is nearing com- 
pletion. 
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Conditions of Service’ 

Details of various measures 
taken for improving the con- 
ditions of service relating to pay 
and allowances, pensions, welfare 
facilities which are of general 
applicability to all the three 
Services are outlined in 
a separate Chapter. 

The riilcb regarding grunt of 
pay and allowances a:’d of pro- 
motion to personnel of the 
Regular Reserve and the Au.xilviry 
Air Force ha\e been reviewed, in 
order to bring them into closer 
parity with those applicable to 
Regular Air Force Ofiicers. All 
officers of the Auxiliary Air Force 
who were called up for service 
after the declaration of emergeney 
and were not more than do years 
old, would be cITered Regular 
Commission ^ on certain terms. 

To meet ‘.hortages particularly 
of technical airmen, it has been 
decided, as a temporary measure 
to retain airmen in .scrvu'c beyond 
their normal period of engage- 
ment. Rules *jiave been framed 
in April lOGf, under Section 3 of 
’the Defence of India Acjt 19G2, 
empowering the prescribed Air 
Force authorities to extend the 
^service of any person subject to 


the Air Force Act, 1950 for such 
period or periods as may be 
necessary if such extension is 
warranted for the efficient con- 
duct of Air Force operations or 
by the exigencies of Air Force 
service. Some officers, who arc 
being retired on attaining the age 
of superannuation, arc also being 
re-employed on a yearly basis. 

hiib. cnio.ial h'o 

Educational programmes have 
been expanded to meet increased 
requirements of training. There 
wa.s a corresponding increase in 
the activities organised under the 
General Education Scheme, 
which is designed to provide com- 
prehensive cducatio.'i li facilities 
to all servicemen. (The Scheme 
incliidci the conduct of service 
educational examinations, organi- 
sation of librarie,, info rm.it ion 
room-., hobbie.s, external lectures, 

f I 

propagation of Hindi in the Air 
Force children's scho.iK). ’Of the 
33 children’s schools, nine more 
were taken over by the Union 
Education Ministry under the 
Central School Scheme. 

A ir craft A ccidents 

Aircraft of the lAF were in- 
volved jn the course of the year 
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in a certain number of unfor- 
tunate accidents which invited 
public attention. Government 
desired to be ensured that the 
existing regulations and arrange- 
ments for flying and flight safety, 
for clearance of an aircraft as lit 
for flying, and for training of 
personnel in relation to the tasks 
to be performed, were :idcq’»ate 
and tiicrc was no avoidable 
accident. A high-level committee 
headed by the Cabinet Secretary, 
with the Vice Chief of the Ai" 
Staff and the Dirccior-Gencral of 
Civil Avi..iion as member', was 
set vjp m Max If’f’t to v.<.,'inine 
this question and t * recommend 
further measures. :1 anx, to mini- 
mise .iccidcnts. ThcCorriinittee 
submit -d il^ report it. Voc mhor 
106 1. 

Ik'. Conimit’ec rccv>g u 
that fti .1 'orvicc i kc tiv lAF 
accidcfils canii'Si be copiplcte*' 
eliminated and found '.hat despuc 
an increase in mg hours since 
the dec!.. ration of cmergencx . t*'e 
rate of major ,iccidcnts had 
remP. ned steady and that during 
the pej.od thc*rates ok 

fatal accidents as \\ as of those 
in which the aircraft were dama- 
ged beyond economical repairs 
had declined. The Committee • 
found that in t$e field of pilot 


error, there was » striking pre- 
ponderance isf accidents during 
landing. • Technical failure or 
malfunction was* responsible for 
about 25% of the acci3ents in the 
Air Force, while the most 
important among the miscella- 
neous casual factors was “bird 
strikes”. The contribution of 
weather as a cause had increased 
from .5T pc cent in 1001 to 12’2 
per cent in 196.3. 

The Committee Ins recom- 
mended. '.’Iter 'lia • various 
•Tjc.'t urcs f>r improving the 
col'e.tior of metec>rological data, 
the revision of l!;ur\'ey of India 
maps to keep pace W'ththe needs 
of,t mojern \\* Force, the adop- 
t’on of e!'”tric airfield lighting and 
groiina control .approach systems 
at .".'ll ; ..-holds: the in-mPation 
of ‘Mr'’e>" '.n -0 -id.ar at certain 
i( eal p ■>! r.' . nd ha/ardous areas, 
..lid :h.- prv'xisi'sn adequate 
nnmhe > of fa^t-moving fire 
figlumg vehicles with a large foam 
capacitv. 

These and other recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are iincfer 
examination. Even before the 
Committee s^ubmitted its report, 
action had been initiated on some 
of the measures "necessary for 
improving the flying safety of Air 
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Force operatio^is. A considerable 
programme has beeh undertaken 
incoordination with the Ministry 
of Education for ihe expansion of 
the Survey of India to enable it 
to produce an extensive series of 
special charts and maps required 
for modern Air Force operations. 
Special equipment is beiitg 
obtained from abroad f'r this 
purpose. Steps have also becMi 
taken to provide special electric 
lighting at certain airfields and 
to obtain g/oand control 
approach s\ stems from abroad. 

It has been decided lliat t!ie 
study of aircrali accidents on the 
lines conducted by the Committee 
should be a continuous process, 
and that the results of the analysis 
made should be kept upiodate 
and measures undertaken ia tiie 
light of such unalvsis tv» minimise 
accidents. 

Aid to Civil (iu!lioriiic\ 

The* service-, of iraiisport 
squadrons of the Air Force were 
made available on a number of 
occasions during the year for 
»'aefial reconnaissance, air-drop- 
ping of supplies and for air-lifts of 
persons and stores ^when other 
means of transport by civil air- 
lines, road or railway were cither 
not available or suitable. 


In September-October 1904. 
at the request of the local civil 
authorities. Air Force Liberator 
and Packet aircraft rendered 
assistance in the search for fisher- 
men who were adrift in the Bay 
of Bengal off the coast of Kaki- 
nadu. When tiie cyclone and 
tidal waves struck Rameshw'aram 
and Dhanushkodi in December 
1964, aircraft were immediately 
deployed for rescue and relief 
operations. lAF aircraft made 
several sorties, in which they air- 
dropped about kg. of relief 

supplies fn'in _’4in lo 29th 
Decemb..'r Uni i 

The Air Force alsi> undertook 
extensive air-transport operations 
in connection witli the main- 
tenance of law and order during 
the disturbances in Madras .State 
111 Februarv I9i>."), 

DEFENCE PRODUCITON 
POLICY AND OBJl-CTIVr S 

fherc i.s need for a careful 
assessment of the extent of rc.scrve 
slock of stores to be built up for 
meeting 'the large '•equiremein of 
the Defence Forces in the initial 

I 

periods of combat and of the 
production capacity to be set up 

i 

(in the country for the manufac- 
ture of Defence stores and equip 



ment. It is necessary to balance 
these two requirements with the 
available financial and material 
resources. 

The requirements of the 
Defence Forces for stores and 
equipment during active hostili- 
ties are several times larger than 
requirements during peace-time. 
In some cases the ratio of war- 
time consumption to consumption 
in peace-time i.s as much as (JO : 1. 
To ensure an uninterrupted and 
adequate flow of material during 
combat, the ideal condition is to 
have a Production Base which 
can be geared up within a short 
period for manufacture of arms, 
ammunition and other equipment 
at the war level of consumption. 

The establishment of a sound 
an(| strong production base lor 
meeting the Defence requirements 
is being planned with the follow- 
ing policy guide lines : 

(a) The Defence Services 
must have modern and 
eflTic cn( weapons and 
equipment capable of ade- 
quate performance in the 
terrain and conditions 
under which ’they. arc 
called upon to operate. 


(b) The idea of moving mili- 
tary jtores in large quanti- 
ties from abroad in times 
of need, even if readily 
available, is not a practi- 
cal proposition. It is, 
therefore, essential to 
build up production capa- 
city within the country. 
This is also in the long 
run more economical in 
rupee as well as foreign 
exchange expenditure. 
The total cost in setting 
up adequate capacity to 
meet the full requirements 
of stores and equipment 
is, however, very much 
higher than what our 
financial resources can 
permit. The production 
capacity which will vary 
according to the nature 
of the item has. therefore, 

. to be fixed taking into 
account various factors 
like 

(i) the availability of 
stockpiles of and 
item« and supplies 
from production 
during the Itaitial 
stages of combat ; 

(ih the time that will be 
rcqyired to set 
additional capacity ; 



(iii) alternative of stock- 
piling in adequate 
quantities certain cri- 
tical jtems which are 
.not exposed to the 
risk of deterioration 
in storage or obsoles- 
cence. 

(c) The gap between the 
requirements and the 
capacity that will become 
available when the present 
plans arc implementLd 
would as far as possible 
have to be met by orga- 
nising production of com- 
ponents in civil industry. 
Placement of educational 
orders, provision of techni- 
cal assistance, etc., are 
some of the steps taken to 
develop capacity in the 
civil industry for the 
manufacture <>f Defence 
equipment. 

(d) Tu achieve a switch-over 
within a '^hort time from 
peace-time le\cls to peak 
rates of production it will 
be neccs<.ary to conserve 
the trained manpower and 
the techniques in the 
Defence industries. This 
necessita^s the keeping 
of certain lines of produc- 


tion “going” as it is 
always easy to expand an 
existing line of production 
than to make a fresh 
start. 

(e) Once the stockpile objec- 
tives of the Services are 
met the capacity available 
in the defence production 
establishments will become 
surplus even after setting 
aside .some capacity to 
maintain trickle produc- 
tion to keep the technique 
alive. It will then be 
necessary to undertake 
the manufacture in these 
establishments of products 
which will 't:vngllien the 
general economy of the 
country ; and in .such u 
manner tlut c.tpacity can 
be switched back to 
Defence needs when such u 
step becomes iieccs;.arj. 
Such use of capacity in 
defence pro.li'ction estab- 
lishments IS an accepted 
practice in all countries. 
Rc-utilisatioii of this capa- 
city* for production of 
civilian items calls tor 
careful planning and has 
to be undertaken in 
advance of the time by 
which stockpile objectives 
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of the Services arc 
expected to be met. 

(0 In choosing a proper pro- 
duct mix of weapons, 
every country develops its 
own tactical and strategic 
doctrines depending upon 
the type of war which it 
has to face. India has 
also to standardise its 
weapons and equipment 
and evolve a suitable mix 
which will answer the 
needs of a war v/hich may 
be forced upon it. The 
various weapons and 
equipment which are con- 
sidered best suited for our 
conditions are not avail- 
able in any one country ; 
nor is it possible to ensure 
a steady supply of such 
weapon^ and equipment 
from xhe respo. dve coun- 
tries of origin in the case 
of our being involved in 
hostilities. Therefore, it 
becomes a basic necessity 
to establish manufacturing 
^ e ipacitics especially for 
• "apons, ammunition and 
equipment whir'' are 
required in • considerable 
quantities by our Armed 
Forces. 

While the nbov( sets out some 


of the guide lines tc^ policy, the 
day-to-day wosking of the defence 
production .establishments calls 
for considerable* amount of 
managerial and technfbal talent 
as well as unstinted co-eperation 
from the workers. The year 
1964-65 recorded the highest 
volume of production in the 
defence establishments and this 
has been due, in a large measure, 
to the human effort at all levels. 

"rtie need for the Services to 
have modern equipment suitable 
for the terrain and type of com- 
bat has been emphasised earlier. 
There is an element of in-built 
obsolescence in adopting equip- 
ments developed and brought to 
use in other countries, since the 
release ^f ^uch equipment is ob- 
tained sometime after it h.is been 
in use in the country of origin. 
Besides, <uch equipment having 
been designed with different 
objectives may not fit in with all 
our nC' ds. It is, therefore, of 
paramount im’^ortance that talent 
and capacity should be developed 
for the design and production of 
advanced equipment within th£ 
country. *It L also the experience 
that the equipment designed and 
developed locally can be brought 
jnto production sooner than the 
equipment for which designs are 
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brought from other sources. The 
Research & • Development 

Department in" the .Ministry of 
Defence has been organised with 
this prime objective. The 
successful development of the self- 
loading rifle and the mountain 
gun and the short period within 
which it has been possible to get 
into bulk production of these 
items are the result of the close 
coordination (hat is essential 
and that has been* achieved in the 
field of defence research * and 
productipn. 

ORDNANCK FACTORIES 

A vital objective of production 
planning is to achieve economic 
and optimum production by 
having modern, efficient ahd well- 
balanced plant which is in good 
condition. The condition of the 
equipment is acute in a majority 
of the Ordnance Factories as com- 
pared to other Defence Produc- 
tion units which were established 
« 

more recently. The oldest 
Ordnance Factory is 164 years 
old ; 8 were established before 
the First World War; another 
8 during the Second World War. 
The equipment of these factories is 
outmoded and worn out and has 
to be replaced. A comprehensivt^ 
five year plan for modern i.sation 


at an estimated cost of Rs. 33*2 
crores with a foreign exchange 
component of 15*2 crores was 
drawn up last year. The pro- 
gramme specially covers the fields 
of metal making and shaping, 
optical, filling and explosives 
apart from certain special equip- 
ments for armament production. 
The lists of plant and machinery 
required for the first two years 
of the plan have already been 
projected and it is our policy to 
give this plan a very high 
priority. When an old type of 
machine is replaced by a new 
type, the capacity often becomes 
unbalanced. The plan, therefore, 
also envisages balancing of equip- 
ment to the extent necessary. A 
certain amount of rationalisation 
of the various lines of production 
is also contemplated. 

The Ordnance f- actor les have 
continued to maintain the high 
rate of production and exceeded 
the HK» crores target for 1963-64. 
The value of issues increased 
from Rs. 63.9 crores in 1963-63 to 
Rs. 111.34 crores during 1963-64. 
During 1961-66 production of 
Ordnance Factories is expected 
to be higher than that in 1963-64. 

tIic work done in the Ord 
nance Factories for civil indentors 
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(including the Border Roads and establishing production of 
Development Board) in the last other weapons and ammunition, 
4 years was as follows : — in particular the’ammunition for 


t960-6I 

Rs. 7*45 crores 

1961-62 

Rs 6*06 crores 

J%2-63 

Rs. 5*00 crore^ 

1963-64 

♦Rs. 2 '7I crores 


(•^This includes a little over one crore 
for Border Roads). 

• 


It will be seen that since the 
emergency the work of civil 
indentors has gone dow ii steeply. 
This position has continued 
during the currci t year. 

Anns and Ammunition 

During the currei-t year, pro- 
duction of a number ol new 
items was established for all the 
three Services. Some of the 
important items si established 
were a Tank Gun, a heavy Mor- 
tar and 30 mm ammunition for 
the Air Force. A new mountain 
gun of Indian design and of high 
performance has been developed 
and '.as gone into production. 
The "'te of production of a 
number of items cstabh'shed in 
the preceding yeas went up mani- 
fold during the current year. 

Considerable progress has also 
been made in developing designs 


the*new heavy Mortar. A fu/e 
already under production has been 
successful!} adopted for one of 
the new items of equipment in 
lieu of the complicated fu7e 
prescribed by the original desig- 
ners. At Khamaria with the 
production of a new type of 
aircraft ammunition in mid-1964, 
bulk production of electrically 
fired ammunition w'as established 
for the tfirst time. Production of 
Solventless Cordite for rockets 
has been established at the new 
plant w'hich commissioned at 
Aruvankaviu in March 1964. 

Jeeps, Trucks and Tractors 

.■>,104 Shaktiman trucks hive 
been manufactured up to the end 
of January 196.') with an average 
indigenous c-^ntent of 70% 
compared to 61% Mast year, The“ 
production during 1964-65 is 
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expected to he 1.131 as against 
1,030 in 1963-64. 

7,912 Nissan'trucks have been 
issued to tfie Army and 1 .230 to 
the DGBR up to the end of 
January I96r» with an average 
indigenous content of 3S% 
compared to 3.>°'„ last year. The 
production during lOfU-Cw is 
expected to be 3,7ns as against 
2.933 in I903-H4. 

N issan Patrol jeeps have 
been manu-factured up to J.’nuary 
106r> with an average indigenous 
coritent or3I"„ compared to 2V„ 
of last _\ear. The production 
during 1964-6.7 i> expected to hi 
1.127 as ag.iin''t in l96:;-'»! 

The production of Komatsu 
tractors had to sulfcr a set-back 
a.s machines used for producing 
parts for the tractors were rec|ui- 
red for other equipment of higher 
priority. About 70 tractor > are 
expected to be completed by the 
end of March Ifui 

Clothitii' and Other Lqwpmc'as 

The production of snow, 
winter and cotton garments of 
all types was considerably speeded 
up during the year. There 
was, for instance, an increase of 


300% in the capacity of the 
Clothing Factory at Avadi. The 
situation with regard to these 
items had improved so much that 
over-time in clothing factories has 
been almost completely elimina- 
ted, and, to keep the capacity 
going, orders from other depart- 
ments of the Government are 
being entertained. 

Bulk production of a new type 
of mandropping parachute will 
commence after uscr.s’ trials have 
been successfully completed. Pro- 
duction was also established of a 
special type of pack plaster for 
para-dropping of i.:cps. 

Ordnance Factories have been 
able to assist the Indian Everc.st 
Expedition 1967 m the manu- 
facture of mountaineering clothing 
and equipment (T all types inclu- 
ding sleeping bags, high alfltude 
tents, eiv'er down suits, ice*axcs, 
crampons, pitons and carabiners. 
Members of the Expediiion have 
been very happy with the quality 
of this equipment. 

fhe 'production of Field 
Cables at the Ordnance Factory, 
Chandigarh has exceeded the 
rated capacity. Proposals arc 
iindcr consideration for augment- 
ing the capacity ft>r Field Cables 



and setting up fresh capacity for 
the manufacture of other ad- 
vanced types of cables. 

Quality Control 

in order to further improve 
quality and reduce costs due to 
rejections or re-ivorking, statisti- 
cal quality control cells have been 
set up in eight Ordnance Facto- 
ries and are being formed in five 
others. The services of statistical 
quality control consultants have 
been engaged at four of these 
factories. The assistance of a 
team of three specialists in the 
field of industrial engineering, 
quality control and mechanical 
handling has been obtained from 
the Australian Government for 
three factories. 

Ach- Piojcits Jor Production of 
Arms, Amn.uiiiiion, and heavy 
Engineering, Equipments 

0 

The factory at Varangaon for 
manufacture of small arms ammu- 
nition >vas commissioned on loth 
October 1901. The fihandara 
Factor}' is nearing completion 
and p'oduction commenced in 
two of us plants m December 
1964. A team of U/S. consultants 
has been engaged for an Engi- 
neering Study on the. new 


Ordnance -Factory at Ambajhari. 
The report of the consultants is 
expected to be* available towards 
the middle., of >965 when civil 
works of the production buildings 
will be undertaken; in "the mean- 
time other civil works are in 
progress. The factory is expected 
to go into production towards 
the end of 1966. Action for 
acquiring plant and machinery 
for the new Filling Factory at 
Chandrapur has also been initia- 
ted and the civil works for the 
factory are in progress. This 
factory is expected to go into 
production about the same time 
as Ambajhari. The Small Arms 
Factory at Tiruchirapalli is being 
established without any foreign 
assistance and its planning is 
being exclusively done by the 
Ordnance Factories Organisation. 
A new vehicles factory is being 
established at Jabalpur and a 
team of ■ consultants from West 
Germany is now in the process of 
finalising the project report. 

The projects for the establish- 
ment of facioiics at Biirla for the 

# 

manufacture of High Explosives 
and Panvcl for the production of 
propellants, which were estimated 
to cost Rs. 62 crores, including 
a large expenditure of Rs. 20 
crores in foreign e\change, have 
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been excluded from the Defence 
Plan for the present. The require- 
ments of High Explosives and 
Propellants will' be met by stock- 
piling. These • decisions were 
taken during this year after a 
detailed study which established 
that the stockpile would be less 
expensive and wrthout detriment 
to requirements in an emer- 
gency. 

Assistance from the Civil Set tor 

Efforts to harness civil indus- 
tries for the manufacture of 
Armament Components and 
General Engineering Stores conti- 
nue wherever possible. Since the 
Emergenev, orders worth over 
Rs. I "» crorcs have been placed 
on civil industries. While civil 
industries have not yet b^en able 
to meet adequately the demand 
placed on them there has rcccntlv 
been substantial improvement in 
the position. The initial diffi- 
culties which were largely due to 
lack of know-how to meet the 
stringent specifications of service 
stores arc gradiiallv being over- 
come. 

i 

The supply of stores* required 
for the manufacturing programme 
in Ordnance Factories has been 
generally sa^sfactory. The dele- 


gation of enhanced financial 
powers to the Director General 
of Ordnance Factories and Gene- 
ral Managers of Factories has 
contributed to the improvement 
in the supply position. A strict 
watch is being continued to 
reduce purchases by import. 

Training Schemes 

Vigorous measures continue 
to be taken to increase the supply 
of highly skilled and skilled crafts- 
men and trained staff of the right 
calibre. Four new Artisan Train- 
ing Schools have been .started at 
Khamaria, Kanpur, Ishapore 
and Ambajhari. Pending construc- 
tion of hostel and workshop 
accommodation, training has 
commenced in temporary or hired 
buildings. To furtlier improve 
the quality and standards of 
training of supervisor apprentices 
the syllabi of training for various 
technologies have been suitably 
revised. 

Industrial Relations 

DGOF’s Industrial Council 
Meeting was held in March, 1 964. 
A special scheme of incentive 
bonus to essential workers enga- 
ged in the nviintenance of plant 
and services in the Ordnance 
Facta<’ics has been introduced. 
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This is expected to have the 
added advantage of improving 
standards of plant maintenance 
besides increasing overall effi- 
ciency. To foster loyalty and 
devotion to duty, a scheme of 
‘Long Service Badges’ has been 
introduced and has been .well 
received by the workers. Under 
this scheme everyone in the 
Organisation with more than 
20 years service is entitled and is 
expected to wear a specially 
designed badge indicating the 
length of service. To promote 
a spirit of healths competition 
and to encourage inventions, a 
scheme for awarding suitable 
awards to deserving employees 
has also been started. The run- 
ning Shield for the ‘ Best Idea’ of 
the year has been awarded this 
year to a Supervisor in the 
Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, for 
designing and constructing u 
machipe which has resulted in a 
saving of 00% in labour cost and 
a increase in the produc- 

tion of an i’mmunition compo- 
nent. 

A Challenge Trophy known 
as tUc Best Factory Efficiency 
Trophy donited by »iie em- 
ployees of the Gun v .d Shell 
Factory, Cossipore; was won this 
year by the Rifle Factory, 
Ishapore. 


PUBLIC sIx:tor under- 
TAKlNq^ 

Hindustan i\ERONAUTics 
LimIted, Bombay 

In March 1964, it was decided 
that a single public sector 
organisation should be formed to 
undertake the production of 
aircraft and allied equipment in 
order to ensure the maximum 
utilisation of our limited resources 
in manpower and management. 
This decision Vas implemented 
by the merger of the Hindustan 
Aircraft Limited, Bangalore with 
the Aeronautics India Limited on 
1st October 1964. After this 
merger, the company has been 
re-designated as Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Limited. The Aircraft 
Manufacturing Depot. Kanpur 
which was set up in July 1969 to 
undertake manufacture of trans- 
port aircraft was also transferred 
to the management of the Aero- 
nautics India Limited in 1964 and 
is now part of the Hindustan 
Aeronaatics Ltd. It wa^ also 
decided tha*t the Railcoach Divi- 
sion of the Hindustan Aircraft 
Limited, Bangalore, the activities 
of which were not connected with 
aircraft ’manufacture, would be 
scpaiated and transferred to the 
management *of Bharat Earth:- 
movers Ltd. This separation has 
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been brought about >vith effect 
from the 1st January 1965. 

The authorfscd capital of the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
is Rs. 50 crores. The subscribed 
and paid-up capital as on 31st 
March 1965 will be Rs. 26.83 
crores. In addition, a loan of 
Rs. 480 lakhs has been granted 
to the company as on 31st 
March 1965. 

In the Bangalore Division of 
Hindi Jtan Aeronautics Lirhited 
(formerly HindiK>tan Aircraft 
Ltd., Bangalore), the value of 
production was R-. 14.68 crores 
during 1962-63 and Rs. !5’22 
crores during 1963-04. During 
the carrent financial year, the 
value of production upto the end 
of December 1964 was about 
Rs. 10,46 crores. 

Hindustan Aeronautics Limi- 
ted (Bangalore Division) earned 
a net profit of R ;. lap crores 
during the vvar 196.3-61 after 
providing for depreciation, grat- 
uity and production bonus, com- 
pared to the profit of Rs. !'4..’i9 
lakhs earin-d during t!.c year 
196263. 

The agreement with the 
Govcrnnicnt •of USSR for the 


manufacture, under licence in 
India, of the modified single- 
engine fighter aircraft MIG-21 
was assigned to the Aeronautics 
India Limited in March 1964 and 
is now the responsibility of the 
combined Hindustan Aeronautics 
Ltd.- The construction of the 
civil works at Nasik and Koraput 
has been entrusted to the Govern- 
ments of Maharashtra and Orissa 
respectively and is progressing 
satisfactorily. Plans are under 
preparation for the commence 
ment witl'.in a few mouths of the 
civil works at the Ii!c?tronic^ 
Factory, Hyderabad. 

A phased nr g'ainme ol 
rccruitncul ..uil tr. 'i ug h.is been 
draw'n up and is being imple 
mented to ensure that a sufficient 
number of trainci! personnel are 
available for the three MIG 
factories in time. 

Till the end of I9fil,,manii 
facturc of 1 A'to-7S aircraft 
has been ci^mpletcd in the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
(Kai.pur Dividoii) (formcrlv the 
Aircraft Mamifacturing Dcpoi. 
Kanpur). Two of tlicse have 
ji'incd fiquadron .service with the 
Indian Air Force. One Avro-748 
Scfie->-l I .lircrr.Ct lias been handed 
over to the India a Airline'' 
Corporation for trials. 



Hindustan Aeronautics Limi- 
ted (Kanpur Division) has also 
undertaken the construction of 
170 dual and 130 single-seater 
gliders for NCC. 

Bharat Electronics Limited. 
Bangalore 

At present, Bharat Electronics 
Limited manufactures over 70 
different types of equipment 
ranging from the tiny transmitter 
for upper air observation to high 
power transmitters and sophisti- 
cated radars and also various 
components, such as valves, tran- 
sistors, capacitors and crystals, 
Bharat Electronics Limited has 
designed and developed various 
items of elcctroaic equipments, 
instruments, accessories and 
appliances which have gone into 
production. 

TIk production ' of electronic 
components is essential for a 
rapid development of the elec- 
tronic equipment industry. Bharat 
Electronics Limited has accor- 
dingly set up facilities for the 
following components: 

(a) Receiving vah e . 

(b) Germanium Semi-con- 
ductors. 
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(c) Silver Mica and Ceramic 
capacitors. 

(d) Piezo Electric Crystals. 

*• 

In addition, a unit has been 
established for the repair and 
development of transmitting 
tubes The present production 
capacity of the Components Divi- 
sion is nearly Rs. 1‘8 crore per 
annum. Proposals have bee.i 
approved for the establishment 
of facilities for* the manufacture 
of {silicon Semi-Conductors, as an 
extension of the existing plant for 
the manufacture of Germanium 
Semi-Conductors and for the 
manufacture of tnismitting tubes 
relating to civil and defence needs 
both under license. Proposals 
are under consideration for 
undertifking the manufacture of 
magnetrons and X-ray tubes. It 
is expected that an annual pro- 
duct value of electronic com- 
ponents of Rs. 4 crores would be 
reached in the next 3 to 4 years. 

The ent«>e capital of the 
company is subscribed by the 
Government of India. The autho- 
rised capital is Rs. 10 crortft. 
The subscribed capital of the 
company is Rs. 6*6 crores and 
the paid-up capital is Rs. 5*2 
crores. Governmeiit have also 
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sanctioned loans to the company 

amounting to Rs. 320 lakhs out 

of which a sum of^Rs. 120 lakhs 

was given in 1^63-64*.and Rs. 100 

lakhs in 1964-6i>. 

( 

During 1963-64 the value of 
production was Rs. 6‘21 crores. 
The value of production during 
1964-65 is expected to be about 
Rs. 7.6 crores, including defence 
equipment of the value of Rs. 5.1 
crores, in which the value of 
assembly from imported kits is 
expected to be less than As. 1 
crore. The plan for 1965-66 
envisages a value of production of 
Rs. 10.6 crores, including defence 
equipment of the value of R«. 7.."> 
crores. 

The company earned a net 
profit of Rs. 22’33 lakhs ‘during 
1961-62; this iiicrcuscd to 
Rs. 46-86 lakhs in 1962-63 and 
to Rs. 53-61 lakhs in 1963-61. 

jMazagon Dock Limitid, 
Bombay 

The autlv^nsed share capital 
of the Mazagon Dock Limited is 
Rs. 200 lakhs. At the time the 
company was taken over, the 
subscribed capital was Rs. 63 
lakhs, further investments of 
Rs. 10 lakh»^ in February 1962, 


Rs. 25 lakhs in November 1963 
and Rs. 10 lakhs in November 
1964 have increased the subs- 
cribed capital [to Rs. 108 lakhs. 
The company has obtained from 
Government loans aggregating 
Rs. 85 lakhs. 

The main business of the 
company is ship repair and ship 
construction. The company has 
two separate Ship Repair Yards 
on adjacent sites and there are 
two large dry docks -49.5' and 
426' long, and a small dry dock 
152' in length. The company 
has four building berths for the 
construction of vessels. 

In 1962-63 the tuin-overon 
account of ship repair work was 
Rs. 2r>2 lakhs. In 1963-64 the 
company was able to obtain some 
additional ship-repair vvork and 
the turn-over rose to Rs. 313 
lakhs. In 1961-65, uptolmdof 
December 1964, the company has 
done ship-iepair work of the value 
of Rs. 172 lakhs. The expected 
turn-over in 196t-6.”» on ship 
repair work is likely to be about 
Rs. 250 lakhs as occupation of 
the Yartl with new constructions 
was greater than in the pa.st. 

c. 

During 1963-64 new construc- 
tion to the extent of Rs. 92 lakhs 
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was undertaken. This repre- 
sented an increase of 30 per cent 
over new construction in 1962-63, 

In 1964-6.'), up to end of Decem- 
ber 1964, new construction of 
the value of Rs. 75 lakhs has been 
done. This year the construction 
of‘YEREWA’, a 1500-ton pass- 
enger-fi/w-Cargo Boat for the 
Andaman Islands was completed. 
This is the biggest ship so far 
constructed by the company. 
Vessels under construction at the 
Yard include two Mine sweepers, 
two 160-Men Ferries and a Non- 
Propelled Bucket Dredger foi the 
Indian Navy. 

The company has capacity 
for general engineering work such 
as fjibrication of 10-ton burshane 
tanks, brake diums, etc. apart 
from repairs to steam, diesel and 
petrol engines. The company 
also manufactures Diesel Engines. 
A decision, however, has been 
taken* to close down the pro- 
duction of diesel engines by 
stages as this production is not 
economical. 

There •‘5 a small repair yard 
in Goa which was handed over 
to Mazagon Dock Ltd. in 1963 
for reactivation on an annual 
rental of Rs. 40,000/-. It has 
now been developed to undertake* 


repairs to small craft in the yard 
and to ships in the steam. There 
has been substfintial improvement 
in the working oTf this yard; the 
out-turn of approximately Rs. 11 
lakhs during the first year of 
operation rose to Rs. 17 lakhs in 
1963-64, and against a loss of 
about Rs. 18,000/- during the 
first year of operation there was 
a profit of Rs. 2'31 lakhs during 
1903-64. In IOjU-O.") a turn-over 
of Rs. 22 lakhs is expected. 

E.ypansion Programme 

An approved programme for 
extending the existing facilities in 
Mazagon Dock has been taken 
up. Broadly, the expansion 
envisages the construction of 
additional slipways and the im- 
pounding of the Kasara Basin to 
provide better berthing facilities 
both for fitting out and repair of 
ships. Adequate ground and 
dock site facilities are also being 
arranged The first building slip- 
way has been completed and the 
construction of the second slip- 
way has been takon up. Some 
cranes have been ordered while 
orders for the necessary machi- 
nery and equipment are expected 
to be placed shortly. 

The completion* of the expan- 
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sion programme will result in 
considerable* increased ship con- 
struction and repairing capacity 
and will facilitate construction 
of frigates for tne Indian Navy. 

During the visit of the De- 
fence Minister to the UK in 
November 1964, the UK Govern- 
ment have agreed to make avail- 
able to the Government of India 
a special defence credit of £ 4*7 
million to meet the external costs 
of the construction of the Leander 
Class Frigates. An agreement 
with Vickers Armstrongs and 
Yarrow for the construction of 
Frigates has been concluded 
on 22nd December 1964 and 
entrusted to Mazagon Dock. 
According to the building pro- 
gramme, it is expected that the 
first Frigate would be completed 
by the end of 197 1 . 

Garden Reach Workshops 
Limited, Calcutta 

The authorised share capital 
of the Garden Reach Workshops 
Ltd. is Rs. 309 lakhs. At the time 
the company was taken over, the 
subscribed share capital was Rs. 
70 lakhs; further investments of 
Rs. 10 lakhs in March 1962, Rs. 
10 lakhs in October 1964 and Rs. 
10 lakhs in ‘January lOOo have 


increased the subscribed capital 
to Rs. 100 lakhs. The Company 
has obtained loans from Govern- 
ment amounting to Rs. 86 lakhs. 

The property of the Company 
is spread over an area of 64 acres 
with’ a river frontage of nearly 
half a mile. There are five jetties 
equipped with electric cranes, five 
slipways and two Dry Docks 
designed mainly for Inland Water 
Craft upto tons and building 
berths for shallow draft vessels 
upto 1,2(M> tons launching weight. 
Vessels upto .3L0' in length can 
be accommodated on the slipways 
and the two Dry Docks arc 610' 
and 3S6' long respectively. 

The main business of the Com- 
pany is ship-repairing, ship con- 
struction and general engineering 
manufacturing lines. It has colla- 
boration agreements with well- 
known ship-buildcrs of the United 
Kingdom, West Germany^ Hol- 
land and Japan and has special- 
ised in the design and construc- 
tion of shallow- draft vessels 
including Tugs, Light Naval 
Craft, River Steamers, Flats, 
Water 'Boats, Barges, Pontoons, 
etc. New construction work has 
increased from Rs. 13*80 lakhs 
in 1962-63 to Rs. 78*45 lakhs in 
1963-64. In 1964-66 upto the 
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end of December 1964, out-turn 
on this account has been Rs. 78’7(> 
lakhs. The vessels under construc- 
tion in the yards of the Company 
include a Diesel Harbour T ug, a 
200 Ton Water Bout, an Ammu- 
nition Carrying Tug and two 
Hopper Barges for the Navy. 
One cargo- cM»z-passenger vessel 
for the Administrator, Laccadive. 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 
one Twin Screw Diesel Hopper 
SiiCtion Dredger for Paradeep 
Port and ozie Touring Vessel for 
Andamans are also under cons- 
truction. 

The Compai\\ is fully equip- 
ped to handle repairs to vessels 
in the river Hooghly, in the stream 
Of in Dr\ Decks and lay-up 
berths obtaining from the Port of 
Calcutta. From MMiO.ni to 1962- 
63, the total out-turn on account 
of ship repairing work was of the 
order of Rs. 92 lakhs. In 1963-64, 
the tu?n over rose to Rs. M.t'n 
lakhs and in 1961-6.5 upio the 
end of December 1961, GRW has 
done work amounting to Rs. S8'09 
lakhs on ‘he repair of vessels. 

The main current pi^iduction 
lines in the general engineering 
department are as * listed below; — 

(i) Johnston Deep WellTur-i 


bine Pump components. 

(ii) Electric? Overhead Cranes. 

(iii) Austin bopkins Mine 
Haulages & Mills Hau- 
lages. 

(iv) ‘Huwood‘ Coal Con- 
veyors. 

The following new manufac- 
turing lines arc under consi- 
deration- — 

(a) .Ur Compreiiior Project 

The Compan> is expecting to 
take up manufacture of 240 units 
per annum of Rotary Vane Port- 
able Air Compressors. A colla- 
boration agreement regarding 
this has been concluded with 
Messrs Hokuetsu Kogyo Com- 
pany Limited of Japan. A sam- 
ple Air Compressor imported 
from Japan was tried at high 
altitudes and has given satis- 
factory pefforma nee. 

(b) Road Roller Project 

The company has plans |o 
manufacture 120 units per annum 
of 8-10 ton capacity Road Rollers. 
■A prototype ‘Road Roller entirely 
designed by the (Company and < 
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Bharat Earth Movers Limited, 
Bangalore 

This compahy ha« been esta- 
blished in vietv of the large 
demand ior various types of 
heavy earth moving equipment 
for Defence needs and major 
irrigation and power projects. 

In the interim period, the pro- 
ject was assigned to the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
(then Hindustan Aircraft Limited, 
Bangalore) in December 
for the e^cutlon of the initial 
phase of manufacture. It was 
assessed that with the available 
capacity at the Railcoach 
Division, limited manufacture of 
heavy ea''th moving equipment 
could be undertaken. Up to the 
end of November 1964, 23 Model 
*C* Motorised scrapers were 
assembled from imported equip- 
ment. During 1964-65, the 
assembly of 57 Motorised scrapers 
will be completed. 

In August, 1963,* It was 
decided that ^ the new factory 
v.hich would undertake the 
manufacture of these heavy earth 
moving equipment shoQld be 
located at Kolar Gold Fields. A 
new company, ddsignated as 
• **Bharat Earth Movers Limited” 


was registered at Bangalore on 
11th May, 1964 with an autho- 
rised capital of Rs. 7.6 crores. 

Consequent on the formation 
of a single ct*mpany, namely, the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited, 
to manage the various units 
engaged in aircraft production, 
the Rail Coach Division of 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
has been separated and merged 
with Bharat Earth Movers 
Limited with efiect from 1st Jan- 
uary, 19(>5. The value of sales in 
196.3-64 from the Railcoach 
Division was about Rs. 400 lakhs 
and the net profit was Rs. 32’78 
lakhs. The value of sales in 
1964-6.") from the Railcoach 
Division is estimated to be 
Rs. hk) lakhs. 

A preliminar> project report 
for the establishment of the 
factory for the mainifactuce of 
heavy earth moving • equip- 
ment covered b> the license 
agreement with Messrs Le- 
Tourneau-Westinghouse indicated 
that a capital expenditure of Rs. 
lO o crores, inclusive of Rs.'l’S 
crores in* foreign exchange would 
be necessaty. Messrs A. T. 
Kearney & Co!, a firm of U. S. 
Consultants have been engaged 
,10 prcflare the detailed project 
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report which is expected by May, 
1966. 

The manufacture of the 
Komatsu Crawler tractors is 
undertaken at present in the 
Ordnance Factories. It has been 
decided that the manufacture of 
these crawler tractors should also 
be undertaken in the above 
factory. The project report of the 
U.S. firm of consultants would, 
therefore, cover the manufacture 
of the crawler tractors also. The 
establishment of the factory at 
Kolar will be undertaken on the 
basis of the recommendations 
made in the detailed project 
report. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT ORGANISATION 

The R & D Organisation, 
created in its present form in 
January 1958, under the Scientific 
Adviser ’to the Defence Minister, 
today has 30 Establishments and 
Laboratories located all over 
India engaged in scientific research 
and development. The R & D 
Orga^isatioi' maintains close 
touch with the main cnrioni of 
scientific and technical effort both 
within the country and abroad, 
through personal contacts at 
various levels and through the 


media of conferences, seminars 
and symposia. Opportunities 
are taken of thfe participation of 
our scm’or specialists in scientific 
conferences as weft as for study 
abroad of specific subjects con- 
sidered to be of special interest 
to us. 

An Apprenticeship Training 
Scheme has been introduced. 
Training will be imparted to fifty 
selected apprentice officers for a 
period of .5 \ears in three 
bran<?hes, viz.. Electronics and 
Armament at Kirkee and Basic 
Sciences at Delhi. It is expected 
that this would improve the flow 
of qualified technical personnel 
into the R & D Organisation. 

Technical groups have been 
formed ht the HQ for the major 
subject, viz.. Armament, Electro- 
nics, Engineering and Aeronautics 
and, in addition to planning and 
co-ordination, they provide the 
liaison w i:h the Defence services. 

.irmamcftts 

The development of a moun- 
tain gun and an anti-tank mind 
have been two of the important 
achievements during the year. 
An important part of weapons 
•development is **pr5ving trials” 
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which call for special range and 
instrumentation facilities. Full 
scale range and sUxuracy as well 
as endurance trials for the indi- 
genously developed mountain gun 
were conducted: also trials to 
establish master standardisation 
for the shells used by these guns 
have been conducted. 

Modern weapons require a 
wide range of optical and mecha- 
nical instruments and their 
dev'elopment has received' due 
attention. Projects for the 
development of gun and mortar 
sights and the telescope for the 
sniper have been completed. An 
infra-red snipencope for the 
Infantry and an infra-red Tele- 
scope for the Nav) are under 
development. 

Other important projects 
where substantial progress has 
been made arc 

(a) An anti-tank missile. 

(b) A Charge Line Mine 
Clearing for clearing mine 
6elds. 

(c) New techniques relating 
to preparation of rocket 
propellants. 


Electronics 

A field of vital interest to the 
Defence Services is ‘Electronics’. 
There are two major electronic 
development establishments 
dealing with communication 
equipment. telecommunication 
line equipment and radars. A 
beginning has also been made in 
a third establishment on the 
development of missiles. 

The following important pro- 
jects have been completed success- 
fully during the year : 

(a) Light weight VHF set for 
ground to air. 

(b) Carrier apparatus. 

(c) Switch-Board field. 

(d) Light-weight portable 
secondary battery. ' 

(c) A forward area HF-set. 

(f ) A single vehicle shelter 

In addition, a number of prbjects 
on charging/generatirtg sets and 
transistorised line equipment are 
in advanced stages of develop- 
ment. In the field of radar, 
the engineering system of a local 
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warning radar has been success- 
fully completed, as also a field 
Artillery Radar for the Army. 

Some useful studies have been 
made of radio propagation pro- 
blems in mountain regions. 

En^ineermg Equipment 

There has been a pressing 
need for the indigenous develop- 
ment of engineering equipment as 
most of the existing equipment is 
of imported origin. 

An aluminium floating fool 
bridge has been developed as a 
river crossing aid and is under- 
going trials. Development of light 
metal bridges and power boats for 
bridging operations have been 
undertaken. The development of 
light weight engines and light 
weight water siippl}' pump- 
ing sets has also been under- 
taken. ‘Prefabricated hutting for 
use by troops in the plains has 
been developed. 

The problems of high altitude 
specially .iflcct'ng engineering 
equipment have been ’ under 
examination. Production has 
begun of a shelter designed to 
provide living for troops at high 
altitude in adequate comfort. 


Light weight stores for field 
defence in forward . areas are 
undergoing triak. 

A terrain 'evaluation cell has 
been established to evolve the 
technique of collation and storage 
of information on terrain. 

Aeronautics 

The first phase of the design 
and development of a reheat sys- 
tem for aero-engines instilled on 
HF-2 1 aircraft has been success- 
fully completed. Two reheated 
engines are now undergoing trials 
on a prototype aircraft. 

Food 

Rations for use at altitudes 
beyond 9,000 feet have been 
drawn qp and a single ration scale 
giving approximately .>,000 calo- 
ries has beep introduced on a trial 
basis. A 6-man compo pack 
ration developed last year is 
undergoing large scale user trials 
at present. A method for preser- 
vation of ‘chiipdties has been 
developed. A soft bar survival 
ration, which provides about 450 
calories, has also been developed^^ 

Materials 

In the range of general stores^ 
a telescopic type iight weight 
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stretcher, a light weight helmet 
and an insuJation box for keeping 
batteries at sub-zero temperatures 
are under development. A pilot 
cathodic prot&ction plant, ins- 
talled at *Delhi for a battery of six 
40,000 gallon petrol tanks is 
working satisfactorily. 

Devices .such as room heaters 
utilising solar energy have been 
produced and are undergoing 
trial'; in high altitude regions. 

Physiohay 

Current physical efficiency tests 
are being evaluated and new tests 
devised by the organisation are 
being tried out. Some basic 
research is being carried out in 
defence laboratories in the field of 
shock waves, heat transfer, and 
ballistics. Studies arc being 
carried out on acclimatisation of 
soldiers to cold exposure at high 
altitudes. The results of some of 
these studies have been put into 
practice. 

Naval Reseat h 


position for wooden hull ships 
and anti-condensation paints 
have been developed using in- 
digenously available protection 
of Naval ships. Satisfactory 
anti-cor/osive paints for ships’ 
bottoms have been developed and 
the'se compositions are undergoing 
service trials. 

Psychological Research 

The 4-day procedure of selec- 
tion at the Services Selection 
Boards which was discontinued 
to meet the heavy intake after the 
emergency ha.s been revived. A 
number of training courses for 
the staff responsible for the 
recruitment classification of 
Other Ranks and selection of 
officers for the thtce Services were 
held. For recruitment of Other 
Ranks, psychological tests have 
been introduced at the recruiting 
stage as a pilot scheme in* certain 
areas. Aptitude tests devised by 
the Directorate of Psychological 
Rc;.earc!i for the selection of driv- 
ers have been adopted by the 
Army. 


Important research projects Scldhtion techniques based on 
related to the development of psychological principles, other 
protection against fouling and psychological problems of defence 
corrosion of ships have been taken interest like Human Operator and 
in hand. Some anti-fouling com-* Human Engineering problems are 
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receiving attention. A special 
Division has been set up to deal 
with problems of morale, motiva- 
tion, etc. 

Train inf’ Institutes 

The Institute of Armament 
Technology, Poona, continues to 
function as the premier Inter- 
Service Ii/titute imparting train- 
ing to selected Service officers 
and civilian ‘•cicnlists in defence 
science arid technology. The 
major courses completed during 
the year were the 13th Technical 
Staff Officers Course, the 4th 
Special Weapons Course and the 
5th Advanced Air Armament 
Course. As a part of the drive 
towards scientific orientation of 
increasing numbers of service 
officers, a revised Scientific 
Orientation Course for Army 
Officers was instituted during the 
year, fn all, 182 officers qualified 
in various courses. 

The Institute of Works Study, 
anotitcr J.itcr-Services training 
institute under the P & D 
Organisation, conducted various 
basic and advanceif work study 
courses in which 162 officers and 
others qualified during the year. 


DIRECTORATE GENERAL 
OF INSPECTION 

The Directorate General ot 
Inspection is 'respopsible for test- 
ing and inspection of a wjde range 
of Defence stores such as Arms, 
Ammunition, Vehicles, Engineer- 
ing Stores, Electrical Stores, 
Electronic Items, General Stores, 
Naval Stores, etc., whether produ- 
ced in Ordnance Faciories, Public 
Sector Undertakings or by firms 
in the civil sector. This organi- 
sation is also the authorised holder 
of sealed particulars and speci- 
fications of defence eq’uipment. 
The Directorate General, in addi- 
tion, co-ordinates research and 
development activities in the fields 
of vehicles, certain electrical 
goods and general stores, e.g., 
textiles, etc. In these fields it 
carries out investigations to estab- 
lish indigcpous production of 
stores and for activities concern- 
ing technical development, 
designs, trials and experiments. 
The Directorate General i; also 
responsible . for giving guidance 
and know-how on day-to-day 
technical problems referred to it 
by different production agencies. 

Inspection Activities 

During the year, the value of 
Defence stores inapected ex- 
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Ordnance Factories and trade in 
India was as follows; — 

tRs. in crores) 

(a) Armaments, 

Ammunition. 116*00 

(b) General Stores and 
Clothing items for 
the three Services. 

(c) Vehicles and Mis- 

cellaneous trans- 
port spares. ■»0'78 

(d) Flectronics. 7*08 

— t 

Total: :i'>3-04 

Devclopnh nr -fctivities 

In the field of general stores, 
vehicles. cn\. the production of 
many items was successfully 
developed, the more important 
being — 

(a) Tent Arctic Large. 

(b) Some Surgical Instru- 
ment':. 

(q 1 Kittable bodies on Dodge 
Power Wagon. 

(d) Higb Tcmpcratuic Insula- 
ting Bricks (Two types). 

(e) Marine Paints , (Certain 
types). 

(0 Single Beam Oscilloscope, 

(g) Teleprinter Terminal Unit., 


(h) Antifreeze Coolant. 

(i) Field Artillery Tractor 
body on TMB Chassis. 

(j) Keyed Fire bricks. 

(k) Tester Relay. 

(l) Lubricant Wire Drawing. 

(m) Ambulance on Dodge 
Power Wagon. 

(n) Water Tank on Dodge 
Power Wagon. 

(o) Crystals quartz w'ilh ‘A’, 
‘B' & ‘L' Type holdcis. 

(p) Dust Catching Com- 
pound. 

(q) Non-Magnetic Crack 
Detector Ink. 

As a lesult of check on indents 
placed on foreign sources and 
thorough investigations under- 
taken by the Organisation* items 
worth approximately Rs. 7| crores 
were diverted for procurocnent on 
production through indigenous 
sources. 

A large number of surplus and 
obsolete stores were scrutinised 
and stores worth about ils. 60 
lakhs 'were recommended for re- 
utilisation as substitute items. 

During the year, .‘101 investiga- 
tions* were carried out as a result 



<of report regarding defect and 
failures of stores in service and 
remedial measures oi modifica- 
tions were suggested. 

DIRECTORATE OF PLANNING 

AND CO-ORDINATION 

A Defence Production Board 
was constituted in May, 1964. 
The main functions of the Board 
are to examine and make 
recommendations to the Govern- 
ment on proposals relating to 
future plans in Defence Produc- 
tion, establishment of production 
of new items required for the 
Defence Services and policies for 
^tocking raw materials. The 
Directorate of Planning and Co- 
ordination provides the Secretariat 
for Defence Production Board 
and in that capacitv works out 
proposals for the consideration of 
the Defence Production Board in 
regard \o future planning. 

In April 1004 the Directorate 
of Planning and Co-ordination 
was expanded and re-organised 
into four main groups, viz., 
(i) Afma/i‘ nts l/i) Vehicles and 
Engineering (iii) Electron and 
(iv) Industrial Engineering. 

During the current yeai the 
Directorate has undertaken the 
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planning bf the following 
projects:— 

(a) Heavy * E^rth Moving 
Equipinent ^ in collabora- 
tion with the Le-Tourneau 
Westinghouse of lllionois 
(USA). 

(b) Marine Diesel Engines in 
collaboration with M.A.N. 
of West Germany. 

(c) Grey Iron Foundry Plant 
with Czechoslovakian 
assistance. 

(<f) Expansion of the facilities 
for the production of 
electronic equipment and 
components in Bhaiat 
Electronics Ltd. and opti- 
mum utilisation of the 
lacilitics in the second 
Defence Electronics Fac- 
tory being established at 
Hyderabad. 

NATIONAL CADET CORPS 

The National Cadet Corps was 
set up m lots in schools andjcolle- 
ges under tlie orovisions of the 
National Cadet Corps Act passed 
by the Parliament in April 1948. 

r.xpeiuliture on NCC 

The expenditure on NCC is 
shared between the Centre and 
• the State Governments. The 
•Ministry of Defende bears all 
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expenditure on pay and allowan> 
ces, etc. of the permanent train- 
ing staff (Armed Forces person- 
nel), unit equipment, mechanical 
transport ana its maintenance, 
uniforms for the cadets, annual 
practice, ammunition and “><• per 
cent of camp expenditure. The 
State Governments bear the 
expenditure on pay and allowan- 
ces of civilian employees in NCC 
units. office contingencie.s, 
accommodation, furniture and 
office equipment, petrol for 
mechanical transport, precommis- 
sioning and refresher training of 
NCC ofliccrs, outfit alIowanec> 
and honorarium for NCC oflici-rs. 
refreshment and other allowances 
to cadets and •"*> per cent of camp 
expenditure. 

Requirements of officers & 
Instruction.!! Staff 

The requirements of officcr.i 
and instructional staff for the 
NCC increased enormously on the 
introduction of compulsory NCC 
training. At the sapie time, on 
account of their own commit- 
ments, the Army had to withdraw 
part of the regular staff seconded 
to the NCC. At the beginning of 
the emergency, the NCC was left 
with a deficiency of 721 officers 
and 10,5.30 JCOs/NCOs. The 
shortage of itgular Army officers 


was made up by adopting the 
following measures: — 

(a) Re-employment of ex-Ser- 
vice officers, Ex-Territorial 
Army officers and Ex-NCC 
officers; 

(b) Appointment of suitable 
NCC officers on whole- 
time basis; 

(c) Posting of civilian staff 
officers in NCC Directo- 
rates again.st staff appoint- 
ments tenable by military 
officers; and 

(d) Re-employment of ex- 
JCOs holding Hony. Com- 
missions as Administra- 
tive Otliccr-. 

The shortage >1 nstructiona* 
staff was met by talving the follow 
ing measures: - 

fa) Rc-empIoyment of suitable 
ex-Scrvice personnel; 

(b) Appointment of whole-time 
undcr-officer Instructors 
and Sgt, Major Instructors 
(Boys and Girls) ; and 

(c) Employment on part-time 
basis of cadet Instructors 
(Boys & Girls). 

As a result of these mcasurc.s, 
the deficiency of staff as on 1st 
December 19G4 was reduced to 
4,37 officers and 4,895 JCOs/ 
NCOS. 
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There are two Training 
(Establishments to give Refresher 
and Pre-commission training to 
NCC officers and officer cadets. 
These are the NCC Officers Train- 
ing School, Kamptee and the 
NCC Academy, Purandhar. Since 
the NCC officers Training School 
at Kamptee just meets tlie require- 
ments of training male officers 
only, a separate Training Estab- 
lishment for imparting training to 
lady officers and officer cadets has 
been set up at Gwalior. The 
first Course at the NCC College 
for Women at Gwalior commenced 
in April lOfio. 

Provision of htfuipmeni and 
•Clothing' 

The supply of arms, equip- 
ment, vehicles, clothing and 
necessaries improved during the 
year and the position is now 
satisfactory. A certain number 
of additional arms including 
LMGs, 2" Mortars, 2 Pr and 6 Pr 
Guns have been released by the 
Army for ‘he NCC. To supplc- 
mentithe > lining aids, a quantity 
of some suiplus equipment like 
Radar sets, wireless sets and old 
vehicles have also *been rejeased 
by the Army. 

Requirements ' of. NCC uni- 


forms have been met'through the 
trade and Ae ^Grih Kalyan 
Kendra. Fdf the next year, these 
supplies will be arranged by the 
DGOF. 


iholition of Auxiliary Cadet 
Corps 

The Auxiliary Cadet Corps 
started in lOoS Jaid emphasis on 
physical education, recreation, 
discipline and character building. 
The training course ran to 3 years 
with a total of 275 working hours- 
and was confined to school child- 
ren of the age group of 13 to 16. 

From ll»i>5-i)H the Auxiliary 
Cadet Corps has ceased in schools 
where it w as possible to replace it 
by the new integrated programme 
called the National Fitness Corps 
details of which have been worked 
out in the Ministry of Education. 
In schools in which it is not*possi- 
ble to inlrodii.e the NFC- 
programme, A.C.C.^is proposed 
to be continued for one more year 
so as to avoid hiatus in training 
of students. The NCC Junior 
Division will, however, continue 
as a co-curritfUlar .'ctivity along 
^ with scouting guiding at the 
school stage. 
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Strength ofNCC 

I 

The total authtjrisod strength of the NCC Senior Division includ* 
ing Senior Wing Girls Division on the 1 st December lOfil is given 
below: — 


Army Wing 

Naval Wing 

Air Wing 

Senior Wing Girls Division 

Total at^Collcgc Stage 


OA-I.ROO 


10,200 

10,800 


79,400 


The Wing-wise strength of the Junior Division NCC and the 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps on the 1st December was as under:--- 


Junior Division NCC 

Army Wing 

Naval Wing 

Air Wing 

Junior Win Gir!. Disi'.un 

Total 

Auxiliur. Corps • • 

Tojsl a' Saliool Stage 


2, ('1 .600 


21,250 


25,450 

^5.300 

••• 'XnJ.oocr 

• 13,68,000 

• 'if.TVT^' 


The authorisca .trenglh of the olliccrs and in liiielieual sUilf of 
the NCC oil I'l Djoer ibcr i> as follows- 


(i) Ar.'.i> 

(ii) Navy 

^ir Force ••• 


Officers JCC\'J t|M. NCCs/E'qvl, 
r ,727 5,722 13,434 

100 367 182 

130 54 764 
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In 1964, the following number of officers and officer cadets 
received training in the NCC Officers Training Sch(Jol, Kamptee, the 
NCC Academy at Purandhar and the zonal training camps : 

Kamptee Purandhar Six Zonal 
Pre-Com- 

> mission 

Trg.Xillamps 

(a) Pre-Commission Training 

Senior Division 475 103 

Junior Division 203 456 

Fourteen Zonal Refresher Training Camps 

(b) Refresher Training 

Senior Division ... 503 203 

Junior Division ••• ••• 1,069 

(c) Administrative Course for NCC oflaccrs employed 

on whole time basis. 72 181 

(d) Officers Special Course. ••• 162 

Naval Wing 

NCC officers and Officer Cadets of the Naval Wing successfully 
underwent Refresher and Pre-Commission Training at INS VENDU- 
RUTH\i, Cochin during 1964 as follows: — 

(a) Pre-Commission Training 

Senior Division 51% 

Junior Division ;* 64 

(b) Refresher Training 

^ Senior Division 10 

Jun. r Divoion 85 



Air Wing 

The following number of NCC Air Wing Officers/Officer Cadets 
received Refresher/Pre-Comimssion Training in OTS, Madras during 
1964 :— 
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a) RefresHer Training 
Senior Division 
Junior Ijivisiop 
(b) Pre^Conimission Training 
Senior Division 

Junior Division 


13 

86 

7 

67 


Girls Win*^ 

A number of Lady Officers and Lady Officer cadets received 
Pre-Commission and Refresher Training in NCC OTS, Kamptee 


during llHU; — 

(a) Pre-Commission Training 

i 

Girls Division (Senior Wing) * • 90 

Girls Division (Junior Wing) 89 

ib) Refresher Training 

Girls Division (Senior Wing) **• 16 

Girls Division (Junior Wing) * 68 

(C) Special Refresher (Administrative) Course for NCC 

Lady officers employed on whole-time basis 22 

Camps during the year 


4,722 NCC officers and 3,29,S09 cadets of the Army Wing and 
Girls Division participated in 050 camps held all over the country 

during the period from April to December 1964/January 1965. 

_ ( _ _ ___ __ __ 

Participants 


Type of Camp 

No. of - 
camps < 

Officers 

Cadets 

Senior Division (Boys) 

held. 

470 

2,876 

2,62,768 

Junior Division (Boys) 

no 

1,405 

44,339 

Senior Wing (Girls) 

51 

236 

16,885 

Junior Wing (Girls) 

25 

205 

5,817 

Total 

656 

4,722 

3,29,809 
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Six Annual Training Camps of 
the Senior Division Naval Wing 
and 13 Camps of the Junior Divi- 
sion Naval Wing were held upto 
November 1964. 3S Senior Divi- 
sion NCC Officers and 1 ,676 
Senior Division Cadets and 165 
Junior Division NCC Officers a.nd 
6,490 Junior Division Cadets 
attended these camps. 

A Combined Annual Training 
Camp of Naval Wing NCC — 
"INS NAU SAINIK” was held at 
Nainital in May 1964. 6 NCC 
Officers and 418 Cadets of all the 
thiee Wings participated in this 
camp. 

An Advanced Leadership 
Course, with a Naval bias was 
also held at INS GOMANTAK, 
Vasco da Gama, from 21st Apirl 
to 10th May 1964. 6 NCC Officers 
and 114 Cadets attended it. 

33 Senior Division NCC 
Cadets* selected from various 
Senior ‘Division Naval Units, 
NCC attended Summer Cruise 
Exercises in June 1961 on INS 
VIKRANTand INS BRAHMA- 
PUTRA:- 


16 Senior TJivision and 22' 
Junior Division Air Wing Annual 
Training Camps are s&heduled to 
be held during J^nuary-March 
1966. 6,897 Senior Division and 
11,395 Junior Division Cadets are 
expected to attend these camps. 

Four Combined Annual Train- 
ing Camps of Public/KG Schools 
were held from 11th to 20th 
December 1964 at Delhi Cantt., 
Poona, Hyderabad and Jabalpur 
in which approximately 2,700 
NCC Cadets participated. 

four Zonal Annual Training 
Camps of Sainik Schodls were 
held from 18th to 27th December 
1964 at Karnal. Bijapur, Bhub- 
neshwar and Satara. Besides this, 
two schools held their own in- 
dependent camps at their own 
schools ^during December 1964. 
In all, 1,100 cadets participated 
in these camps. 

The salient feature of both the 
Public/KG and Sainik Schools 
camps was the introduction of 
'Outdoor Exercises' in whith the 
cadets spent a night outside the 
camp; and learnt tg live on the 


No. of Cadets 


20 

13 


Name of the §hip 


Duration 
From To 


INS VIKRANT ^ 7-6-1964 7-7-1964 

INS BRAHMAPUTRA * 16-6-1964 16-7-1964 
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barest necessities entirely on their 
own. 

e 

Combined Stafe Camps 

Combined State Camps have 
proved very popular and provided 
opportunity for cadets from differ- 
ent States to live and work to- 
gether. One officer and 8 cadets 
from each State continue to attend 
these camps. 

All India Summer Trow in •. Comps 

During lOH-i, four Camps for 
Boys were organ-sed at Ootaca- 
mund, Jabalpur, Dharamsala and 
Shillong. 31 NCC Officer, and 
1627 Cadets attended all the four 
camps. 

In addition to the above, four 
camps of Girls Division were 
also held at Shillong, Dagshai, 
Indore and Dharamsala. HO 
Officers and S79 Cadets partici- 
pated in ihc'-c camps. 

Advanced Leadership .Courses 

Eight Advanced Leadership 

Courses were organised during 
# 

1964 Summer vacation at Maha- 
bleshwar, Goa, Siliyur, Kurscong, 
Solan, Manali, Neyyar Dam and 
Pahalgam. These courses are of 


21 days duration. Two courses 
ran at Kurseong and Manali 
included Rock Climbing Training 
and the course at Goa was run 
with naval bias. 16 NCC Officers 
and 861 Cadets attended these 
courses. 

Cadre Camps for Cadet 
Instructors 

Eight Camps of one month 
duration were lielcl in Madras, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar. U.P., 
Delhi, Assam, Andhr.i Pradesh 
and Orissa to train cadets for 
employment in the NCC as 
Instructors on whole-time and 
part-time basis. f.7l Cadets 
underwent laten.ive training 
before selection. 

In addition to the above, three 
Cadre Camps for Under Officer 
and Sgt. Maj. Instructor. (Girls) 
were also held at Lucknow, Delhi 
and Jaipur. 07 Girl cadet instruc- 
tors were trained at these camps. 

Himalayan Mountaineering Insti- 
tute Courses at IXr-jcelin" 

NCC cadets have been attend- 
ing the Himalayan Mountaineer- 
ing Courses yt Darjeeling since 
1968. In 1961, one officer, 28 
boy endets an\l 16 girl cadets 
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attended the Basic Courses and 
4 boy cadets, and 2 girl cadets 
underwent Advanced Courses. 
12 cadets also attended the 
“Adventure Course.” 

Himalayan Institute oj Mountni- 
neeriny Courses at Manali 

During 1964 four NCC Offi- 
cers, .‘3 Lady Officers, .57 Boy 
Cadets and 14 girl Cadets atten- 
ded Basic Courses, and 3 Officers, 
2 Lady officers, .5 Boy cadets and 
.5 Girl cadets attended the Advan- 
ced-ciim-cxpcdition courses. 

I( C Lcl'our and Social Scrvi'c 
C, tups 

K ACC Labour and Social 
Service Camps held. 62 ACC 
Officers and 2,I7J» ACC Cadets 
aliendcd these camps and also 
participated in construction/ 
repair of roads and con-.truction 
of water channels. 

Glider T>‘ainin!’ 

Seventeen Air Sqns. at various 
places are imparting glider train- 
ing Ud cadets of the Air Wing. It 
is proposed to extend gliding to 
1.5 more squadrons nc:.'. year. 

176 two-seater and l.‘30 single- 
seater gliders required ^ Air 


Squadron are being manu- 
factured by the Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd., Kkinpur Divi- 
sion. 60 tw(f-seater gliders and 
10 single-seater gliders have so 
far been fabricated and delivered. 

Due to their own commit- 
ments, the Indian Air Force has 
not been able to provide qualified 
Flying Instructors to fill in the 
vacancies of glider instructors in 
NCC Air Sqns. Sanction has 
therefore been accorded to the 
emnloymcot of civilian glider 
mstf actors. 

Offiiirs Trahiiii'' Uiiifi 

Officers Training Units were 
started in in.">0 for imparting 
intensive training to specially 
selected cadets of the NCC Senior 
Division to make them suitable 
for a career in the Armed Forces. 
Tr lining is spread over a period 
of throe yeifrs. After graduation 
and selection by the Services 
Selection Hoard, Cadets with ‘D’ 
Certificate of the Army, Wing 
from the Officer' Training Units, 
arc taken into the Indian Military 
Academy. Dehra Dfin for perma- 
nent regular Commissions in the 
Army. , 

Besides OTU entry, NCC 
Cadets enter the IMA through 
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the direct entry aft^r passing the 
UPSC Examination and the 
Services Selection Board. 

INTER-SERVICE 

ORGANISATIONS 

Armld Forces Miok ai. 
Sfrvices 

Recruitment 

All Medical Officers are 
initially recruited to the Army 
Medical Corps and it is from this 
Corps that the requirements of 
Medical Officers of the Navy and 
Air Force are also met. The 
strength of Medical Officers on 
31st December 1964 was 2.973 
(IjRlO Permanent Regular Com- 
missioned Officers. TSl Short 
Service Regular Commissioned 
Officers. 094 Emergency ’Com- 
missioned Officers. 76 Reserve 
Officers recalled to service and 3 
re-employed Officers) as against 
a strength of 2,721 on 31st 
December 1963. The authorised 

f 

strength of the Army Medical 
Corps on 1st December 196+ was 
3,473. 

Army Medical Corps 

In 1964, 73 civilian doctors 
were recruited as Short Service 


Regular Cbmmissioned/Emer- 
gency Commissioned officers in 
the Army Medical Corps and 27 
civilian doctors were recruited as 
Permanent Regular Com- 
missioned officers. 

Under the University Entry 
Scheme, 12S final year students 
were given provisional Short 
Service Regular Commissions 
bringing the total of such students 
to 378. Of these, 198 have 
already joined military duty after 
passing their final year MBBS 
examination. 

Army Dental Corps 

During the year. 33 Dental 
Surgeons were granted Short 
Service Regular Commissions in 
the Army Dental Corps. 

Military Nursiny Service 

82 nurses were granted tem- 
porary commissions in the Mili- 
tary Nursing Service in 1964. 
On successful completion of three 
years’ training in general nursing 
in the Probationer Nurses School, 
39 Probationer Nurses have been 
granted Regular Commissions in 
the Military Nursing Service. 

94 candidates were selected 
and detailed for training in the 
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different Probationer Nurses 
Schools located in certain Armed 
Forces Hospitals. 

In addition, 15 candidates 
were selected and admitted for 
B.Sc. (Nursing) Course at the 
Nursing College (Armed Forces 
Medical College) Poona. This 
college has started functioning 
from 17th October 1964. 

Relaxation of a^e limit 

In view of the shortage of 
Medical Officers in the AMC, it 
has been decided that the follow- 
ing relaxation of age limit, for 
grant of Permanent Regular 
Commissions in the AMC, should 
be continued upto 31-12-1966: — 

Medical Graduates 30 years 
Medical Graduates 
with Post Graduate 
diplomas 31 years 

Medical Graduates 
with Post Graduate 
qualifications like 
MD, MRCP. FRCS, 
etc. 32 years 

The age relaxation unto .52 
years in respect of released Emer- 
gency Commissioned/Short 

Service Regular Commissioned 
officers for grant of fresh <Short 


Service Regular Commissions in 
the Army Medical Corps will 
continue to b^ operative upto 
30th June 1967. 

Service Concessions 

During the year, 95 SSRC 
officers of the AMC, 16 SSRC 
officers of the Army Dental Corps 
and 5 temporary Nursing officers 
were granted Permanent Regular 
Commissions. 74 JCOs/ORs were 
also granted commissions in the 
non-Technical branch of the 
AM^. 

I 

A higher substantive cadre of 
the rank of Major and above for 
Military Nursing Service has 
been sanctioned. Revised rules 
for promotion, retirement and 
tenures in respect of Military 
Nursing Service officers have been 
promulgated. 

Probationer Nurses, including 
those who are under training, will 
now be granted messing allowance 
of Rs. 2.25 per diem instead of 
Rs. 2.00 pet diem and an initial 
uniform allowance of Rs. 1,50.00 
instead ofRs. 100.00! 

Traininf' 

» 

During the year, 17 AMC 
officers were granted study leave 
in India/U.K. 
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In addition to*^ medical per* 
sonnel deputed to authorised 
courses of instruction, two Medi- 
cal officers wee sent for training 
abroad. Twenty-seven Nursing 
officers were detailed for courses 
in various subjects at Medical 
Institutions in Bombay, Trivan- 
drum, Hyderabad, Bangalore and 
Vellore. Eleven Medical officers 
were trained in Family Planning 
at Bombay and four Medical 
officers were detailed for training 
in Filariology at Raji.hmundry 
Filariasi-) Training Cantre. 
Twelve Civilian Sanitary Assis- 
tants/Inspeciori Nursing Assis- 
tants un lerwent training in 
Filariasis at Calicut. 

Deputations to attc ui In'ernatio.iul 
Conferences 

Officers of the Armed* Forces 
Medical Services attended the 
following international con- 
ferences in 19<U: — 

(\) The .‘{.">th Annual Meet- 
ing of the Aero Space 
Medical Association of 
th^ United States held 
at Miami Beach, U.S.A. 
from 11th to Uth May 
1904. 

fii) The <Inter- Regional 
Seminars on Prosthesis 


and Braces for the 
Disabled organised by 
the United Nations in 
co-operation with the 
Government of Den- 
mark, at Copenhagen 
from oth July to l.'Sth 
August 1964. 

(iii) The XIll International 
Congress of Aviation 
and Space Medicine 
held in Dublin from 
14th to ISth September 
1964. 

Medical Research 

Medical research in the Armed 
Forces is controlled by the Army 
Medical Reseat ch Committee 
under the Defence Research & 
Development Council. Work on 
projects approved by the 
Committee i^ in progress and 
tangible results have been achieved 
in some cases on wiiich reports 
have been published. These cases 
mainly pertain to psychological 
and physiological ennditions/tests 
at high altitudes, clothing, rations, 
etc. 

A Medical Research Team 
from Christian Medical College, 
Vc'lore, visited Ladakh during 
February 1964 to ascertin the 
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efficacy of the administration of 
Ammonium Chloride in prevent- 
ing acute mountain sickness. A 
team of officers of the Research 
Pool of the Director General, 
Armed Forces Medical Services 
also visited Ladakh during April 
1964 for continuation of studies 
on certain approved projects. 
Another team of the Research 
Pool left for J & K Area during 
August 196-J for carrying out 
research on the physical efficiency 
of soldiers at varying altitudes. 

It is also proposed to send a 
study group from the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi to Ladakh to carr\ out a 
follow-up study on the effect of 
high altitude on the physiological 
responses of the cardiovascular 
and respiratory systems. 

Artijicial IJmh Centre 

Apart from meeting the 
requirements of the Armed 
Forces, sanction was given for the 
supply of artificial limbs, surgical 
appliance! and accessories to O.^O 
civilian apnlicants during the year. 

Award 

An officer of the Service has 
been awarded the Silver Jubilee 


Research .Award 1964 by the 
Medical Council of India for his 
research worl^in Blood Grouping 
and special work-in Phytoagglu- 
tinins (Plant Agglutinins). 

Medical Aid to Laos 

Six officers and thirty-seven 
Other Ranks of the Army Medical 
Corps were sent to Laos on 28th 
May 1964 to provide medical care 
to civilian refugees. Sufficient 
medical equipment and stores 
wer* sent with the team. Further 
stores were also air lifted. Till 
8th October 1964, the team had 
attended 42,613 patients. Laos 
Indian Friendship Hospitals have 
become very popular. 

Deputation of a Medical Officer 
for fmperial Bodyguard Hospital, 
Addis Ababa 

t 

An officer from the Indian 
.Army Medical Corps has been 
deputed to the Government of 
Ethiopia for a period of** three 
year> to serve on the Imperial 
Bodyguard Hospital, Addis 
Ababa. 

Natk;n.\l Defence College 

The Directing Staff and the 
Officer students ..undertook a 
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foreign tour in June 1964 in two 
parties. One party visited Kabul, 
Tehran, Ankara, Athens, 
Belgrade and Cairo. The other 
party visited Kathmandu, Bang- 
kok, Kuala Lumpur and Singa- 
pore. The 196.1 course of the 
College commenced on the 14th 
January 1963 with a strength of 
40 including 13 civilian officials 
and 4 officers from foreign 
countries. 

School of FoRties Languages 

The School of Foreign 
Languages, which provides in- 
struction in Arabic, Burmese, 
Chinese. French, German, 
Japanese. Persian, Russian, 
Spanish and Tibetan, conducts 
two part-time courses commenc- 
ing in April and August every 
year. The first is a Preliminary 
Course of 12 months’ duration 
and the second is an Advanced 
Course of 18 months’ duration. 
In addition, full-time Interpreter- 
ship Courses, ranging from IH 
months to 26 months’ duration are 
held on an ‘as required’ basi^. 

. During the year, 300 students 
were admitted to the School. 

Examinations are conducted 
through a Board of Examiners. 


During the year, 175, 42 and 22 
candidates, out of a total number 
of 439, 90 and 35 examinees, 
passed the Preliminary, Advanced 
and Interpretership Examinations,, 
respectively. 

The School also continued to 
conduct examinations for Service 
personnel in Hindustani, Punjabi 
Marathi, Nepali, Lushai, Assa- 
mese. Tamil, Telugu. Malayalara 
and Kannada. 

To assist the various depart- 
ments of the Government, a 
panel of translators has been 
established at the School to trans- 
late documents, etc. from various 
foreign languages into English. 

MILITARY LANDS AND CANTON- 
MFNTS 

Elections to the Cantonment 
Boards 

General elections have been 
held in 36 out to 62 Canton- 
ments. In 3 Cantonments elec- 
tions are not due and in the 
remaining 3 Cantonments^ the 
expired terms had been extended. 

The Cantonments Electoral 
Rules, 1943 are being revised to 
bring them, as far as possible, in 
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line, with the Rules for elections 
to State Legislatures. 

Control of Accommodation in 
■Cantonment Areas 

The Madhya Pradesh Accom- 
modation Control Act, 1961 has 
been extended, with certain modi- 
fications and restrictions, to the 
Cantonments of Jabalpur, Sau- 
gar, Pachmarhi and Morar (the 
Act having already been extended 
to Mhow in July 1962) under the 
powers vested in the Central 
■Government by Section .3 of the 
Cantonments (Extension of Rent 
Control Laws) Act, 1957. 

Welfare Projects in Cantonments 

A sum of Rs. 30,00,000 was 
placed at the disposal of four 
Commands for the sanction of 
speejal grants to Cantonment 
Boards for execution of works 

r 

costing Rs. 50,000 or less as 
under: — 

Central Command Rs. 12,<K»,000 
Eq,stern Command Rs. 2,00,(M)0 
Southern Command Rs, '',00,000 
Western Command Ks. S,<M>,(K)0 

Funds to the extent of Rs_. 
3,31,563 were directly stuictioned 
by the Government for worts 


each costing more than Rs. 
50,000. 

Major schemes for augmenting 
the water supply in Nasirabad, 
Ramgarh, Meerut, Lucknow, 
Babina and Jhansi Cantonments 
at a cost of about Rs. 85 lakhs 
are under consideration by 
Government. Where possible, 
the Cantonment Boards Schemes 
have, in the interest of efficiency 
and economy," been co-ordinated 
with the I schemes of the M.E.S. 
and neighbouring Municipalities. 

ARMED FORCES INFORMATION 
OFFICE 

There was an expansion in 
the .activities of the Armed 
Forces Information Office. 
There arq now Public Relations 
Offices at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Chandigarh, Jammu, Lucknow, 
Shillong and Srinagar. In addi- 
tion. there are eight PubJic Rela- 
tions Uviits which have been 
specially sanctioned for coverage 
of the activities of* the Armed For- 
ces at different points on „the 
northern borders. There is also* 
a Public Relations Unit attached 
to the Indian Contingent of the 
United Nations Emergency 
Forces at Gaza. 
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The ^Sainik Samachar’, pic- 
torial weekly of,, the Armed 
Forces, continued to be brought 
out in nine different languages. 

The Armed Forces Information 
Office has a Broadcasting Officer 
who is responsible for a daily 
Forces’ Programme of nearly one 
hour's duration over llie All 
India Radio. He also arranges 
outdoor broadcasts for formations 
and units of the Armed Forces. 

During the year, more than 
1,200 Press releases and 122 illus- 
trated feature articles were issued. 
About 230 newspaper editors and 
foreign press correspondents and 
cameramen were taken on con- 
ducted tours to defence establish- 
ments and forward areas. The 
Films Division v. as assisted in the 
completion of documentary 
films on defence subjects. 

(The Armed Forces Informa- 
tion Ofiicc has now been 
redesignated as the Directorate 
of Public Relations, M4ni.stry of 
Defence.] 

ARMED FORCES FILMS AND PilUTO 
DIVISION 

Production of Films. Film Strips 
and Photos 

The shooting of four training 


films has been completed. A 
publicity film on assistance given 
by the Armed Forces to the civil 
population has been released. 
Two film strips have been pro- 
duced and seven arc under 
production. 

The Division also produced 
over 1S,.')00 photographs, 20,000 
photostat prints, 200 slides and 
about 1,200 art work. 

Procurement and Distribution of 
Films and Film Strips 

A number of Indian and foreign 
training films, documentaries and 
news reels and film strips were 
purchased and distributed espe- 
cially to units serving in forward 
areas. 

SERVICES SPORTS CONTROL BOARD 

The Services Sports Control 
Board conducted the Inter- 
Services Championships in a 
number of games as usual. 

Two National records in 
aquatics and two Asian records 
in athletics were established. 

I 

The Services won the National 
Swimming Championship and 
the North Zone Ranji Trophy 
Cricket Championship. In 
Hockey^ they lost to Railways in 
the final. 
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Out of a contingent of 69 
personnel who participated in 
the Olympic Games at Tokyo, 22 
belonged to the Services. 

Five Basketball players repre- 
sented India in the ‘.ird Quad- 
rangular Basl etball Tournament 
held at Colombo during Novem- 
ber/December 1 9<>t , 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
WELFARE MEASURES 
Some of the important admi- 
nistrative and welfare measures 
undertaken during the year are 
described below. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
Submarine allowance 

Submarine allowance at cer- 
tain specified rates was sanctioned 
to Naval officers and sailors atta- 
ched for training to, or for exer- 
cises in, a submarine. 

Pay and allowantcs of civilian 
Government servants n ho are 
members of the AnxUhry .Air 
Force and who arc c.dled up for 
active service. 

Under orders issued by the 


Ministry of Home Affairs, civil 
Government servants who are 
members of the Auxiliary Air 
Force and who are called up for 
active service are entitled to draw 
during their Air Force service, 
the civil rates of pa}' and allow- 
ances which would have been ad- 
missible to them from time to 
time or the Air Force rates of 
pay and allowances, whichever 
are higher. Instructions were 
issued in regard 4o the manner in 
which the difference between 
civil pay and allowances and Air 
Force pay and allowances should 
be calculated in such cases and 
paid to them. 

Concessions to personnel of Resi- 
dent Maval Officers' Organisation 
serving in the Andaman and 
Nicoban group of Islands 

It w'as decided to grant an 
Andaman allowance as follows, 
to the personnel of Resident 
Naval Officers’ Organisation 
serving i.i the Andaman and 
Nicobar group of islands: — 


Officers 


*(i) Sin^i'c officers and married officers un- 
accompanied by fa Unites. 


10%of pay, subject to 
a maximum of 
Rs. 100/- p.m. 


(ii) Married Officers accompanied by families. 15% of pay, subject 

to a maximum of 
Rs. 175/'* p.m. 



Sailors 


(i) Chief Petty Officers 

Rs. 25/-p.m. 

(ii) Petty Officers 

Rs. 20/- p.m. 

(iii) Others 

Rs. 15/- p.m. 


Certain other concessions in 
regard to accommodation and 
passage were also sanctioned. 


HONORARY COMMISSION AND OTHER 
C'ONCESSIONS 

Increase in the quota of Honorary 
■Commissions 


Serving JCOs having a record 
of specially distinguished service 
are granted Honorary Commis- 
sions av Lieutenants and Captains 
twice every year on the occasions 
of Republic Day and Indepen- 
dence Day. On being granted 
Honorary Commissions, they are 
entitled ^o increased pay during 
the rtfst of their service and incre- 
ased pinsion on retirement, Vacan- 
cies arise og promotion, retire- 
ment, death, etc. of Honorar> 
Commissioned olficcrs. The 
ceiling of Honorarv commissions 
for JCOs of 200 Honorary Lieute- 
nants and 40 Honorary Captains 
has now bcee raised to 2S0 Hono- 

% 

rary Lieutenants and 56 Hono- 


rary Captains with effect from 
15th August 1964. 

Maintenance Allowance for T-B. 
Patients 

JCOs/ORs/NCs(E) undergoing 
treatment in Military Hospitals 
for T.B. and whose disease is not 
considered attributable to or 
aggravated by service, and who 
consequently do not receive cither 
disability pension or arc not 
entitled to pay and allowances, 
will be granted maintenance allow- 
ance at the rate of Rs. 40/- per 
month for a period of 12 months. 
In cases where service pension is 
admi.ssiblc, the amount of 
maintenance allowance will be 
adjusted. 


Emergency Commission! Short 

Service Re;:ular Commirsion — 
Officer: Contributory Education 
Scheme 

With effect from the 1st Octo- 
ber '1964, a Countributory 
Education Scheme has been 
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introduced for Emergency Commis- 
sion and Short Service Regular 
Commission officers. The scheme 
envisages contribution at Rs. 6‘00 
p.m. by every officer with a match- 
ing contribution by the Govern- 
ment and the grant of scholarships 
to a maximum of two children 
between 10 and 17 years of age 
at the rate of Rs. 10*00 p.m. per 
day scholar and Rs. 35.00 per 
month for the first and Rs. 30.00 
for the second boarder. 

Re-instatement by Employees of 
recalled Reservists on release 

The Indian Reserve Forces 
Act, 1888 as amended in 1958, 
enjoins upon every employer to 
re-instate the Reservists, on rele- 
ase from recalled service, in their 
former employment under condi- 
tions not less favourable to them 
that what they would have enjoy- 
ed, had their service not been 
interrupted. The prescribed 


authority to hear complaints of 
non-compliance»by the employers 
was the District and the Sessions 
Judge. As Reservists were gene- 
rally reluctant to file complaints 
in a court of law, the District 
Collector has been appointed as 
the prescribed authority to hear 
such complaints. 

PENSIONS 

Under the existing Pension 
Rules, pension was admissible on 
the basis of substantive rank only. 
This meant that many^ officers 
who had put in a long period 
of service in higher acting rank 
were not able to get any advan- 
tage of the long service in higher 
acting rank for the purpose of 
pension. In order to remove this 
situation,* it was decided to grant 
additional pensionary benefits 
depending on the length of service 
in the acting rank as follows: — 


Length of continuous service in the higher paid 

Additional Pensionary 

acting rank upto the date of retirement 

benefits in terms ^ 
percentage of the diffe- 
rence between the 

pensions of the acting 
and subs(onti% ranks 
for the same length of 
service. 

2 years or more buj less tlvir .1 years. 

40% 

3 years or more but less than 4 years. 

60% 

4 years or more but less than 5 years. 

80% 

1 5 years of more. 

c 1 
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These orders, however, will 
not apply to such_ of the officers 
retiring as acting Captains/Majors 
or equivalent who ‘ draw only 
acting pay of Rs. 50/- p.m. in 
addition to the substantive rank 
pay. 

Commutation of pension in the 
case of Defence Services officers 
recalled I re-employed during the 
Emergency 

Under the existing rules re- 
called/re-employed officers are not 
allowed to commute their pension. 
In order to enable them to do so, 
it has been decided to hold these 
rules in abeyance for a period of 
one year. 

Enhancement of the rates of 
compassionate allowance 

In view of the increase in the 
cost of living, it has been decided 
that the rates of compassionate 
allow{ince admissible under the 
existing rules to the widows and 
children of Junior Commissioned 
Officers who' die while in service 
or after retirement in non-attri- 
butable circumstances should be 
increased from Rs. 20/-p.m.to Rs. 
25/- p.m. in the case of Subedar- 
Majors and Subedars and from 
Rs. 15/- to Ks. 20/- p.m. in the 


case of Jemadars. The compas- 
sionate allowance of Rs. 2/- p.m. 
for each dependant child continues 
to be admissible. 


Terminal gratuity for retired 
Officers of the Defence Services 
who are recalled or re-employed 
during the present emergency 

Orders have been issued that 
Service Officers who are/have 
been recalled or re-employed 
during the present emergency 
should be granted a terminal 
gratuity of Rs. 1 ,000/- for each 
completed year of re-employed/ 
recalled service up to the date of 
termination of the emergency. 

Temporary increases in pensions 
to military pensioners re-employed 
under the P &T Department 

In relaxation of the general 
orders on the subject, temporary 
increases in pension (if otherwise 
admissible) were sanctioned to 
military pensioners re-employed 
under the P & T Department as 
Extra-Departmental Agents, Short 
Duty Clerks/Sorters and Maz- 
doors, Stamp Vendors and non- 
Departmental Telegraphists. 



Temporary! Ad-hoc increases in 
pension to displaced military 
pensioners 

On the analogy of the orders 
on the civil side, temporary in- 
creases in pension at enhanced 
rates and ad hoc increases in pen- 
sion, which are admissible to the 
Government of India pensioners, 
were extended with effect from 
1st June 1963 and 1st September 
1964 respectively, to the displaced 
military pensioners who migrated 
to India by the 30th June 1955 
and who are being paid pensions 
by the Government of India on 
behalf of the Government of 
Pakistan. 

Rates of pension of certain cate- 
gories of Defence Services 
Officers 

The rates of pension of Army 
officers df the Special List (Quar- 
termastep, Technical and Records) 
of officers of the Military Nur- 
sing Service and of Junior Com- 
missioned Officers granted hono- 
rary conunissions as Indian Com- 
missioiftd Officers while on the 
effective list, were revise-l and 
higher rates of pension were kid 
down. Rates of retiring pension 
for officers of the Special Duties 
List, which has recently \)een 
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introduced in the Navy, were also 
laid down. 

Invalid pension^ gratuity to Service 
Officers and personnel 

Orders have been issued for 
the grant of invalid pension/grat- 
uity to Defence Services Officers 
and personnel who are governed 
by the New Pension Code and 
who are invalided out of service 
on account of causes neither attri- 
butablg to nor aggravated by 
service. Invalid pension (subject to 
a minimun of Rs 25/-p.m.) will be 
admissible, at rates varying accor- 
ding to rank, to officers and per- 
sonnel who have put in at least 
10 years of service at the time of 
invalidment but less than the 
minimum service entitling them to 
retiring pension. Those whose 
service is less than 10 years will 
be entitled toai\ invalid gratuity 
equal to one month's substantive 
pay for each year of service. 

t 

Death gratuity to children of 
deceased officers of the Defence 
Services 

Under the existing orders, only ' 
the widow* of a Service Officer 
whose death occurs in action or 
in certain specified circumstances 
is entitled to grataity. These 
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orders caused hardship where the 
officer was not ^survived by a 
widow but by,minor children only. 
To remove this hardship, orders 
have now been issued for the grant 
of gratuity to such minor children 
at i>0% of the rate admissbilc for 
the widow. 

Educational pACiLnibs 
King George’s Schools 

These schools were established 
for providing public school edu- 
cation for the children of serving 
personnel. There are at present 
five such schools located at Ajmer, 
Bangalore, Belgaum, Chail and 
Dholpur. The reservation of seats 
for children of JCOs/ORs and 
their equivalent ranks in the 
other two services, at the King 
George Schools is fixed at 60 per 
cent. The remaining scats are 
open to children of service person- 
nel as weP as those of civilians. 

So that the boys, not 
adequate!> conversapl with cither 
Hindi or English are not put to a 
disadvantage, papers for the 
admission test to these schools, 
are 'set in rcgicmal languages, 
besides Hindi and English. 

The performance of the stu- 
dents from King George Schools* 


who appear for the National 
Defence Academy Examination 
conducted by the UPSC in May 
1964 has been satisfactory. 31 
boys have been declared successful 
by the Services Selection Boards. 

Sainik Schools 

The Sainik Schools Scheme- 
was drawn up with a view to im- 
parting such educational training 
at the middle and secondary 
school stage .as would interest 
students in taking up service in 
the Armed Forces as a career. 
These Schools are managed by 
a Registered Society with the 
Defence Minister as the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors. They 
are financed by fees received from 
the students and scholarships 
granted by State and Central 
Governments. The Scheme started 
functioning in July 1961. There 
are at present 14 schools located 
in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maha- 
rashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal. The 
State Government of , Uttar 
Pradesh have also agreed to open 
a Sainik School near Nainital. 

Sainik Sch(K)ls sent up the 
second and third batch of .students 
for the N.D.A. in 1964-65 and 76 
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‘Sainik School boys have joined 
the Academy. 

Central Schools 

In almost all cantonments, 
■cantonment boards are running 
primary schools which also cater 
for the educational needs of 
children of Defence Services 
personnel. Some of the boards are 
also running high and higher secon. 
dary schools and intermediate 
colleges. Regimental schools have 
been organised for the childreh of 
Service personnel out of funds 
locally collected from them. Assis- 
tance, where possible, has been 
•given to them by way of 
accommodation, etc. 

A scheme to provide educa- 
tional facilities for children of 
Defence personnel and Central 
‘Government employees liable to 
be transfeired from place to place 
had been introduced by the Minis- 
try of Education. Under that 
scheme, the existing facilities are 
to be utilised as far as possible for 
setting up Central Schools and as 
such schools I a in different 
Cantonments spread all over the 
country are being * gradually 
■brought under the scheme. Out of 
■d9 whools so far established under 


the scheme, 41 are in various 
cantonment areas. 

The following facilities are pro- 
vided from Defence sources for 
running the schools: 

(a) Transfer of MES buildings 
in which such Schools are 
housed, free of cost, till 
such time as permanent 
buildings are put up; 

(b) Transfer of* MES furniture 
•declared surplus, on the 

payment of depreciated 
book value; 

(c) Permission to construct 
essential buildings within 
the campus of such 
Schools, subject to the 
condition, that if such 
buildings are later required 
for Defence purposes, 
they would be vacated on 
payment of suitable com- 
pensation; 

(d) Allotment of surplus 
accommodatioi’, if avail- 
able in any station to the 
teachers of the Central 
Schools on payment of 
noriAal rent; 

(e) Transfer oV about 1 "» acres 
‘ of land in the Cantonment 
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area for the permanent 
loration of the Central 
School bn a long term 
lease' at . nominal rent 
without charging any pre- 
mium; and 

(0 Construction of buildings 
for the Central Schools by 
the MES. 

Scholarships to the children of 
personnel killed in action 

e 

The number of scholarships 
for the children of Officers killed 
in action is oO and for JCOs/ORs 
the number is 25, These are 
available in King George Schools, 
Sainik Schools and other Public 
Schools. When the scholarships 
aVe paid, education allowance in 
respect of the children is not 
given. 

WtLFARE Measures 

Indian Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Air- 
men’s Board 

The Indian Soldiers', Sailors' 
and Airmen’s Board is responsible 
for laying down the general policy 
with regard to mattdrs affecting 
ex-servicemen, as also of the 
families of serving and deceased 
servicemeii. The Board held t\\o 


meetings during the year on 27th 
April 1964 and 23rd December 
1964 at which a number of impor- 
tant matters such as revitalisation 
of the Soldiers', Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board Organisation, 
increase in the amount of pensions 
tor ex-servicemen, problem of 
employment of ex-servicemen in 
Government and private organisa- 
tions and safeguards for service 
land owners in State land laws, 
were discussed. 

District Soldiers* .Sailors, and Air- 
men* s Boards 

(i) A grade III DSS A & Bd 
has been established at Leh in 
Jammu and Kashmir and at 
Kheri in Uttar Pradesh. 

(ii) DSS & A Bd Kohima in 
Nagaland has been revived. 

(iii) Bilaspur DSS &-.\ Bd has 
been upgraded from grade III to 
grade II. 

(iv) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen's Boards had been 
made permanent in Andkra Pra- 
deshc Assam, Kerala, Mysore, 
Rajasthan, West Bengal and 
Tripura in the year 1063-64. The 
Governments of Manipur, Hima- 
cha’i Pradesh, Punjab. Sikkim,. 
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Bihar, Madras and J & K have 
also issued orders making the 
DSS & A Bds permanent. The 
Administration of Delhi and the 
State Governments of Gujarat 
and Maharashtra have accepted 
the scheme in principle. 

Amenities 

During the year, the following 
additional measures have been 
taken for the benefit of the 
Defence Services personnel and 
their families : — 

(a) 237 transistor sets, received 
as gifts, have been distribu- 
ted for use of troops in 
forward areas. 

(b) 32 voluntary entertain- 
ment parties visited for- 
ward areas since Novem- 
ber 1962 for the entertain- 
ment of troops upto 31st 

, December 1964. These 

I . 

parties were sponsored by 
the Citizens' Central 
Council, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, National Defence 
Committee, Bombay. In 
addii: .n,r> parties engaged 
by Army Headquarters 
visited fortvard areas for 
the entertainment of 
troops. Commands hav^ 


recently been authorised 
to engage ejitertainment 
parties** locally to suit the 
taste, and requirements of 
the troops.* 

(c) A special programme has 
been introduced from this 
year with the help of All 
India Radio for broad- 
casting messages of a 
personal nature, in their 
own voice and mother 
tongue, ’by the jawans 
stationed in forward areas 
to their famijies and 
friends. 

Welfare workers 

In addition to the States of 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, 
Madrats and Uttar Pradesh, where 
Welfare workers under the DSS 
& A Bds had already been sanc- 
tioned. S welfare workers were 
sanctioned for such Boards in 
Biiiar. The expenditure on this 
account is being shared 'equally 
betw'ecn tfte Cenf'il and State 
Governments. 

Welfare Funds 

Armed Forces Reconstruction Fund 

A sum bf Rs. 4 00,000 has 
been allotted froin the Armed 
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Forces Reconstruction Fund for 
the year 1964-65 to the three Ser- 
vices for provision, of the amenities 
4o Serving personnel and other 
welfare schemes. 

Armed Forces Benevolent Fund 
A sum of Rs. 1,02,000 
representing the grants for the 


Military Nurses Benevolent Fund 

Two grants of Rs. 1,470 and 
Rs. 960 were made from the Mili- 
tary Nurses Benevolent Fund to 
ex-nursing sisters in distress. 

Indian Gorkha Ex-Sevicemen' s 
Welfare Fund 


year 1964-65 has been allotted 

from this Fund to the Services The following expenditure was 
Headquarters for the provision of sanctioned from the Indian 
amenities to serving personnel and Gorkha Ex-servicemen s Welfare 
for other welfare schemes. Fund for the year 196l-6«>«-‘ 


(a) Stipend for higher educarion 

(b) Stipend for training in typewriting 

(c) Stipend for school education 

(d) Running of offices of the Central organisation 


Rs. 

15,000 

500 

15,000 

7,992 

38,492 


Flag Day Fund 

A sum of Rs. 17,18,268.24 was collected on account of the Flag Day, 
1963. The following allocations were sanctioned from this amount: — 


(i) To the various States for replenishment of their 
benevolent funds for ex-servicemen .... 

(ii) Army Headquarters .... 

(iii) Naval Headquarters .... 

(iv) Air Headquarters .... 

(v) Service Sports Control Board , . , j 

(vi) Indian Red Cross Society for Medical Aftercare 

t Fund and > 

Indian Red Cross Society for Military Hospital f 
Welfare service. J 

(vii) Military Hospital Aundh for the rehabilitation 
of its patients 

^ (viii) Organisation expenses . . , . 

(ix) Reserve Fund . . . . . 

(x) Defence Services Liaison Officer for training of ^ 
retired/rctiring officers in the Busincss/Apprecia- 
tion and Management Course. 


Rs. 

8,21,168.28 

2.95.000. 00 
60,000.00 
95.000.00 
9),0(X}.00 

1.35.000. 00 


25,000.60 

33,160,00 

1,71,806.00 


4,500.00 
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Special Services Fund for Re- 
construction and RehabUUation 

It has been decided to set up 
a new Special Services Fund for 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
with an initial contribution of 
Rs. 5 crores from the National 
Defence Fund and an annual 
contribution initially for a period 
of 3 years of Rs. 1 crore from the 
Defence Budget. 80 per cent of 
the total money is to be distribu- 
ted to the States and Union Terri- 
tories on the basis of the strength 
of the recruits. Payment out of 
the contribution from the 
Defence Budget will be subject to 
the State Governments and Union 
Territories making an equal 
contribution. The fund will be 
utilised for the welfare and 
resettlement of ex-servicemen and 
their dependents. 

Army Relief Fund 

A sum of Rs. 13,6(),7.'>0 has 
been remitted upto 31st Decem- 
ber 1964 from the Army Relief 
Fund as immediate financial 
assistance to the families of offi- 
cers, JCOs, ORs and NCsE. 

Indian Soldieis’, Sailors^ A Air- 
men's Board Fund 

A sum of Rs. 21,365 was 
spent during 1964 on special 


pension to .ex-servicemen blinded 
during World Wars I and II, 
operations in J & K and Hydera- 
bad Police Action. These pen- 
sions are given in addition to 
those granted by Government in 
the normal course. 

Entertainment Fund for Troops 

A sum of Rs. 25,950 has been 
spent upto 31st December 1964 
from this fund. 

Army Officers’ Benevolent Fund 
for non-regular officers 

In view of the commissioning 
of a large number of non-regular 
officers a separate Army Officers’ 
Benevolent Fund for such officers 
on the lines of the Army Officers’ 
Benevolent Fund for regular 
officers has been instituted for 
affording financial relief or assis- 
tance to deserving cases of — 

(i) Widows, children and 
other dependents of the 
deceased subscribers who 
die in service;. 

(ii) Subscribers who sustain 
permanent or partial dis- 
ability which renders them 
incapable of earning an 
adequate living; 
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(iii) subscribers who are in 
acute financial distress; 
and 

(iv) in exceptional cases wives, 
children and other depen- 
dents of the deceased offi- 
cers who failed to subscribe 
under unavoidable circum- 
stances. 

The assets of the fund com- 
prise of (a) a cash repayable 
loan of Rs. 50, 000/- from the 
Army Officers’ Benevolent Fund, 
(b) comj)ulsory quarterly sub- 
scription at prescribed rates from 
all serving non -regular commis- 
sioned officers,(c) voluntary dona- 
tions and endowments, (d) income 
from interest and (e) income from 
other sources. The fund is vested 
in the Treasurer of Charitable 
Endowments for India. 

RESETTLEMBNT OF EX-SF.RVICEMEN 

Land^ Colonies 

(a) In Afzalgarh Colony in 
District Bijnor, U.P., 290 acres 
aS land were reclaimed this year 
and 33 more ex-servicemen were 
settled bringing the total number 
of settlers to The junior 

high schoo^ of the colony at 


Kadrabad has now been upgraded 
to a Higher Secondary School. 

(b) The Allotment Committee 
for allotment of Bet land situated 
within five miles of Indo-Pak 
Border in the Ferozepur Tehsil in 
Punjab allotted land to 107 ex- 
servicemen in the year 1964. 

(c) The States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab. 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, 
Andaman and Nicobar Adminis- 
tration, Nagaland and NEFA 
have reserved/offered land for 
rehabilitating Defence personnel. 
A Committee was appointed to 
enqire into the problems relating 
to the settlement of ex-servicemen 
on land. The Committee sub- 
mitted its recommendations which 
are being examined in consultation 
with the State Governments. 

Safeguards in land legislation 

The States of Andhra Pi^desh, 
Assanv Bihar, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P., 
Delhi, Manipur, Tripura have 
provided in their tenancy acts 
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suitable safeguards for resumption 
of land by the service land owners 
for personal cultivation on 
their release from the Armed 
Forces. 

Employment and traininf; 

Dui ing the period from Jan- 
uary to December 1964, 8,885 ex- 
servicemen were found employ- 
ment. 

From 1st January to 31st 
December 1964, 37 officers were 
found employment in Government 
Departments [and public sector 
undertakings and 3 officers in 
private sector undertakings. 

It has been decided that wife/ 
son/daughter/near relation of a 
member of the Armed Forces 
who dies in service or is killed or 
disabled in action, leaving his 
fantily in indigent circumstances 
and in need of immediate assis- 
tance, will be eligible for consi- 
deration for employment in any 
civilian post filled normally thro- 
ugh Employment Exchanges in a 
Defence Establishment, Defence 
Factory, c in relaxation of the 
procedure of reference to the Em- 
ployment Exchange, subject to 
his/her fulfilling the conditions 
of age and educational qualifi- 


cations prescribed for the posts 
in question. 

100 ex -servicemen have been 
trained in Ex-sefvicemen Woollen 
Mills, Nawalgarh (Rajasthan). 

Training - cum — Production 
Centre, Satara has proposed to 
utilise the services of widows of 
ex-servicemen as well as wives of 
serving soldiers in addition to 
employment of ex-servicemen. 


HONOURS AND A.WARDS 

The following gallantry and 
other decorations were presented 
by the President at investitures 
held at the Rashtrapati Bhavan in 
April and October 1964: — 

(a) Gallantry decorations 

Maha Vir Chakra 7 

Ashoka Chakra Class II 10 

Vir Chakra 36 

Ashoka Chakra Clas'^ III 7 

(b) Other decollations 

Vishist Seva Medal Class 5 T , 

Vishist Seva Medal Class II 6 

These awards had been anno- 
unced in 1968-64.. ^ 
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Gallantry and other deco- 
rations have .been awarded by 
the President during the year as 
under : — 

Gallantry decorations 


■(a) Ashoka Chakra Class 1 3 

Ashoka Chakra Class U 3 

Vir Chakra 2 

Ashoka Chakra Class III i 

Bar to Ashoka Chakra 

Cla^s III 1 

(b) Vishist Seva Medal 


Class I ' 1 
Vishist Seva Medal Class II ♦» 
Sena Medal 21 

Nao Sena Medal 7 

Vayu Sena Medal 16 

Vishist Seva Medal Cla5.s III 

12 

The Ashoka Chakra Class I 
-decorations awarded posthu- 
mously to three civilians were 
presented to their next of kin at 
an investiture held at Rajpath on 
the 26th January 1965. 

The other decorations are 
proposed to be presented at 
investitures to be held in 196.’i-66. 

CEREMONIALS 

The Ministry of* Defence is 
^responsible fqr arrangements 


connected with the Independence 
Day, Republic Day and Martyrs’ 
Day in the Capital. 

Independence Day 

On the 15th August 1964, the 
Prime Minister inspected a guard 
of honour by the three Services 
and the Delhi Police and later 
unfurled the National Flag on 
the ramparts of the Red Fort. 
This was followed by the Prime 
Minister’s speech. 

Republic Day 

On the 26th January 1965, 
the Republic Day Parade was held 
at which the President took the 
salute. The Parade was witnessed 
by many distinguished visitors 
from abroad. 

Before the commencement of 
the Parade, a special investiture 
was held, at which the President 
presented awards of Ashoka 
Chakra Class I to the next-of-kin 
of late Tcj Singh, lute Lajjaram 
and late Purshottam. 

17 tableaux presented by Shite 
Governments and 3 tableaux pre- 
sented by Central Government 
Departments wefe included in the 
cultural pageant which followed 
t(ie Parade. 
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A Folk Dance festival consist- 
ing of two dance shows — one on 
27th and the other on 28th 
January 1965 — was held at tlie 
National Stadium. The sale pro- 
ceeds of tickets and income from 
the brochure which was published 
on the occasion have been credited 
to the National Defence Fund. 

The Beating Retreat ceremony 
was held at Vijay Chowk on 29th 
January 196.>. A special show of 
the Beating Retreat was organised 
on 27th January. 

A Hindi Kavi Sammelan and 
an Urdu Mushaira were held at 
Red Fort on 23rd and 24th 
January J965, respectively. An 
Akhil Bharatiya Kavi Sabha (in 
all languages), a programme of 
‘Songs of Nation Builders’ and a 
‘Folk Music Concert’ were orga- 
nised by the All India Radio on 
25th January. 

An NCC Rally was organised 
at the lAF Station, New Delhi, 
on 27th January. 

Mart fr s’ D<.'v 

On 3<Uh January, the PreM- 
dent offered floral tributes at the 
Samadhi of Mahatma Gandhi 
and two minutes’ silence was 


observed at 11 A. M. in remem- 
berance of t;|;iose who gave their 
lives in the struggle for the coun- 
try’s freedo’m. 

Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute Darjeeling 

The Himalayan Mountaineer- 
ing Institute at Darjeeling is a 
private registered body. It is 
managed by an Executive Council 
with the Prime; Minister as the 
President and the Chief Minister, 
West Bengal as the Vice-President. 
The Special Secretary (Depart- 
ment of Defence Production), 
Ministry of Defence and the 
Secretary, Education Department, 
Government of West Bengal serve 
as Secretaries to the Council. 
The chief objects of the Institute 
are : — 

(i) to awaken interest in, 
and love of, mountains 
and exploration of un- 
known areas; 

(ii) to develop pride in learn- 
ing the art of mountain- 
eering; and 

(iii) to impart practical and 
theoretical training in 
mountaineering techni- 
ques. 
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The gross expenditure of the 
Institute is abbut Rs. 6.00 lakhs* 
per year. The .capital expendi- 
ture of the Institute ' is shared 
between the Central Government 
and the Government of West 
Bengal in the ratio of 70 : 30. 
Other net expenditure is shared 
equally. The Centre's contribu- 
tion is, in turn, shared between 
the Ministry of Defence and the 
Ministry of Education in the ratio 
of 2:1. The Institute receives 
annual grants from the State 
Governments of Bihar (Rs. 
10,000), Madras (Rs. 10,000), 
Madhya Pradesh (Rs. .7,000) and 
Jammu and Kashmir (Rs. 2,000). 

The Institute conducts the 
following courses: - 

(i) Basic mountaineering 
courses intended for boys 
and girls over 18 years 
old are conducted five to 
six times in a year. The 
capacity at each course 
is 30 and instruction is 
given in roc|^-climbing, 
ice and snow craft, etc. 
So fat 44 Basic Courses 
have been held at which 
1068 students including 
10.7 girls have been 
trained. During the 
year, 1S8 students were 
trained. 


(ii) The Advanced moun- 
taineering course is for 
persons who have under- 
gone the Basic course and 
10 persons are trained at 
each course in organisa- 
tion of expeditions, high 
altitude climbing techni- 
ques, etc. So far 23 such 
courses have been held 
and 146 students, includ- 
ing 21 girls have been 
trained. During the year, 
.72 persons were trained 
in Advanced courses. 

(iii) The Adventure courses 
are held twice a year for 
boys between 1.7 and 19} 
years of age aimed 
at character building 
through adventure. During 
the year, 81 students 
were trained in two such 
courses. 

(iv) In between normal 
courses, Sherpa Instruc- 
tors are deputed to 
different parts of the 
country to conduct Rock- 
climbing courses. far 
jnore than 3000 persons 
have been trained under 
this arrangement. 

The following important 
Indian mountaineering expedi- 
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tions organised during the year by 
various authorities were assisted 
with equipment and stores 
held by the Institute and all these 
expeditions consisted mostly of 
persons who had been trained at 
the Institute:— 

(i) Expedition to Nanda 
Devi (25,645 ft.) which 
scaled the peak on 20th 
June 1964; 

(ii) Expedition to Panch 
Chuli (22,650 ft.) which 
succeeded in climbing 3 
out of 5 peaks; 

(iii) Expedition to Nanda 
Devi (East) (24,391 ft.) 
and Trishu (23,460 ft.); 

(iv) Expedition to Rathong 
(21,911 ft.) which climbed 
Kabru Dome (21,650 ft.) 

*on 3rd May 1964; 

(v) Expedition to Jaonii- 
Garhwal (21,769 ft); 

(vi) Indian Girl Guides Expe- 
* dition which climbed 

Mrigthuiii (22,490 Ti.) on 
10th October 1964; r-.u 

(vii) Expedition to Rathong 
(21,911 ft.), which was 


climbed for the first time 
at the, end of October 
1964. 

Substantial progress has been 
made in the manufacture of 
mountaineering equipment in the 
country. The Institute is now 
manufacturing tents, sleeping 
bags, wind-proof and eider-down 
suits. 

The Physiological Research 
wing pf the Institute is collecting 
data on physiological changes at 
varying altitudes during the 
courses run by the Institute, using 
the trainees and the Sherpa Ins- 
tructors as subjects. 

Indian Mount Everest 
Expedition, 1965 

Another Indian expedition to 
Mount Everest ip 1965 was spon- 
sored by the Indian Mountaineer- 
ing Foundation. At the request 
of the Sponsoring Committee, 
the 22nd Advanced Course at the 
Institute in which 2.> persons 
participated was ruif as a pre- 
Everest course for selecting mem-, 
bers for the expedition. Of the 
19 members in the expedition, 
2 are Instructoi[S at the H. M. I. 
and 14 are ex-studenis of the 
institute. Most of tlie items of 
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equipment to be used by the 
party have been p't>duced within 
the country, particularly in Ord- 
nance Factories. 

Hindi In Defencf 
Organisation 

The application of the instruc- 
tions of Government for the intro- 
duction of Hindi for official 
purposes in all organisations 
under its administrative control 
involves (i) evolution of Hindi 
terminology, (ii*) translation of 
non-statutory rules and orders, 
(iii*) translation of statutory rules 
and orders and (iv) Hindi train- 
ing for Government employees. 

Hindi equivalents of terms 
peculiar to the Defence organisa- 
tion are adopted in consultation 
with the Ministry of Education. 
Representatives of the Services 
serve on the Expert Committee 
on Defence Terminology set up 
by thai Ministry. 10 pamphlets 
listing provisional Hindi terms 
have been drawn up. Three of 
these have been finalised and 
work is in progress in respect of 
the others. The transkition of 
non-statutory rules and forms 
is being done in consultation 
with the Ministry of Education 
whilst the translation of statutory * 


orders is being undertaken by 
the Ministry of Law. The Hindi 
Teaching Scheme organised by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs has 
been made applicable to civilian 
Government servants under the 
control of the Ministry. On 
account of present emergency, 
however, the schemes have not 
been implemented fully in estab- 
lishments engaged in Defence 
production. 

Hindi has been adopted to a 
large extent as the medium of 
instruction in Army. It is the 
medium of instruction not only 
for educational subjects but also 
for military training including 
drill, P.T., weapon training, field 
craft and reconnaissance. It is 
used for all courses of military 
training conducted for JCOs and 
ORs, both in training institutions 
and in Units and formations. 
Hindi classes have been organised 
in all units. .Service officers are 
required to pass a preliminary 
test in Hindi. The basic exami- 
nation for purposes of promotion 
of Other Ranks to Army 3rd, 
2nd anij I st Class Certificates of 
Education Examinations arc held 
in Hindi. In addition, the follow- 
ing examinations are held for 
personnel of the Army Education 
Corps: — 
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(a) Army Second Hindi Stan> 
dard Examination. 

(b) Army First Hindi Stan- 
dard Examination. 

(c) Army Special Hindi Stan- 
dard Examination. 

33 training manuals have been 
translated into Hindi. The train- 
ing of Service personnel in Hindi 
typing and shorthand, which has 
been suspended on account of the 
emergency, will be re-introduced 
as soon as circumstances permit. 

In the Navy, Hindi is partly 
used as a medium of instruction 
in the early stages of training for 
boys and sailors in some of the 
Naval establishments. Transla- 
tion of forms and registers and 
manuals is in progress. During 
the y5ar Naval Headquarters 
have rerfdered l.'J forms and 19 
registers into Hindi. 

Hindi tests are held twice a 
year for officers. 

Preliminary Hindi couf.es for 
Airmen are conducted in vr i .ous 
Air Force stations. Half-yearly 
preliminary Hindi tests are held 
for officers. A number of fonns 
and registers have been translated 


into Hindi. Translatien of train- 
ing pamphlets in a phased pro- 
gramme is •to be undertaken. 
260 forms and 285 forms of regis- 
ters have been translated into 
Hindi and are awaiting final 
approval by the Central Hindi 
Directorate. 

Libraries and Information 
rooms have been provided with 
Hindi periodicals, magazines and 
books, reference fiooks, etc. 

Civilians in Defence 
Organisations 

Industrial relations in the 
various Defence Installations 
continued to remain peaceful and 
harmonius during the period 
under review except for a day’s 
strike on three occasions in Naval 
installations in Bombay, as a part 
of the general agitation due to 
rise in prices. 

Agitation by way of demons- 
trations, etf., by the Defence 
workers during the recent few 
months has also primarily been a 
part of the expression of discon- 
tentment of the working classes, 
generally, against the abnormal 
increase in the cost of living. 

• it has been the efldeavour of 
this Ministry to maintain and 



consolidate industrial peace m 
the Defence installations. Cons- 
tant contact with the representa- 
tives of organised labour is main- 
tained at all levels with this end 
in view. 

As a welfare measure, a 
scheme of financial assistance to 
Consumer Cooperative Stores of 
Defence civilians having or 
more members has been sanction- 
ed. An amount of Rupees 
S lakhs has been provided in the 
current'vear foi being spent on 
‘Loans' and ‘Investment' under 
this scheme. 

Cantfens 

There has been a rapid growth 
ui the biis.nc-.b of the* Canteen 
Stores Department (India) as a 
result of the expansion of the 
Defence Services as also increase 
in the range of canteen goods. 
The turn-over of the Department 
during the year lh<i:}-(!4 was 
Rs. - as against the 

previous .year's turn-over of 
Rs, H,02,4I,1 12/-. This repre- 
sents an increase of lU.Of) per 
cent over the previous year's 
figure. 


Twenty Defence Services cine- 
mas were run by the Department 
during the year 1903-04. The 
working of these cinemas has 
resulted in a net surplus of 
Rs. 3,40,40.'/- after providing for 
depreciation, administrative ex- 
penses, etc., as against the sur- 
plus of Rs. 2,.")2,09S/- during the 
previous year. 

Besides running its own can- 
teens, the CSD(l) has been assist- 
ing Units and Formations to run 
their own canteens by advancing 
loans. The total amount of loans 
outstanding as on 31st December 
1904 was Rs. 1 1 ,0."),307, 

The number of canteens run 
by Units, the CSr.)(I) and con- 
tractors, as on 31st October 1904, 
was as follows: 

(a) No. of canteens 

run by Units . . 1991 

(b) No. of canteens 

runbyCSI)(l) :12 

(c) No. of canteens 

run by contractors . , 2 

LfTorts are being continued to 
dispense compictcly with the 

I* 

service of ctinteen contractor.^. 
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IN INDIA'" ...AND IT’S VAZIR SULTAN’S 

The biggest cigarette factory in South-East Asia. Owned bvTheVazir Sultan 
Tobacco Company Limited. In Hyderabad, Andhra Praddsh, India. One of 
the world's finest, with high-speed automatic machines, the most skilled 
experts and quality control scientists. Backed by modern cigarette-making 
research Which famous cigarette does this factory produce? Charminar. 

Charminar's rich flavour and unique taste make it *ndia's most poiAilar 
cigarette. One out of every four cigarettes smoked is 4 Charminar. it works 
out to nearly 900 million Charminars smoked every month 1 ''‘n meet this 
demand requires a fantastic rate of production. ..over 20,000 cigarettes 
a minute. Onh a world-size company could do it In India, The Vazir Sultan 
ToBacco Company Limited does it every day I 

There’s nothing ke Cha mlnof— Indio’s greatest cigarette f 
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MAKERS OF INDIA S GREATEST CI6ARETTEI 

CAS/TM 
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WAR : TODAY AND TONORAOW: 


"War is a natural phenomenon of 
human history. It existed in the 
past, it exists today and is inevi- 
table for tomorrow. 

In ancient times it was the 
practice to observe a certain code 
of conduct even in warfare. 
Amongst other things, chivalry, 
humane considerations, honour- 
able treatment towards the enemy 
and such other good elements 
formed a part of that code. But 
in modern warfare these consi- 
derations do not find a place. 
Every country has to be prepared 
for any eventuality and, thus, 
it has to make preparations for 
war — rather for defence-even if 
it wants to preserve peace. 

• 

It is said that man has been 
made in the image of God. And 
yet what a pit> it is that there is 
some amount of animality in his 
nature ! ^ur is the ugly mani- 
festation of tl; dorn ant animality 
in man. In spite of the prop: css 
of civilization and culture, in spite 
of the teachings of Buddha and 
Christ and Gandhiji’s cult (Jf non- 


violence, war and the law of the 
jungle are still resorted to for 
the settlement of international 
disputes. 

These disputes may, of course, 
be real ; but more often than not, 
they arc the creation of a handful 
of pi^iticians who rule the destiny 
of most nations at the present 
day. It is their mdves and 
counter-moves on the political 
chessboard of the world that create 
conditions for war. The war 
machine is then set in motion 
under the name of preservation 
of natjpnal honour, defence of 
democracy, liberation of oppres- 
sed nations, and so forth. 

Horrors of War 

The noifors of moderp war 
really beggar description. War 
is a holocaust of ung men, the 
flowers of a natioTi. War is 
murder and rapine, massacre of 
innocent.infants and babies, of the 
sick and the suffering. War is a 
wanton destruction of cities and 
towns, of cottages and mansions, 
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of churches and hospitals, of mills 
and factories, of docks and power 
stations, of libraries and museums. 
So widespread is this destruction 
that in some cases nothing is left 
of a country except the scorched 
earth. Modern warfare is bar- 
barity and brutality let loose 
without scruple, without restraint. 
As Rabindranath Tagore puts it : 
in war "'it is the cicmoit of har~ 
barity u7 ich, yivifi" up all pre- 
tence, enter}; vs with unconcealed 
fan^s and teeth ready to tear up 
the world ind spread devastation" . 

War not only destroys life and 
property but also brings in its 
train a number of other evils, 
political, social, economic and 
moral. 

In the political field it dethrones 
the established rational govern- 
ment of the vanquished nation 
and imposes upon its people the 
iron rule of the victor nation. Its 
political institutions are recons- 
tructed to serve the ends of the 
latter and its people afso lose the 
freedom which they enjoyed 
before. 

On the social side, war disrupts 
the existing social order in many 
cases. It gives rise to widespread 
corruption and brings into exis- 


tence “unmarried mothers and' 
war babies.” 

The economic effects of war 
are no less serious. Agriculture 
suffers de.struction for want of 
man-power ; trade and commerce 
are paralysed ; and peacetime 
industries receive a violent set- 
back. as top priority is given to 
industries likely to help the pro- 
'■ecution of war. 

War is an eiitoiy to culture as 
well. The philo.sopher loses his 
balance of mind ; the poet bids 
good-bye to his fancy ; the musi- 
cian takes leave of his instruments 
and the painter puts aside his 
canvas and brush. Educational 
institutions are clo'^cd. The pen 
yields place to the sword. The 
onward march of civili/ation is 
arrested, nay. retarded. in the 
words of late Sri Nehru. "During 
u ar the < i\ ilizing proeess stops 
and »•(' go hack to \onte harhar- 
ou\ phase of the human mind." 

War is the parent of many a 
moral evil, because war-lords and 
war-mongers are iu> respecters of 
moral principles. The right or 
wrong of a war does not enter 
into their c<>nsideratu>n. As in 
love, so in war nothing is unfair 
in their, eyes. And '<». truth is 
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the first casualty of war. False 
propaganda is an unavoidable 
instrument of success in war. The 
nobler qualities of the human 
heart, such as love, charity and 
forgiveness, are smothered and 
in their place are enthroned the 
baser instincts of selfishness, greed, 
jealousy, hate, revenge and so 
forth. 

The destructive effects of war 
are not confined merely to the 
present generation. In these 
day.s of atom and hydrogen 
bombs, the future generations 
will also seriously be affected by 
the radio-active effects of these 
nuclear weapons. Dismal, there- 
fore, is the picture of war on the 
destructive side. 

The Constructive value 

Nothing is perhaps an uiimixed 
evil. Even war, which destroys all 
that is ggod in man and ail good 
done by man, has its constructive 
side also, it has to its ctedit 
many discoveries in the techno- 
logical, medical and other fields, 
which are of immense value even 
in peaee time, u has produced, 
for instance, penicillin and other 
life-saving means. Then again 
war rings out the old and rings 
in the new. Out of the ashes of 


war emerges a new order, a better 
adjustment of world affairs. Old 
forms of Government, bid social 
orders and even old traditions 
change. After destruction comes 
a period of reconstruction more 
in conformity witli the require- 
ments and tastes of the people. 

During war an industrial coun- 
try in its bid to become self- 
sufficient tries to produce raw 
materials on its own soil while a 
country, backward in industries, 
attempts to manufacture its own 
goods. War thus serves as a 
great stimulus to scientific and 
industrial development. 

Ip. .>pitc of a few good points 
in Its favour, war is a positive evil, 
a dreadful disaster, and for the 
lasting good of humanit), it 
should be outlawed once for all. 
Signs are not yy anting to show 
that fear of mutual destruction is 
skiyvly but surely inducing the 
leading nations of the yvorld to 
tread the path of peace. 

Preparinyi Jor H ar 

Every lx>dy longs for peace in 
order to be able to pursue without, 
any let or Jiindrance his vocation 
and to enjoy the various comforts 
and amenities of life. Everybody 
desirts security ot^ life and 
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prosperity ; everybody desires to 
be free from the danger of external 
aggression *and i«ternal trouble ; 
in short, a placid and peaceful 
atmosphere for the "promotion of 
culture and learning, of trade and 
industries, and of everything else 
that contributes to the progress and 
welfare of man. 

But this much-desired peace is 
from time to time, violently dis- 
turbed by war. That is because 
in the bosom of ^very man sleeps 
a demon, a demon— greedy, 
cruel and ambitious. War is the 
frenzied activity of this demon in 
man. Clash of interests or conflict 
of ideas lashes the sleeping animal 
into fury, and peace is disturbed. 

The occasional outbursts of 
animalism, individual or national, 
are backed up by force. This 
force has to be met by force, and 
that involves preparation for war 
and development of armed might. 
These things are necessary to 
strike into the heart of the people 
within a State and* the people 
outside it, who may feel inclined 
to create trouble. They must be 
made to realize the weight of the 
military strength of the State and 
to feel that the State can, at any 
moment, strike and strike hard to 
punish the iytcrnal law-breakers. 


or to teach the international 
gangs of robbers a lesson, not 
in a spirit of vindictiveness but 
with the dual object of safeguard- 
ing one’s rights and restoring 
peace and harmony. It is because 
preparation for war thus acts as a 
check to others, that it is said to 
be a guarantee for peace. 

Peace and War 

There is a Roman proverb 
which goes on to say, "If you 
want peace, prepare for war”. 

As the weakness of a nation 
provides an inducement for attack 
by a strong one, and as there is no 
knowing when the attack may 
come, it is wise to stand prepared 
for it at all times. Then it will 
not take us unawares and sweep 
us away into destruction. To be 
ready to meet danger is to keep 
it off. A treaty is a poor bul- 
wark against an outbrcal( of war. 
A pretext for an attack is always 
found by a wolf against a lamb. 
So acquisition of military strength 
and preparation for war are the 
best means of minimising the 
possibilities of war, if not of avert- 
ing it. 

Then again, this preparation 
for war, in order t<j be effective, 
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must be sufficient both in extent 
and efliciency. Had Great 
Britain and France been fully 
prepared for war, Germany would 
not have dared invade Poland on 
September 1, 1939. It was the 
military weakness of the allies 
that encouraged Germany- to 
launch the war and disturb the 
peace of the world. It was also 
the military weakness of India 
that emboldened China to attack 
our country in Sept.-Oct. 1962. 
At the present moment, possession 
of nuclear weapons both by 
America and Russia and their 
tremendous striking power are 
acting as deterrents to the decla- 
ration of war by one against the 
other. 

These arguments in favour of 
preparation for war to ensure 
peace do not, however, command 
universal support. There are 
many people who honestly take 
the view that in this preparation 
for war lie embedded tl:c seeds 
of war. They hold that such 
preparation inevitably involves 
a race in armaments among 
nations. This race breeds sus- 
picion and distrust anti is thus 
a fruitful cause of intemaiiunal 
tension and cold w'ar, which may, 
one day, lead to a terrible war. 
They point to the last two World, 


Wars and maintain that the 
gigantic preparations for war 
were mainly rerponsiSle for them. 

The message ’of India is — 
“Covet not anybody’s wealth” as 
preached by our ancient seers in 
the Upanishad, or “Peaceful 
co-existence” as preached by the 
modern political Gurus of India. 
If this message makes anything 
clear, it is this that not prepartion 
for war but freedom from greed 
for another’s possessions, both in 
the ‘individual and national plane, 
is the best security for peace. 

Types of Weapons in War 

There is no unwritten rule 
definitely forbidding the use of 
poisonous gas. The possibility 
of the use of gas by the enemy 
must always be kept in mind since 
the failure to use it during the 
world war is not because there 
is a rule against it. The use of 
all types of mines is common and 
ordinarily 'not illegal. Poisoning 
of a water supply or of abandon- 
ed food is considered as a viola- 
tion of the rules of war. Water 
supplies can be made unfit for use, 
however, by means which can be 
seen, such as placing dead animals 
in the water. 
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Aerial Bombardment 

The rules with rtfspect to bomb- 
iag from the air Rad not been 
fully developed ‘before the second 
world war. Probably the heavy 
bombings of this war were 
making new rules as well as 
history. Civilians, of course, are 
not proper targets for bombs. 
However, the presence of 
civilians will not protect a proper 
military objective. Nor is there 
a ground for complaint because 
civilians are killed* or injured un- 
avoidably as the result of ‘an 
attack upon military objectives. 
The same is true as to civilian 
property . The big powers have 
regarded such privately owned 
property as shipyards and plants 
producing war materials as 
proper military objectives. The 
use of Napalm bombs causing a 

break-out of fire is also regarded 
as a forbidden act. 

Artillery Bombardment 

Shelling of undefended towns, 
villages, «or dwellings is forbidden. 
A city protected by combat troops 
by forts, or similar means, is not 
undefended. Very often the ques- 
tion of whether a town or city 
is defended nr undefended is 
doubtful. These casea are deci- 
ded by the proper officer or 
commander, or even by the com- 


mander-in-chief, depending on 
the circumstances involved and 
after considering all the facts 
and obtaining legal advice if 
necessary. 

Private as well as public pro- 
perty may be destroyed in the 
shellmg of a defended place. 
Churches, museums, libraries, 
hospitals, and historic monuments 
should not be fired upon delibera- 
tely. assuming, of course, they arc 
not being used for military pur- 
poses by the enemy. Damage to 
such buildings, accidentally or 
because they arc near proper 
targets, is not a violation of the 
rules of war. During World 
War II. it was the policy of 
the Allied forces to take all mea- 
sures consistent with military 
necessity to avoid damage to all 
structures, objects, or documents 
of religious, cultural, architectural, 
archaeological, or historical value. 

Nuclear Weapons 

What were once the Seven 
Wonders of the world have now 
paled into insignificance before 
the many wonders of modern 
science. Si^icncc has lifted the veil 
from Nature and has unravelled 
many of her* mysteries. By 
harnessing her forces to the service 
of mankind it has lightened 



the labour of man and has con- 
tributed immensely to his comfort 
and convenience. Marvellous as 
these gifts of science are, science 
is not an unmixed blessing, 
because it has invented also 
mighty engines ' of mass destruc- 
tion which have added immeasur- 
ably to the savagery of war. The 
march of science has now brought 
in the atomic age when, thanks 
to nuclear weapons such as the 
atom bomb and the hjdrogen 
bomb, the world stands face to 
face with the grim prospect of 
total annihilation. 

The tiny atom has become the 
colossus of the modern world. It 
is now being released by splitting 
up the atom, and the force so 
released first manifested itself 
during the second World War 
at Hirosima and Nagasaki in 
Japan. These two once-pros- 
perous^and populous cities were 
turned into heaps of ruins and 
some three hundred thousand 
human beings, innocent men, 
women and children, perished in 
the twinkling of an eye- -and all 
these Jjy the magic effect of one, 
only one, aton- bomb dropped at 
each of these places *by the 
American army without the least 
warning. Those few who sur- 
vived were condemned to a, living 


death for severdl years through 
physical and met\tal infirmities. 

Of all the destructive weapons 
invented by science, next to the 
hydrogen bomb the most terrible 
is the atom bomb. The unique 
honour of inventing it goes to a 
German scientist, Otto Hahn by 
name, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1944-4.“). 

On August. <>. I94.“> an 

Ameiican Superfortress plane re- 
leased the first atom bomb on the 
Japanese city of Hirosima. and 
the city with souls was 

practically reduced to ashes. On 
August 9. 194.“), another atom 
bomb was dropped on Nagasaki 
and the city was razed to the 
ground. Prof. Joliot Curie, the 
French atomic scientist, declared 
that “tho.se resjwnsible for using 
the atomic bomb at Hirosima 
and Nagasaki had prostituted 
science." 

Let us consider Jor a moment 
the terrible destructive nature of 
the bomb. The energy generat- 
ed by the release of a single bomb 
is sufficient to burn down four 
square miles of land and some 
SOjMMt people. The explosion is 
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be disrupted an^ it would be 
almost impossible to feed the 
surviving population of large 
cities. Severe epidemics would 
break out. For all these reasons 
actual number of dead would 
considerably be larger than 72 
million. This svill be the im- 
mediate effect {'f the bombing. 

One's heart --inks in despair 
at the future of the human race 
in the event of nuciear war. and 
that is v\h\ not the common 
people of the world but also great 
thinkers and even eminent scien- 
tists arc impatiently looking for- 
ward to the conclusion of the 
agreement among the big jxovers 
with regard to a total ban on such 

a war. But the power- int< xicated 

« 

politicians are in no mo<^d to 
come to grips with the question. 
And that is what has prompted 
the eighty-vcar-old Bertrand 
Russell to plan a campaign of 
civil ^disobedience in ('rdcr to 
induce Britain to ad(»pt a policy 
of unilateral renouncement of 
nuclear weafJons. 

Both th. USSR and the USA 
have recently declared that they 
arc in possession of neclcar 
submarines armed with rockets. 
How many *more such instru- 
ments of mass destruction the 


big powers have in their reserves 
or how many are in the process 
of perfection no one knows, but 
Russia claims to have gone far 
ahead of the USA in the race 
of nuclear weapons. With the 
development of nuclear weapons 
and long range rockets old concep- 
tions of strategy have become not 
only obsolete but nonsensical. 

Vse for Peace ami Progress 

Against this dismal background 
we must, however, place the other 
side of the picture and that is the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

It is already being used for 
stepping up prtiduction m the 
fields of agriculture and industry 
at d for lighting diseases. The 
U. S. A. has made tremendous 
piogress in this direction. The 
Soviet Russia has launchi;‘d the 
world s first ship using atomic 
fuel. Further developments in 
the use of atomic energy for trains 
and aircraft and for the produc- 
tion of heat and light arc no 
longer a distant dream. Atomic 
fuel bids fair to be the fuel 
of the future, saving the 
world from a luel crisis. Mow 
tremendous arc the possibilities 
and vjilue of atomic fuel can be 
‘guessed from the fact that Ifi 
^pounds of it will produce as much 
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power as 40 million pounds of 
coal. 

Let us hope that a better sense 
will yet dawn upon the nuclear 
powers and that instead of trans- 
forming the earth into graveyards 
and dreary deserts they will, for 
the sake of humanity, put a self- 
imposed ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons. They should also 
share atomic secrets with one 


another and ' tak^ concerted 
measures to* develop nuclear 
weapons cvf a ‘creative type, 
weapons directed towards the 
promotion of hiunan progress 
and happiness. They will then 
earn the eternal gratitude of future 
generations for • having left the 
world a far better place to live in 
than the one in which they them- 
selves were born. 
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The Two World Wars 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

World War 1, 1914-1919 


Origin of the War — Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, heir to 
Austrian throne and wife. Duchess 
ofHohenberg, assassinated June 
28, 1914, by Govrillo Prinzip, 
Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia. 

This brought to head conflict 
between Austria and Serbia. 
Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restric- 
tions and win outlet to sea. Its 
territorial progress in Balkar Wars, 
1912, 1913, with Russian diplo- 
matic support increased Austrian 
antagonism. Domination of Bal- 
kans, by Russia or Austria, was 
issue. In ultimatum to Serbia, 
July 23* Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 
10 demands for apologies and 
suppression of anti-Austrian agi- 
tation. Serbia conceded all but 
two, which demanded Austrian 
police participation inside Serbia; 
latter asked issue be referred to 
the Hague pe^pe tribunal. Austria 
demanded all or nothing. 


Mediation Rejected 

Russia warned Austrian action 
was aimed at Russia ; would 
support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with 
Austria, backed Austria. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, proposed 
mediation. No result. Great 
Britain, through Sir Edward Grey, 
foreign minister, July 20, proposed 
conference between France, Italy, 
Germany, Britain ; Germany re- 
fused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. Mediation efforts 
continued without success. 

Germany declared war against 
Russia Aug. 1 ; against .France 
Aug. 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed 
By Britain. Britain asked Germans 
to guarantee neutrality of Belgium 
by midnight Aug. 4 ; Germans re- 
fused. Britain declared war Aug. 
4. Italy, bound to Germany and 
Austria in Triple Alliance, pro- 
claimed neutrality ; had secret 
^understanding with France not to 
join in any war* against France. 
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Italy declared war against Austria- 
Hungary May 23, 1915 ; against 
Germany Aug, 27, 1916, Turkey 
and Bulgaria joined Central 
Powers. 

Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; 
British Expeditionary Force landed 
in France, Aug. 16 ; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan 
declared war on Germany, Aug. 
23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25. Louvain partly 
destroyed Aug. 25. Germans 
under von Hindenburg, Luden- 
dorflF, Hoffman and Francois, 
defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East 
Prussia, Aug. 26-31. Samsonov 
killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. 
Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-10. 
Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 
9 ; De Wet’s rebellion in South 
Africa, Oct. 28; Japanese captured 
Tsingtau* Nov. 7 ; First Battle of 
Ypres N«v. 9; German Cruiser 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island 
Nov. 10. 

Liner Lusitunia Sunk 

19l5-»British naval victory. 
North Sea, off Oogger Bank« Jan. 
24. German oaicial subm.-.rine 
“blockade” of Great British bc^an, 
Feb, 18; British “Orders in Coun- 
cil” to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germa'ny, March 1. 


second Battle of J^pres^ April 22- 
28 (first poison ^as attack of war), 
April 30-May ,1, a German sub- 
marine fired on the Gulflight, 
American-owned, killing 2. Italy 
renounced treaty of Triple 
Alliance, May 4, Lusitania sunk 
by Germany submarine off Head 
of Kinsale, Ireland, May 7: 1, 198 
lives lost, of which 124 were 
Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt, 
Schwieger. The "identity of the 
ship N^s not known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at 
Berlin, May, 1935, by Capt. Karl 
Scherb. the officer who first sight- 
ed the British liner. Only one 
tarpedo was fired, he said; steam- 
ship Arabic sunk. Aug, 19; Allied 
forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5 ; 
Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 
Brussels, Oct. 12. 

Verdun and the Somme 

1916— Germans attack 'Verdun, 
Feb. 21-28; rebel rising in Dublin, 
April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse *and 
others were executed. May 3 ; 
Sir Roger casement w hanged, 
Aug. 3) ; the German submarine 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, 
Va., July 9 (on her second trip 
she reached New London, Conn. 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, 
^ay 31 ; Third Battlo of Ypres, 
June '2; sinking of British warship 
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Hampshirev with Lord Kitchener 
aboard (13 sailors saved) by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scot- 
land June .1 ; Battle of Somme, 
July MO; Second Battle of 
Somme, July U-Aug. 5 ; Capt. 
Fryatt executed, July 27, David 
Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note 
published, Dec. 20. 

U. S. Enters War 
-« 

1917 — Germany began unres- 
tricted submarine warfare, Feb. 
1 ; United States btoke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, 
Feb. 2 ; by Executive Order the 
United States began to arm mer- 
chant ships, March 12 (the Senate 
had killed a bill to that effect 
March 4). United States* declared 
a state of war existed with Ger- 
many, April 6 ; Russian Czar 
abdicated, March 1.7. President 
Wilson signed the Selective Mili- 
tary^ Conscription Bill, May 18 ; 

registration (ages 21-30) June o ; 

% 

First American troops landed in 
France, June 20; Russia proclaimed 
a republic. Sept. 10; first American 
killed in battle in World War I by 
airplane bomb (1st Lieut. W. T. 
Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after U.S. 
entry. Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch 
dancer and spy, shot in France 
firing squad, Oct. 13; first shot by 


American troops, in France, Oct. 
27 ; first American casualties 
in France, Nov. 3 ; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power 
in Russia, Nov. 7 (Gen. Luden- 
dorff in his memories says that 
the German g )vernment had sent 
Lenin from Switzerland, after 
the Russian Revolution, across 
Germany and Sweden to Russia 
to propagate Bolshevism); Battle 
of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4 ; 
United States declared a state of 
war existed with Austria Dec. 7 ; 
Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U.S. 
Government took t>vcr control of 
railroads, Dec. 28. Halifax dis- 
aster, Dec. 0 ; explosion of a 
munitions ship in harbour in colli- 
sion caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, 
with 400 others missing: destroyed 
3,000 houses. 

Russia Makes Separate Beace 

1918 — President Wilson made 
14 Points of Peace speech in Cong- 
ress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between 
the Bolsheviks on the one side, 
and Germany, Aii^ria-Hungviry, 
Bulgaria and Turkey on other, 
March 3 (by it Russia gave up 
the Baltic provinces, Lithuania 
an(f Finland) ; peace signed bet- 
ween Germany and Finland, 
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March 7; Battle of the Somme, 
March 21 to April 4 ; Paris bom- 
barded by long range guns at 
distance of 15 miles, March 23; 
Marshal Foch made Allied sup- 
reme commander, March 26; 
British naval forces raided Zeeb- 
rugge and Ostend, April 22; 
pro-German plot discovered 
in Ireland, Sinn Fein leaders 
arrested. May 17 ; Battle of the 
Aisne, May 27-June 5. A Ger- 
man submarine, the U-156, dis- 
•guised as a freighter, shelled a tug 
drawing barges along the Cape 
Cod, Mass, shore near Orleans, 
Mass., July 2; German retreat 
across the Marne began, July 19; 
Battle of St. Mihicl, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops took St. 
Mihicl, Sept. 13 ; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept 20- Nov. 11 ; 
Franco-American attack in 
Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack 
broke Hindenburg line. Sept. 27 ; 
Bulgaria signed armistice and 
surrendered. Sept. 29 ; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicated, Oct. 5 ; 
United States troops captured St. 
Etienne, Oct. 6 ; Allies captured 
Cambrai, le C.itcau and Ron- 


croy Oct. 9; Allies occupied 
Ostend, Bruges ^nd Lille Oct. 17. 

Germans Surtender 

Germans in third peace note 
accepted President Wilson’s terms 
and recalled submarines, Oct. 20 ; 
British and Italians crossed the 
Piave, Oct. 27 ; armistice granted 
to Turkey, Oct. 30 ; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, 
and Republic of German Austria 
in Vienna. Nov. 1 ; Austria accep- 
ted tfuce terms, Nov. 4 ; United 
States troops reached Sedan, Nov. 
7 ; revolution in Kiel and Ham- 
burg, Nov. 7 ; Bavaria proclaimed 
a republic, Nov. 8 ; the Kaiser 
abdicated. Nov. 9 ; he fled to 
Holland, Nov. 10 ; armistice in 
World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s • railway coach, near 
Complegne. France, Nov. 11 ; 
bugles sounded “cease firing*’ at 
11 A. M.: German fleet surrende- 
red to British, Nov. 21 ; United 
States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 
4 ; American troops Aossed 
Rhine, Dec.* 13. 


WORLD WAR II, 1939-1945 

t 

Major Beliigcrcuts— Gc.many 1940 ; the Netherlands. Belgium 
j(Adoir Hitler, FuehYcr) dcrlarcd and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939 ; King Leopold of Belgium surren- 
Norvay and Denmark , AjJril 9, , dered 500,000 May 38. Occupied 
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France (Vich>^ signed an 
armistice v^ith Ci\^rman> June 22, 
1940. Germany \nvaued Russia 
June 22, l941. „ Unoccupied 

France and Italy Nov. 11, 1942. 
Surrendered unconditionally to 
Great Britain, the United States 
i.r'd the U. S. S. R. at Reims, 
France. May 194."). War 
w :th Germany formally declared 
ended by Britain, France. Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, July 9. 1961 : 
by U. S. Oct. 19. 1961. 

9 

Great Britain declared vvhr on 
Germany Sept. 3, 1939. as did 
Australia and Nev\ Zealand. 
Union of South Africa declared 
war Sept. 6; Canada, Sept lu, 
1939. Britain dctlarcd war on 
Italy June 11, lOto ; on Fin- 
land, Hungary and Rumania. 
Dec. 1, 19-11 ; on Japan.' Dec. 
1941 : on Bulgaria. Dec. 13, 1941; 
on Thailand, Ja i. 2". 1942. 

Fn. nee declared vsar on Ger- 
many .Sept. 3. 1939: oil It; !> 
June' 11. 19!'’. 1 ixe 1 reiicli 

f 

(De Gaulle) declared wir ‘ u 
Japan Dec., 1!H1. 

* Itaf ( Benito Ducc) 

declared war on Gre.It Britain 
and Fran>.e June Id. 19 to ; tai the 
U.S., Ctc. 1 1, 1911. .Surrendered 
unconditionally Sept. S, 1943. < 


Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, agaihst Japan July 
14, 1945 ; Signed treaty of peace, 
Feb. 10, 1947, in i\iris, with 
Britain, France. U. S. and 
U. S. S. R. 

‘Japan invaded French Indo- 
China Sep. 22. 1910 ; attacked 
Pearl Harbour naval station and 
the Phillippinc'. bv air Dec. 7, 
1941 and declared war on the 
United States, Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada. New Zealand 
and the Union of South Africa, 
Dec, 7, 1941 ; on the Netherlands 
Jan. II, 1942. Japan ;iccepted 
the Allied terms unconditionally 
Aug. 14, 1916; signed surrender 
terms Sept. 1. 1916 (Sent. 2, 

Tokyo time) on board U. S. S. 
.Missouri ; signed treaty of pe;icc 
witn all big powers except 
U.S.S.R. and a lot.il of )9 nations 
at San Fr incisco. Sept. S, 1961. 

Union of .Socialist .So’, ict Re- 
pi blics (R iissia) s'gned n^n- 
aggression pact with Germany, 
Aug., l939;mv.idod Poland, Sept. 
17. 1939, and F'inland, Nov. 30, 
1939. Signed peace with Finland 
Mar. 42, In I'-. 1 inland declared 
war on Russia June 26, 1!HI. 
Rus.sia was inv.idcd by Germany 
and Rumania, June 22, 19U. 

Signed armistice with Finland, 
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Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Fcbi 

10, 1947. Signed peace treaty 

with Poland July 20, 1941. Dec- 
lared war on Japan Aug. 8, ]94.">, 
effective Aug. 9. Signed treaties 
of peace with Italy, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland 
Feb. 10, 1947. Did not sign 

treaty of peace with Japan. 

U. S. declared war on Japan 
Dec. ion. Germany and 
Italy declared war on U.S.‘ Dec. 

11, 1941. A few hours later U.S. 
declared war on Germany and 
Italy. Also Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, June .1, 1942; signed 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania Feb. 10, 
1947; with Japan Sept. S, 1951. 
War against the U. S. also was 
declared by Albania, the Japanese 
puppet states of Burma, Man- 
chukuo, and Nanking; Croatia, 

Slovakia and Thailand. Britain 

^ • 

and France ended war with 
Germany* July 9, 1951; U. S. 
ended it Oct. 19, 1951. 

Retreat from Dunkirk by 
British Expeditionary Force took 
place May 20- June 4, 1940, when 
900 vessels to. k 338,22(1 froops 
across the English^ Channel, 
2(',10r) of them French. 

Nazi bombing of Britain* be- 
gan July 10, 1910 and reached its 


height Sept. 7, Act. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry vfas damaged Nov. 
14; Birmingham *Nov. 19-22. 
Many London churches were 
burned Dec. 29. Desperate attacks 
on German aircraft by R. A. F. 
stopped threat of invasion. Of 
this defence Prime Minister 
Churchill said : “Never in the 
field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few. ’ 

Pearl Harbour— Over 100 Jap. 
planes and a number of midget 
submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (80 ships) at anchor *at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. Dec. 7, 1941. 
Totally lost. Battleship Arizona, 
Severely damaged. Battleships 
Oklahoma, Nevada, California, 
West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 

1 target ship, 1 minelayer 
damaged and repaired; Battle- 
ships Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Tennessee; cruisers, Helena, 
Honolulu. Rnloigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. 
Airpl'ines lost. Navy 80; Armjj 97. 
Japs lost 28 planes to the Navy, 
20 to the Army and 3 submarines 
of to tons each. Casualties; Navy, 
2.117 oflicer-s and men killed, , 
960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 
226 oflicers and men killed, 396 
wounded. 

, Planes over ’I'okyo — Lt. Cbl. 
James H. Doolittle, with 16 B-255 
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and 29 pilots anU crewmen, took 
off Apr^ 18, 19^ from Carrier 
Hornet, 688 'mi, from Tokyo by 
sea; 13 planes dropped nW-lb. 
bombs on Tokyo, 2 on Nagoya, 
1 on Kobe, Eight Airmen were 
captured off China coast; 3 were 
shot, others imprisoned. Total 
dead 9. One plane landed near 
Vladivostok and was interned by 
Russians; the crew escaped to 
Iran, but plane was never 
returned. 

Loss and Recapture of 
Philippi les — Japanese aircraft 

bombed Manila and envirods 12 
B-17s and damaged o at Clark 
Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had l.'>.U(iu U.S. troops, 40,000 in 
PhUippine Army and 100,000 
Filipino reservists. Manila and 
Cavite were taken by Japan 
(Homma) Jan. 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright 
commanded at Bataan, which was 
attacked by iWtJjOO Japs Jan. 
10. 'U. S. shot down 168 Jap 
planes by Feb. 18,- LI. S. Army 
Air force sank .3 troopships in 
Subic Bay, Mar. 1. Gen. Mac- 
. Arthur, ordered to Australia, 
reached Darwin Mar. 17. Wain- 
wright defended Bataan until Apr. 
8, 1942, sent 3,;>0f> to Corregidor. 
Japs took 3p,0W U.S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,0(X)* 


Marines, forced them into prisons 
via the “Death March” of 
Bataan. 

Wainwright surrendered Cor- 
regidor May 6 with 11,574 
troops. Gen. MacArthur returned 
to the Philippines near Palo on 
Ley tie, with President Osmena, 
Oct. 20, 1944. Land, naval and 
air action by 738 ships, 193,841 
troops defeated Japs. U. S. enter- 
ed Luzon via Lingayen gulf Jan. 
9, 1945. Manila was taken Feb. 
3; Corregidor reoccupied Feb. 
16-Mar. 1. 

Germany attacked the 
Soviet Union June 22, 1941; took 
Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev Kharkov, 
Orel; besieged Leningrad, fought 
a terrible battle in the ruins of 
Stalingrad August. 1942. and 
extended the Nazi line to the 
Black Sea. Tide turned .in Nov. 
1942; the Russians encircled 

r 

Stalingrad and the Na/i army 
there surrendered Jan. 31. 19I;L 
As Russian power increased and 
the Nazis weakened the Germans 
were pushed back uijtil the 
Russians reached the Oder Feb. 
1945. 

North African coast fighting 
began Aug. 6, 1941, when Mar- 
shal Graziani led the Italians 
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against the British with some 
success. The first counter-offen- 
sive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. 
The British pushed the Nazis 
under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel regained the 
lost ground. He captured 
Tobruk w itli its garrison of 2.5, 000 
British June 21. 1942, and pushed 
the British back to within 70 mi. 
of Alexandria. On Oct. 2.‘{, the 
British, heavily reinforced and 
under Lt. Gen. Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, attacked Rommel at El 
Alamien and defeated the Nazi- 
Italians with heavy losses all the 
way to Tunisia. 

North African expedition 
by U. S. and Britain landed 
160,000 American and 140,000 
British troops on French North 
Africa Nov, S, 1942 (Nov. 7 Est), 
with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenho- 
wer, C-in-C. French resisted briefly 
at Oraq, Algiers and Casablanca 
and Vichy govt, broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began 
campaign against Italy by seizing 
Pantellcria Island June II, 1943. 
U.S. Jth Army under Maj. Gen. 
Geo. S. P.'iton, Jr. and^British- 
Canadian Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was 
forced to resign July 2.5 and es- 
caped to German lines Sept. 12, 


The Italian mainland was inva- 
ded and Italy wrrendered Sept. 
8, 1943, but hqpvy fighting with 
Nazis followed and^they were not 
dislodged unisl spring of 194.5. 

Battle of the Coral Sea May, 
1942, took heavy toll of ships 
and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes 
from ships that had neither sight 
nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 
66 planes, .543 men ; Japs lost 80 
planes, 907 men. Battle of 
Midway, June 3-6, 1912, U. S. 
lost 1 carrier (Yorktown), I des- 
troyer, 150 planes ; 300 men ; 
japs lost 4 carriers, 2.53 planes, 
3, .500 men. 

Guadalcanal, in the southern 
Solomon Islands,site of a Japanese 
air bas,e that threatened the Allied 
position in the southwest Pacific, 
was assaulted by U.S. Marines 
Aug. 7. 1042, In one of the most 
costly Allied ' Pacific campaigns, 
several major naval engagements, 
dozens of air battles anck much 
bitter ground fighting followed 
before the island was finally won 
by the Allies in Ja*nuary, 1943. 
Two Marine divisions, two Arn\y 
divisions and an additional Army 
regiment were committed to the 
fight by the United States before 
the issue was decided. 
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British took Bayeux June 7 ; 
Carentan fell Jure 13 ; U.S. took 
Cherbourg June U; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July D after des- 
perate fighting. Lt, Gen. George 
S, Patton Jr. with 3rd U.S. Army 
attacked south and west of St. Lo 
Aug. 1. Canadians took Falaise 
Aug. 17. The Argentan gap was 
closed by the 3rd Army in terri- 
ble fighting. Germans lost 12 to 
14 divisions in the Falaisc pocket, 
many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-1,1, 11)44, Allie.s invad- 
ed France east of the mouth of the 
Rhone with 1,000 ships (041-U.S. 
316 British). On Aug. iM the 2nd 
French armoured division and 
token force of U.S. Army enter- 
ed Paris. 

The Ardennes Bulge was a 
violent counter attack by 1.1 
German divisions under Gen. 
von Modell (Gen. von Rundstedt 
C. in C.) launched Dec. 10, 1944. 
By Dec. 19 the 1st U.S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the 
Germans penetrated 00 mi. west 
of Cells. Lt. Gen. Patton s 3rd 
U. S. Arnly rescued besieged 
Americans at Baslogne Dec. 21 
and Na/i drive uas .'■topped by 
Dec. 2.*.. Allies wiped out the 
Bulge by Jan. 31. 191.1. Near 
Malmedy Germans cut down cap- 


tured American soldiers with 
machine guns and left tiicm dead 
on the field. U. S. losses estima- 
ted at 40,000; Germans lost 
220,000 in dead and prisoners. 

Rhine Crossing — On Mar. 7, 
194.1, the 9th / rmoured Div., 3rd 
Corps. First Army, found Luden- 
dorif bridge at Rcmagen on the 
Rhine intact; Gen. Eisenhower 
ordered Gen. Om.ir N. Bradley 
to put .1 divisions across ; on ;1th 
day Army ceased using bridge, 
used Treadway floating bridge, 
built in 10 hrs. 1 1 min ; Rcmagen 
bridge collapsed Mar. 17. 

Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest 
naval action ever fouglit, occurred 
Oct. 22-27, 19-14, in three en- 
gagements destroying Japanese 
naval power. Battles were fought 
in Surigao strait, off Samar and 
olf Cape Engano. Siiips engaged, 
U. S. lOd, Japs. 0 Airplanes, 
U. S. 1,2X0; Japs 710. Losses for 
Philippine campaign -Japs : 3 
large carriers, .3 light carriers, I 
c.scort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 1 1 sub- 
marines, total <is. U, S. : 1, light 
carrier^ .3 e.scort carric. s, 0 des- 
troyers, 3 destrover escorts, I high- 
speed transp.)rt, 7 submarines, 
tot.il 21. U. S. lost I -.hip to a 
kamiki/c (suicide) plane at Leyte 
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and 6 in subsequent actions. Total 
airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through 
January, 194.'5; Japs (est.) 7,000, 
including 722 kamikaze; U.S. 967. 

D-Day; Invasion of France — 
Invasion of France by Allies, June 
6, 1944. 1 ,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Con- 
tentin peninsula, Normandy, ii 
a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A.F., 
1,400 U.S. bombers attacked ins- 
tallations. First assault troops 
landed 0.3t) a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Ba>cux-Cacn; U.S. 
on west, British-Canadians on 
East. Total Allied strength avail- 
able 2,876,439, including 17 
British divisions of which 3 Cana- 
dian; 20 U.S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also available .">,049 
fighter planes, 3,467 heavy bom- 
bers, 1,64.'5 light and medium 
bombers, 2,316 transport aircraft, 
2,i>91 • gliders, 698 others ; 835 
L.C.T./ 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 
60 mi. long, 10 mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. I'iscnhower was 
Supreme Commander of Allied 
Expeditionary Force.s; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Vlontgomer^ com- 
mander of /illied assauP troops. 
Sir Bertram Ramtiay of .Mltcd 
naval units (4,000 ships of all 
kinds) ; Air Marshal Tftiflbrd 


Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. 
Gen. Omar N/ Bradley of U. S. 
troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including 
reserves extending back to 
Germany. Marshal Gunther von 
Kluge was German commander 
in France. 

Iwo Jima was invaded by U.S. 
joint expeditionary force Feb. 19, 
1945, with land action by U.S. 
Marines ; invasion used 495 ships, 
including 17 aircraft carriers and 
planes. U. S. troops enga- 
ged, 111,308, of which 75,144 
were assault troops. Island was 
conquered by Mar. 16. U. S. 
lost 4,590 killed ; Jap deaths est. 
over 20.000. 

Okinawa, principal Jap base 
in the Ryukyu group, was inva- 
ded Apr. 1 , 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops 
needed 1,300 vessels, including 
airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting thb end was signalized 
by the formal suicide of the two 
Jap generals. U.S. men ei^aged 
up to June' 30, 1945 reached 

176,191 Army, 88^,500 Marines, 
18,000 Navy. Jap strength at 
start was 77,199. U. S. ios.ses weri 
49.1.71, of which 12,520 were 
killed or missing, 36,631 wounded. 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 
taken prisoner. 
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U. S. lost 763 aircraft ; Japs 
lost 7,830, of wli^ch 1,020 were 
destroyed- on the^ound. U. S. 
had 36 ships ^unk,369 damaged; 
Japs had 16 stink, including the 
Yamato, world’s largest battle- 
ship, full load displacement 7^,809 
tons, 861 ft. long, 9 18-in. guns, 
3,333 personnel. Hit by over 10 
aerial torpedoes at Kyushu ; 300 
survived. 

V-E. Day — German armies 
began surrendering May 4, 1945. 
Unconditional surrender , was 
signed May 7 at 2.41 a.m. in 
Rheims Hq. (May 6, 8.41 p.m. 


EST), designating cessation of 
operations May 7 at 11.01 p.m. 
(May 8, 6.01 a.m.). Surrender 
also signed in Berlin. 

Atomic Bombs — First atomic 
bomb ever used in war was drop- 
ped Aug. 6, 1915 on Hiroshima, 
Japan (pop. 343,969) ; dead 
78,1.50, injured 37,425 ; missing, 
13,083. Second bomb dropped 
on Nagasaki (pop. 252,630) Aug. 
9, 194.5 ; dead, 73,881. Japan 
surrendered Aug. 14. Formal 
surrender on board U. S. S. 
Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far East- 
ern time, was V-J Day. 


IMPORTANT 

MILITARY PACTS OF THE WORLD 


SEATO 

Southeast Asia Treaty Orga- 
nization (SEATO), formed by 
collective defence pact signed in 
Manila, Sept. 8 by the U. S., 
Britain, France, Australia, New 
2^aland, the Philippines, 
Pakistan and Thailand. 

BANDUNG CONF. 

First conference at Bandung 
Indonesia, Apr. 18-27,19.55, of 29 
Asian-African countries endorsed 
elimination of colonialism ; in- 
dependence,. self-determination 


and U. N. membership for 
all. Chou En-lai, Premier of 
Communist China, announced 
willingness of Chinese to negotiate 
with U.S. over relaxing Formosa 
and Far Eastern tenskms. , Prime 
Minister Nehru, India, 
condemned NATO as protector of 
colonialism. 

WARSAW PACT 

The Warsaw Pact, a *20 yr. 
mutua^defcncc^treaty, was signed 
at Warsaw May 14, 19.59 by 
USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and East Germany. 



NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization was founded in 1949. 
The founder-members of this 
Organisation were Great Britain, 
the USA, Canada, France, Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Later 
Norway, Iceland, Denmark, Italy, 
and Portugal joined. In 1952 the 
Pact was expanded to include 
Greece and Turkey. West 
Germany became its fifteenth 
member in 1955. The purpose of 
this treaty is that armed aggres- 
sion against one would be treated 
as an attack on all of them. The 
number of regular troops in 
NATO is 2,37,000 strong. 

CENTO 

Cento, the Central Treaty 
Organisation of the Middle- 
East* on Mar. 9,1959, became 
the successor of the Baghdad 
Pact. Its members are Iran, 
Pakistan, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. The United States 
signed bilateral agreements with 
the firs^ three nations. It has 
agreed that in the case qf aggres- 
sion against the nation" it will 


“ in accordance with the Consti- 
tution take ^uch appropriate 
action, including the use of the 
Armed Forces,as may be mutually 
agreed upon.” The United 
States will furnish assistance 
under the Mutual Security Act. 

Although CENTO received 
its name in 1959, it dates its 
origin from the beginning of the 
Baghdad Pact of 1055, Its hq. 
is in Ankara. The 7th session of 
its Council of ministers was held 
in Washington, D. C. Oct. 7-9, 
1959. The United States calls 
its representatives an “Observer 
Delegation.” It participates in 
the sessions of the Military 
Committee. 

METO 

Middle East Treaty Orga- 
nization is based on the Baghdad 
Pact which t)rovides a defence 
shield on the north frontier of 
Middle East against Russian 
infiltration* The signatories of 
the Treaty arc Iraq, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Iran and Great Britain. 
The United States is not a mem> 
ber but a leader nevertheless. 
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BACKGROUND HISTORY OF INDIAN MILITARY 


The age-old history of India is 
weaven with chapters of glorious 
military tradition and our men- 
at-arms draw their inspiration 
from those chapters even today. 
The Military history of India i^, 
in fact, a sag i of great heroic 
deeds and exemplary strategics. 

The concept of war was never 
new to the people of this country. 
They knew and always recognised 
the importance of an army to 
protect and defend the borders of 
their motherland or the kingdom. 
The historians believe that India 
had an armed strength much 
superior to what the other coun- 
tries maintained in ancient times. 
It can be said without any hesi- 
tation that the Indian Army of 
today ^has grown to its present 
structure and efficiency over such 
a long period of human history 
as has its root in the prc-historic 
era of this countrv. 

In ancient India wars were 
generally of two kinds, namel>, 
Dharmayuddha and Kutayuddha. 
A war fou^t for a righteous 


cause in a righteous or religious 
manner was termed as Dharma- 
yuddlta whilo Kutayuddha denoted 
an unjust war fought with acute 
diplomacy. Thus, these two 
kinds of war were based on 
objectives and means to achieve 
them. Wars in tho.se times were 
mainly fought on the land, but 
there is evidence to show that 
there were provisions for naval 
as well as aerial operations too in 
one way or the other. 

In order to trace the military 
background of this coun ry it 
would be convenient to divide 
the history into four periods, /. e. 
the Vedic Period, the Kpic and 
the Puranic Period, the Hindu 
Period and the Muslim Period. 

VEDIC PERIOD 

It IS evident from the Yedas 
that Indians had a stilficicnt 
knowledge of warfare. There 
were kings who ruled the country 
or territories of the country. They 
had ny standing armies. They 
'depended on the local levies who 
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used to possess their own arms 
and were led by fheir own Chiefs. 

There werfc two constituents of 
the armies, Paftti (Fool Soldiers) 
and Rathins (Car Warriors). 
They used weapons like axes, 
bows and arrows, spears, daggers, 
maces and shings. Their wea- 
pons were generally made of 
bronze and copper. The size of 
an army committed to the field, 
at a time, was between 30,000 
and 60,000. Twv>-horsed chariots 
or Raths were in common use in 
wars. Elephants were next in 
importance. 

Indians had the knowledge of 
sea navigation. They undertook 
trading voyages to distant lands. 
There were no regular naval 
vessels for sea battles. 

The Indian society was fully 
aware and conscious of the res- 
ponsibilities towards the defence 
of their motherland. Whenever 
they kad to face a foreign enemy 
they stood united and fought with 
highest degree of valour and 
courage. 

c 

EPIC & PURANIC PERIOD 

Ramayan and Mahabharuta 
are the two national epics of 


India. Epic period covers the 
events that took place during the 
life-time of Rama and the great 
battle of Mahabharata. The 
epics give good account of army 
structure of the period. It was 
in this period that the organisa- 
tion of armed forces in India took 
a progressive and regular shape. 

The army in the Epic and the 
Puranic period had four regular 
divisions and was, therefore, 
known as Chaturangbala (four- 
fold army). The four divisions 
were (1) Chariots ; (2) Ele- 
phants ; (3) Horsemen ; and 

(4) Footmen or infantry. In 
course of time the army developed 
iniv) a six-fold and thereafter an 
eight-fold organisation known as 
Shadang-bala and Ashtang-bala 
respectively. Ships, spies, local 
guards and porters were added. 
The emphasis eontinued to be on 
the mounted soldiers or the cha- 

I 

riotecr as before and elephants 
were regarded important next to 
the charioteer. The units of the 
armed forces were known as 
Patti, Senamukha, Gulma^Gnna, 
Vahini, Prtana, Camu, Anikini 
and Akshauhini roughly corres- 
ponding to tlic battalion, regiment, 
company, platoon, etc. of today. 
Pattitwas the smallest unit. 



The military science prevalent 
in that period was known as 
Dhanur-veda. This shows that 
the bows and arrows (Dhanush 
and Buna) were the principal 
weapons around which the whole 
military science developed its 
practical shape. The classifica- 
tion of weapons was almost the 
same as it is today with a slight 
variation. There were four 
classes of weapons, namely, the 
Muktas, the Amuktas, the Mukta- 
muktas and the Yantramuktas. 
Arrows and bows formed the 
Mukta group of weapons or the 
group of projectile weapons. The 
i other weapons in this group were 
Tomara, Bhindipala, Shakti, 
Nalika, Masundi, Dantakanta, 
Laguda, Chakra, etc. Firearms 
were also in use and, it is said, 
the Arabs learnt the art of manu- 
facturing gunpowder from India. 
Aurvg is mentioned as a promi- 
nent fifcarm in the epics. 

Amukta group consisted of 
shock weapons of twenty kinds 
prominent among which were 
Vajra Parashu, Gada, Prasa, 
Mudgara, Asi (Sword), Mushtika, 
Shataghni, t;. . 

Muktamukta weapons were 
those used as mystical weapons 
while Yantramukta weapons were 
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mechanically complicated and 
superior to other grodps. 

The society was divided into 
four classes, i.e. the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and 
the Shudras. The Kshatriyas 
were regarded as the warrior class 
and were considered as soldiers. 
They had to undergo some sort 
of compulsory military training. 
They had to fight for their coun- 
try or kingdom, in case of war. 
Fortifications served as the main 
bases to defend kingdoms against 
enemy invasions. The great battle 
of Mahabharata fought between 
the armies of Kaurvas and Panda- 
vas was the first major battle in 
the Indian history which engulfed 
the whole of the nation and its 
allies jnto the flames of a des- 
tructive epoch. It throws much 
light on the nature and character 
of the “ethics of warfare’*, wea- 
pons, strategies and tactics in use 
in that age. 

Battles were fought only bet- 
>\een sunrise and sunset. Hostilities 
used to stop after sdfiset. Maha- 
bharata brought in its wake, a 
devastation on such a large scale 
that the whole tradition was dis- 
turbed and the art of army orga- 
nisation was gradually forgotten. 
India underwent a sharp decline 
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in this vital spheri{(Of the national 
life while the outsk'e world made 
great progress, in developing the 
art and science, of warfare. 

HINDU PERIOD 

Now we come to the age which 
followed the Epic and the Puranic 
period. The country was divided 
into numerous kingdoms and terri- 
torial monarchies. There were 
hundreds of Stages fighting with 
each other and there was, no 
central power or authority to 
co-ordinate them into one single 
national fold. The country became 
susceptible to foreign inva.^ions 
and grew weak to weaker. 
The first foreign invasion that 
India had to face at that period 
was that i)f the Greek ^ King 
Alexander ihe Great. He crossed 
the Indus nver in 32<» B.C. His 
march into India was rendered 
easy as a result of the surrender 
and joining ^ands by Ambhi, a 
Hindu Kir/g of Taxila. But he 
had to face a stiff and strong 
pjfistance from the powerful 
Hindu rcignii^Sg monarch of Nor- 
ti^ern India, Porus. After a 
heavy battle Porus was ultimately 
taken prisoner. The battle took 
place at Hydaspes which proved 
the culminating point of the 
Great King’s advance into India. 


He could not even dare marching 
towards the great Magadh Empire 
and returned back. 

The combined armed strength 
of India at the time of this 
Greek invasion was estimated at 
10,60,000 infantry, 26,000 cavalry, 
13,360 elephants and 17,000 cha- 
riots. Only in the army of King 
Porus, Alexander had to face a 
grand total of 30,000 infantry, 
4,00l> cavalry, 2<>0 elephants and 
300 chariots. 

The standing army of Chan- 
dragupta, the first Maurya empe- 
ror, who wa.*^ ascended the throne 
of Pataliputra in 321 B.C., com- 
prised 60,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, 0,000 elephants and 
a large number of chariots. 
Chanakya, who served as his 
Prime Minister, has described the 
military system of that period in 
his Arthashastra. 

According to Arthashastra 
there were five classes in the 
army — (1) Maula or the army of 
the line, (2) Brila or merccnery 
troops, (3) Srenihala or troops 
of guilds, (4) Atarika or auxi- 
liary force, and (.'>) Mitrahala or 
allied contingents. The army was 
administered by a regular war 
office. It was in charge of a 
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commission of thirty which in turn organisation. A/cording to them 
was divided into six boards served the land forces comprised infan- 
by five members each. Board try, cavalry and elephants. The 
No. 1 was of admiralty, board No.2 army had different quarter mas- 
of transport and commissariat ters in different areas. Naval 
service, board No. .‘I of infantry, operations also took place during 
board No. 4 of cavalry, board this period. This period is consi- 
No. 3 of war chariots and board dered to be a period of military 
No. r» of elephants. Mauryas glory. Then came the Kannauj 
built and commanded a navy empire. Harsha was a prominent 
also, though there arc no instances King of this empire who is said 
of actual Naval actions. The to have commanded a force of 
biggest military offensive was .50,000 infantry, 20,()00 cavalry, 
launched tluring the period by and .5,000 elephants. The 
Asoka the Great at Kalinga. weapons in common use' during 

this period were spears, shields. 
Petty states came into bows, arrows, swords, sabres, 
existence after the decline of the axes, lances, etc. There were four 
Maurya empire. Sungas and divisions in the army, namely, tlie 
Kanvas ruled in Central and infantry (Pattakaya), the 
Eastern India while Satavahans cavalry ^Aswakaya), the chariots 
ruled in the Deccan. Chandra- (Rathkaya) and the elephants 
gupta I founded a great empire (Hastikaya). 
again in Magadh and was the 

first emperor in the Gupta After the death of Harsha the 
dynasty. Sannidragunta and Rajput ascendency started. The 
Chandragupta II further consoli- countrv was split into numerous 
dated the cmpi''c by advancing principaliticf • je.'lous of each 
in almost all the directions, other. AM the land and all the 
The Magadh Empire extended power came into the Itftnds of the 
from the Himalayas in the m'rth Rajput princes who claimed to, 
to the Narn. la r-/er m the be the lineal de'ccndants of the 
south. The military system o<’<he Kshatriyas of the Vedic period. 
Guptas was almost the same as Since there was a tragic lack ot 
that of the Mauryas. Literary unity among them India had to 
pieces, coins and epigraphs give *suffcr much at the hands of 
evidence of their composition aad >( foreign muslim invaders like 
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Mohammed Bin Quasim, 
Mahmiid of Ghazni and Moliam- 
mcd Ghoi'i., Ghori is regarded 
as the loiii'der o) the Muslim 
power in this i\iuiitr\. 

ML'SLI.VI PERIOD 

Ghori launched an organised 
invasion of India. The Rajputs 
who ruled the countrs then could 
not give him a united resistance 
and so lie succeeded in his 
attempt of humiliating this land 
of great warriors. Even then 
Prithviraj Chauhan, an idealist 
and brave Rajput prince of Delhi 
called upon his fellow Rajput 
princis to rally round his banner 
to defend the safety of the mother- 
land. As many as one* hundred 
princes joined him and a mightj 
army was raided in defence. 
Jaichand, the Rathor Raja of 
Kannauj, kept aloof from the 
war. Had there been no 
Jaic'ii.nd, the history of the 
country would have been totally 
dilTcrCiit. % Prithviruj, though he 
defeui<.d the inv.iding forces s> 
man> time'-, K.iled in ofar as the 
diplon.'oy of war was concerned 
and, therefore, he uitiniatcly met 
defeat at the hands of filiori and 
was put t(f death. Ikginning witk 
this India remained a scene of^ 


invasion one after another for 
over a thousand years. 

The most p >w erful of them 
was that of the Mughals. Babur, 
prince of Fergliana, marched into 
India in l!ie early part of the 
si.vtcenth cent try and founded 
the Moghul dv nasty which ruled 
the destiny of the countr> till the 
Britishers arrived. Akbar was the 
greatest of the Moghul emperors. 

The .Moghul armies under 
Babur and Akbar and his suc- 
cessors liad been mobile, brave 
and cc'hcsive. Under Akbar 
there had bcHm comparative stabi- 
lity and security. He introduced 
the system of “Vlansabs’. Men 
were recruited in the army 
througli some chiefs, known as 
‘Mansabs’.Thcy ji'ined .service with 
these chiefs. Moghul army was 
said to be essentially of horsemen. 
The branches cf scrviCc were 
cavalry, artiller* , infantry and 
clephanis. Weapons and armour 
of all kindi were nuuh prized by 
the \Ioghuli. l ie . rm.var were 
divided int ) Va' i . i , p i. Wea- 
pons ‘tli. it were in ii e inclu'led 
swords, spears, d.igj.'.is, b tt'c- 
axes, bows and a. rows, pi t<>|s, 
etc. Rockets wcie al* > n ed but 
they were under ilie wiiiige of 
artillery. It has not been possible 
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to establish the exact numerical 
strength of the Moghul armies. 

The Moghul glory was at its 
height under Akbar the Great. 
But there were sections still of 
Indian people who did not yield 
to the Moghul authority and 
fought to regain the freedom that 
others had lost to the Moghuls. 
Maharana Pratap of Chittor was 
the foremost of them during the 
reign of Akbar the Great while 
Shivaji challenged the Moghul 
authority of Delhi with an en- 
thusiastic homogenous Maratha 
force during the reign of 
Aurang/eb. 

The military leadership of 
Shivaji has been admirably des- 
cribed by the historians of all 
views. Regarded as the ‘Man 
of Destiny’ Shivaji founded a 
great Hindu empire in 1074. He 
united thb Maratha bands into 
a great force by the magic of his 
inspiring leadership. The strength 
of the Maratha army lay in quality 
rather than iii quantity. It com- 
prised oT a v eil organised infantry 
and a for. Od.iblc cavalry * with 
as.sortcd weapons. Gqerni'ia war- 
fare was the prominent fcaiure of 
the Maratha army. Shivaji glso 
had a fine organisation of navy. 
In the north, Guru Gobind Singh 


organised the Silffis int& a class of 
warriors and called upon the 
Sikhs to beaf arms and wage 
battles against those who were 
regarded as the enemy of the 
society. His ‘Khalsa’ armed 
forces took the shape of an army 
of crusaders. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh further consolidated these 
brave forces and laid the founda- 
tion of a Sikh empire in the north. 

Historians believe that there 
was every chance of the country 
going back to the hands t'f these 
rising forces of the Marathas in the 
south and those of the Sikhs in 
the north but for the arrival of 
Europeans in India. It may be 
said beyond any doubt that the 
long exposed coastline of the 
country ^^'as most responsible for 
the advent of the Europeans 
which soon resulted into a success- 
ful invasion of the country by 
another yet powerful horde of 
foreigners. The last emigent 
emperor of the Moghul dynasty 
was .Aurangzeb who was a rabid 
Muslim fanatic. A" tiKse factors 
combined together were responsi- 
ble for the arrival of the 
Westerners. 

Arjuval of Whites 

The earliest to arrive in India 
Vere the Portuguese who established 
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their trade’centr^ at Goa,Daman, 
Diu, Madras and many other 
places. Freiich also came and 
established their factories at 
Pondicherry in the south and 
Chandranagar in the east. 
Britishers started trading in this 
country in early part of the ITih 
century and founded factories at 
Madras and Hiigii and also 
acquired Bombay later on. All 
these European po\vcr.>, in the 
name of trade, cam; into com- 
petition with each other to sub- 


due and overcome the destiny of 
this vast country and many a 
battle was fought between these 
various powers on land and sea. 
The Britishers succeeded ultimately 
in. driving otheis out. The East 
India Company was a powerful 
trading unit initiated and orga- 
nised by the Britishers which in 
course of time t lok the sinne oi 
an administrative authority too. 
The Company opened an entirely 
new cliaptcr in tlie Indian poli- 
tical and military Instory. 


EVOLUTION OF 
INDIAN ARMED FORCES 


The regular and perfect orga- 
nisation of the armed forces in 
India was one act of the British 
rulers of the country that gave 
stability and cohesiveness to their 
empire which could prolong 
till the nation was granted 
freedom. 

The Indian Army was evolved 
from the watch parlies raised 
by the E&sl India Company to 
protect their trading stations. 
These became a single army under 
one C.-in-C. in 17 is. In I8.')7, 
all the Company’s troops were 
transferreJ to the C/own. 

Gradually the Company began 
to follow a policy of diplomatif 


interference in the affairs of the 
neighbouring states and this deve- 
lopment nece^silated the e.xpan- 
sion and stabilisation of the armed 
personnel of the Company. This 
is how the evolution of the modern 
Indian Army took place. The 
watcil-kecper.^ evolved into batta- 
I'-msand evciitu illy, the military 
i\- non'-abiliti'- . of the Company 
grew to ‘.licli :ir, . \tent that the 
b'ltt iiion '> e’'ol>eJ into the three 

I 

.c'cit Presidenev' Armies of 

M 

Ti 'inbay, M >dr.r> 'nd Bengal. 
Each of th.'-"-'; diree armies was 
more or Ics., separate entities. This 
wai made neex^sary o.-i account of 
conditions and terrain. All of 
them, however, were placed under 
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i>ne Coinmander-in-Chief from 
the year 1748. The first Com- 
maader-in-Chief was Major 
Stringer Lawrence who is regard- 
ed as the father of the modern 
Indian Army. The organisation 
of sepoy battalions, armed and 
dressed and trained on the 
European model was first done by 
Clive. It was commanded by a 
nucleaiis of British officers. Prior 
to this, Indian troops of the 
Company adopted their own 
indigenous dress and weapons and 
were also officered by their own 
ivin. Certain features of the 
system initiated by Clive still 
remain in the Indian Army of 
today. 

A regimental system on a two 
battalion basis was introduced 
between 179(i and 1804. The 
battalions had no common esprit 
de lorps and were not mutually 
interdef»cndcnt, though they were 
theoretically linked. In 1795, 
when the general reconstruction 
throughout the three armies came, 
there were ].3,(M)0 British troops 
and some 24,000 native troops in 
Bengal^and Madras and 9,000 in 
Bombay. As a result ctf the 
reorganisation the artillery com- 
panies were collected into batta- 
iions,cavalry troops into regiiyents 
and the infantry into two batta- 


lion regiments. The uniforms of 
all the troops w^re more strictly 
assimilated to those oftheJmperial 
troops. A regular *army came 
into being as a resulf of it. Control 
by the regimental commander 
was oxessive and the number of 
British officers, at the rate of 22 
per battalion, was increased. It 
diminished the authority and 
dignity of the Indian officers. This 
system caused much discontent- 
ment among the native forces and 
ultimately proved *as the founda- 
tion of the Great Mutiny. During 
the last 58 years of the Company’s 
rule i.e. between 1799 and 1857, 
the Indian Army gave numerous 
performances in the undoing of 
French influence in Hyderabad, 
defeat of Tipu Sultan, con- 
quering of Carnatic, suppressing 
of Pindals, defeat of Marathas 
and twice invasion of Burma and 
Afghanistan, fighting with the 
Sikh.'* and anne\ing of Oudh and 
othei Kingdoms. The policy 
followed by the British was most 
aggressive aiul imperialist and, 
therefore, it led to the rising by 
the Indian Army in 1857. 
Although, the British have consi- 
dered the uprising of 1857 as 
pure and simple mutiny, it was 
not so in the real sense. It was 
rather a struggle for freedom of 
•the country from foleign yoke 
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since it gave inspirations to real 
freedom lighters'^ who later joined 
the uprising. 

As a result there was a general 
reorganisation of the army in 
India. All the Company’s troops 
were transferred to the Crown. 
The number of the British ofticers 
was reduced to six per batt ilion. 
All the cavalry, save the remnant 
regiments of the Madras cavalry, 
were based on., the sillidar system. 
Indian artillery was abolished. 
The Presidency Armies were 
still continued. The total strength 
of the Indian Army proper was 
42 cavalry regiments, 142 infantry 
battalions and 3 corps of engine- 
ers; approximately some 1,35,000 
men. After the Afghan War of 
187R-S0 a commission of enquiry 
was set up which recommended 
the abolition of the Presidency 
Armies. The ordnance, supply, 
transport and pay branches were 
unified. In 1880 the Punjab 
Frontier Force, then under the 
control of the Civil authority, was 
transferred to the Commandcr- 
in-Chief. 'The infantry batta- 
lions were grouped iii pairs and 
given permanent centres. Recruits 
were thenceforth enlisted for the 
group. A reserve for the fighting 
units was created, service therein 
being voluntary. In 1805 the 


Presidency Armies were abolished 
and geographical area commands 
were established. Lord Kitchner, 
after having assumed the Com- 
maoder-in-Chiefship in 1902, 
carried out his scheme of reorga- 
nisation and in 1914, India's total' 
fighting forces were 155,000. They 
reached 5,73,000 in course of 
four years more. 

Regiments were now renum- 
bered on an AH India basis. All 
ranks, officers and men — were to 
belong to one corps only v/r. the 
Indian Army. All units were to 
have experience of North West 
Frontier. Troc'ps were to be 
distributed and trained together, 
in peace limes, in those forma- 
tions which they would belong 
to in wartime. 

WORI (> WAR I 

In the meantime the first World 
War broke out in l9l4. The 
Indian Army fought in practical- 
ly all theatres of war and earned 
high reputation. Indian Army 
won twenty-one Victoria Crosses 
during this great War. But the 
war brought out some defects. 
The linked and reserve 

system could not stand the strain. 
Consequently in 1921, evolution 
was carried a stage further. The 
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regimental system was firmly 
established. On an average six 
battalions were regimented to- 
gether. One of them was to be 
a training battalion to supply and 
train recruits for the active batta- 
lion which in war would proceed 

• 

on service. Sillidar cavalry were 
abolished. Tliirty-six existing 
regiments were paired, and from 
this, one new regiment was 
produced. Two cavalry regi- 
ments and six infantry battalions 
were selected in 1023 for c.^rnplete 
Indianisation of the officer cadre. 
In 1933 a further cavalry regiment 
and six infantry units, as well as 
components of the engineers and 
signals were added to the scheme. 
The Indian Military Academy 
was establisiied at Dehra Dun in 
1931 for training of Indians as 
officers independently of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. 
Indian ^artillery, absent from the 
army since the Great Mutiny, 
was revived as field artillery in 
1935. 

WORLD WAR n 

When the ■ ccond Worl^ War 
broke out, I”dian political opinion 
was wholly dissatisfied and was 
in no mood to participate whole- 
heartedly in the efforts of war. 


But the British Government 
tackled the problem vejy tactfully 

and, despite several limitations^ 
raised a bod}^ of armed men,, 
nearly three million strong, consi- 
dered to be the finest fighting 
machiiie in Asia. The total 
strength of the Indian Armed 
Forces shortly after the War had 
begun in Europe was only 3,52,213 
in India and overseas. This 
included regular troopj of the 
Indian Army, 2,05,038; British 
troops, 63, K>9 and miscellaneous 
troops, including Indian States’ 
Forces, etc. 83,706. Steps were 
taken to facilitate rapid expan- 
sion of the armed strength of the 
country. This was so that the 
strength at the end of the second 
World War came to more than 
22,50,000. The army was still 
on a voluntary basis and there 
was no conscription. The expan- 
sion of the Army was undertaken 
in a way that it did not affect the 
fighting efficiency of the forces. 
With the phenomenal expansion 
of the army^ went steadily the 
progress in th.e Indianisation of 
the officers cadre. -Mmost all the 
units were thrown open to the 
Indian Commissioned officers. 
The course of training at the 
Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun, was shortened. It facili- 
tated the calling up eff personnd 
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of the Indian wing of the All 
India Reserve o^ofificers. 

During AVor’d War II, the 
Indian Army Uilits fought in 
North Africa, Eritrea, Abyssinia, 
Somaliland, Syria, Iraq, Burma, 
Assam, Arakan, Malaya, Java, 
Italy, Hong Kong, and Greece. 

In 1946, an interim Ministry 
was formed in the country. With 
this a popular Defence Minister 
was also appointed. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was pre- 
viously also the Defence Member, 
remained only the head of the 
three services. As Defence 
Member the O mmander-in-Chief 
of the British India enjoyed a 
specially privileged position, 
second only to that of the 
Governor-Genera I . 

AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

On August 15, 1947, India 
gained freedom. The country 
was partitioned and Pakistan 
cam'e into existence. It was 
certainly a difficult task to 
divide th^ Army between the 
two countries. Army is not 
* merely a body of armed men 
with rifles and swords, but it is 
a living entity with one licart, 
ond soul and one brain. The 
■aits of tke Indian Army were, 


mixed ones and hence it presented 
a real problem before those who 
were entrusted with the task of 
dividing them. It was really a 
chance for chaos. Some regi- 
ments went to Pakistan while 
some remained in India. India 
got 46 regiments of 2,50,000 men 
and six regiments of 26,000 Gur- 
khas. The rest of the Gurkhas 
went to the British Army. The 
British troops were gradually 
withdrawn. The last batch of the 
British troops to leave the country 
on February 2H, 1048 was the 
1st Battalion Somerset Light 
Infantry. About 200 British 
officers remained in the country 
in either advisory capacities or 
in technical branches. 

The whole situation brought in 
some fundamental changes in the 
Army set-up of India. The three 
Services, namely, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, were 
placed under their own Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Recruitment in 
the armed forces was opened to 
all Indians irrespective of caste. 
The recruit could join the regi- 
ment according to the ;.one he 
came from. The slate forces were 
merged into tlic Indian Army. 
The University Officer Training 
Corps was disbanded and replaced 
by National Cadet Corps. 
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DECLARATION OF REPUBLIC 

With the Constitution of free 
India coining into force on 26th 
January, 1960, India was declared 
a sovereign democratic Republic. 
All links-up with Britain came to 
an end. The organisation, • ad- 
ministration and utilisation of 
defence forces became the charge 
of the Ministry of Defence in the 
Government of India. The three 
services were placed under sepa- 
rate and independent executive 
heads, who were designated as 
the Chief of the Army 
Staff, the Chief of the Naval 
Staff and the Chief of the Air 
Staff. The order of precedence 
in the Indian Armed Forces was 
changed into Army, Navy and 
Air Force, which was not so dur- 
ing the British period when the 
Navy was the seniormost service. 
With India becoming a sovereign 
Republic the Supreme Command 
of the Armed Forces was vested 
in the President of the Republic. 
Changes were made in the design 
for flags, crests and badges of the 
armed forces. The three Ashoka 
Lions* replaced he Crown. The 


new Indian Army flag is scarlet 
in colour and Ijfks a design con- 
sisting of crossed swords, and the 
three Ashok^ Lions with a pedes- 
tal at the crossing of the swords. 
The four pointed star was 
replaced by a five pointed one. 

Thus the Indian Armed Forces 
were entrusted with a difficult 
and delicate responsibility of pre- 
serving at all costs the hard- won 
independence. India has to 
rem. .r well-armed and in readi- 
ness *to defend her 8,200 miles of 
land frontiers, 3,600 miles long 
coastline and vast air space 
against any possible ihreat of 
foreign aggression. 

Our armed forces have proved 
their worth in the Kashmir 
Campa'ign of 1947-49, in the 
Korea Mission, in the Operation 
Goa, in the Congo U. N. Mis- 
sion, in the border hostilities with 
the Chinese invaders in NEFA 
and Ladakh, and very recently 
in the Rann of Kutch and in 
Jammu and Kashmir and other 
parts of the country fighting with 
the attacking fojces of Pakistan. 
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THE KUTCH EPISODE & INDO-PAK AGREEMENT 


The story of unabashed and 
naked attack on the Rann of 
Kutch by the Pakistani Armed 
Forces aided by heavy armour is 
a proved case of international 
cheating. The Ceasefire Agree- 
ment reached between the 
governments of India and Pakis- 
tan could not be honoured in 
spirit due to the new threat posed 
by the latter to the territorial 
integrity of our country in the 
shape of an organised incursion 
of armed personnel disguised 
as civilians from across the cease- 
fire line in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, even before a 
scheduled meeting could take 
place in New Delhi of the Minis- 
ters for External Affairs of the 
two countries on August 20, 
1960 . 

l*AKISr\N S AGGRbSSION 

The bouiulary between India 
and Vakistan in the Kutch- 
Sind sectoi is very clearly ‘demar- 
cated and .’elineated. The map 
published by the Government 
of India clearly depic^ the 
boundary in accordance with the 


maps and records of the Rritish 
Government of India, prepared 
and accepted during the^ 
pre-1947 period, that is prior to- 
the creation of Pakistan. Pakis- 
tan, it will be recalled, pame into 
being as a result of the partition 
in August 1947. The records of 
the British Government of India 
up to August 1947 are, therefore, 
the only authentic and relevant 
records for the purpose of deter- 
mining the boundary in this sector. 
According to these records, the 
entire Rann of Kutch belonged to 
Kutch State, and since the latter 
forms part of the Indian Union» 
the Rann of Kutch, too, belongs 
to India. 

During the last few months, 
Pakistan had been resorting per- 
iodically to firing, clashes and 
i.itrusions ut'soveral points on the 
India-Pakistan border, both in 
the east as well as’ in the west. 
India only adopted defensivo 
measures at these points, effec- 
tively but with great restraint. 

At 7 A.. M*. on April 24, 1965, 
Pakistan inducted u Kill infantry 
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brigade, supported by tanks and 
heavy artijjery, ^into a four- 
pronged offensive against Indian 
positions 6 to 8 miles inside 
Indian territory south of the 
West Pakistan border. 

This attack for effecting illegal 
military occupation of Indian 
territory was a violation of the 
Indo-Pakistan Border Agreement 
of 1960 and a breach of Inter- 
national Law and of the Uii'ted 
Nations Charter. 

This invasion of Indian terri- 
tory of the Rann of Kutch was an 
act of naked aggression against 

India. 

RANN OF KUTCH : 

UNMISTAKABLE EVIDENCE 

The Rann of Kutch is a 
“marsh’’ belonging to the Kutch 
-district in the Gujarat State of 
India. The area has all the fauna 
and flora, including abundance of 
marsh-grown grass, so character- 
istic of a “marsh”. Mostly It is 
'dry land, but during the monsoon 
j^iod, it becomes partly marsh- 
land. 

Prior to the partition of India 
in 1947, the northern edge of the 
Rann of Kutch, in general, for- 


med the boundary between the 
then British Indian province of 
Sind and the Indian State of 
Kutch, the former under complete 
British administration and the 
latter only under the suzerainty of 
the British as the Paramount 
PoWer. This boundary has been 
depicted correctly in official maps 
and documents from 1872 to 1943 
and even later, and was well 
known and well established. The 
boundary has also been described 
in detail in official documents 
over three quarter^ of a century 
prior to the partition of India. 

The paramount power m 
Delhi until the creation of Pakis- 
tan in 1947 (the British Govern- 
ment) always recognised the 
whole of the Rann of Kutch as 
an integral part of Kutch Stale, 
which became part of the inde- 
pendent Indian Union, under the 
terms by which the countries of 
India and Pakistan came into 
being. The terms were set forth 
in the Indian Independence Act 
passed by the British Parliament 
in ir47. 

The'Official Gazetteer of the 
Province of Sind, published in 
Karachi in 1907, describes the 
boundaries of Sind thus ; “Boun- 
ded on the east by the native 






Oul jauans lelaxint? m a foiwaid aita m th( Kami o’ 
Kutch. 
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States of Marwar, Jaisalmer and 
Bahawalpur, on the north by a 
small corner of the Punjab and 
by the level and sandy portion of 
the territories of the Khan of 
Kalat known as Kachhi ; on the 
west by the mountainous part of 
the same territories, the boundary 
line running along the ridge of 
Khirthari range and the Habb 
river ; ami on the south by the 
ArahL't; Sea and the Rann of 
hutch". The East India Gazet- 
teer (by Walter Hamilton) 1828, 
Volume I, page 465, states that 
the province of Kutch is princi- 
pally situated between 23° and 
25° north latitudes and consists 
of two portions, one an immense 
salt morass named the Rann and 
described separately, and the 
other an irregular hilly tract 
completely insulated by the Rann 
and the sea. The Gazet:eer of 
the Bombay Presideney — Vol. 
VB, 19l4 — indicates clearly that 
the Rann of Kutch belongs to 
Ku*ch State (India), It is thus 
unmistakably clear that the Rann 
of Kutch has always been regar- 
ded as completely inside the 
Kutch State and outside the 
Province Sind, 

KUTCH-SIND BOUNDARY 

The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (Provincial Series of Bom- 


bay Presidency, Vol,,. II) (1909), 
published by the ,then British 
Administration, a(^ states that 
the Province of Sind was “bound- 
ed on the South by the Rann of 
Kutch and the Arabian Sea,” 

In 1910, the British Commis- 
sioner in Sind acknowledged that 
there was a mass of evidence that 
since 1837, the boundary bet- 
ween Sind and Kutch had been 
recognised and shown .jn all 
maps which had been prepared 
from that date to be a straight 
line due south from the tri-junc- 
tion of Badin Taiuka of tlie 
Hyderabad district, the Jaii 
Taluka of the Karachi district 
and the Rann belonging to 
Kutch, 

4 

The general report on revenue 
survey operations in Sind for 
1809-70, and the memoir on 
Kutch State by S, N, Raikes, 
Assistant Political Agent, Kutch, 
also confirm that the Rann of 
Kutch was south of the Sind 
boundary. 

In 1908 there were claims and 
counter-claims between the Pro- 
vince of Sind and the Ruler of 
Kutch, knov'n as the Maharao 
of Kutch, regarding Ihe boundary 
. in the small western portion ; but 
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there was a, settlement which was 
formalised in a Resolution of the 
Government of Bon]bay and was 
approved by the then British 
Government of India. A letter 
dated September 20, 1913 from 
the Government of Bombay to 
the Governmei t of India, a letter 
dated November 11. 1913 from 
the Government of India to the 
Government of Bombay and 
Resolution No. 1192 dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1914* of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay with the "rele- 
vant map clearly indicate the 
authentic boundary. 

The importance of this Reso- 
lution lies in the fact that it not 
only defines the boundary in the 
western area which had been the 
subject of claims and dounter- 
claims, but also clearly indicates 
the rest of the boundary of Sind 
which stands out as the established 
and undisputed boundary of 
Sind, clearly delineated on a map. 
The wording of the 191 1 Re- 
soluli m of llic Govenment of 
Bombav is sti clear t’e t it deser- 
ves ti'' • q noted : 

"On a full revi(.\s of ilie cv^i- 
dence, therefore. Government 
arrived at the concjusion that the 
boundary between Kutch and • 
Sind should be the green line in 


the accompanying map from the 
mouth of the Sir Creek to the 
top of the Sir Creek at the point 
where it joins the blue dotted 
line ; from there it should follow 
the blue dotted line due cast until 
it joins the Sind boundary as 
marked in purple on the map.” 

Pursuant to this Resolution, 
demarcation on the ground by 
the emplacement of pillars was 
also undertaken with the full 
knowledge of the Sind Commis- 
sioner, the Kutch Princely State 
and the British Government as 
the paramount power. It exten- 
ded to the tri-junction of Karachi 
and Hyderabad districts and the 
northern limits of the Rann which 
is part of Kutch. 

As a result of this Resolution 
of 1914, a roughly triangular 
portion of territory was a>^arded 
to the Province of Sind and con- 
tinues to be part of Sind today. 
The fact tint Pakistan retains this 
triangular portion awarded to 
Sind by the British Administration 
in 1914 !■> <i confirmation 'of the 
validity of tl' It Reviiiition. 

All tlic documents issued on 
the authority of the political 
Department of the British 
Government of India to show 
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political charges in 1937, 1938, 
1939 and 1942 clearly depicted 
the Rann of Kutch as falling 
within the Western India States’ 
Agency and never as part of the 
Sind Province. 

The official maps published 
by the Survey of India during the 
British Administration also 
showed unmistakably the boun- 
dary between the Province of 
Sind (Pakistan) and the Princely 
State of Kutch (India). 

Thus, all evidence prior to 
August 1947, when Pakistan was 
formed, leaves no basis whatso- 
ever for any dispute regarding 
the border between the Sind Pro- 
vince and Kutch. 

Pakistan has tried to argue 
that the Rann is either a land- 
locked sea or a boundary lake and 
therefort, according to internatio- 
nal law, the boundary in this 
case must run through the middle 
of this area. The fact is that 
there are no grounds for regar- 
ding tTie Rann of Kutch as a sea, 
dead or ali'.c, and that tilt inter- 
national i V in respect of dead 
seas is therefore not relevant. 
The Gazetteer.^ descrioed the 
Rann as a salt- waste. The word 
’Rann’ owes its origin to the word 


“Irina ’ in Sanskrit vrhich means 
salt-waste. In 1900, the British 
Government .of ludia conveyed 
its decision to the Surveyor- 
General of India to the effect that 
the Rann should be shown as 
marsh and not as a lake in poli- 
tical maps. In any case, as the 
boundary between Kutch and 
Sind is a fixed land boundary, the 
application of any other law is 
out of the question. 

The boundary between Sind 
and Kutch having been clearly 
and repeatedly defined by the 
British power and admitting of 
no controversy, arbitrary and 
baseless claims by Pakistan and 
its present efforts to enforce the 
claim through military aggression 
cannot constitute a dispute where 
none existed. It can only indicate 
territorial ambition on the part of 
Pakistan. 

I 

In I95'J, tlie Prime Ministers 
of India :?nd I’akislan agreed to 
entrust the demarcation of the 

entire India- Wes; Pakistan boun- 

• 

darv to the Cenrtai Surveys of 
Indi.i and Paki^tan as a matter 
('f iiighcst priority. The demar- 
cation of WesV Pakistan’s border 
with India's Punjab ^nd Rajas- 
than States has been completed. 
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But in ^ite of repeated urging 
by the Surveyof India, the Survey 
Department of Pakistan delibera- 
tely failed to respond to the 
suggestion to attend a meeting 
for arranging the early demarca- 
tion of Pakistan's boundary with 
the Indian State of Gujarat. This 
would have permanently removed 
all causes of misunderstanding, 
friction and tension. Pakistan is 
afraid to submit her territorial 
pretensions to c.alm scrutiijy by 
survey experts on the basis of 
maps and other authoritative 
documents and data. It is to be 
noted that the demarcation of 
the boundary between Rajasthan 
(India) and West Pakistan was 
completed by joint teams of the 
Surveys of India and Pakistan by 
1963. What is now required is 
only continuance of the w’ork of 
emplacing pillars from the tri- 
junction of West Pakistan, Rajas- 
than and Gujarat westward.s to 
the tri-junction of Jati and Badin 
talukas in Sind (Pakistan) and 
Kutch (India). 

The que.stion relating to this 
boundary figured in the Indo- 
Pakistan Minister-level Confer- 
ence of ^ I960’ where both 
countries agreed to collect further*' 
data. 


The Government of Pakistan has- 
tried brazenly to falsify the inter- 
national border in this area. The 
correct international border may 
here be described. 

The northern border of Gujarat 
with West Pakistan starts from the 
western tri-junction pillar position 
of Jati Taluka, Badin Taluka and 
Kutch located at the point whose 
appro.ximate coordinates are 
latitude 24' 17' 42* nortir and 
longitude 68" 4.>' .-(.I* cast and 
runs generally along the northern 
limits of the Rann of Kutch in 
an easterly direction t ) the eastern 
tri-junction located at the point 
whose approximate co-ordinates 
are latitude 24' 41' 2.1’ north 
and longitude 71" O.i' 13* east. 
That the 24th parallel was never 
the boundary is incontestably 
proved by the fact that the line 
of stone pillars erected in im- 
plementation of the decision taken 
by the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India in 
1013-11, runs up to about 23 
miles, north of the 2 tth parallel. 

w/iilc refusing to submit her 
claim to scrutiny by experts on 
the basis of authoritative data and 
maps, Pakistan is now enforcing 
her territorial pretensions by 
*^m«iitary means. 
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THB CALENDAR OF AGGRESSION 

On May 12, 1964, three Pakis- 
tani nationals were found on 
Indian territory in Kutch near 
Kanjarkot, but since it was felt 
that they could have strayed 
unintentionally into the Indian 
territory, they were released under 
the Ground Rules framed in 
1960 by officials of both Govern- 
ments and incorporated in the 
Indo-Pakistan Border Agreement 
of that year. 

On January 25, 1965, the 
Indian border police detected signs 
of intrusion up to the depth 
of one and a half mile inside of 
Indian territory over a length of 
about 18 miles. After repeated 
efforts on the part of Indian bor- 
der police officials, the Pakistani 
police officials attended a meeting 
on February 5 to discuss this 
matter. However, they showed 
no signs of willingness to discuss 
the problem created by their intru- 
sion. 

On February 10, Pakistani 
forces equipped with light 
machine-guns, sten-guns and 
rifles occupied the Indian terri- 
tory of Ktinjarkot in platoon 
strength. Oi* February 18, tlie 
High Commission of India sent a 
note of protest to the Pakistan 
Foreign Ministry. In this, India 


reiterated the proposal for an 
early meeting of the survey experts 
for demarcation on the ground of 
the boundary fts deJJicted in the 
maps and for the withdrawal of 
Pakistani forces from Indian 
territory and for the restoration of 
the status quo a tte. 

On February 20, the Pakistan 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in- 
formed India that a meeting of 
survey experts was not acceptable. 
This established cdhclusive Pakis- 
tan’s unwillingness to submit her 
territorial pretensions to scrutiny 
by survey experts of both count- 
ries. 

Even as India was continuing 
her efforts to persuade Pakistan 
to come to the conference taWe, 
the Pakistan Government commit- 
ted unprovoked military aggres- 
sion on a large scale in the early 
morning of April 9, by marching 
two battalions of the 51st Infantry 
Brigade of th^ Pakistan Regular 
Army and mounting an attack on 
the Indian p6st of Sardar with 
heavy mortars and medium 
machine-guns followed by heavy 
artillery fire from 25-pounder 
guns. 

Indian Array battalions 
re-occupied tfae*^ardar post on 
April 10, after throwing back the 
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Pakistani army battalions. 
Documents and equipment cap- 
tured from* Pakistani soldiers 
established conclusively that the 
Pakistani army had made full 
preparations for this unprovoked 
attack as early as the first week 
of March. 

Pakistan concentrated further 
armed forces on the border behind 
its forces inside Indian territory. 
The 8th Infantry Division was 
moved from Quetta and reinfor- 
ced by two armoured regiments, 
namely, the I2th Cavalry (Chaffes) 
and the 19th Lancers (Pattons). 
In addition to Pakistan's infantry 
brigade, various artillery regi- 
ments — namely, the 4th Field 
Regiment, the 25th Field Regi- 
ment, the 14th Field Regiment, 
the 12th Medium Regiment and 
the 83rd Mortar Battery — and 
infantry battalions, namely, the 
18th Punjab, the 6th Baluch, the 
8th Frontier Force and four other 
battalions, were deployed on the 
Gujarat border. 

Pakistan ordered general 
mobilisation which included can- 
cellation of all military leave and 
rcccU to duty of all officers and 
air force reservists. Intensive 
training of semi-y^ilitary Pakistani 
formations known as Razakars 


and Mujahids in West Pakistan, 
and in particular in the Sind area, 
was also going on. Pakistan has 
chosen to mount an armed attack 
on territory over which Pakistan 
has never exercised possession 
and over which Pakistan, in fact, 
had admitted India’s possession. 

On April 15, the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Bhutto, 
defending the Pakistan position, 
said: “It must be remembered 
that the central fact is that this is 
a dispute over territory which lies 
roughly north of the 24th parallel. 
The dispute has arisen not be- 
cause the boundary is undemarca- 
ted, but because the disputed 
territory is in India’s adverse 
possession.'’ Pakistan thus stood 
seT-condemned. She used force 
for changing the status quo 
and for vindicating its territorial 
claims. This was contrary to the 
United Nations Charter and to 
the Ground Rules agreed to by 
Pakistan herself under the Indo- 
Pakistan Border Agreement of 
I960. Pakistan’s behaviour, in 
fact, amounted to a clear and open 
aggression on Indian territory. 

I 

INSIDIOUS r AC Pit s 

Even while discussions were 
in progress through diplomatic 
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•channels to settle the matter 
peacefully, Pakistan had been 
intensifying its attacks and mov> 
ing in forces and equipment to 
attack Indian posts. 

Ever since the commencement 
of recent intrusions, the Govern- 
ment of India had suggested 
repeatedly to Pakistan that meet- 
ing should be held between local 
officials and also talks be held at 
a higher level. For instance, India 
suggested to Pakistan that the 
Surveyors-Gcneral of the two 
countries should meet to discuss 
the problem of demarcation. 
Pakistan refused. India reminded 
Pakistan of the Ground Rules 
and the desirability of a meeting 
between the local Commanders 
for the restoration of the status 
quo. India also suggested in the 
note of February 18 that there 
should be a meeting between the 
representatives of the two Govern- 
ments at whatever level was con- 
sidered appropriate by Pakistan 
and repeated this suggestion later 
more than once. Despite these 
endeavours, there was no proper 
response from Pakistan. 

Througho’.t this period Pakis- 
tan had been making shifting 
claims and conflicting statements. 
At the meeting between the DIG, 


Rajkot Rangers (India) and the 
Commandant of the Indus Ran- 
gers (Pakistan) at Kanjarkot on 
February If), they said that they 
had not occupied Kanjarkot, but 
that thay were patrolling the area 
up to the track route of Kanjar- 
kot which according to them was 
the old customs track adjoining 
Surai and Ding. In the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan’s note, dated 
March 1 , which was in reply to 
India's protest note of February 
18, it y^as stated by the Pakistan 
Government that the Kanjarkot 
fort had not been occupied by the 
Indus Rangers. Not only was 
Pakistan in occupation of the 
Kanjarkot fort but it had gone 
much beyond its claim to patrol- 
ling up to the customs track. 
Pakistan, today is laying claim to 
a large area south of the Kutch- 
Sind boundary and north of the 
24th Parallel. India has had to 
reject and repudiate these claims 
in their entirety. 

On April* 13, the Pakistan 
Government made a three-step 
proposal suggesting cease-flre; an 
inter-governmental meeting to • 
determine what was the status quo 
which should be restored; and a 
higher level meeting. The Govern- 
ment of India* authorised their 
*High Commissioner the very next 
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day to convey their acceptance of 
these proposals. But the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan later went back 
on their own proposals. 

On April 19, India's Foreign 
Secretary handed over a formula- 
tion to the Pakistan High Com- 
missioner which in substance 
was the same as the Pakistan 
Foreign Office had suggested 
to India's High Commissioner 
in Karachi a feu days earlier, 
namely, that there should be a 
cease-fire, to be followed by 
talks at official level with a view 
to the determination and restora- 
tion of the status quo ante, and 
later a high-level meeting beween 
the two Governments to discuss 
the boundary question. On the 
morning of April 24, the Pakistan 
High Commissioner handed over 
an alternative formulation to 
India’s Foreign Secretary, deman- 
ding withdrawal of the armed 
forces of India, whether civil or 
military , from the vast area which 
they contended was “disputed” 
territory. But earlier on the same 
morning, even before this new 
formulation fiad been presented, 
Pakistan launched a heavy 
attack in brigade strength on 
the Indian post at Point 84, 
west of Chad Btt, with heavy 
artillery. * • 


PATH OF PLEACE STILL OPEN 

In his speech in Pari ament 
on April 28, India's Prime Minis- 
ter, Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
precisely outlined the deeper 
implications of this crisis precipi- 
tated by Pakistan. He said: 

“Ever since the attain- 
ment of Independence, India 
has stood for peace, inter- 
national amity and goodwill. 
India has a living and vital 
stake in peace because we 
want to concentrate attention 
on improving the living stan- 
dards of millions of our people. 
In the utilisation of our limi- 
ted resources, we have always 
given primacy to plans and 
projects for economic develop- 
ment. It should, therefore, be 
obvious to any one who is 
prepared to look at things 
objectively that India can 
possibly have no interest in 
provoking border incidents or 
in building up an atmosphere 
of strife. 

I 

“However, our neighbours, 
both China and Pakistan, 
have chosen to adopt an 
attitude of aggressive hostility 
towards India. Lately, they 
seem to have joined hands to 



act in concert against 
India 

Shri Shastri concluded by pointing 
out that the path of peace was 
still open. He said; 

“The specific question 
which we have to consider is 
what course we should now 
pursue. 

“We are prepared to take the 
path of peace but we cannot 
follow it alone. Pakistan must 
decide to give up its warlike 
activities. If it does, I see no 
reason why the simple fact of 
determining what was the 
actual boundary between the 
erstwhile Province of Sind 
and the State of Kutch and 
what is the boundary between 
India and Pakistan, cannot 
be settled across the table. It 
need not even be a negotiating 
tabla. It is more a question of 
finding out the facts, rather ' 
than of nagotiating a settle- 
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ment. It can be done by 
experts on both sides. All this 
is possible prqvidqjd thbre is an 
immediate qessatipn of hostili- 
ties and restoration of the 
status quo ante 

“I realise that both India 
and Pakistan stand poised at 
the cross-roads of history. The 
path of reason and sanity, of 
peace and harmony, is still 
open. Even while our police 
and later our A'rmy have been 
defending our soil with com- 
mendable courage in the face of 
heavy odds, the path to peace 
has not been blocked. But it is 
a path on which we cannot 
walk alone. It takes two to 
make friendship and peace. 

“It is my earnest hope that 
the point of no return will not 
be reached and that Pakistan 
will still agree to cease fire in 
accordance with its own 
proposals of. April 1:1, which 
India had accepted. " 


TEXT OF 

AGREEMENT ON THE RANN OF KUTCH 

New Delhi. June 30. 1905 on the Rann of Kutch signed 

on June .SO, 1965 : 

Following is the *text of the 

Agreement between the Govf m- WHEREAS both the Govern- 

ments of India and Pakistan itients of India and Pakistan have 
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agreed to a ceasefire and to 
restoration of the status quo as 
at 1 January 1965, in the area of 
the Gujarat-Wcst |*akistan border, 
in the confidence that this will 
also contribute to a reduction of 
the present tension along the 
entire Indo-Pakistan border; 

WHEREAS it is necessary 
that after status quo has becii esta- 
blished in the aforesaid Gujarat- 
West Pakistan border area, 
arrangements should be made for 
determination and demarcation 
of the border in that area; 

NOW therefore, the two 
Governments agree that the 
following action shall be taken in 
regard to the said area; 

Article I. 

There shall be an immediate 
cease-fire with effect from 0030 
hrs GMT 1 July 1965. 

Article 2. 

On the cease-fire 

(i) All troops on both sides 

will immediately begin 
to withdraw; 

(ii) This process will be com- 

pleted «■ within seven 
days; 


(iii) Indian police may then- 
re-occupy the post at 
Chhad Bet in strength 
no greater than that 
employed at the post 
on 31 December 1964; 

(iv) Indian and Pakistan 
police may patrol on 
the tracks on which 
they were patrolling 
prior to 1 January 1965 
provided that their 
patrolling will not ex- 
ceed in intensity that 
which they were doing 
prior to I January 1965, 
and during the mon- 
soon period will not 
exceed in intensity that 
done during the mon- 
soon period of 1964; 

(v) If patrols of Indian and 
Pakistan police should 
come into contact they 
will not inteilerc w.th 
each other, and in 
particular will act in 
accordance with West 
Pakistan-lndia border 
ground rules agreed to 
in January 1960; 

(vi) Officials of the two 
Governments will meet 
immediately after the 
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cease-fire and from 
time to time thereafter 
as may prove desirable 
in order to consider 
whether any problems 
arise in the implemen- 
tation of the provisions 
of paragraphs (iii) to 
(v) above and to agree 
on the settlement of 
any such problem. 

Article 3. 

(1) In view of the fact that : 

(A) India claims that there is 
no territorial dispute as 
there is a well establi- 
shed boundary running 
roughly along the nor- 
thern edge of the Rann 
of Kutch as shown in 
the pre-partition maps, 
which needs to be 
demarcated on the 
ground: 

(B) Pakistan claims that the 
border between India 
and Pakistan in the 
Rann of Kutch runs 
ronghlv along tlif 34th 
p ’•al’ci as is clear from 
several b^c-partition 
and post-paitition 
documents and tficre- 


fore the dispute invol- 
ves some 3,600 square 
miles of territory. 

(C) At dftcussiOns in January 
1060, it was agreed by 
Ministers of the twa 
Governments that they 
would each collect fur- 
ther data, regarding 
the Kutch-Sind boun- 
dary and that further 
discussions would be 
held later with a view 
to arriving at a settle- 
ment of this dispute. 

(i) As soon as officials have 
finished 'the task refer- 
red to in Article 2 
(vi), which in any case 
will not be later than 
one month after the 
cease-fire. Ministers of 
the two Governments 
will meet in order to 
agree on the determi- 

9 

nation of the border in 
the light of their res- 
pective claims, and the 
arrangements for its 
demarc? 'ion. At this 
meeting and at any 
proceeding before the 
tribunal’ referred to in 
Article 3 (ii) and (iv) 
below, each Govern- 



meat will be free to 
present and develop 
their case in full. 

(ii) In the event of no agree- 

ment between the 
Ministers of the two 
Governments on the 
determination of the 
border being reached 
within two months of 
the cease-fire, the two 
Governments shall, as 
contemplated in the 
joint communique of 
• ?4 October, have 
recourse to the Tri- 
bunal referred to in (iii) 
below for determination 
of the border in the 
light of their respective 
claims and evidence pro- 
duced before it and the 
decision of the Tribunal 
shall be final and bind- 
ing on both parties. 

(iii) For this purpose there 

will be constituted, 
within four months of 
the cease-fire, a Tribu- 
nal consisting of three 
persons, none of whom 
would be a national of 
either India or Pakis- 
tan. ,Onc member 
khall be nominated hyk 


each Government and 
the third member, who 
will be the Chairman 
shall be jointly selected 
by the two Govern- 
ments. In the event of 
the two Governments 
failing to agree on the 
selection of the Chair- 
man within three mon- 
ths of the cease-fire they 
shall request the Sec- 
retary-General of the 
United Nations to nomi- 
nate the Chairman. 

(iv) The dec’S'oii of the Tri- 
bunal referred to in 
(iii) above shall be 
binding on both 
Governments, and shall 
not be questioned on 
any ground whatso- 
ever. Both Govern- 
ments undertake to 
implement the findings 
of the Tribunal in full 
as quickly as possible 
and shall refer to the 
Tribunal for decision 
any difiiculties which 
may arise betw(A:n them 
in the implementation 
of these findings. For 
that purpose the Tri- 
bunal shall remain in 
being until its findings 
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CHINESE INVASION OF INDIA 


A Renewed Threat 


While our country was 
engaged in driving out the 
Pakistani raiders from the soil 
of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and in forestalling the 
large-scale Pakistani invasion of 
India, the Communist China 
chose to issue an ultimatum to us 
to dismantle within a stipulated 
period the “imaginary” military 
installations built by India across 
the Sikkim-Tibet border. China 
threatened India with “grave 
consequences.” Only a few days 
later they discovered that the 
so-called installations had been 
demolished by us. It is certain 
that India’s moderate but firm 
stand caught Peking on the 
wrong foot. Among the reasons 
that prompted China to issue 
her ultimatum were a desire 
to demonstrate friendship for 
Pakistan. 

Evidently China is more eager 
to make noises friendly to co- 
gangster Pakistan tj^an to have a 
show-down i^ith us. For it knows 


that we are quite ready to give 
it a hot reception. While we 
would not like to have to fight on 
two fronts let it be clearly under- 
stood that wc can face them if we 
must. 

China is no doubt a big 
power but it is not half as strong 
as it is made out to be. It has 
less than one lakh troops in Tibet. 
And it cannot increase its forces 
in thi> area— for two reasons. Its 
relations are good neither with 
USA nor with Russia. And it has 
a vast population to police. Also 
the long road connecting Lhasa 
with China proper cannot handle 
the traffic necessary to nraintain 
much larger forces in Tibet. 

Nor is that all. The 1962 
encounter left us sadder but 
wiser. Today wc have a full half 
dozen nxiuntain divisions armed 
with automatic weapons and 
mountain artillery. The military 
leadership and the political 
leadership arc also different. 
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China knows it. It is therefore 
unlikely to attack. But if it does 
it is going to break its teeth in 
the process. 

This is not to under- rate the 
political and military con- 
sequences of having to fight on 
two fronts. But nor need we over- 
rate the enemies. Our mountain 
divisions can take care of China, 
and our other divisions can take 
care of Pakistan. 


suits her policy of expansionism 
in this part of the world. 

A Different History^ 

From the -dawn of civilisation, 
the Himalayas, the loftiest moun- 
tain ranges on earth, have cons- 
tituted the undisputed and accep- 
ted northern Boundary of India. 

On either side of these moun- 
tain ranges flourished two of the 
oldest civilisations in the world, 
the Indian civilisation in the south 


A JOKE 

•'Besides dismantling the Indian troops’ military works for 
aggression within Chinese territory and on the boundary line, 
the Indian Government must hand back the four Chinese border 
inhabitants who have been kidnapped and the eight hundred 
sheep and fifty-nine yaks that have been seized by Indian 
troops... 

“All the border inhabitants kidnapped and tlie live-stock 
seized by. Indian troops must be returned unconditionally, not 
sitor !a single one. . ’’ 

—Excerpt from the Note given by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Peking to the Embassy of India 
in China on Sept. 19, 1965. 


China has always tried to 
consolidate her position, making 
common cause with Pakistan, as 
aggr&sor on the Indian territory. 
The recent happenings have shown 
that by instigating Pakistan to 
act in a foolish manner against 
India, Chinese government has 
only been playing a role that# 


and that of the Chinese in the 
north beyond the mountainous 
and peticeful land of Lamas. 
Along the trade outes across the 
Himalayas and through Tibet 
passed Chinese traders carrying 
silk to India, anil Indian traders 
with ivory ayd spices to China. 
Through the sam6 mountain 
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passes went Buddhism to China 
and pilgrims, students, teachers 
and philo^phers from either side 
trekked in search of knowledge. 
Among the bfist adcounts of life 
in India during the early centuries 
are those recorded by the Chinese 


and Lake Mansarovar in 
Tibet have been the holiest places 
of pilgrimage for Hindus. Like- 
wise Sarnath, Gaya and Sanchi 
were sacred places of pilgrimage 
for Buddhists from Tibet through- 
out the ages. 


firm as a rod 

In the northern quarter is Divine Himalaya. 

The Lord of Mountains Reaching from Eastern to 
Western oceans. 

Firm as a rod to measure the earth 

There dmigods rest in the shade of the clouds 
Which spread like a "girdle below the peaks 
But when the rains disturb them 
They fly to the sunlit summits... 

rrom KALIDASA’S MEGHADVTA 


travellers Fa-Hein, Heun-tsang 
•and Itsing. 


Owing to political happenings 
in both countries, these contacts 
between India and China became 
less frequent after the 1 1th cen- 
tury. However, India’s relations 
with Tibet, which adjoins the 
greater length of the northern 
frontier, continued uninterrupted, 
florder trade with India across the 
Himalayan mountain passes was 
important for Tibetan economy. 
There was also •considerable 
pilgrim traflTc. Mount Katlash 


Relations between India and 
China became closer with the 
establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public In 1911 and the growth of 
the Nationalist movement in 
India. At that time the Niitiona- 
list Chinese were the ruling party 
and the Communi.sts formed the 
main opposition. Following the 
full-scale invasion of China by 
Japan in 1037, the Indian 
National Congress sent a medical 
mission •to China in order to 
express its sympathy. Gradually 
the Communist Party gained 
strengtj^ in the country and tried 
*to oust the Nationalist Govern- 
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ment from power. Nationalist 
India took no sides in the dispute 
between the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communist Party. 
It was hoped that both sides 
would work together to expel the 
Japanese aggressors and usher in 
a progressive system after the 
war. Both parties had joined 
hands in throwing back the 
common enemy. After the 
second World War in rj46, the 
alliance between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists broke up 
and the Communists overthrew 
the Chiang Kai-Shek Govern- 
ment. On 1 Oct. 1949 the Com- 
munists established the People’s 
Republic of China. 

A New Era 

India was among the first few 
countries of the world to recognise 
the new Government of China. 
Since then India has repeatedly 
tried to get a seat for China in 
the U. n! O. An agreement on 
trade between Tibet and India 
was signed in April 19,’54. Accord- 
ing to the terms of agreement 
India gave up all the territorial 
rights enjoyed by Britain in 
Tibet and recognised that*^Tibet 
was a regi< n of China. She 
agreed to the withdrawal of 
Indian military escorts at Yatung 
and Gyantse. She also agreed to 


the transfer of postal, telegraph 
and telephone services and rest' 
houses belonging to the Govern- 
ment of India in -Tibet, to tho 
Government of China at a nomi- 
nal price. 

On many occasions, in the 
U. N. O. and elsewhere, India 
befriended China even at the cost 
of displeasing other nations. In 
June 1954, Mr. Chou En-Lai 
visited India and ni a joint state- 
ment with Pt. Neljru affirmed his 
Government’s faith jn tlie Five 
Principles of peaceful co-exi.s- 
tence. Later on these principles be- 
came well known as ‘Panch Sheel’ 
at the Bandung Conference. 

PANCH SHEEL 
THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

1 Mutual respett for each 
other’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty. 

2 Mutual non-aggression. 

3 Mutual non-interference in 
each other’s internal affairs. 

4 Equalitv and mutual benefit. 

5 Peaceful co existence. 


SiNO-iNDiAN Boundary 
The boundary* between India 
and China extends over 2,200 
miles. The entire length of this 
^border has been either defined by 
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treaty or recognised by custom, or 
by both for centuries. It mainly 
follows the geographical principle 
of watershed which in most 
places is the crest of the 
Himalayan Mountains. In many 
parts the boundary has the 
sanction of specific international 


mentofthe People’s Republic of 
China, the Chinese leaders never 
put forward any claim to Indian 
territory. Suddenly the Commu- 
nist Government of China forcibly 
occupied large parts of Indian 
territory. India lodged a pro- 
test. In reply the Chinese sprang 


“Large or small, strong or weak, every country in Asia has the fullest 
right of preserving its sovereignty on terms of equality. The dominance of 
the Chinese cannot be tolerated.” 


“We reject the Chinese claim to tell us anything about what we should 
or should not do about Kashmir, which is an integral part of India. 

-20 Sept. 11(6.'). -LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI. 


agreements. Till the , recent 
controversy no Chinese Govern- 
ment had ever protested against 
India's control and jurisdiction 
upto the customary border. This 
long boundary falls into three 
sectors — the eastern, the central 
and the western.' It is this 
quiet and inactive border that 
has now created .t problem of 
unprecedented magnitude. It 
has suddenly become the scene of 
heavy fighting where our Jawans 
have shed their blood for the 
defence of their mbtherland. For 
several years after the establish- ‘ 


their fantastic claim involving 
over .■»0,00(» Sq miles of our land. 

Nation Rallies Under 
Attack 

Massed Chinese armies rolled 
across the frontiers into India on 
the morning of October 20, 1062. 
All evidence indicated that it was 
a carefully prepared and planned 
offensive. The Chinese had been 
gathering io force behind the 
mountains on the Tibetan plateau. 
By dint of greatly superior num- 
bers, they made deep penetrations 
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into our territory at several points 
in NEFA and Ladakh. The very 
first day, three major Indian 
defence posts south of the 
McMahon Line were surrounded 
and overrun. 

Overcoming the surprise ele- 
ment, the Indian troops fought 
back valiantly, but were over- 
whelmed by the larger numbers 
and concerted fire power of the 
invaders, especially in the Eastern 
Sector in NEFA. Kibitoo fell on 
October 22 and the next day the 
monastery town of Tawang had 
to be evacuated. In the Western 
Sector, where Chinese infiltration 
and Indian resistance had had a 
longer history, our troops stood 
their ground better. On October 
27, the Chinese troops attacked 
the Indian border posts in the 
Demchok area in Ladakh, by 
Novernber 5, they occupied prac- 
tically the entire area claimed 
by thcm*in Ladakh. 

Heroic resistance was also put 
up by the Indian troops at 
Walong, Se La and Bomdi La in 
NEFAT before these posts were 
abandoned to the on-ftishing 
Chinese hordes. November 
20, the aggressors had overmn 
much of the Indian territorjj they 
.had been claiming as their own. 


The Chinese bad the initial 
advantage that all a^ggressors 
have. Their forces had been 
acclimatising themselves in Tibet 
for eight years. They also 
revealed in their fighting an utter 
disregard of individual lives 
and a ruthless use of camouflage 
and deception. 

Eastern Sector 

The Chinese .positions have 
always been confined to the north 
of the Himalayan watershed ridge 
which forms the natural and 
traditional boundary in the 
eastern sector. It was this natural 
and traditional alignment of the 
boundary which was formally re- 
cognised by the representatives of 
the Government of India, Tibet 
and China in Simla in 1913-14 
and came to be known as the 
McMahon line. The boundary 
line as agreed to and reaffirmed 
by Indian and; Tibetan represen- 
tatives was incorporated in a map 
attached to « draft convention 
and signed by the Chinese repre- 
sentative Ivan Chen. The tribes 
who inhabit the aiea south of this 
line are of the same ethnic stock 
as the other hill tribes of Assam 
and have no kinship with the 
Tibetans north*of this^line. India 
* has exercised its control and juris- 
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diction over this area continu- 
ously for a very long time. 

* 

Central S'-ctor 

The Central Sector of the 
boundary between Tibet and 
India comprises the boundaries 
of the three Indian States: Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The boundary between Uttar 
Pradesh and Tibet follows the 
watershed between the Sutlej on 
the one hand and the Ganga (the 
Kali, the Alaknanda and the 
Jadhganga) on the other. In this 
sector, the high Himalayan 
range, with passes at a height of 
about 17,000 feet, runs 30 miles 
south of the water parting, which 
is a lower range, easily crossed 
from the Tibetan Plateau, How- 
ever, this watershed has been the 
traditional and well-known boun- 
dary. Revenue records of Garh- 
wal district as far back as 18.70 
establish this fact. Even the 
Chinese maps upto 19.78 accept 
the watershed as the frontier. The 
d^ilang-Jadhang area, Bara Hoti, 
Lapthal and Sangcha Malla, 
which according to the Chinese 
contention lie in Tibet, are actu- 
ally well on the Indian side of 
the watershed. 


Nilang-Jadhang is an area of 
about 700 Sq. miles north of the 
main Himalayan range but south 
of the watershed. Bara Hoti, a 
small area of 1^ Sq miles lies 
between the highest watershed. 
Lapthal and Sangcha Malla are 
southeast of Bara Hoti, in Almora 
district, in Uttar Pradesh. 

The boundary between Punjab 
and Tibet is also the watershed 
between tlic Parc Chu and Spiti 
river systems. 

The boundary between Hima- 
chal Pradesh and Tibet is the 
water parting between the Eastern 
and Western tributaries of the 
Sutlej. 

Wf-stern Sector 

The State of Jammu and Kash« 
mir has a boundary with Sinkiang 
and Tibet. It is about 1,100 miles 
in length. Two-third of it is in the 
Ladakh district which is a part 
of Jammu and Kashmir. This 
boundary was very well known 
and long sanctified by custom. It 
was reafiirmcd by the treaty of 
1842 signed by the representatives 
of Kashmir, the Dalai Lama and 
by Kalon Sokon representative of 
the pmperor Tao Kuang of 
China. The area was later- 
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that these maps were really re* 
productions of old maps drawn 
before 1949 and the Chinese 
Government had no time to revise 
them. 

Minor Incursions from 
1954 TO 8 SEP. 1959 

Mr. Chou En-Lai visited India 
in June 1954 and reaffirmed his 
faith in the five principles of 
peaceful co-existence. A month 
later on I7th July 1954, China 
protested against the presence of 
Indian troops in Bara Hoti (which 
they call Wu-je) in Uttar Pradesh. 
This was the first time that the 
Chinese had laid claim to any part 
of Indian territory. From 1954, 
onwards the Chinese persistently 
intruded into Bara Hoti area. 

A Chinese survey party came 
into the Spiti area in Punjab, 
and armed Chinese personnel 
intruded into Nilang-Jadhang and 
crossed the Shipki pass. The 
Chinese Government also began 
to construct a highway from Tibet 
to Sinkiang, running over 100 
miles across the Aksai Chin area 
which is part of India. 

Nov. 1956 — Mr. Chou En-Lai 
again visited India and indirectly 
accepted the McMahon line as the 


Sino-Indian boundary in the 
eastern sector. Despite this, the 
Chinese incursions into Indian 
territory continued. 

1957 — The Aksai Chin road 
was completed. In the same year 
a Chinese patrol was noticed in 
Spiti area. 

1958— Chinese occupied Khur- 
nak fort in Ladakh, captured an 
Indian patrol party in Aksai Chin 
and intruded at Sangcha Malta 
and Lapthal, both in U.P. 
Chinese aircraft also violated our 
air space. 

July 1958 — An official Chinese 
magazine published a map of 
China which showed four of the 
five divisions of NEFA, some areas 
in U.P. and large areas in eastern 
Ladakh, as Chinese territory. 
India protested against this and 
asked for clarifications. 

January 19.59 — Mr. Chou En- 
Lai contended that the Sino- 
Indian boundary should be deter- 
mined after mutual consultation 
and surveys and until these arc 
established the two sides should 
maintain the status quo. 

Incorporation Of Tibet In 

China and its Erpucr on 

> INDIA 

On 1 Jan. 1950 Mao Tse-Tung 
proclaimed the ‘‘liberation of three 
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million Tibetans from imperialist 
aggression” as a basic task of the 
People’s Liberation Army of 
China. This showed that the 
•Government of China meant to 
force its authority in the vast and 
rugged territory lying bet\yeen 
India and China proper. With- 
out challenging the suzerainty of 
China over Tibet, the Indian 
Government was hopeful that 
Tibet would be able to maintain 
the autonomy which it had en- 
joyed for the last forty years. In 
August lOoO, China declared her 
willingness to solve the problem 
of Tibet by peaceful and friendly 
negotiations. They also expressed 
their desire to “stabilise the Sino- 
Indian border." 

Inspite of the above assurances 
the Chinese troops marched into 
Tibet on 7 Oct. 19o0. The Tibetan 
leader^ were forced to agree to 
Peking’s terms and they had to 
sign an agreement on 23 May, 
1951. It was contrary to Chou 
En-Lai's earlier assurances that 
the autonomy of Tibet would be 
maintained and that communism 
will not be thrust on the Tibetan 
people, though they would bring 
in reforms .progressively. The 
Indian Government objected to 
the Chinese military action in 
Tibet. Gradually communism was 


imposed by force on Tibetans and 
the powers of the D^lai Lama 
were curtailed by the Chinese. In 
April 1959 an uprising took place 
in Tibet against the Chinese. 
Thereupon the Chinese, using 
their superior military strength 
crushed the Tibetans. This led 
to the Dalai Lama’s flight from 
1 hasa. He sought political asylum 
in India. This further annoyed 
the Chinese. They threatened 
India through their ambassador in 
Delhi discussion on 

Tibet in the Indian Parliament 
would be tantamount to an un- 
friendly act towards China. Since 
the Dalai Lama had fled to 
India for shelter, the Indian 
Government being an independent 
country was free to grant him 
an asyljim. The. forcible incor- 
poration of Tibet into China 
further complicated the Sino- 
Indian boundary dispute. Tibet 
was no more a buffer state between 
India and China. 

Further Chinese Incursions 

Immediately after Tibet's in- 
corporation China started a vigor- ' 
ous, calculated and continuous 
attack against Hlndia through 
a process of intrusion, into our 
country and slander ^f Indian 
leaders through their willingness 
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to solve the problem of Tibet by 
peaceful and friendly negotiations. 
They also expressed their desire 
to “stabilise the Sino- Indian 
border.” 

1962 — The Crucial Year For 

INDIA 

The trade agreement of 19,“»4, 
which had been violated both in 
letter and in spirit by the Govern- 
ment of China by harassing Indian 
pilgrims, traders and nationals in 
Tibet and by their aggression on 
Indian territory, lapsed on 2 June 
1962. 

The Chinese forces continued 
to advance in the western sector. 
During June they constructed new 
roads through Indian territory 
and established more posts further 
south in the Chip Chap area. In 
July 1962 an Indian defence post 
in Galwan valley was encircled by 
the Chinese. On 8 Sep. 1962 the 
Chinese forces stepped across the 
established boundary in the east- 
ern sector. 

. Chinese Massive Attack 

On 20 Oct. 1962, the Chinese 
made a large scale attack both in 
NEFA and Ladakt^ In the western 
sector Cliinese concentrated . 
heavily near Chushul airfield in 


“How can a man die better 
than facing fearful odds ; 

For the ashes of bis fathers and 
the temple of his Gods.** 

— Says the plaque on the memo- 
rial which has been erected at the 
spot in the Chushul Valley, where 
the bodies of our 114 brave men 
fighting with Chine.se were 
cremated. The Rc/an La 
Range, the site of the battle, 
over-looks the memorial. 


Ladakh. They shelled the airfield 
heavily. The valiant response 
from Indian Jawans made it 
impossible for them to occupy the 
airfield. The Chinese used tanks 
in this operation. 

In the eastern and the western 
sectors the Chinese attacked 
almost simultaneously on Jang, 
Walong and Damchok. On 6 
Nov. the Chinese also attacked in 
Subansiri Division of NEFA. The 
Indian soldiers resisted the attack 
bravely inspite of enemy super- 
iority. Ultimately on 17 Nov. we 
had to withdraw ten miles south 
of Walong and seven or eight 
miles in Jang urea near Se La 
Pass. The Chinese attacked Se La 
with four brigades supported by 
artillery and heavy mortars and 
succeeded in capturing Bomdila 
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by 19 Nov. They then further 
penetrated towards “Foothills” 
in Kameng Division. 

From 20 Nov. 1962 the Chinese 
stopped fighting in the eastern as 
well as western sectors. The New 
China News Agency reported 
offective unilateral cease-fire from 
21 Nov. and repeated their three- 
point proposal of 24 Oct. 1962. 
The proposals were : — 

1 . Both parties agree that the 
boundary question should be 
settled peacefully pending which 
both parties should respect the 
line of actual control and the 
armed forces of each side with- 
draw 20 kilometres from this line 
and disengage. 

2. Provided the Indian 
Oovernment agrees to the above 
proposal, the Chinese Govern- 
ment* is willing to withdraw its 
frontier* guards in the eastern 
sector of the border to the north 
of the line of actual control. At 
the same time India and China 
undertake not to cross the line of 
actual control in the central and 
western sectors of the border. 

3. Talks should 'be held once 
again between the Prime Ministers 
of India and China. 


LINE OF ACTUAL CONTROL 

The line of actual control after 
the massive invasion of Oct. 1962 
was claimed fo be the same as the 
line of control which existed in 
Nov. 1959, and also to be the 
same as the traditional customary 
boundary between the two coun- 
tries. 

CHINESE LINE OF ACTUAL CONTROL 

AS IT WOULD APPEAR ON MAPS 

1. • Western Sector — Spanggur 
post, Khumak fort, Kqnka pass 
and Shamallungapa running 
northward to join Aksai Chin 
road. 

2. Central Sector — They 

wanted to retain Bara Hoti, where 
they had intruded in 1954. 

3. Eastern Sector — The 

Chinese definition of McMahon 
line pushes it, at its western end 
the Bhutan-l'ibet-India Trijunc- 
tion about four miles southward. 

The Ciiinese three-point pro- 
posal of 24 Oct . suggesting 20 
kilometres withdrawal on either 
side would leave China in com- 
mand of the pas'ses leading into 
India including Thagla, while 
Indian forces would have to with- 
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draw 20 kilometres to the south 
within Indian territory. 

UNILATERAL CEASE-FIRE BY 
CHINA 

On 21 Nov, 1962 Chinese 
Government issued statement that 
it would implement unilaterally 
its three-point proposal of 24 
Oct., which India had refused to 
accept. From the midnight of 
21-22 Nov. the Chinese ceased 
fire and from *1 Dec. 1962 they 
started withdrawing twenty "kilo- 
metres from the McMahon line as 
defined by them. 

china’s POLICY 

China has pursued a policy 
based on negotiation but by show 
of force. Her peace offensive 
stands exposed as a fraud to 
deceive and mislead India and the 
World. It is an offer of peace on 
die aggressor’s terms. 

PRESENT DISUTI 

China is attempting to retain 
^under cover of preliminary cease- 
fire arrangements, physical pos- 
session of the area which she 
• 

claims and to secure that for which 
the massive attacl^was mounted 
by her armljr. The three proposals 


of 24 Oct. 1962, her statement on 
ceasefire of 21 Nov. 1962 and of 
withdrawal on 1 Dec. 1962 clearly 
aim at securing physical control 
over Indian territory. These 
areas were never under Chinese 
administrative control either on 
7 Nov. 19.')9 or at any time prior 
to 8 Sep. 1962. The Chinese 
Government wants to establish 
posts at Dhola and Longju on the 
Indian side of the McMahon line 
in the eastern sect(>r, at Bara Hoti 
in the central sector, and all along 
the lin * at present held by the 
invaders in the western sector. 

OUR STAND 

China has attempted to impose 
on us a dictated settlement. It is 
an offer to India of the kind of 
peace that is available to the 
vanquished, who surrenders. 

India made it quite deal that 
she was prepared to re.soIvc diffe- 
rences by discussion on the basis 
of decency, dignity and .scIf-respcct 
but not under threat <»f military 
might. As a pre-condition to any 
negotiations our stand is that 
China must first vacate her aggres- 
sion and go back to positions held 
by her on 8* Sep., 62. No other 
terms^are acceptable to India, 
come what may. The Chinese 



kave always tried to bargain 
through treacherous diplomacy 
and show of force after occupying 
territory and thereafter dictating 
terms of peace. 

Indians are'not vanquished and 
they will not surrender any part 
of their motherland. Our national 
heroes like Prithviraj, Maharana 
Pratap, Shivaji, Guru Govind 
Singh and the Rani of Jhansi are 
the outstanding examples of 
history who relentlessly fought for 
their motherland. We are fighting 
for a just cause and it must 
ultimately prevail. The territory 
occupied by the Chinese through 
treachery and force has to be 
liberated by us. 

The Colombo Proposals 

The Colombo proposals as spon- 
sored by six friendly countries of 
the Afro-Asian region at Colombo 
were nfade public more than once. 
The proposals are reproduced here 
together with the clarifications 
which v/ere offered to the Govern- 
ment of India on behalf of the 
Colombo Conference by represen- 
tatives^f Ceylon, the U.A.R. and 
Ghana during discussion ia New 
Delhi betM"'n January II and 
13, 1963 : 

“1 . The Conference considers 
that the existing de facto cease-fire 
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period is a good starting point for 
a peaceful settlement of the 
Indian-Chinese conflict.”' 

(a) With regard to th^ 
WESTERN SEC- 
TOR, the Conference 
would like to make an 
appeal to the Chinese 
Government to carry 
out their 20 kilometres 
withdrawal to their 
military posts as has 
been proposed in the 
letters of Prime 
Minister Choir En-lai 
to Prime Minister 
Nehru on November 
21 and November 28, 
1962. 

(b) The Conference would 
• make aji appeal to the 

Indian Government 
to keep their existing 
military position. 

(c) Pending a final solu- 
tion of the border dis- 
pute, the area vacated 
by the Chinese mili- 
tary withdrawals wilt 
be a demilitarised ' 
zone to be administer- 
ed by civilian posts of 
both sides to be agreed 
upofi, without preju- 
dice to the rights of 
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the previous presence 
of both India and 
China in that area." 

Clarification : 

(i) The withdrawal of Chinese 
forces proposed by the Colombo 
Conference will be 20 kilometres 
as proposed by Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai to Prime Minister 
Nehru in the statement of the 
Chinese Government dated 21st 
November and in Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai’s letter of 28th 
November, 1962 i.e.,from the line 
of actual control between the two 
sides as of November 7, 1959, as 
defined in Maps III and V cir- 
culated by the Government of 
China. 

. r 

(ii) The existing military posts 
which the forces of the Govern- 
ment of India will keep to will be 
on and upto the line indicated in 
(i) above. 

(Hi) The demilitarised zone of 
20 kilometres created by Chinese 
military withdrawals will be 
’ administered by civilian posts of 
both sides. This is a substantive 
part of the Colombo Conference 
proposal. It is as to the location, 
the number of posts and their ^ 
composition that there has to he 


art agreement between the two 
Governments of India and China. 

"3. With regard to the EAS- 
TERN SECTOR, the Conference 
considers that the line of actual 
control in the areas recognised by 
both the Governments could serve 
as a cease-fire line to their respec- 
tive positions. Remaining areas in 
this sector can be settled in their 
future discussions." 

Clarification : 

The Indian forces can, in accor- 
dance with the Colombo Confer- 
ence proposals, move right up to 
the south of the line of actual 
control, i.e., the McMahon Line, 
except for the two areas on [which 
there is difference of opinion 
between the Governments of India 
and Chino. The Chinese forces 
similarly can move right up to the 
north of the McMahon Line except 
for these bvo areas. The two areas 
referred to as the remaining areas 
in the Colombo Conference pro- 
posals, arrangements in regard to 
which are to be settled between the 
Governments of India and China 
according to the Colombo Con- 
ference proposals, are Che Dong 
or the Thagla ridge area and the 
Longi’u area, in which cases there 
is a difference of opinion as to the 
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Jine of actual control between the 
two Governments. 

"4. With regard to the prob- 
lems of the MIDDLE SECTOR, 
the Conference suggests that they 
will be solved by peaceful means, 
without resorting to force.” . 

Clarification : 

The Colombo Conference desired 
that the status quo in this sector 
should be maintained and neither 
side should do anything to disturb 
the status quo. 

“6. The Conference believes 
that these proposals, which could 
help in consolidating the cease- 
fire, once implemented should 
pave the way for discussions bet- 
ween representatives of both 
parties for the purpose of solving 
problems entailed in the cease-fire 
position. 

“6. .This Conference would 
like to make it clear that^a positive 
response for the proposed appeal 
will not prejudice the position of 
either of the two Governments as 
regards its amception of the final 
Alignment of the boundaries.” 

The Plj-dob of the Lok Sabha 


adopted, on November 14, 1962, a 
resolution which is in the nature of 
a pledge. After noting with deep 
regret the way Chipa had betray- 
ed our goodwill and friendship, 
the resolution declares : 

“This House places on record 
its high appreciation of the valiant 
struggle of the men and officers 
of our armed forces while defen- 
ding our frontiers, and pays its 
respecti'ui homage to the martyrs 
who have laid down their lives in 
defetfding the honour and inte- 
grity of our motherland.- 

“The House also records its 
profound appreciation of the 
wonderful and spontaneous res- 
ponse of the people of India to 
the emergency and the crisis that 
has resulted froih China’s inva- 
sion. It notes with deep grati- 
tude this mighty upsurge amongst 
all sections of our people for har- 
nessing all our, resources towards 
the organisation of an all-out 
effort to meet grave national 
emergency. The flame of liberty 
and sacrifice has been kindled 
anew and a fresh dedication has 
taken place to the cause of India’s 
freedom an integrity. 


Expressing the feeling ,of the “This . House gratefully 
whole nation, the Lok Sabha • acknowledges the sympathy and 
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THE COMMON CAUSE 

' SINO PAK FRIENDSHIP 

**Pakistan-China friendship apd co*operation will 
flourish and become a factor of, growing significance in 
strengthening Asian- African solidarity and the fabric of 
world peace.** 

— Pakistan Foreign Minister 
Z. A. Bhutto in a message 
to Chinese Foreign Minister 
Marshal Chen Yi, Ma ch 
12. 1965. 


‘‘Pakistan has definitely gained from her friendship 
with China ** 

— Pakistan’s Dictator- 

President Ayub Khan, 
November 19, 1 96.3 . 

• • • 

I • 

“China snpports'the just action taken by Pakistan 
to repel the Indian armed provocation in Kashmir.** 

— Chinese Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi, September 4, I96r». 


the moral and material support 
received from a large number of 
‘'friendly countries in this grim 
hour of our struggle against 
aggression and invasion. 


“With hope and faith, thii 
House affirms the firm re&dve of 
the Intjjan people to drive out the 
aggressor from the sacred soil of 
India, howevfer long and hard the 
struggle may be.” 
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PAKISTAN ‘AT WAR’ WITH IADIA’ 

An Uneasy Ceasefire Effected 


A War that was forced upon 
India by Pakistan came to a 
‘standstill’ at 3.30 A.M. on Sep- 
tember 23, 1965 after 22 eventful 
days of fierce fighting that took 
place between forces of the two 
countries. 

The Ceasefire came into effect 
when Pakistan belatedly accepted 
a call of the United Nations 
Security Council to stop hostili- 
ties although India had conveyed 
its acceptance to U.N. Secretary- 
General U Thant a day earlier. 
In fact, the ceasefire came about 
in spite of Pakistan’s intransigence. 
The conflict had commenced on 
August 9, 1965, when Pakistan 
launched a massive attack on 
India by sending thousands of 
armed infiltrators across the 
ceasefire line in the State of 
Jammu*and Kashmir. This con* 
flict developed into a itgular 
battle when Pakistan launched an 
armoured attack on India across 
the international frontier oi^ the 
Chhamb Sector on September I, 


1965. On August, 15 — about a 
fortnight before this incident — 
Pakistan had taken a recourse 
to an infantry attack, backed by 
heavy artillery shelling in the 
region. The U.* N. Military 
obser^rs knew about both the 
attacks and had even •warned 
India about them. 

The whole situation compelled 
India to take immediate measures 
in self-defc icc and to teach 
Pakistan a lesson she deserved to 
be tau^t. Evert though the 
right arm of the Indian Defence 
Forces remained in a defensive 
posture against China, their left 
arm proved sjrong enough to 
protect the heart of India against 
any PakistanJ thrust. While 
Pakistani dictator President 
Ayub Khan declared that his 
country was ‘at war’ with India 
and his Foreign Minister Z. A. 
Bhutto promised to his people to 
fight on ‘for a thousand years* 
with India, th| actual fighting 
<gave a real shaking for Pakistan. 
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The Isiamic theocratic^,State got 
the drubbing of its life. The 
bright illusory dream of military 
equality of a Patton-protected 
Pakistan and a distracted India 
merged and was lost in the smoke 
and flames of the ground tank 
battles of West Pakistan and the 


that there would never again be a 
march to Delhi from the [north- 
west; one of the immemorial 
currents of history was on the 
ebb. The Pakistani generals 
learnt it full well that they would 
have to pay a very heavy price 
for any further provocation 


THE DOCUMENT OF CEASEFIRE 

The following is the text of Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri’s 
message to the U. N. Secretary-General, U Thant, sent 
on September 20,1965 accepting the Security Council’s 
cease-fire proposal. 

’‘As already communicated to you in my letter of 15th 
September, 1965, 1 am willing to order a simple cease-fire 
and cessation of hostilities on being informed of Pakistan’s 
agreement to do likewise. 

“To carry into effect such a cease-fire from 7 a.m. 
GMT on Wednesday, 2?nd September, as provided for 
in the Security Council resolution, it would be necessary 
for me to arrange for the issue of necessary orders to 
field commanders latest by 12 noon GMT on 21st 
September. 

f 

“I would, therefore, request you kindly to inform me 
of Pakistan’s agreement to cease-fire before this hour”. 


tiir battles in course of which 
Indian made Gnat Jet fighters 
and Mysteres and Hunters gave 
remarkable performances against 
the more sophisticated F-86 Sabre 
Jets and F-104s of the Pakistan 
Force. The fighting ensured 


whether it be in Kashmir, or 
Punjab, or Kutch or Easr Pakis- 
tan. •> 

Our nation passed through a 
time^ of greatest trial and the 
people all over the country stood 
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firm in that mood which ensures 
the preservation of a country’s 
freedom. 

On the question of ceasefire, 
the views of the Government of 
India were stated “in detail and 
without any ambiguity” in Prince 
Minister Shastri’s letters of Sep- 
tember 14 and 16, 1966, addres- 
sed to the U. N. Secretary 
General. India agreed to the 
ceasefire call while Pakistan 
denied to do so. The UN 
Security Council then passed a 
resolution and demanded that 
both Indian and Pakistan 
Governments should order a 
ceasefire effective from 12.30 
P.M. on September 22, 1966. 
The ceasefire was put off by 16 
hours because Pakistan’s agree- 
ment to it was delayed. However 
it did come after all at 3.30 A.M. 
on September 23, 1966. As 

Prime ^Iinister Shastri put it, 
“Pakistan wanted the ceasefire 
no doubt, indeed they needed it, 
but as is their practice they 
wanted to put up a show of resis- 
tance till the very last moment.” 
Shri Shastri, at the same time, 
warned his people not to mistake 
it for the dawn of peace. 

Our Military Gains 

Summing up the mil'tary 
successes in the battle the Chief 


of the Army Staff, general 
J.N. Chaudhuri said on STaturday, 
the 26th of September— t^o days 
after the ceas^re took place — 
that occupation of mere territory 
made no difference in such 
operations. For purposes of 
record, he said however, that 
India had occupied during these 
operations three posts in Kargil, 

20 Square miles in Tithwal, 200 
square miles in the Uri-Poonch 
Bulge, 180 square miles in the 
Sialkot Sector, 140 square 
miles ih the Lahore Sector and 
260 square miles in the Rajasthan 
Sector, {. e. a total of 690 square 
miles. The area of Indiaa 
territory occupied by the Pakis- 
tanis was 190 square miles in the 
Chhamb Sector and 20 square 
miles in the Punjab Area. Apart 
from these India 'had occupied 
630 posts in the Rajasthan Area, 
against 230 by the Pakistanis. 

General Chaudhuri also gave 
an account of the poor perfor- 
mance of the imore sophisticated 
Pakistani Armour, particularly, 
PATTON Tank. As officially stated^ 
471 Pakistani Tanks were put out - 
of action by the Indian Jawans 
in course of this battle including 
38 captured intact. This inclu- 
ded 226 Pattons destroyed and 
^6 captured. In comparison the- 
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Indiai^ Tanks — a mixed lot 
ranging from the heavy Centtirians 
to Shehnans manufactured as far 
back as lSd2-43^ and the very 
light Airmax — faired quite well. 
India lost a total of 128 tanks. 

Giving the details of air battles 
the Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Marshal Arjan Singh talked of 
the remarkable performance, 
particularly of the Indian made 
Gnat Jet Fighter, against the 
more sophisticated F-86 Sabre 
Jets and F-I04s of the Pakistani 

D 

Air Force. He pointed out that 
India had deployed in these 
operations less than half its Air 
Force under the Western Air 
Command. Pilots behind these 
machines were highly trained and 
experienced. Against 73 Pakis- 
tani planes shot down, Ijidia lost 
33, and only one of them, a 
Canberra Bomber, by the use of 
side winder of missile. The main 
reason for the success of the 
Gnat, according to the Air Chief, 
was its small size, manoeuvrabi- 
lity and speed — it can climb 40000 
feet in four minutes in the low 
altitude fighting ; and mo.vt air 
battles were at low altitude, and 
it had proved were effective. The 
other planes used by the Indian 
Air Force were mainly Mystcres 
and Hungers. '* Air Marshal 
Arjan Singh said that India 


started the Air battle in the 
Chhamb Sector with nine MiOs. 
Eight of the MiGs could still be 
seen in one of the Indian Air 
bases. Pakistan started the 
operation with 104 Sabres and 
24 B-57s. He felt^that more than 
half of Pakistani Aircraft had 
been damaged. 

Pakistani Air raid and shel- 
ling on civilians in Indian terri- 
tory resulted in heavy casualties. 
According to the estimate 
given by the Government the 
total casualties were of an 
order of 900, including over 
4tK) killed and noo injured. This 
included more than 54 killed in 
Amritsar and 34 killed in 
Jodhpur. 

The armed infiltrations into 
Jammu & Kashmir, which were 
planned and organised in Pakis- 
tan took place mainly from the 
Haji Pir Pass area and the Indian 
Army therefore blocked this door 
by occupying all the strategic 
pests in this area. The Indian troo- 
ps advanced into the Lahore and 
Sialkot (Sept.6) Sectors in order 
to check the Pakistani advance 
into fhe Chhamb-Jaurian Sector. 
The thrust .in Barmcr Sector of 
Rajasthan(Sept.8)was diversionary 
tactics to lock up the Pakistani 
troops in the vacinity of Kutch. 
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The Uri-Ppoqch link was estab- 
lished by the Indian troops some 
days later. The Indian Air 
Force made a number of raids 
to strike at Pakistani Air fields 
in West Pakistan such as Sar- 
Sodha, Chaklala, Peshawar, 
Kohat, Badim, Akwal, Chak- 
jhuwra, etc. 

A Pakistani infantry brigade 
and 70 tanks crossed into Indian 
territory on September 1, 1965, 
in Pakistan’s second full-scale 
invasion of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. This new offensive 
by the Pakistani Army was 
preceded by 27 days of intensive 
guerilla raids across the cease-fire 
line in India’s northernmost State 
by 3,000 to 6,000 specially-trained 
men, beginning August 5, 1965. 

This attack came nearly 
18 years after “tribal raiders’’ 
backed by the regular Pakistan 
Army liad first spread fire, rapine 
and plunder in the peaceful valley 
of Kashmir. Pakistan had then 
initially denied that its army was 
involved, but hastily admitted its 
complicity when the United 
Nation^ Commission arrived in 
the sub continent. 

Within a few months, the 
Kashmiri people assisted by the 
Indian Army had the Pakistani 


invaders on the run. When it 
jtppeared that Pakistan would 
be completely thrown out of the 
State, it agreed to. a cease-fire 
under United Nations auspices. 
But Pakistan never really 
respected the cease-fire line. With 
assiduous regularity, its armed 
forces and irregulars continued 
probing attacks and looting raids 
across the line. Between January 
and July 1965 alone there were 
1800 incidents. 

Earlier this year Pakistan 
seems to have decided to invade 
Kashmir once again in a big way 
but, as in 1947, without formally 
committing her [regular army in 
the first instance. For over six 
weeks, starting in May 1965, 
several thousand picked men 
were specially trained under the 
guidance of Gen. Akhtar 
Hussain Malik, General Officer 
Commanding the 12th Infantry 
Division of the Pakistan Army, 
at a place near the Pakistan 
capital. These men were given 
special weapons along with 
transistorised communication 
equipment, special rations and 
maps of their objectives in 
Kashmir. 

Instigation 

The instigatpn for the present 
<wave of armed intrusions into 
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Kashmir came from President 
Ayub himself. The puppet 
“President” ,of Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir, Abdul Hamid Khan, 
said in Rawalpindi, as early as 
January 5, 1965, after his 
meeting with President Ayub, 
that he felt reassured that 
President Ayub “would take more 
drastic measures to bring about 
‘liberation’ of Kashmir.” 
(Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 
6, 1966). 

Thieves in the night 

Pakistan had persisted in 
sending armed personnel dressed 
as civilians across the cease-fire 
line to create trouble. Repeated 
efforts made by India and the 
United Nations Observers to bring 
Pakistan to the conference table 
to control these movements met 
with Pakistan’s stone-walling 
tactics. 

On August 5, 1966, and there- 
after, several thousand fully 
armed Pakistan soldiers— regular 
and irregular — in civilian garb, 
slipped over the 470-mile long 
cease-fire line into various sectors 
of Jammu and, Kashmir. They 
came under cover of darkness 
in twos and threes to escape the 
vigilance of our security forces; 


they took advantage of the- 
mountainous terrain and thick 
vegetation which offer ideal! 
conditions for surreptitious 
movement. They hid themselves 
in dense woods, ravines and 
gorges. These raiders crossed' 
the cease-fire line in several 
carefully selected sectors. Some 
groups managed to reach the 
outskirts of Srinagar while a few 
others tried to cut the vital 
Srinagar-Leh road near Kargil. 

Aitfch smoke-screen 

These armed attacks came 
only five weeks after Pakistan’s 
armed forces had agreed to vacate 
their recent aggression in Kutch 
and Pakistan had solemnly signed 
an agreement (on the 30th June, 
1966) for a peaceful solution of 
that problem. 

Reliable evidence from various 
sources, including interrogation 
of captured infiltrators, has 
established the fact that plans for 
the Kashmir attack had been 
finalised by the third week of 
May, 1965. 

The conclusion is obvious. 
Pakistan’s manoeuvres in Kutch 
were., only a perfidious smoke- 
screen for her pre-planned 
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intrusions in Kashmir. Pakistan’s 
rulers apparently respect no laws 
and keep no promises. 

Military Preparations 

Hectic military preparations 
had, in fact, been going on since 
tl)e beginning of the present year 
to impart intensive training to the 
armed personnel in commando 
warfare, and by May 1965 
arrangements had been finalised 
for a clandestine attack against 
Kashmir. 

General Mohammed Musa, 
Commander-In-Chief of the Paki- 
stan Army, paid two visits to the 
forward areas near the cease-fire 
line in May 1965. In his second 
tour on May 30, he was accom- 
panied by his planning staff also. 
He met a number of senior field 
formation commanders and their 
staff officers in a conference to 
discuss with them the state of 
preparedness of Pakistan troops 
in the field (Dawn, May 31). The 
Pakistan Commander-in-Chief 
was confident that all steps had 
been completed to deal with ‘any 
eventuality’. 

The so-called Government of 
Pakistan Occupied Kashmir 
(Khyber Mail, May 29) ordered 


compulsory military training for 
students and youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25 for, the “liber- 
ation of Jammu and Kashmir’’. 

At a meeting held in Abbotta- 
bad on May 29, a 10-man Action 
Committee was set up to carry 
out the subversive activities 
across the cease-fire line. 

The Pakistan Government 
promulgated an Ordinance in 
June making it obligatory on 
employers to release military 
reservists oiT recall and to ensure 
their re employment ot promotion 
on return. Another Ordinance, 
promulgated simultaneously pro- 
vided for the recall of Air Force 
reservists. 

An Ordinance setting up a 
Mujahid Force as an integral part 
of the Pakistani Army was 
promulgated on June 8, 1965. 

The Ordinance was approved by 
the National Assembly on June 
21 and the strength of the force 
was fixed at 1,59,000. Mr. Qasim 
Malik, Pakistan’s Parliamentary 
Secretary for Defence, who moved 
the Ordinance, emphasised the 
military character of the new 
force. 

The evidence multiplies daily 
ns more weapons and more 
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infiltrators are captured. All this 
evidence' brings out the one 
incontrovertible fact that it was 
Pakistan which mastermi;^ Jed the 
operations, detailed personnel of 
the Pakistan armed forces to form 
the infiltrating force, trained them 
in commando tactics at Murree, 
organised them in well-knit 
groups, and clothed and equipped 
them for their mission of murder 
and destruction. 

The “Gibraltar Forces HQrs” 
provided intensive training to the 
infiltrators who are soldiers of the 
Paki:>tan Army's so-called A/ad 
Kashmir battalions. Training 
covered long marches, use of 
weapons of various types, field 
engineering and guerilla tactics 
such as laying of ambushes and 
the disruption - of communication 
lines, etc. Four training centres 
were set up for this purpose, one 
of them at Sinkiari in West 
Pakistan. 

An Organised Force 

The infiltrators were organised 
into eight “Forces”, each of them 
composed of six companies of 110 
men each. In most cases, they 
were commanded by regular 
Pakistani Army r officers of the 
rank of Major while the platoon 


commanders were either Junior 
Commissioned Officers or senior 
Non-Commissioned OfiScers. 
Each company had at least three 
NCOS from 19 Para Baluch of 
the Special Service Group (regular 
Pakistan Army) specially trained 
in commando warfare. Each 
company is composed of regular 
and irregu'ar troops. 

The infiltrators crossed the 
cease-fire line surreptitiously, and 
met at appointed places to re- 
group tiiemselvcs into larger 
parties. They carried a variety 
of weapons, cooked food, dry 
rations, medical supplies, tran- 
sistor radios and large numbers 
of Indian currency notes. 

Allotted Tasks 

The task allotted to the infil- 
trators was : destruction of 
bridges; disruption of line'> of 
communication; raiding'bf Indian 
Army convoys, headquarters, 
supply dumps, police stations and 
important installations, inflicting 
casualties on troops, civilian offi- 
cials and VIPs. The raiders 
banked on getting local support, 
failing which they were instructed 
to terrorise the local popu- 
tatiqn by setting fire to their 
houses and property. 



Pakistan Army Drew up Infiltration Plan 


A captured Pakistan Army Officer who led a Coiftpany of 
infiltrators across the Ceasefire Line in Jammu' and 'Kashmir 
has revealed in his interrogation that Major-General Akhtar 
Hussain Malik of the Pakistan Army had told them that they 
had to operate deep inside the Indian territory because that 
was the only way in which some solution could be found to the 
Kashmir problem. 

Major General [Akhtar Hussain Malik, Commander of 
the 1-th Pakistan Infantry Division, was in overall command of 
the i^training of the Pakistani regular and irregujar forces, 
known as “Gibraltor Forces”, which infiltrated across the 
Ceasefire Line m Jammu & Kashmir, he addressed a confere- 
nce of the Company Commanders of the Force when their train- 
ing hrd been completed. 

The captured officer further deposed tlat plans for the 
present Pakistani infiltration into Jammu & Kashmir were 
drawn up in May this yeai by the 12th Infantry Division of the 
Pakistan Army. The infiltrators were trained intensively for six 
weeks in weapon training, field craft, patrolling .and night 
marching. They were given commando training including the 
laying of ambushes, organising raids, conducting infiltration and 
the ilse of explosives. 

• 

Company Commanders of the infiltrators, frequently 
visited the Divisional Headquarters of the Pakistan Army in 
Murree. This headquarters served as the headquarters of the 
“Gibraltor Forces’’. President Ayub Khan was the guest of 
honqpr at a dinner at the Divisional Headquarters in tlve 
third week of July. This dinner was attended by all the 
Company Commanders ot the “Gibraltor Forces” and they had 
an opportunity of meeting the President of Pakistan. 
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According to the captured 
Pakistani raiders, the task for 
each Force , and company was 
worked out in detail. Even the 
routes that had to be followed 
and particular points which had 
to be attacked were pre-planned. 

Kargil 

For example, the main task 
of the Force "allotted” to the 
Kargil-Gilgit sector was to disrupt 
the Srinagar-Leh road, India's 
vital life-line to Ladakh. In May 
last also. Pakistan had made 
efforts to cut the road and harass 
the Indian convoys moving on 
the road, compelling the Indian 
troops to capture Pakistani posts 
across the cease-fire line near 
Kargil, with the object to protec- 
ting the road. 

The posts were vacated on an 
assurance from the United 
Nations that the security of the 
Srinagar-Leh road would be 
guaranteed by the U.N. Observers. 
When, however, in August, the 
infiltrators attempted to blow up 
two bridges and 'planted mines 
on the road, the Indian Army 
was once again forced to recapture 
the Pakistani pr-sts at Kargil. 

Conumnications 

The Force Commander of 
each Company was given a wiri- 


less set to keep in direct commu> 
nication with the Pakistani Com- 
manders at the base of operations. 

Messages were to be conveyed 
in code at fixed hours over given 
frequencies. The controlling 
orders were to be sent from Paki- 
stan and then transmitted from 
various centres to the infiltrators. 
Valuable information relating to 
the communication system has 
been provided by the captured 
personnel. 

Sophisticated Equipment 

Each company of the "Gib- 
raltar Force” was equipped with 
arms and ammunition supplied 
by the Pakistan Government. 
These included light machine 
guns, sten-guns, rifles, .3" and 2' 
mortar bombs, handgrenades, 82 
mm. rocket launchers, anti-per- 
sonnel mines, explosives, pistols, 
shot guns, flares, verey lights, 
binoculars, compasses, wire- 
cutters, signal equipment and the 
like. The company and platoon 
commanders were armed with 
Sten-guns and each company was 
allotted 200 pounds of plastic 
explosives and about 100 pounds 
of detonatdrs. Each section of 
the company was armed with a 

l« 

light machine gun and two mines. 
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Tell-Tale Weapons 

The Indian security forces 
engaged in exterminating these 
infiltrators have captured vast 
quantities of these arms and 
ammunition. Most of the arms 
and ammunition captured from 
the infiltrators bear the marking 
“POF", i.e. Pakistan Ordnance 
Factory. Some of the captured 
arms and equipment show erased 
markings while others have no 
markings and these, according to 
the information provided by 
captured personnel, were specially 
made for the infiltrators in Pakis- 
tan’s ordnance factories. 

Some of the captured equip- 
ment is such that it could only 
have been purchased abroad with 
the help of foreign exchange pro- 
vided by Pakistan. 

Artillery Support 

A notable feature of the deve- 
lopments in Jammu and Kashmir 
has been the close support given 
to the infiltrators by regular Pakis- 
tan troops who kepi up a steady 
barrage of fire all along the 
cease-fire line in the ho])e of 
tying down Indian troops so that 


pressure on infiltrators would not 
be heavy. 

In the Chhamb sector, as also 
in the Tithwal sector, Pakistan 
had brought up regiments of 
artillery even before the present 
massive attack and started heavy 
firing on our posts, guided by 
Pakistan’s Air Observation Posts. 
Firing across the cease-fire line 
had been stepped up by Pakistan 
in all sectors during the last few 
weeks. 

The people of Jammu and 
Kashmir have given a lie to the 
lurid accounts of “popular up- 
rising’ put out by Sada-i- 
Kashmir and echoed by the Pakis- 
tan press and radio. They have 
co-operated with, the authorities 
by giving valuable information 
which has helped in tracing and 
rounding up infiltrators. In some 
cases, the villagers captured 
infiltrators and'handed them over 
to the police. 

Captured Officers 

Captured Pakistani infil- * 
trators — officers and men — have 
during interrogation, some of 
which has been tape-recorded* 
provided infofmatioi^ which has 
proved Pakistan’s cc'mplicity if 
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additioiial proof were necessary, 
and at the same time helped the 
Indian security forces in breaking 
up the attack. . 

Typical of the officers who 
led the infiltrators across the 
cease-fire line is 31 -year old Capt. 
Mohammed Sajjad (PSS-4478), 
formerly of the 8th Baluch regi- 
ment of the Pakistan Army and 
later attached to the 18th “Azad” 
Kashmir Battalion of the Pakistan 
Army. Hailing from District 
Multan in West Pakistan, Capt. 
Sajjad was commissioned in the 
Pakistan Army through the 
Officers Training School in 1951. 
Capt. Sajjad led a company of 
infiltrators across the cease-fire 
line. In his tape-recorded interro- 
gation he said that he was allotted 
one company of irregulars to be 
trained in 16 days. Those irre- 
gulars. according to him, were 
civilians “forcibly pushed forward 
by the police”. During the train- 
ing, the maximum period was 
allotted to training in the tech- 
nique of organising raids, laying 
ambushes and conducting gue- 
rilla warfare. The overall com- 
mand of all the companies, 
Capt. Sajjad said, vested in the 
GOC 12th Infantry Division, 
Pakistan ^rmy. Lt. Gen. Akhtar 
Hussain Malik, who called all 


company commanders to Kotli 
on August 1 and addressed them 
before the operations started. 

Pakistan is Guilty 

In a nutshell, this is what 
happened : Thousands of well- 
armed Pakistani raiders, drawn 
from the regular Pakistan Army» 
as also Pakistani irregulars, 
camouflaged as civilians, unlaw- 
fully entered the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, crossing the cease- 
fire line. 

Pakistan is the organizer and 
spokesman of the raiders and has 
lent fullest support to them; it 
master-minded the plot and assi- 
gned the tasks. Wherever the 
infiltrators made intrusions, they 
received full armed support from 
across the cease-fire line from the 
regular Pakistan troops. The 
infiltrators have been organised, 
drilled and trained, clothed, fin- 
anced and equipped by Paki- 
stan; they are officered by the 
regular Pakistan Army. The 
nature and type of weapons they 
carry and the Pakistan Ordnance 
Factory markings on them tell 
their own talc. 

Blackmail Tactics 

For over a decade Pakistan 
ha.s secured huge quantities of 



modern arms andequipment 
from its SEATO and CENTO 
allies on the pretext of containing 
Chinese communism. Yet in 
1965, Patton tanks and other 
items of U, S. aid were used in 
Kutch to probe India’s prepared- 
ness and create a smoke-screen 
for the present military adven- 
ture in Kashmir, where the 
Patton tanks have again been 
used in much larger numbers. 

Pakistan wants to blackmail 
India into re-opening the Kashmir 
issue. It has deliberately created 
tension and kept it alive at many 
points on the India-Pakistan 
borders. 

Not a day has passed in 1965 
when Pakistani personnel have 
not violated the India-Pakistan 
borders in some sector or the 
other. .When their guns were 
silenced in Kutch, the East 
Pakistan Rifles resumed firing 
across the border into India’s 
Assam and Tripura areas. 

Indig has long exercised rest- 
raint and patience. Peace has 
ever been her watchword. But 
the Indian people hasre realized 
that Pakistan does not believe in 
peace. India is determined to 
meet the threat. 


More trouble may possibly be 

t 

brewing on our frontiers. We 
are up against unscrupulous 
enemies. The nation has to be 
prepared to fight for its territorial 
integrity. All resources have to 
be mobilized, all internal diff- 
erences forgotten for this supreme 
purpose, 

ALL-OUT ATTACK BY 
PAKISTAN 

% 

International Frontier Crossed 

It was September 1', 1965 
when regular Pakistan forces 
launched a large-scale armed 
attack on India in the Chhamb 
seetpr of Jammu and Kashmir 
State. The attack began in the 
morning by a brigade of infantry 
and 70 tanks and 'was preceded 
by heavy shelling of our positions 
by the Pakistani artillery thereby 
escalating the conflict which 
began on August 5, 1965 with 
the armed invasion of the State 
by Pakistani* infiltrators in 
disguise — posing a major Guerrilla 
threat. 

On the afternoon of 
September 5, 1965 Pakistani 
aircraft intruded across the 
International boundary ^t Wagah 
near Amritsar and fired rokets 
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at .an Air Force unit. .Anti-air- 
craft action drove them away. 
This violation was reported but 
there were further violations over 
the same border by the Pakistan 
Air Force and it was quite 
apparent that Pakistan’s next 
move was to attack Punjab across 
the International border. The 
indication that this was going to 
happen was building up over 
some time. In order to forestall 
the opening of .another front by 
Pakistan, our troops in the 
Punjab moved across llie border 
in Lahore Sector for the piotec- 
tion of the Indian border. 

On September 1, Pakistanis 
crossed the International Frontier 
close to the Junction of the cease- 
fire line with the International 
Frontier. Because of the massive 
attack, Pakistanis were able to 
make a salient of about five miles 
deep. 

In the evening' of Sept. 1, our 
Air Fpree made a strike and in 
the combined resistance by our 
ground troops as well as the air 
strike, 13 Pakistani tanks were 
destroyed. Many enemy vehicles 
and guns were also hit. Two of 
our aircraft missed and two were 
damaged. 


Necessary counter-measures 
were thereafter initiated. 
Militarily it was a developing 
situation. The massive inter- 
vention of armour by Pakistan 
escalated the conflict rapidly. 

It was on ti e .5th August that 
a large group of infiltrators 
appeared in the area South-West 
of Giilmarg. Prompt steps were 
taken to locate them and after 
an e.xchange of fire willi our 
Security Forces, ilie infiltrators 
lied under cove of darkness. 
A quantity of ammunition left by 
the raiders was recovered. 

Since then repi'rts o*' other 
groups infiltrating into different 
parts of Jammu & Kashmir have 
been received. Prompt steps were 
taken to meet the situation. In 
the clashes from the initial 
encounters onwards, the infil- 
trators suffered subst.mtial 

c 

casualties. In the process of 
retreat they left behind large 
quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion, clothing, cooked food, 
medical supplies, cofppasscs, 
maps, etc. 

While some of the infiltrators 
encountered near the Ceasc-tire 
Line have retreated across it, 
some others have penetrated 
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further towards our side and 
regrouped themselves. All these 
infiltrators have had as their aim 
the blowing up of strategic 
bridges, the raiding of supply 
dumps, the destruction of places 
of strategic importance incendi- 
aries and the killing of VIPs. 
It also appeared that their aim 
was to reach quickly the city 
of Srinagar and to create 
commotion there. They have 
operated during night to reduce 
chances of being seen and 
intercepted. 

SERII-S OF PREPARATIONS 

From the intelligence gathered 
by oui Government and confirmed 
by the statements made by the 
infiltrators captured by us, it is 
quite clear that preparations for 
this incursion were made in 
Pakistan many months ago. The 
headquarters training these 
infiltrators was located near 
Murree and the Commander of 
the 12th Infantry Division of 
Pakistan was incharge of this 
trainjpg. 

The infiltrators were backed 
by a so-called Suda-i-Kashmir 
radio broadcasting from the town 
of Khari, six miles* from 
Muzaffarabad, while they carried 


posters and proclamations of the 
alleged revolutionary counciL 
The arms and ammunition taken 
by us show quite clearly that 
they are of the type used by the 
Pakistan army. In some cases 
efforts have been made to erase 
the markings. In som e other 
cases markings exist to indicate the 
Pakistan origin. On others there 
are no markings at all, which 
shows that they were specially 
manufactured for these opera- 
tions. I'vidcntly by the Pakistan 
ordna i-e factories. Also, some 

f 

of the weapons could only be 
obtained from abroad with the 
expenditure of foreign exchange 
obviously provided by Pakistan. 

The infiltrators are by and 
large .personnel^ of the so-called 
Azad Kashmir battalions of the 
Pakistan army which is a force 
Pakistan employs to man the 
Cease Fire Line. They are oflfi- 
cered by Pakistan Army per- 
sonnel and are supported by so- 
called mujahids and razakars, 
who apart from carrying arms 
are also given lesser jobs as por- 
ters. The infiltrators are equipped 
with rilles, Sten guns, light 
machine guns, grenades, rocket 
launchers and explosives of which 
we have recovered large quanti- 
ties. Whenever they have met 
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our Security Forces they, have 
not only suffered heavy casualties 
but have ‘also either surrendered 
or abandoned large quantities 
of arms and equipment in their 
flight. 

Mujahids, razakars and per- 
sonnel of the Azad Kashmir 
forces were being trained in 
guerilla tactics but could not be 
aware of the exact type, time and 
place of the operations Pakistan 
intended to carry out. It will be 
appreciated that the aggressor 
always has an advantage as he 
aggresses at the time, place and 
ground of his own choosing. 
Consequently, they were able to 
make some advance into our 
territory at some points in the 

initial phase until such time as 

• 

their pattern of operations be- 
came clearer to us. In this initial 
phase, they caused minor damage 
to some bridges but this damage 
was specially repaired and all 
our road communications 
remained fully in use. 

. KASHMIRI.S DEFY INTRUDERS 

Perhaps the most important 
aim with which the infiltrators 
were charged was*to enter the 
city of Srinagar, coinciding with 


an expected demonstration by 
some political parties on August 
9, in the hope that they could so 
disorganize the affairs as to give 
the resulting situation the com- 
plexion of an armed rebellion. 
The main aims of the infiltrators 
have not been realised. The 
Security Forces engaged them 
well outside Srinagar town and 
checked their progress. Their 
hope of important captures such 
as the Srinagar airfield was futile 
and, at this stage, Srinagar Air- 
field and other important military 
installations have always been 
carefully and well guarded. 

The people of Kashmir, by and 
large, whatever the difference 
between the political parties, have 
shown little sympathy towards 
the infiltrators and have, in fact, 
found them a nuisance to their 
daily existence. In many .cases 
the information about the 
appearance of these infiltrators 
was supplied to the State Govern- 
ment and intelligence agencies by 
the local people. The city of 
Srinagar remains calm an^ the 
people go about their avocations 
as usual. Usual good ncigh- 
bourliness between the commu- 
nities exists and the town is full of 
tourists. The shops are open and 
transport plies as usual. 
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In the course of challenging 
some suspicious people, the police 
had had to resort to occasional 
firing on two nights in and around 
Srinagar but this did not disturb 
the life of the people. 

Ihfiltrators Commit Atrocities 

Although the infiltrators seem 
to remember the lessons of 1947, 
(when their brutalities and avarice 
of the raiders earned them the 
hatred of all they came in contact 
with) they have not been able to 
refrain from indulging in acts of 
harassment. There has been 
burning of schools, Panchayat 
Ghars and villages and firing 
upon people who tried to put out 
the fires. Places of worship have 
also been fired at by the in- 
filtrators. Unarmed villagers 
have been killed by them and 
having soon exhausted or lost 
the rations they brought with 
them, instances of taking of 
rations, by force, from villages 
have conic to light. 

Olathe night of August 14, a 
few Pakistani saboteurs set fire 
to a mohulla on the outslirts of 
Srinagar, resulting in the burinng 
of 300 houses. Some Pakistani 
saboteurs with incendiary mate- 
rial in their possession have been 


captured. This appears to have 
been a desperate bid to terrorise 
people and thereby create a 
commotion. 

Pakistan was giving training 
to certain numbers of armed 
personnel in guerilla warfare but 
the exact time and place of the 
infiltration was not known to us. 
Our forces along the Cease Fire 
Line were mainly responsible for 
the stoppage of gny major mili- 
tary ^attack across this Line but 
it is impossible to prevent infiltra- 
tion of people in small groups 
across 470 miles of extensive and 
difficult terrain. The Cease Fire 
Line was fixed ad hoc and does 
not follow natural features pro- 
viding of easy defence against 
infiltration. The infiltrators came 
in small groups which then re- 
grouped themselves later on. 

Sabothurs beaten back 

In view of the surprise tactics 
adopted by the infiltrators, and 
the type of the fire-arms that they 
carried, they were able to inflict 
some casualties on policemen* 
guarding vital points, 21 of whom 
have died; but no* vital point fell 
into the infiltrators hands. In 
addition to 21 *policeioen killed, 5 
officers and 41 ORs of the Army 
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died lighting the infiltrators. We 
killed 2 officers and 151 other 
infiltrators and their bodies were 
picked up. Another 30() were 
estimated to have been killed 
and many others wounded; S4 
infiltrators including two officers 
captured by us. (As by August 
16,106"). 

Amongst the arms and 
ammunition captured by us are 
substantial quantities of rifles. 
Sten guns, LMGs, thoii >an^ds of 
rounds of ammu.’ition of various 
kinds, mortar bombs, rocket 
launchers and rockets and explo- 
sives, wire cutters, binoculars, 
compasses, transistor radios and 
signal equipment were also 
captured. Clothing, blankets, food 
and medicines, etc.,^ were 
captured from the infiltrators in 
large quantities. Apart from the 
valley, the infiltrators have been 
engaged all along the Cease Fire 
Line where the maximum engage- 
ments have taken place. 

The complicity of Pakistan in 
this whole affair could be seen by 
the news coming from Pakistan 
radio and from that printed in 
her newspapers.* In the beginn- 
ing she said nothing hut subse- 
quently tl;e clairtTs made, have 
•been .so exaggerated and so 


fantastic that one is clearly led to 
believe it is what Pakistan expec- 
ted rather than what has actually 
happened that Pakistan had 
published. 

U. N. Assurances Faii 

Following assurances from the 
United Nations observers against 
repetition of Pakistani attacks on 
our vital supply route and the 
posting of the United Nations 
observers at Kargil and Skardu, 
our troops vacated the Pakistani 
posts in the hope that Pakistan 
would theieafter desist from its 
provocative activites. These hopes 
have been belied and the United 
Nations observers let down. 
Apart from the large scale in- 
filtration arranged by Paki.stan 
and sabotage activities indulged in 
by the infiltrators, generally, the 
Kargil area has been a tpecific 
object of Paki.stan aggression, 
nullifying all assurances given by 
the U. N. to us. 

The Defence Minister, Shri 
Y. B. Chavan said in thc^Parlia- 
ment, “I do not wish to minimise 
the serious situation that has 
been created* for us once again 
in the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir Which is a threat to the 
territorial integrity of our country. 
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We feel deep concern for the 
suffering being caused to our 
brethren in J & K. We will meet 
this new threat created by Pakis- 
tan in an effective manner and 1 
have no doubt that the security 
forces, with the help of the people 
of J & K will be able to meet 
the situation, even though it may 
take some time. We are also 
undertaking immediate measures 
to provide relief to those who 
have suffered at the hands of the 
infiltrators.’’ 

He further stated, “We have 
apprised the Secretary General of 
the United Nations of these grave 
and blatant ceasefire violations 
by Pakistan. We have drawn the 
attention of all friendly Govern- 
ments to this new phase of 
Pakistani aggression in Kashmir 
and hope that they will use their 
influence to make Pakistan desist 
from action which is against the 
Charter. of the United Nations, 
against International Law and 
against the principle of good 
neighbourlinesss and which is 
fraught with grave consequ- 
ences.* 

He paid a tribute to the 
courage and resourcefulness 
displayed by the Chief Minister 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Shri 


Sadiq, his colleagues and the 
State administration in meeting 
this threat. He also expressed 
his great appreciation about the 
gallant manner in which the 
Police forces deployed in Jammu 
and Kashmir have discharged 
their duties in meeting the infiltra- 
tors. 

18tK) Incidents in seven months 

A feature of the developments 
in J. & K. has been that even 
though the incidents along the 
ceasefire line and the violations 
of the ceasefire agreement hqd 
recorded an all time high in the 
previous six or seven months, 
because of Pakistan’s persistent 
efforts to keep up tension, 
synchronising with appearance 
of infilfi-ators, Pakistani forces on 
the ceasefire line stepped up 
their activities inordinately, as if 
to give cover to the infiltrators 
and to distract the security forces 
from dealing with them. 

In the seven months period 
from January to July, the number 
of incidents on th. ceasefire line 
was over 1800 compared to 1522 
in the whole year 1904 and 448 
in the year 19(>3. An unusual 
interest was shown by Pakistan 
against our line of con&nunicatian 
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ta Leh which was threatened 
repeatedly* in the Kargil area, 
where it runs close to the cease* 
fire line. On the night of May 
16/17, 196;’>, Pakistani troops 

started heavy fire on our picquets 
and attacked with force. Our 
troops hit back effectively and 
after repulsing the Pakistani 
attack also dislodged them from 
two of their posts, which were 
occupied by our troops. 

The capture of these Pakistan 
posts was a remarkable fe«t of 
courage and endurance by our 
troops involving the scaling of 
4,000 feet of steep cliff and figh- 
ting at an altitude of 1.*{,<H)0 to 
14,(M'M) feet. The Pakistanis suffered 
heavy casualties — 3,} killed. 49 
injured and 3 captured, of whom 
one died. We ourselves inov'itably 
suffered casualties for the gaining 
of the objective of protecting the 
vital Srinagar-Leh Road, over 
which supply moves for Indian 
troops guarding the northern 
border. A large quantity of arms 
and equipment was also recovered 
from the Pakistanis. Pakistan, 
after suffering the reverses, 
brought in very large rc-inforcc- 
ment and repeatedly attempted 
to recapture itsTlost posts. All 
these attempts were foiled by the 
Indian Army. 


We Cross the Line 

On August 26 our Army 
units crossed the cease-fire line 
south of Uri to clear up all raiders 
established in the area of the 
bulge made by the cease-fire line. 

It was from these bases that 
Pak'stani infiltrators had moved 
towards Gulmarg and the Kash- 
mir Valley and it was from these 
bases that they were being suppU- 
ed. The bases had been well- 
protected by Pakistani troops, 
and reliable information had been 
received that '.irgc bands of 
raiders were concentrated here 
for future infiltration. 

These cleaning up operations 
undertaken by the Army have 
met with complete success and 
our units are n< >w in occupation 
of the Haji Pir Pass which is the 
main route through which these 
raiders have been moving. In the 
course of these operations our 
troops have also captufed the 
important feature *of Bedore and 
a number of other posts. 

The Haji Pir Pass is five miles 
south of the ceasefire line ;is the 
crow Jics but a considerable 
distance longer by tracks, as the 
country is high, mountainous and 
difficult. In these operations we 
captufed substantial quantities of 
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arms, ammunition and equip* 
ment, designed to supply the 
raiders as well as to defend the 
area. Casualties of our own troops 
had been light and that of the 
Pakistani forces very heavy. 

Pak Firing in, Eastern Sector 

There was firing in the Lathi- 
tilla-Dumabari sector during 
February and March this year but 
a ceasefire was effected on March 
29, 1965. After a lull of a month, 
the East Pakistan Rifles again 
started firing in this sector on 
April 29,1905. Since then sporadic 
firing continued till June 30. After 
another lull of a month. East 
Pakistan Rifles again fired in this 
area on July 31. Firing has been 
continued from August 8 and one 
Pakistani Other Rank was killed 
on August 11, 1965. 

A joint meeting of the sector 
commanders of both the sides, 
held at Sutarkandi, failed to 
arrange a cease-fire. Earlier on 
April 8, 1965, the Pakistan High 
CommWsioner in India had given 
an aide-memoire to the foreign 
Secretary suggesting that this 
problem could be takfen up at the 
next meeting of the Chief Secre- 
taries of Assam and East Pakistan. 


No such meeting, however, came 
about. The Radcliffe' Award is 
clear regarding the, boundary in 
the Lathitilla-Dumabari area. 
Pakistan has frustrated aU efforts 
for arranging a demarcation of 
the boundary in this area. We on 
our side cannot accept the prin- 
ciple of boundary demarcation by 
force. 

The Indian village of Govind- 
pur in Cachar District in Assam 
was the target of wanton firing by 
East *Pakistan Rifles for several 
days in April 1965 and an unarm- 
ed Indian patrol moving with a 
flag, as prescriced under the 
Ground Rules, was fired upon. 
Dawki in the United Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills District of Assam 
was another place where the East 
Pakistan Rifles resorted to unpro- 
voked firing on May 3, 8 and 
17, 1965. 

TRIPUR\-EaSt’ PAKISTAN BORDER 

There has been fresh firing by 
Pakistanis on Belonia town in 
Tripura. Since M- y 3, Pakistani 
armed forces personnel have been 
harassing inhabitants on the 

s 

Indian side and interfering with 
the use of the Muhari river. On 
May 16, 1965, East* Pakistna 
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Rifles started shooting and firing 
4,000 rounds on the town of 
Belonia. The firing has since then 
continued intermittently. We 
protested to Pakistan. Indian 
forces returned the fire in 
self-defence. One Indian was in 
jured. Six Pakistanis were believed 
to be killed and three injured. It 
is a pity that Pakistan should 
seek to use force, as it has been 
doing, to stop works for protec- 
tion of erosion by the Muhari 
river on the Ihdian side, parti- 
cularly when this erosion is ct-used 
by spurs . put up by Pakistan to 
direct the river current to the 
Indian side. 

Pak Violations Near Agartala 

On August 6, East Pakistan 
Rifles patrol dressed in V:ivilian 
clothes, violated our territory in 
area Radhanagar near Agartala 
and opened unprovoked fire on 
our civilian, working in the area, 
injuring two of them. Our border 
police which rushed for rescue 
was also fired upon ty East Pakis- 
tan Rifles patrol. Oiir patrol had 
to return fire in self-defence. Two 
members of the East Pakistan 
Rifles patrol were also wounded. 
Some arms, ammunition, clothing 
equipment including three East 
Pakistan Rifles berets with cap 


badges etc. were captured by our 
patrol. 

West Bengal-East Pakistan 
Border 

Oahagram area was the scene 
of firing incidents in March this 
year. The meeting of the Chief 
Secretaries of West Bengal and 
East Pakistan which was conse- 
quently held in April decided on 
various measures to reduce the 
tension. However, only recently, 
on May 2U/30, 4.5 Pakistani 
nationals accompanied by five 
armed Pakistani Policemen from 
Dahagram. trespassed into village 
Fulkadabari on the Indian side 
and raided the houses of four 
Indian nationals, assaulting the 
inmates, ransacking their houses 
and carrying with them clothes, 
cattle and other property. A 
protest was lodged with the 
Pakistan High Commission in 
India. 

The raising of the bed of a 
half-mile stretch of road in our 
territory (Tin Bigha) passing by 
the side of Dahagram hi.'s been 
made |nn excuse by Pakistan for 
harassment of Indian labourers 
working on’ the road. Apart 
from protests, East Pakistan 
Rifles person nel threatened 
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PAKISTAN SCORES MANY “FIRSTS” 

After inducting 3.000 to 5,000 armed raiders into Kashmir 
on August 5, Pakistan was the first to escalate fighting in other 
parts of the country. 

Pakistan forces were the first to cross on September I the 
international border close to the junction of the cease-fire line 
with the international frontier. It was on that day that Pakistan 
openly announced that she has marched her regular forces into 
the Chhamh sector. Pakistan was the first to introduce tank 
warfare on September 1 in the Chhamb sector. 

Pakistan was the first to introduce air forc^ into the 
fighting in support of her ground forces in^Chhamb. 

Pakistan was aiice again the first to widen the areq of 
cunfikt on September 5 by openly intruding into Indian air .space 
across the international border at W’agah and firing rockets at 
an Air Force Unit in Amritsar. 

In a broadcast on September 6, Marshal Ayub threw off his 
mask and declared "We are at war". This was the first tinK 
that a responsible Pakistani leader talked officially of "war". 

Pakistan was again the first to take the figPting to the 
sea. On September 7, Pakistan "impounded" two Indian 
merchant nasy vessels of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company. 
(The ships were S.S. Sarasvati,a coastal passenger line operating 
on the fiombay-Karachi run, and the 10,000-ton freighter S. S. 
Jal Rajcndra which had called at Karachi from Europe to unload 
about 3,500 tons of general cargo.) 

On the morning of September 8, Pakistan usea her Navy 
and fqi no rhyme or reason, bombarded Dwarka port on the 
coast of Kathiawar. Dwarka, an ancient religious piuce, has no 
military installations nor did she have any aircraft there. 

Pakistan was also first to start a conflict in the Baiter n sector 
with air strikes near Calcutta, at Bagdogra and other places, 
flights over Assam and sheffing into Cooch-Behar. 
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' to open fire on Indian 
labourers working there. This is 
not withsta'nding the fact that in 
1963, Pakistanis built an embank- 
ment very close to our border 
' opposite our B.O.P. Ght ] .darfa 
in 24 Parganas and that an- 
other embankment is under 
construction near the border in 
Khulna District, opposite our 
border post in 24 Parganas. 

Again, Qii July 17, about 
400 armed Pak nationals backed 
by E.P.R. personnel trespassed 
into Indian territory in District 
Nadia and attempted forcible 
occupation of some plots of land 
and harassed Indians sowing 
paddy thereon. They attempted 
to demolish a culvert over a small 
canal within Indian „ territory. 
They also attacked the Indian 
patrol who had to fire back in 
self-defence. Two Pakistan natio- 
nals were injured. 

.As in the case of the Cease- 
Fire Line, Pakistan appears to be 
keeping up tension in various 
sectors of the India-East Pakistan 
border in support of its political 
objectives, notwithstanding the 
casualties it suffers in the process. 
Inevitably, our own people in the 
sectors concerned have been sub- 
jected to harassment and loss. 


India is determined that Pakis- 
tan should not get away with the 
impression that it can secure its 
political objectives by the use of 
force. We will try and make such 
adventures unprofitable for 
Paki-stan. 

Hostile Attitude and 
The Two W ini’s 

Pakistan’s internal malaise is 
rooted in the abnormal relations 
between Fa't and West Pakistan. 
The area of their differences is 
almost as wide as the territory 
that separates them. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that their 
continued union required the 
West wing to hold down the East 
wing by instituting authoritarian 
rule backed by military power. In 
the degenerated relations, the 
East wing found itself reduced to 
the status of a colony. 

The political union between the 
two wings has survived through 
militant propagation of Islamic 
ideology and bitter hate-India 
campaigns. In the IS years since 
independence there has been no 
ebb in* Pakistan’s anti-India 
tirades. It is as though Pakistan 
cannot kpep alive except by 
hating India. Of Pakistan the 
late Ancurin Bevan remarked 
that he had not seen a country 
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or people “so much in love with 
hate.” 

The Origin 

The Kashmir dispute originated 
from the co-relation of forces arid 
factors in Pakistan politics. The 
British ordained ‘Indian Indepen* 
dence Act* of 1947 laid down the 
procedure for the accession of 
Indian States to one or other of the 
two new Dominions. When India 
and Pakistan came into being on 
l.l August 1947, Kashmir had not 
decided on ‘accession.’ Instead, 
it entered into Standstill Agree- 
ments with India and Pakistan. 
Pakistan violated the Agreement 
and applied economic and other 
pressures <m Kashmir, cut off 
the only rail link and stopped 
essential supplies. When these 
pressures failed, tribal raids from 
* Pakistan were organized. 

By October 22, 1947, the raids 
developed into a large-scale mili- 
tary invasion of Kashmir. Kashmir 
finally threw in its lot with India 
and acf^ed on 26 October 1947, 
seeking India's help to turn Jsack 
the invasio.i. India appealed to 
Pakistan tor co-operation in 
restoring peace to Kashmir, and 
made various proposals for* a 
negotiated settlement ‘ When. 


these were ignored, lildia was 
compelled to take act\pn lo pro- 
tect her lawful interests in 
Kashmir. 

Firm Ideology 

Like the rest of India, Kashmir 
has passed through many up- 
heavals and seen periods of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. But its 
people have continued to adhere 
to the spirit of religfous and social 
tolerance so necessary for a society 
consisting of followers of many 
faiths. In Kashmir, Muslims, 
Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and 
Buddhists live in amity. Its 
leaders, reflecting the will of the 
people, accepted the ideals of 
secularism and democracy during 
the early days of* the State’s 
struggle for popular rule. 

It was in accordance with this 
ideology that the Kashmir leaders 
rejected the theocratic concept of 
the founders of Pakistan and they 
have remained loyal to their 
principles through the years. 
The way things have gone in 
Pakistan could not but have 
strengthened their conviction that 
Kashmir can live in' freedom and 
with dignity and honour only as 
an integral part of India* which it 
, has been throughout its history. 
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In view of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy • manoeuvres since the 
Chinese invasion of India and its 
persistent anti-India propaganda, 
it is doubtful whether much can 
be expected from fresh moves in- 
tended to reopen negotiations on 
the Kashmir issue. 

As far as India is concerned 
her position is clear. She has 
always been ready for an amicable 
settlement of the problem which 
is neither of her making < nor has 
been kept alive by her actions and 
policies. The problem might 
never have arisen but for certain 
attitudes adopted by Pakistan al- 
most from the moment of its birth 
as a State in the middle of August 
1947, and maintained by its suc- 
cessive Governments ever since. 

PLEBISCITE ISSUE 

The story of the Kashmir issue 
is easily told. Within no more 
than seven weeks of the creatimi 

I 

of Pakistan, tribal raiders from 
its territory invaded the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Indian 
troops moved in to defend the 
State when its ruler acceded U) 
India. The accession was fully 
in accordance with the British 
Statute Enacted for the transfer of 
power. But even then the . 


Government of India voluntarily 
made the announcement that the 
people of Kashmir would be 
consulted about their State’s 
future when normal conditions 
were restored. 

A clear offer of a plebiscite in 
Kashmir was made by the Prime 
Minister of India in a broadcast 
in November 1947. It was also 
communicated to the Government 
of Pakistan which rejected it. 
Thus it was neither Pakistan nor 
the United Nations (which was 
not even in the picture at the 
time) that first suggested plebiscite 
as a solution to the Kashmir pro- 
blem. The proposal wa^ made 
by India itself. 

On January, I, I94S, the 
Government of India lodged a 
complaint against Pakistan's ag-' 
gression with the Security Council 
of the United Nations in order to 
ensure that there was no war with 
Pakistan. While fighting conti- 
nued. the Security Council sent 
out a Commission for India and 
Pakistan to study the 4rifuation. 
The; Commission, on the lines of 
the announcement made earlier 
by the Government of India 
suggested that if and when Pakis- 
tani troops withdrew from the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, a 
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plebiscite should be considered 
as one of the methods for ascer- 
taining the will of the people. The 
'Government of India agreed. But 
Pakistan, which had sent in its 
regular troops to support the 
tribal raiders, knew that, having 
been responsible for pillage, rape, 
murder and arson, it could not 
hope to win a plebiscite. Pakistan, 
therefore, put forward one excuse 
after another to avoid withdrawal 
of its troops from Kashmir. 

VERDICT AT U. N. 

Pakistan's intentions became 
clear when it began to claim equ- 
ality with India in Kashmir even 
though named as the aggressor 
by the U N. representative. Sir 
Owen Dixon. It has been re- 
cognised that the presence of 
Pakistani troops in Kashmir, 
which is Indian territory, cons- 
* titutes aggression. 

ERIIITLISS TALKS 

All this, however, had made 
hardly any impression on Pakistan 
which, w^en when talking of a 
settlement of the Kashmir i|sue, 
continues t<' claim the State as 
its own. Abundant eViuence of 
this irrational and unrealistic 
attitude was provided by Pakis- 


tan’s representative in the course 
of the series of Indo-Pakistan talks 
which began at the end of 1962 
and ended early in 1963. 

During these talks, Pakistan, like 
China, tried to make a virtue of 
aggression and demanded that 
the Kashmir issue should be solved 
on the basis of complete surrender 
by India. Unmindful of the 
realities of the situation, legal or 
constitutional rights and any sense 
of equity, the Pakistan delega- 
tion claimed the whole of Jammu 
and Kashmir (which has ,a total 
area of SO, 000 square miles), ex- 
cept for a small pocket of about 
3,000 square miles in the southern 
part of the State. It is not sur- 
prising that the patent absurdity ^ 
of the claim and the unusual argu- 
ments puf forward « to sustain it 
should eventually have wrecked 
the talks. 

There was a touch of rare in- 
genuity in the case as presented 
by Pakistani delegates. They 
contended that their country 
should have control of the water- 
sheds and catchment areas of 
the rivers in Jammu and Kashmir, 
because Pakistan could not 
otherwise store wafer for irriga- 
tion or produce hydro-electric 
power. If such an argunftnt were 
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to be accepted every lower ripa- 
rian country could claim the 
watershed of a common river 
in the territories of upper riparian 
States, In effect it would mean 
that the country last in the line 
should have control of all others 
through which a river passes. 

The national boundaries of not 
many countries in Asia, Africa, 
Europe or the Americas would 
be secure if this expansionist 
theory were to, be upheld. Appli- 
ed in practice, it would tead to 
chaos ip international relations in 
most parts of the world. 

Pakistan s audacity in making 
the suggestion can only be match- 
ed b\ the Chinese who seek to 
swallow Indian territorv on the 
basis ot so-called "actuakcontror' 
as distinguished from legal and 
constitutional st)vereigntv. 

Another, eijuull} astounding, 
argument advanced b\ Pakistani 
delegates in support of tlieir ckom 
W'as that Kashmir was essential 
for their countrs s .security, for 
without control of the Stale 
Pakistan could not protect its rail 
and road communications. If this 
thesis were accepted as valid, 
any country could claim the terri- 
tory of its neighlxturs in the name 


of safeguarding its railways and 
roads. This certainly is a novel 
excuse for territorial aggrandise- 
ment. 

Muslims' Attitudh 

Pakistani delegates did not 
lail to repeat tlic contention that 
Kashmir should be a part of their 
country because the Slate s popu- 
lation has a majority of Muslim.^. 
They could not, however, explain 
why any country should lay 
claim to the territory of a neigh- 
bour merely on the strength of 
common religion. Even if such an 
argument were to be entertained, 
India with its more than r»0 million 
Muslim.s has a far stronger claim 
to Kashmir than West Pakistan 
with its Muslim population of 4."> 
millions. 

In any case the .Mii'.lims of 
Kashmir have expressed no desire 
to join Pakistan. Their attitude 
was made clear in IlMTvvhen they 
stoutly resisted Pakistani invaders. 
Though unarmed, Kashmiri Mus- 
lims fought against the raiders 
from Pakistan and those of them 
who lost their lives while* 'fighting 
recei^.e homage as martyrs at a 
regular ceremony every year. 

Muslims not only in Kashmir 
but in the whole of India have 
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repeatedly repudiated Pakistan’s 
claim. Their organizations have 
left no one in doubt about their 
views. On June 12, 1953, the 
Jamiat -ul- Ulema -e- Hind, a 
premier Muslim organization en- 
joying the support of the Muslim 
masses, passed a resolution at ifs 
annual session in Meerut declar- 
ing Kashmir as an integral part 
of India. By another resolution 
the Jamiat condemned aggression 
and called upon Muslims to 
defend the country at all costs. 
It is thus clear that the Muslims 
of India condemn both Chinese 
and Pakistani aggression. 

Hollow Words 

It is of interest to note that 
the elaborately worked out argu- 
ments of Pakistani delegates were 
not only wanting in logic and 
realism but laid bare many glar- 
*ing incdnsistcncies in the case 
built up by* their country over the 
years. Both at home and abroad 
Pakistani spokesmen have been 
professing disinterested solicitude 
for the people of Kashmir who, 
they altoged, were being denied 
the right of •-tlf-determination. If 
Pakistan’s c(» ’''ern for the Kash- 
mir people were real, ils delega- 
tion would not have talked of |he 
State merely us a bit of territory 


to be handed over to the rulers 
in Rawalpindi to enable them to 
secure their lines of communica- 
tion and their supply of river 
waters. 

The hollowness of the Pakis- 
tani assurances of sympathy for 
Kashmiri's people is further 
brought out by the grim tale of 
their own condition and status 
told by representatives of East 
Pakistan in the country's National 
Assembly. If, as indicated by 
their legislative spokesmen, the 
people of East Pakistan have lost 
their political, economic and 
human rights and have been 
forced to accept the position of 
second class citizens, the promises 
of those who have brought all 
this about can hardly be taken 
seriously l^y anyone. 

A country which denies free- 
dom to its own people and openly 
supfK>rts Communist China's 
aggression against India cannot 
expect the world to believe that 
its interest in Kashmir springs 
from genuine symipathy with its 
inhabitants who, being free in 
free India, are neit'^r in need of 
sympathy nor have asked for it. 
Even though Pakistan has not had 
a free election ever since it came 
into being, it has J>een clamouring 
for a plebiscite in jtashmir. 
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The incongruity of it cannot 
be lost on the people of Kashmir 
who exercise their free vote 
every five years. 

A New Axis 

It is evident that, despite its 
unending propaganda campaigns, 
Pakistan is not prepared for a 
settlement of the Kashmir 
problem except on its own terms. 
To prove its claim on Kashmir it 
seems to be ready to go to any 
length regardless of its firm inter- 
national commitments or /?ven of 
its ojvn and its neighbour's 
security. 

Pakistan joined the CENTO 
and SEATO pacts to help in 
preserving the freedom of the 
“free wor'd”. But when China 
attacked India the aims of these 
alliances were forgotten and 
Pakistan went out of its way to 
sign an agreement with Peking on 
Kashmir's border with Sinkiang. 
Pakistan itself has no border 
with China. But apparently 
to spite India it negotiated an 
agreement and' gave away to 
China large chunks of the most 
strategic areas in northern 
Kashmir, gaining nothing for 
itself. 

It is in the same spirit of reck- 
lessness that Pakistan has been 
loudly TOhoing the Chinese claim 


that it was India that committed 
aggression against China. It has 
also joined China in opposing 
military aid being offered by 
friendly nations to India to enable 
it to resist Chinese imperialism 
and to check Peking’s expan- 
sionist drive. Pakistan is no less 
eager than China itself to con- 
vince the world that China poses 
no threat to India or to any 
other country. 

No Common Front 
In view of the attitude adopt- 
ed by Pakistan, those who hope 
and believe that India and Pakis- 
tan can forge a common front 
against China cannot but be dis- 
illusioned. Statements made by 
the Pakistan Government’s res- 
ponsible spokesmen can leave no 
one in doubt about the role 
Rawalpindi wishes to play. 

In November 1962, Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. 
Bhutto, declared : 

“It would be a folly on the 
part of anyone who thought 
that Pakistan would go to 
help India in lier fight with 
China.” 

A few days later, 'he went 
further and announced that 
“Pakistan would not join India 
in any action against Communist 
China even if the Kashmir dis- 
pute was resolved amicably.” 
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It is not, therefore, surprising 
that Pakistan should have rejected 
every reasonable offer for a 
settlement of the Kashmir and 
other problems and should have 
vehemently opposed even the 
suggestion of a no-war pact with 
India leading to disengagement 
of armed forces. By refusing to 
accept the proposal for a no-war 
agreement, Pakistan, directly and 
deliberately, prevented India 
from withdrawing her troops 
from the cease-fire line in Kashmir 
and strengthening her border 
with China. Though a member of 
Western military alliances, Pakis- 
tan helped the Chinese aggressors 
against India. 

Notwithstanding Pakistan's 
bitter hostility towards India, 
friendly Western powers suggested 
mediation between the two 
countries even though similar 
efforts in the past had yielded no 
results.. The proposal had hardly 
been given full consideration when 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister came 
out with impossible conditions 
for its acceptance by his country. 
AmoBg other things, he damand- 
ed that the mediator should comp- 
lete his work within three months 
and that all arms • aid to India 
should stop during the period of 
mediation. No opportunity arose 
for a proper discussion of thjpse 


or any other terms, for, before 
long, the President Of Pakistan 
rejected the proposal. 

The inevitable result of Pakis- 
tan’s persistent refusal to consider 
any move for a reasonable settle- 
ment of the Kashmir and other 
outstanding problems has been 
continuance of the years old 
deadlock. 

Military Aid 

Perhaps this^ stalemate suits 
Pakistan's rulers who appear to 
have convinced themselves that 
they can achieve their ‘objectives 
through bluster and prolific pro- 
paganda. Pakistan leaders, in- 
cluding the country’s President, 
have declared that they are 
opposed to arms aid to India 
since Jt will have the effect of 
upsetting the military balance on 
the sub-continent. If this were 
so, any settlement of the Kashmir 
issue would have little meaning 
or relevance to the situation crea- 
ted by the Chinese aggression. 

Pakistan *hlso sees a threat to 
her security in foreign military 
assistance to India. Its spokes- 
men’s reasoning is that India’s 
population is five times the 
population of Pakistan and that 
her industrial potential is even 
greater. If, fhereforo, India re- 
ceives military aid, Pakistan’s 
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security would be endangered. 
By the same criteria Pakistan 
should find China a much bigger 
threat to its security, but its 
Government has expressed no 
fear about Chinese intentions, 
though it cannot but be fully 
aware of Peking's perfidy in its 
relations with India or of the 
Chinese declared faith in war as 
a means of enlarging their influ- 
ence and widening their swa\. 

The only conclusion one can 
draw is that Pakistan's real aim 
in opposing the suppK of 5rms 
to India is to strengthen China's 
military might, whatever the 
consequences. This shortsighted 
and essentially dangerous policy 
being pursued by Pakistan may 
not be easily explicable. But 
when it is realised that Pakistan 
is no less an a'ggressor against 
India than China, their coming 
together begins to make some 
sense. Since both wish to 
consolidate their position us 
aggressors on Indian territory, it 
is not unnatural that thev should 

f 

employ similar tactics and argu- 
ments and should appear to be 
acting in concert. 

UNStABLt CONDHIONS 

China has everything to gain 


and little to lose by making com- 
mon cause with Pakistan. But the 
obsession with Military power is 
of no help to Pakistan. According 
to an independent observer, 
neither military alliances nor its 
allies' good offices on Kashmir, 
nor India's assurances, much less 
the recent understandings with 
China over the northern border, 
have enabled Pakistan authorities 
to take an optimistic view of 
their country's security and stabi- 
lity. 

Lack of stability has been 
Pikistan's main problem ever 
since it was brought into being. 
On per capita basis Pakistan has 
received a much greater volume 
of economic aid from W 'stern 
countries than India. Apart from 
its own expenditure on defence, 
Pakistan has been receiving mili- 
tary aid from the U.S. and tinder 
CENTO and SEATO. But, 
despite this substantial help from 
abroad, Pakistan has neither suc- 
ceeded in overcoming condition 
of instability nor achieved econo- 
mic progress. The fact tha'.’- the 
real pe^ capita income has re- 
mained stationary for a decade 
speaks for itsdlf. 
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EMERGENCE OF A MAJOR FIGHTING FORCE 

It was when India took the decision to effectively repel the- 
Pakistani aggression that a major fighting force came up. The whole 
nation was one with the Government in this matter and this gave the 
necessary morale and strength to men and officers of the Indian- 
Defence Forces, for fighting against all odds. 

Men and officers of our Defence Forces whether Hindu, Muslim, 

« 

Sikh or Christian, fought and shed blood and laid down their lives so 
that their holy motherland may live with glory and honour for ever. 
The country showed appreciation of the great gallantry with which 
they fought. It was also proud of the performance of our boys in the 
Air Force. The silent but effective action of the personnel of the 
Navy was of no less significance. It was a fight with determination 
and courage with an enemy possessing much superior armour and 
aircraft received by him in aid. 

% 

It was a story of bold leadership, grim determination and 
superior tactics. Our Armed Forces gave a worthy account of 
themscKcs, because they knew that their cause was just and because 
they wcr/c confident that ultimate victory would be theirs. A new picture 
of India emerged— A POWERFUL INDIA. 

By their great valour, the Indian Armed^ forces gave our 
Government an advantage over Pakistan for the first time in eighteen 
years during which our country has been subjected to border aggressions 
and black-mail of the most outrageous kind, aided and abetted by 
some Western nations guifty either of astounding naivete or downright 
ignorance. Our countrymen have now reason to hope that the bloo(| 
and lives of brave man have not been shed in vain — and that they 
would not be offered as a vdin sacrifiee to expediedby. 
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A GRIM BATTLE OF TANKS 


Besides'inflicting severe losses 
on Pakistani armour, Indian 
tanks which went into action 
in the Sialkot sector on September 
7 created a record by remaining 
in action for as long as fourteen 
days. 

Normally Armoured Regi- 
ments fight for three or four days 
at a stretch and then withdraw 
for refitting and replenishment. 
In the Sialkot * sector, however, 
some Indian tanks stayed in 
action at a stretch for as long as 
two weeks, going into action 
again and again and taking a 
heavy toll of enemy tanks and 
infantry positions. Besides the 
determination of the tank crew, 
this was due in no small measure 
to the indefatigable spirit ‘of the 
Corps of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers who 
worked day and night and moved 
right up to the front to repair 
mechanical faults in the tanks. 
Often they towed a tank to the 
rear workshop, \vorked at it 
during the night and put it back 
in the field the next morning. 
Similarly the Corps of Signals 
worked round-the-clock to keep 
the wireless ' and line 
communications in top gear. 
Speedy ‘communications are 


essential in ail military operations 
and more particularly in tank 
battles where due to the distances 
involved wireless communications 
are the principal means by which 
the Commander can direct his 
regiments. 

More than 240 [Pakistani 
tanks, most of them of the latest 
design, were knocked out in the 
Sialkot Sector. Officers personally 
directed the operations exposing 
themselves to the same danger 
as the common Jawan. It was 
inspired leadership on the part 
of the officers and grit, tenacity 
and skill which helped Indian 
armour in its success. 

Military Attaches of live 
foreign diplomatic missions in 
India visited on October 6,196.’» 
forward areas in the Lahore 
sector to have an idea of the 
performance of our troops in the 
recent operations against Pakistan. 
The missions represented were 
those of USA, Canada, France, 
Italy and Burma. 

Wit,h the help of a map 
captured from the enemy, a 
senior Indian Army Officer 
explained to the Military Attaches 
the enemy’s plan of action. The 
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enemy had a plan to come right 
up to the Beas bridge in an effort 
to cut off the supply line of our 
forward troops in Punjab. 
The officer told the Military 
Attaches that this could not have 
been prepared quickly and - was' 
a clear proof of the fact that 
Pakistan was well prepared and 
ready to launch an attack on 
India. 

The Military Attaches went 
round the Khemkaran area where 
one of the most decisive tank 
battles was fought. They later 
visited what has been aptly 
described as the “graveyard of 
Patton tanks’’ and saw some 
Patton and other Pakistani tanks 
captured and destroyed by us. 

The visitors made searching 
queries about the Pakistani tanks 
and other equipment. It was 
expl^ned to them that there was 
nothing wrong with these. It was 
a question of the men behind the 
weapons. Despite Pakistan’s 
superiority in armour, both in 
quality and quantity, she suffered 
a ci^ushing defeat at our hands 
because of the superior tactics and 
skill of our troops. 

CONFUSED IHINKING IN HIGHER 
ECHELONS 

Officers of the Pakistan Army 
who have been captured during 
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the present operations have 
complained that the Pakistan 
Army had been badly let down 
by its leaders who had been 
behaving in an amateurish 
fashion. The severe mauling 
that Pakistani armour and 
particularly the 4th Cavalry 
Regiment suffered at the -hands 
of the Indian Army, they said, 
was to a very large extent 
attributable to the contradictory 
orders which the lower formations 
of the Army received from the 
Command. 

These officers have also 
complained that following the 
Indian offensive in Punjab, 
the thinking in the higher 
echelons of the Pakistan Army 
seemed to be ‘utterly ednfused. 
Indian shelling and small arms 
fire further demoralised the 
Pakistani soldiers who were 
shocked by the heavy losses 
sustained by their tank.s which 
they had been led to believe were 
invincible. 

Haji Pir's Blessings 

The 8,500 ft. high Haji Pir 
Pass, which w'as once used by 
armed Pakistani raiders to cross 
over into the Kashmir Valley for 


acts of sabotage, is today in the 
occupation of the Indian Army. 

At the highest point of the 
Pass stands the shrine of Haji 
Pir, a Muslim saint of days gone 
by, after whom the Pass is 
named. Many legends circulate 
among . the local people about 
this shrine. They tie ‘Mehrab’ 
— a decorated piece of cloth round 
the twigs of trees near the shrine, 
as a mark of respect and so as 
to invoke the blessings of the 
saint for safe journey. 

Indian Army Jawans, Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and Sikhs, 
while going through the Pass 
also pay their homage to the saint 
in the traditional manner. 
Frequently, the Pass echoes to 
the shouts of ‘Haji Pir Baba Ki 
Jai’ and ‘Jai Hind’. 


The respect shown by our 
Jawans to the Muslim saint is in 
glaring contrast to the ,'>''ts of 
sacrilege committed by the 
Pakistanis. Among the places 
that the Pakistanis have bombar- 
ded are the mosque at Jaurian 
and the Gurdwara at Ranbir 
Singh Pura. 
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THE FEAT OF GREAT 
COURAGE 

/Lt.—Gen. Harhakhsh Singh’ 
GOC-in~C, Western Command] 

The capture of Burki and. 
Dograi positions on the Ichhogil 
Canal was a feat of great 
courage, grit and determination 
and proved the superiority of our 
Jawans over Pakistani troops. 

Pakistan had based the 
defence of these positions on 
strong concrete pill-boxes cleverly 
sited and camouflaged and 
replete with medium machine 
guns and anti-tank guns. 

The way our Armoured 
Corps and Field Artillery blunted 
the attack by Pakistan’s 1 Armo- 
ured Division in the Kasur sec- 
tor, inspite of the enemy’s over- 
whelming superiority in numbers 
was another example of our 
Jawans' superiority over the 
Pakistanis in the field of minor 
tactics and skilful handling of 
wea^^ns. 

Much of the gallarUry and 
sclf-sacrifit'. of the Indian Jawan 
was due to the confidemv that 
the whole country was behind 
him. The enthusiasm on the part 


of the civilian population of the 
area and the emotional backing 
which they gave to*the "advancing 
troops was to be seen to be 
believed. Food, milk, tea and cold 
drinks were served free to troops 
round-the-clock at numerous 
stalls set up behind the front-line. 
The courage and self-coniidenre 
shown by the peasant population 
in the forward areas also inspired 
the troops. 

The Army dwed a lot to 
these gallant and selfless drivers 
of civilian vehicles. While doing 
their job many lost their lives 
and their vehicles, but this had 
no effect on the other drivers. 

We knew that the enemy 
had superiority of armour in 
numbers us well* as in the quality 
of his tanks which as we all 
know had been given to them in 
aid by America. Yet we had 
confidence in our tactical skill 
in the movement of armour and 
above all in the skill of our crew 
in the gunnery of the tank. It 
^\as main'y due to this skill of 
our crew in engaging the enemy 
armour before he could train his 
guns on to ours, that we reduced 
the superiority of his armour to 
such an extent that ^e had free- 
dom of the held and we could go 
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wherever we wanted to with our 
tanks. 

The success of the Indian 
army was due to the element of 
surprise, our decision to engage 


the Pakistani forces at an advan- 
tage to ourselves and a disad- 
vantage to them, but above all 
the valour of our officers and 
men. 


THE BATTLE IN THE SKY 


The first business of an air 
force is to fly. And if Pakistan 
radio were to be believed the 
Indian Air Force should have 
been incapable of handling any 
air traffic or have very many 
aircraft left to fly over the past 
week, before the cease-fire became 
operative on 23rd September, IGO."). 
Thus wrote a military observer 
from a forward airbase. 

Yet it was evident from the 
screaming jet aircraft which gree- 
ted one, as one approached the 
perimeter of this airfield, that 
Pakistan’s claims were as 
amusing as fanciful. 

Our fighter aircraft took off 
at dawn to patrol our skies and 
assisted our Army, and they did 
not rest till sun down. This is 
not to say that Pakistan Air 
Force had not attempted to des- 
troy our installations and damage 
the aircraft stationed here. There 
is evidence of a marauder’s visits 
as also there is evidence of his 


inaccuracy in hitting the inten- 
ded targets. 

The enemy was Icit with no 
option but to approach this air- 
field stealthily at night; an over- 
confident first having come to 
grief, attempt by si\ Sabres for 
four of them were shot down by 
our Hunters, or by Ack-Ack. 
Two of them panicked and, in the 
confusion that ensued, collided 
in mid air and plummeted to the 
ground. 

The Pakistan Air Force 
Command must have drawn u 
lesson from the vigilance of our 
pilots and our anti-aircraft gun- 
ners which it is not likely to 
forget in a hurry. 

Thi.s is not to say that Pakis- 
tani pilots totally stopped ‘'trying 
to get I at this airfield. They did 
come periodically, were always 
in a hurry, off-loaded their bombs 
at inconsequential points and 
bolted for safety. 
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THE SAYINGS ON RECORD 

is for the sake and the triumph of 'truth that India is fighting 
and must fight until India and Pakistan have once more become one 
because that is the truth of their being/* 

— The Mother (Aurbindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry) Sept 16, 1965. 

m m • • 

**The conflict with Pakistan turned out to be a major moral issue 
of our time, dictatorship or democracy, a controlled press or a free 
press, a non-communal State which respects all religions or a theo- 
cratic State. Many religious fanatics try to reach heaven by creating a 
hell on earth.** 

— President Dr, S. Radhakrishnan^ 
in a broadcast. Sept 25, 1965. 

• • • • 

*The struggle between good and evil, right and wrong, is a 
perp'^tual phenomenon, and we in the pres(bnt conflict find ourselves 
witnesses to a similar struggle, with this country representing the forces 
of good.*’ 

— Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri 
in a Vijaya Dashami speech, 

Oct 5. 1965. 

m m • • 

**India hates to fight for the sake of fighting. But to them who 
talk the language of armed strength and threats, we propose to teach 
an unforgettable lesson or two.** 

—Defence Minister Y. B. Chavan, 
addressing the men and officers 
at a Burki gathering. Sept 26, 
1965. 

• • • . • 

**For God’s sake, keep your diplomacy, your strategy and your 

techniques in a fluid condition and take action according to time, place 
and circumstance.” 

— Acharya J. B. Kripalani in the 
Lok Sabha, Sept 24, 1965. 


**Wars are won on tte spiritual plane and not on the tonnage of 
hardware t^at we acquire from others.” 

— Chakrawarti Rajgopaiachari in 
•*SwaraJya*\ 
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**The time would surely come, whether as a result of armed 
conflict or otherwise, when India and Pakistan would become one 
country— Hindustan.” 

— Dr, Ram Manohar Lohin in the 
Lok Sahha, Sept 24, 1965, 

m • • • 

(How Pakistan agreed to a ceasefire ?) 

“Perhaps they did nc . get ilie expected assistance from China and 
for Pakistan the show was over.” 

• — Shri M, C, Chagia in a Press 
Interview, Sept 23, 1965, 

“Pakistan is a peace-loving Country.” 

— Pak Foreign Minister Mian Z, A, 
Bhutto, in course of a speech, 

m m % m 

“Paki‘‘tan was is a disappointed country and it must have 
learnt a few lessons. Pakistan would think twice before embarking on 
such a misadventure again.^’ 

» — Air Marshal Arjan Singh, in 

a reception in new Delhi, 
Sept 25, 1965, 

m # • • 

“The present experience has given us a much needed lesson that 
at all times our country has to be self-sufficient and self-reliant in every 
respect. We must build up our own war potential and free ourselves 
from dependence upon foreign help.” 

— Sar - Sangh - chalak M, S, 
Col walk ar in a statement to 
Press, Sept 28, 1965, 

• • • • 

“We were not concerned then with the simmering situation 
between India and Pakistan— Indeed it began simmering on that fateful 
day in August 1947 when one ancient country and an ancient people 
was cut into two. It continues simmering to this day.” 

— Malaysian Ambassador to U, N,, 
Radhakrishna Ranumi, in a 
speech h fore the Security 
Council, Sept IS, 1965 

% • • • 

“India has come to stay as a power in Asia in her own 


right ” 


^TIME News Weekly, 
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P rhaps they could judge soon 
enough the temper, determina- 
tion and the skill of our Gnat 
and Hunter pilots and came to 
the conclusion that their training 
and tactics were proving some- 
what discomfortable for the 
Pakistani pilots and their Sabres 
and the Starfighters. 


If the picture which people 
hold of our pilots and ground 
staff at an air base is one of 
people wno are cringing in cor- 
ners for fear of attack, then one 
look at the activity on the base 
is sufficient to wash it away from 
one’s eye for ever. Nothing could 
be more distant from the popu- 
lar imagination than the calm 
with which our pilots executed 
their gallant and arduous duties, 
or the ceaseless efficiency with 
which our engineers and other 
ground officers and men kept 
the machines in flying worthy 
condition. The few planes that 
sustained damage in action were 
quickly repaired, made service- 
able and back to meet the enemy 
fighters* and bombers. This, in 
itself, ,must be a consiiierable 
morale breaker to the Pakistan 
Air Force which was under the 
impression in self-praise that it 
had damaged our aircraft before 


they could take off from the 
ground. 

The senior offiders at this 
forward airbase are fine leaders 
and, thus, thoughtful individuals. 
Flying is their profession and 
they have mastered it. Fighting 
is their duty and they have stu- 
died its implications and, after 
an encounter or two, could devise 
tactics against the deadly Side- 
winder air-to-air missiles which 
the PAF’s F-104# and F-86s 
carry ^as standard equipment. It 
speaks well of the ingenuity and 
acumen of our fighter pilots that 
they were able to outmanouvre 
this heatsealing, lethal missile 
which, literally, chases the target 
aircraft and which travels well 
near three times the speed of 
sound jvhile their own aircraft 
travel only at speeds approaching 
MACH 1. They discussed these 
tactics with openness and it was 
encouraging to find just how 
quickly they' had learnt from 
experience and translated their 
experience into action. 

The Gnat pilots have a swag- 
ger of their own. They talk 
about the excellent job which the 
Bangalore factory has made of 
designing and modifying the ori- 
ginal fighter. The Gn|it was not 
a combat proven aircraft till this 
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conflict. It must now surety rate 
as one of ihe best interceptors in 
its class anywhere. It took the 
Indian pilots to prove this to 
their sceptical counterparts else- 
where. 

Our Fighters have also done 
a very gallant job in escorting 
the bombers during their daring 
daylight bombing missions, as 
well as in close support of the 
Army. The pilots here have many 
an escapade to relate about their 
action over enemy territory. ’Even 
in face of danger they have not 
hesitated to carry out intrepid 
raids, often at the risk of perso- 
nal sefety. There are already 
more Vir Chakra holders here 
and the feeling is that more may 
be in the offing. 

But the over-riding impression 
one gathers is that it has been 
a gentleman’s war. In the mess 
in the evening, when pilots are 
prone to be rather loquatious, 
the inescapable feeling one gets 
is that our pilots have nothing 
against Pakistani pilots perso- 
nally. India’s fight has been for 
the cause of democracy and secu- 
larism, Everyone on this base 
believes in this cause. Young, 
intelligent men ffom every reli- 
gion, every caste and every State 


are members of this select Air 
Force community who have the- 
honour to defend our skies and 
secure our freedom. 


But the pilots often stated 
that such Pakistani counterparts 
as had the misfortune of having 
their aircraft shot down and 
having to bale out for personal 
safety should not, in any way, 
be molested by the vigilant villa- 
gers. It is so moving to hear 
such noble sentiments. 


Nor are any of the pilots 
unmindful of the fact that their 
safety and effectiveness is in the 
hands of the ground crew — the 
radio and the radar operators, 
the fitters and the armourers and 
host of other silent, efficient, dedi- 
cated skilled technicians, who 
keep their sophisticated aircraft 
flying & fighting fit. If' it were 
not for the skill and sense of 
duty of technical hands, it would 
not be possible to have such an 
effective fighting force in the air. 
The officer — airmen relationship 
and irutual faith and respect 
that one notices at this forward 
air base, is what makes the Air 
Force, a happy, united, fighting- 
fit family it is. 
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An Indian Xaval Ship on active duty, 


An Indian Naval .Xirnalt ll\in^ c.\cr the waters. 



lAF CCMMMITMENTS 

[ Air Marshal Arjtm Singh, 
<!hief of the Air staff ] 

It was really on September 1, 
that the Indian Air force went 
into action. As some of you 
may remember, Pakistan tanks 
in the Chhamb area were trying 
to break through and we were 
asked to go into action at a very 
short notice. It was absolutely 
necessary to do this so that the 
Pakistani tanks would not be 
able to break through and cut 
our communications. It was 
after 5 O’ clock m the evening 
that we were told to go ahead 
with this operation. Before 
sun«et we had put up 28 sorties 
aga ist this Pakistani attack. 
That, in my opinion, was a big 
effort and showed that our airmen 
were qyite capable of going into 
action at a very short notice. 
The attack, I am glad to say, was 
pressed home and the enemy 
suffered heavy casualties. A very 


large jnumber of tanks wad 

destroyed and that should have 

made some difference to the 

battle. We also suffered some 

casualties, but we have been 

supporting the Army since that 

time without any let-up. That 

will go on as long as the battle 

lasts. It was a few days later that 

the Pakistan Air Force decided 

to escalate this air battle by 

attacking our bases. Since then 

we have paid visits to many of 

their bases far and wide, hitting 

their installations and their air- 

* 

craft on the ground. Our pilots 
and navigators have fought well. 
Our technicians have done a 
good job, but I can only say at 
this stage that it would still be a 
hard struggle and a great deal 
more sacrifice would be required 
of us to finish this job. 

1 would like to convey to all 
the Air Force personnel how 
pleased 1 am ^ith the work they 
have done so far. 1 wish them 
luck and good hunting. 


INDIAN .NAVY IN ACIION 

The Indian Navy successfully the Indian Navy was ordered to 
bottled* up the entire Pakistan prevent Pakistani naval vessds 
Navy inside Karachi .Pon during from entering the Arabian Sea. 
the hostilities. 

Immediately after the Phkis- Indian desftoyers 'patrolled 
tani attack on Dwarka Port off Karachi making it impossiUe 
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for Pakistani vessels to venture 

♦ 

out. 

The recent fighting between 
India and Pakistan took place 
primarily on land and in the air. 
But what went on on the high 
seas was, in many ways, no less 
important. 

In the first place, like its 
counter-parts the world over, the 
Indian Navy .is traditionally, a 
silent service. Secondly, every- 
where and in almost all 
circumstances, naval warfar-.* is 
an unspectacular affair. 

When the fighting began 
practically all vessels of the 
Pakistan Navy were in Karachi 
except a submarine which had 
earlier left port. However, it 
never came anywhere near 
Indian ships. 

Besides keeping the Arabian 
Sea and the S:i> of Bengal clear 
of cnem> vesseLs.* the Indian 
Navy h-.d the task of checking 
every shin .iaiiing into Indian 
ports. 

All vciicis sipprouching the 
Indian const were accosted 1- 
miles off- -.horc and only after 
their identities had been estab- 


lished were they permitted to> 
proceed. 

On land and in the air the 
targets are fixed; battle lines are 
therefore not only clear but 
conspicuous. In naval warfare 
the opposite is the case. Most 
of the time the Navy is chasing 
the enemy, in an attempt to locate 
and engage it. 

The main and more positive 
purpose of the Navy thus becomes 
to keep its own waters clear of 
the enemy, protect the country’s 
shores and ports and safeguard 
the country’s seaborne trade from 
enemy interference. 

How far and how well did the 
Navy fulfil these objectives can 
best be assessed by recounting the 
events -of which not much is 
known except in relation to the 
Pakistan Navy’s sneak and un- 
successful attack on Dwarka— as 
they happened. 

To begin from the beginning, 
around August r>, when Paldstan’s 
aggression begun in Kashmir 
almost the entire Indian fleet was 
on the Eastern seaboard. It had 
completed a series of exercises 
with a British submarine loaned 
to India for training purposeo- 
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tnd the Indian ships were carrying 
on some other exercises on their 
own. By the time the Chhamb 
attack started and the war hotted 
up, the fleet was ordered to return 
post haste to Bombay. 

The major repairs to the 
aircraft-carrier, INS Vikrant 
were also completed in record 
time. To set the record straight, 
it should be added, howe/er, that 
during the operations the aircraft- 
carrier was still in the dry dock 
for repairs. 

Pakistan's attack on Dwarka 
port came within - 1 hours of the 
crossing of the Punjab border. 
That was the time when most 
Indian ships were either being 
repaired or refuelled. It is a 
mystery as to why the Pakistani 
invaders, having the crucial 
advantage of possessing a 
submarine did not choose to attack 
Bombay or any other major port 
along India’s long and meandering 
coast. . 

However ai! the Pakistani 
Navy did was to bring just one 
ship disgiil'.cd as a m^chant 
vessel and w • h fighter air cover 
to a remote and tiny port which 
has no naval installations what- 
soever. The Pakistani ship ha(I 


marksmen no better than thoift 
of the Pakistan Air Force. Most 
of the 120 shells fired by the ship 
fell on the soft sandy beach and 
failed to explode. The only 
damage done to a railway rest 
room and to a small part of the 
railway track was caused not by 
the Pakistani Navy but by th^ 
Air Force pUnes accompanying 
the Pakistani ship. 

This was the. first and last 
atten^ptby a Pakistani naval ship 
to venture out of the sanctuary of 
Karachi which is guarded by a 
battery of 100 shore guns, a large 
number of anti-aircraft guns and 
rockets. 

Curiously enough, the Pakistan 
Navy did not stir, when the ships 
of the Indian fleet made not only 
a vigorous and thorough check of 
the Arabian Sea but also made 
repeated forays into waters very 
near Pakistani territory. They 
offered the Pakistan Navy every 
challenge and provocation to come 
out and lig'it. The Pakistan Navy 
made not the slightest response. 

Only on one occasion early 
during the operations, an Indian 
Navy reconnaissance plane 
sighted two Pikistan Navy ships 
about 60 miles away. Promptly^ 
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a formation of the Indian ships 
gave theip chase. The Pakistani 
ships turned tail and scurried to 
Karachi. With the Pakistan Navy 
thus immobilized the danger to 
Indian merchant ships was greatly 
eliminated, but the Navy did not 
relax its vigil. 

For every merchant ship that 
goes to Karachi, 10 come to 
various Indian ports. Further- 
more, the bulk of Pakistan’s trade 
travels on foreign ships but jj^ndia’s 
own shipping is substantial. 
Against the 30 merchant ships 
owned by Pakistan, India has 
260; the problem of protecting 
the trade, including oil supplies 
from the Persian Gulf which take 
a route rather close to Pakistan, 
is thus acute. Yet it is a fact that 
never did Pakistan dare interfere 
with our seaborne trade. The 
Indian Navy, on the other hand. 


maintained a strict watch on the 
ships going into Karachi. It was 
made sure that no arms shipment 
should reach Pakistan during the 
hostilities. 

Submarine On The Run 

An important problem, how- 
ever, remained. What about the 
U.S. -donated Pakistani submarine 
grandiloquently named “Ghazi’' 
or crusader ? This submarine was 
noticed some distance off Bombay 
at the commencement of the 
operations. Even foreign merchant 
ships sighted it. The Indian 
Navy was, of course, aware of 
its lurking presence. For five 
hectic days, the anti-submarine 
units of our Navy pursued the 
Pakistani submarine relentlessly. 
It was kept constantly on the 
run, until information was 
received that the 'Ghazi ' was 
back at the base. 


PAK ATROCITIES 
War Conventions Thrown to the Winds 


And the other side... 

Pakistan’s indiscriminate 
attacks on Indian civilian popu- 
lation have repudiated all 
decencies ' of behaviour and 
conventions of warfare. 


The fury of Pakistani* ifctacks 
on civilians, seemed to increase 
with its military reverses and the 
collapse of its grand design to 
annef the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir by force. 
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The enemy indulged in 
destruction of residential houses, 
schools, holy p'aces, passenger 
trains, transport vehicles and 
civilian aircraft. It did not even 
spare hospitals or Red Cross 
centres. 

in the most heinous of war 
atrocities, Pakistan employed 
napalm bombs. T.ic enemy 
directed them not only against 
military personnel -by itself 
universall disapprove.! -but 
against civilian villageis as well. 

r 

While Pakistan made no 
distinction betwee i combatant 
and non-combatant. India’s 
action had but a limited aim — to 
paralyse the enemy's armour and 
aggre sive potential. In Keeping 
with this res'.ricted objective, the 
Indian Army and the .Air Force 
attacked only military installations 
and Pakistani armour. 

The Pakistan Air force chose 
for its special attention ^ome 17 
cities. These were Amr tsar, 
Ambalu, Fero/epur. Ludhiana, 
Pathankot, Dharmsaia, Batala, 
Adampur. Haltyara. Sangrur, 
Jodhpur, Barnicr, Gadra Road, 
Srinagar, Jammu. ^ Jauriun and 
Jamnagar. 


80,000 Homeless 

In Punjab and Jammu and 
Kashmir, .116 people were killed 
and 401 injured as a result of 
Pakistani bombing. About 80,000 
people were rendered homeless. 
There was extensive damage to 
civilian life and pioperty in 
Raja^than too. 

Enemy bombing hud left ugly 
scars on many v'llagcs and cities. 
Bombs weighing up to 1000 Ib. 
were dropped deliberately on 
aretis of no military significance. 

No less deplorable was the 
destruction by the enemy of 
places of worship of various 
faiths. 

Claiming to wage a hoiy war 
on behalf I'f the Vluslims of 
Kashmir. Pakistan chose a 
mosque in Jammu us its' first 
non-military objective. 

Forty-five people, some of 
them offering prayer^, were killed 
when a rain of bombs rocked the 
200-year-o d mosqiio at Jauyan. 

Pir < Barakultah Sahib, a 
Mausoleum iq Dera Baba Nanak 
sector ill Punjab named after a 
renowned M islim saint, was next 
reduced to ashes. 
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Church Razed 

St. Paul’s Cathedral in Ambala 
was the target of Pakistani attack 
twice— the first one damaged th s 
historic church and the second 
reduced it to rubble. 

Perhaps the most inhuman act 
by Pakistan was its attack on 
hospitals and Red Cross centres. 
A hospital in Poonch was shelled, 
eight wards in an army hospital 
in Ambala were razed to the 
ground, a jail hospital in Jodhpur 


was destroyed and four ambul* 
ance vehicles were attacked b 
Feiozepore. 

Intruding into Indian air 
space, the Pakistani Air Force 
shot down a civilian aircraft, 
killing the Gujarat Chief Minister, 
his wife and seven others. 

With each enemy bombing, 
however, the morale of the people 
rose and with each civilian killed 
a new marty arose. 
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ATOP FOUR TIMES 


Indian Everesters' 

The scaling of Everest by the 
Indian Expedition four times 
within ten days is a feat that has 
drawn the world attention it 
deserves. This accomplishment, 
unparalleled in many ways, 
speaks a great deal for the well 
organised and managed cllpedi- 
tion. for the competent leader- 
ship, for the commendable team 
spirit behind the whole effort and 
the splendid set of Sherpas in 
support, as much as for the 
mountaineering skill, courage, 
endurance and fitness of the nine 
who reached thfe top. In retros- 
pect, however, one of the major 
contributory factors to this fine 
record of success may well be the 
unbounded respect and humility 
and faith with which the Indian 
team approached . the sacred 
Sagarmatha* as if on a 
pilgrimage. And the supreme 
rdgning Queen of the Himalayas 
graciously smiled and blessed 
them, and they left abidingly 
Tewarded. 


Unparalleled Feat 

Triple Distinction 

On May 20, 1960, the expedi- 
tion became the first all-Indian 
team to reach the 29,028-foot- 
high summit of Mount Everest. 
Two days later, on May 22, it 
put the oldest and the youngest 
summiters ever on the top. 
On May 24, the expedition came 
to perform the hat-trick. And 
on May 29, it won for itself the 
unique triple distinction : of 
putting three men on the summit 
at one time; of mounting four 
successful summit parties; and, 
finally, of placing as many as 
nine men on top. 

By temporarily vvithdraw- 
ing to the base camp after reach- 
ing the South Col in April, on 
the anticipation that the foul 
weather would take long to abate 
and by pitching the ridge camp 
at a r«cord height of 27,U30 ft., 
Lt.-Cdr. Kobli displayed un- 
canny judgment; and by seizing 


*Mt. Evemt, as it is called by the Nepalese. 
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what chances the weather gave 
the expedition ** it put out more 
flags than have ever before 
fluttered in the fierce winds that 
whip the pinnacle of the 
Himalayan ranges.” 

Diary Of Events 

The following compilation, 
arranged in a chronological 
order, broadly covers the period 
from August 18, 1964 to June 23, 
1965— the day the triumphant 
team returned home. 

Leader Chosen (Aug, 18, 1964) 

The nucleus of the expedition 
was formed in August 1964 when 
Lt.-Cdr. M. S. Kohli was named 
the leader of the expedition and 
Major Narendra Kumar, his 
deputy. Twentysix climbers were 
sent to a pre-Everest expedition 
to the hitherto unclimbed Rat- 
hong peak (21,911 ft.) in the 
Sikkim Himalayas. Their per- 
formances were critically watched 
and a team of 19 was announced 
on November 14, 1964, by a 
special committee of the Indian 
Mounthifieering Foundation, 
comprising Shri S. S. K^era, 
Chairman of the Foundation, 
and Shri H. C, Sarin,' in consul- 
tation with the leader of.ihe 
expedition. 


EVEREST EXPEDITION 

LEADER PROMOTED 

Lt Cdr M.S. KohH, Leader of 
the successful Indian Expedition 
to Mount Everest, has been 
promoted in recognition of his 
.outstanding performance. He was 
till now acting as Instr Lt Cdr in 
Navy and has now been promoted 
to the rank in a substantive 
c apacity. 

Planning and Organisation 

The ensuing 14 weeks saw 
hectic activity. Clothing, tentage, 
and much of the equipment were 
produced; oxygen equipment, 
butane gas and reindeer boots were 
ordered from abroad. Food was 
planned, with an eye to individual 
tastes of members and Sherpas. 
High-altftude Shefpas and 900- 
porters were recruited. Films and 
cameras, medicines and many 
other necessary stores were 
produced. 

Lighter loads 

This was the first Indian 
expedition to use ‘instant’ foods. 
A pilot project of the Ministry of 
Defence supplied it with a wide 
range of accelerated freeze-dried 
foods for use at high altijudes, as 
well as pre-cooked, dehydrated 
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dishes such as daU rice, mutton, 
potatoes and preserved parathas. 
Fruit powder and fruit juice sticks 
were obtained from the Central 
Food Technological Research 
Institute, Mysore of the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. All this meant a 
saving in the weight of food and 
fuel to be carried. 

Departure from Delhi ( Feb. 22, 
1965) 

On February £1, Soares and 
Joshi left with stores and equip- 
ment for Jaynagar, while Sonam 
Gyatso left for Kathmandu, to 
finalise arrangements with the 
Government of Nepal. The expedi- 
tion was given a warm send-off 
at the Delhi railway station on 
February 22. ’ 

March Begins (Feb. 26) 

Over 800 Sherpa porters and 
50 high-altitude Sherpas had 
trekked for two wosks ail the way 
from Solo and Khumbu districts 
of Nepal to join the expedition 
at Jaynagar. The amiable Sirdar 
Ang Tsherring and assistant 
Sirdar, Phu Do/ji, led the high- 
altitude Sherpas The latter led a 
column cjI" 350 porters on Fcb- 
Tuary 25; and on February 20 the 


main expedition left with 450 
porters. On the third day of 
the march, at the village of 
Amtai, Soares, one of the doctors 
with the expedition, was taken 
ill and had to be sent back. On 
the sixth day of the approach 
march, the expedition crossed 
the Sun Kosi with the help of 
three dugout canoes and started 
the uphill climb. 

The Peak in Sight {March 4 ) 

On March 1, 4000 feet above 
the Sun Kosi, the expedition had 
its first look at the Everest massif, 
towering over Gauri Shankar 
(23,40(» ft.), Numbur (22,817 ft.). 
Karsplung (21. 1)20 ft.), Taweche 
(21,388 ft.) and Kangtcga 
(2l\3tO ft.). 

Acilimatisation Begins (March 
16) 

Passing through Namche 
Bazar, the expedition arrived at 
Thyangboche (13,000 feet) on 
March 16, and underwent a 
period of acclimatisation during 
which they familiarised* them- 
selveseas well as the Sherpas with 
the oxygen equipment. Mean- 
while, the site of the Base Camp 
(17,8(>0 ft.) was reached and the 
camp was set up under the shadow 



of Thumbutse and Lho La on 
March 22. The first rope party 
set out two days later to nego- 
tiate the Khumbu icefall, marked a 
route across it and set up Camp I 
above the icefalls, some 2,200 
feet above the Base Camp. This 
was achieved with great difficulty 
by March 27, and a week more 
was taken up with stocking 
Camp I with food and equipment. 

On April 3, Mulk Raj, B. P. 
Singh, Bahuguna and Ang Kami 
set off from the Base Camp, and, 
the next day set up Camp II at 
21,300 ft. Camp III (22,000 ft.) 
was established on April 6 at the 
base of the Lhotse icefall by 
Gombu and Ang Kami, accom- 
panied by several Sherpas. 

The weather was fine. Cheema 
joined Gombu and Ang Kami 
on April 8, and the three selected 
the site for Camp IV at the top 
of Lhctfse Icefall (2.7,000 ft.) the 
same da^, and the trio returned 
to Camp I. The next day, Sonam 
Gyatso and Sonam Wangyal set 
forth to complete the job, and 
by April 12, they had made the 

route across the Couloir and the 

• • 

Yellow Band safe for the laden 
porter*. They found hert some 
rope aband 'cd the I9(!3 
American expedition and two 
oxygen bottles. • 
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First attempt on South Col {April 
13) . 

Bad weather thwarted an 
attempt to reach the South Col 
on April 13 by Cheema and 
Ahluwalia assisted by 15 Sherpas 
led by the Assistant Sirdar, Phu 
Dorji. However, some selected 
Sherpas dumped their loads at 
the Yellow Band and returned to 
Camp I the same day. Weather 
continued to be bad and the first 
ferry, with a load of oxygen, 
could^ reach the South Col only 
on April '16. Another ferry 
reached the South Col on April 
18, and, by April 20, the Camp 
at the South Col (26,200 ft.) had 
been sufficiently stocked, earlier 
than by any of the previous 
expeditions. 

Expedition Moves up (April 21) 

The weather worsened, but, 
on April 21, the meteorological 
office lorecast favourable weather 
on Everest from April 22 to 27; 
and the e;rpcdition promptly 
decided to move up. The first 
summit party fi rmed by Gombu 
and Cheema, Gi.:,^l and Waii- 
gyal — moved up to Camp I, 
supported by Gurdial and Kohli 
and U selected Sherpas, 10 of 
them earmarked for* the final 
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camp. They were bogged down 
by bad weather at Camp I till 
April 26. 

First Summit Party ( April 27) 

Another spe’I of good weather 
having been forecast from April 
27, the summit party left for 
Camp IV on that day. The party 
made rapid progress in fine 
weather, reaching Camp III 
(22,900 ft.) by 11-30 a.m., from 
whereon, the going was difficult. 
Camp IV was reached only at 
5 p.m. The high winds o<j the 
past few • days had blown away 
one of the seven tents, torn up 
another completely, and badly 
mauled the rest. The summit 
party spent an uncomfortable 
night. 

Final Camp Erected (April 28) 

April 28 dawned clear, and 
the 20 strong, comprising the 
first summit party and its support, 
left for the 27,000-foot-high 
dome on the south-east ridge of 
the summit to set up the final 
camp. They took three hours to 
reach the South Col, swept by 
ftirious winds as usual. 

The Winds Keep Up 

The first summit party spent 
the night ‘at the South Col. The 


wind kept up unabated. They 
got up at 6 a.m. on April 29, 
and waited for the wind to die 
down. Another day and night 
passed on the South Col, without 
any lessening in the fury of the 
wind. Weather forecast was 
dismal. 

Return to Camp / (April 30) 

It was thus decided to give up 
the attempt. The summit party 
left for Camp I on April 30, and 
reached there by 8 p.m. 

The weather did not show 
any sign of improving. The 
entire party moved down to the 
Base Camp. From April 25 to 
May 17, bad weather forced the 
expedition to temporarily with* 
draw to the Base Camp, to rest 
and conserve precious stocks of 
oxygen and other stores stock- 
piled for summ iters at the higher 
camps. 

Highest Summit Camp Ever 
(May 19) 

After 22 days of impatience 
and near frustration, the weather 
at last' relented. A summit party, 
comprising Capt. A. S. Cheema 
and Nawang Gombu, started 
their *climb to the South Col, 
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supported by high-altitude Sher- 
pas under assistant Sirdar, Phu 
Dorji. Two days later, they set 
up the summit camp at 27,930 
feet, the highest ever established 
by any expedition. 

On the Top (May 20) 

Having spent the night at 
27,930 feet, Cheema and Gombu 
set out towards the summit at 5 
a.m. on May 20. Four and a half 
hours of stiff climbing, and they 
felt the slope was tapering off. 
And suddenly they found that 
they were atop the highest moun- 
tain peak of the world. 

Dangerous Descent 

Cheema and Gombu found a 
four-foot-high flag pole planted 
by Americans in 1963, and tied 
the Indian and the Nepalese flags 
on to^ them. They spent 30 
minutes on the summit and took 
photographs. The wind picked 
up speed when they started clim- 
bing down. The weather deterio- 
rated rapidly. The wind had whip- 
ped into a fury by the time they 
descended to the south summit. 
The gcung was not only difflcuit 
but highly dunt^erous as well. 

Meanwhile, another summit 

* • 

party— Sonam Gyatso and 


Sonam Wangyal, supported by 
Sherpas Dawa Norbu, Ang Dawa 
and Gunden — was movipg up. It 
reached the South Col by the 
evening of May 20. 

. The two Sonams reached the 
summit camp on May 21, passed 
the night there and set off for the 
summit at 6-30 a.m. on the 
following day. The Gods were 
kind, and the weather compara- 
tively mild. It took Gyatso and 
Wangyal six hours to reach the 
sumnflt, where they found the 
flags planted two day 3 earlier 
by Cheema and Gombu. The 
Sonams stayed for 60 minutes on 
the summit, planted a new four- 
foot pole and tied the Indian 
Tricolour and the Nepalese flags 
on to it. They climbed down 
in 5^ hours iif deteriorating 
weather to the final camp and 
passed another night in it. As 
they were trying to radio back 
the news of their success from^the 
final camp, the wireless broke 
down. The country and the 
world had to wait for anxious 24 
hours before the news of the 
Indian ‘double* . tccess could 
come m. 

The third summit party, 
formed by C. P. Vohra*and Ang 



Kami, and supported by four at 3 a.m. on May 26, burying 
Sherpas under Dawa Norbu, all the seven tents under five to 
was already on its way to the six feet of snow. Fortunately, 
advance base camp. While the Camp III was not occupied at 
summit party stayed at the final that time. Next day, a team of 
camp on May 23, the Sherpas climbers and Sherpas made their 
under Dawa Norbu started the way to the camp and 
trek back, reaching the advance ' recovered the tents and equip- 
base camp the same afternoon, a ment, and most of the oxygen, 
feat in itself. after a day*long toil. 


The Hat-Trick (May 24) 

Vohra and (Ang Kami left the 
final camp at 5 a.m. on May 24, 
taking full advantage of the' low- 
speed winds. It took them six 
hours, but they finally made the 
summit. India bad equalled the 
existing record set up in 1963. 
Vohra and Ang Kami once again 
planted the Indian and the Napa- 
lese flags on top of Everest. 
They spent the remaining of the 
45-minute-stay taking photo- 
graphs. They reached the final 
camp by a quarter past four in 
the afternoon. The weather was 
deteriorating, and they spent the 
night there, returning to the South 
Col at 10-30 on May 25. 

The Avalanche (May 25) 

The weather further deterio- 
rated and strong winds prevailed 
at higher altitudes. An avalanche 
awqrt over Camp ^II (22,000 ft.) 


Last Summiters 

Meanwhile, a fourth summit 
party had moved up. It consis- 
ted of Capt. H. S. Ahluwalia, 
Shri H. C. S. Rawat, Capt. H. V. 
Bahuguna and assistant 
Sirdar, Phu Dorji with seven 
Sherpas. Leaving the South 
Col (26,200 ft.) at 6-30 a.m. on 
May 28, they reached the final 
camp in two parties at 11 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. the same day. Capt 
Bahuguna developed stomach 
trouble and had to turn back. 

I 

Three More on Top ( May 29) 

The other three left the final 
camp at 5-30 a.m. on May 29 
and reached the summit at 10 
a.m. They found the flags tied 
by earlier parties, hoisted fresh 
Indian* and Napalese flagS and 
the Expedition’s pennant during 
the 30-minute stay at the top. 
They found two rosaries left by 
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Sonam Gyatso, a prayer flag left 
there by Sonam Wangyal and a 
silk scarf left by Nawang Gombu. 
Ahluwalia left a picture of Guru 
Nanak and a rosary, and Phu 
Dorji placed a silver locket 
with a picture of the Dalai Lama 
on the summit. On their way 
back, they collected the walkie- 
talkie set from the south summit 
(28,750 ft.) which they had earlier 
left there because it did not work 
at high altitudes. They reached 
the ridge camp at 3-30 p.m. 

Final Withdrawal (June I) 

The oxygen stocks had by 
now exhausted and the weather 
forecast was none too promising. 
The Expedition, thus, began to 
withdraw from the mountain, 
winding up the camps as they 
came down. They left the base 
camp (17,800 ft.) on the lower 
reaches of the Khumbu glacier on 
June 1, on (heir way back home. 

Affectionate Welcome (June I) 

As the expedition set out on 
the return journey, they were 
affectionately welcomed by Shri 
S. S. Khera, Chairman of the 
Indian Mountaineering Foun- 
dation, at Th..'’ngbo(;he. The 
Chairman had specially flown to 
Kathmandu and thence to Lukfa, 


and made a two-day uphill trek 
to greet the expedition,at Thyang- 
bocho where the majestic 
Everest massif was still within 
sight. 

lAF's Flying Homage (June 9) 

On June 9, the Indian Air 
Force flew over Everest and took 
a large number of photographs of 
the summit just over a week after 
the successful Indian Expedition 
had left the mountain. This 
flight h^ become possible through 
the courtesy of the Nepalese 
Government who permitted the 
lAF to fly over their territory. 
In addition to a team of camera- 
men, Shri H.C. Sarin, Secretary, 
Defence Production in the 
Ministry of Defence, who is also 
a foundernnember of the Indian 
Mountaineering Foundation, was 
aboard the lAF AN-12 aircraft 
during the Photo-reconnaissance 
of Everest. The weather was 
near perfect. Bright June sunshine 
bathed the snowy realm for miles. 
On the day of the* flight the crest 
of Everest was without its prover- 
bial plume, and the entire south- 
east ridge, right up to the summit, 
seemed to have been covered with 
fresh snow, and thdre was a big 
mound of snow on the peak Uke 
a eomice. 
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TEN 


THE INDIAN REPUBLIC 


The Constitution of free India 
came into force on January 26, 
19T>0. It is the lengthiest written 
constitution in the world. It is 
a unique blending of the Presi- 
dential system of the U. S. A. 
and the Parliamentary system of 
the United Kingdom. It is 
federal in structure with a strong 
unitary centre. 

The Constitution declares India 
to be a Sovereign Democratic 
Republic, tlie sovereignty vesting 
in the people of India. It des- 
cribes India as a Union of States. 

The Constitution provides for 
certain fundamental rights of 
Indian citizens, which are invio- 
lable "by the State. These are 
classified under seven heads, viz, 
(1) right to equality, (2) right 
to freedom of (a) speech and 
expression, (b) assembly, (c) 
association, (d) movement, (e) 
residence and settlement, (Q 
propCTty, (g) profession^ occu- 
pation and business, (3) right 
against expioitatioif, (4) right to 
freedom of religion, (.•>) cultural 
right, (6) right to property, and 


(7) right to constitutional reme- 
dies. 

The Constitution also lays down 
certain directive principles of State 
policy, which are not enforceable 
by law but are intended 
to guide the Government policy 
in relation to the^ people. They 
relata to securing, amongst other 
things a fair distribution of 
wealth, equal pay fore qual work, 
free and compulsory education 
up to certain age, establishment 
of Gram Panchyats eU. 

The President is the head of the 
Union a)f India. He is elected by 
an eiectonl college consisting of 
the elected members of the Union 
and State legislatures. In him 
is vested all executive power, 
which, howev/cr, is to be exercised 
by him on the advice of his res- 
ponsible ministers. He holds office 
for a period of five years and is 
eligible for re-election, but only 
once. If he acts contrary to the 
Constitution, impeachment is .the 
only method to femove him from 
office. The principle of minis- 
terial responsibility to the L^s- 
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lature is embodied in the express 
provision, of the Constitution. The 
collective responsibility of the 
ministers to the House of the 
People (Lower House of Parlia* 
ment) is combined with the 
President’s power of dismissing 
individual ministers. The Prime 
Minister is appointed by the 
President, and the other ministers 
are appointed by the President on 
the advice of the Prime Minister. 

The Parliament of the Indian 
Union, like most Parliaments in 
democratic countries, consists of 
two Houses. The Upper House is 
known as the Rajya Sabha (Council 
of States) and the Lower House is 
designated as the Lok Sabha 
(House of the People). These 
two Houses and the President 
together constitute the Parlia- 
ment of India - 

Rajya Sabha 

The composition of the two 
Houses is not alike, more weight 
being given to the Lok Sabha. 
The strength of the Rajya Sabha 
is fixed at a maximum of 2W 
members. Of these, 12 are nomi- 
nated by the President for their 
‘special knowledge or practical 
experience in such matters as 
literature, science, art and social 
service’. The remaining seats are 
allocated to the Various States, 


roughly in proportion to their 
population. 

Lok Sabha 

The Lok Sabha is, however, 
decidedly more powerful. It is 
constituted by direct election on 
the basis of adult suffrage. The 
maximum strength of this House 
is fixed at 500, excluding the 20 
seats allotted to the Union Terri- 
tories and two members of the 
Anglo-Indian community to be 
nominated by the President, if 
he is of the opinion that the com- 
munity is not adequately repre- 
sented in the Lok Sabha. 

Since the population in any 
given region is an ever-changing 
factor, a way must be found of 
readjusting the representation of 
constituencies. This process is 
known as ‘delimitation.' After 
each census, the rcadjusmtent is 
done by the Delimitation Com- 
mission, which was constituted by 
the Delimitation Commission Act 
of 1952. The work of delimitation 
includes the determination of the 
number of parliamentary consti- 
tuencies in each State, their 
extent, the number of seats i^ each 
constituency and the number 
of resdrved seats, if any, for the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

The 500 members of the Lok 
Sabha are distributed among the 
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States in such a way that the 
ratio between the number of 
seats and the population of any 
State is, as far as possible, the 
same for all States. The previously 
prescribed limits of one seat for 
every fi00,000 to 700,000 of the ■ 
population has been ended by 
the Second and Seventh Amend- 
ments of the Constitution. 

The tenure of the Lok Sabha 
is five years. The qualifying age 
for election as a member is 2«'> 
years, which is lower than that 
for the Rajya Sabha but higher 
than the age of 21 prescribed for 
voting rights. 

Election Commission 

An independent organization 
has been set up under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution for 
conducting elections in India. 
Knowb as the Elections Commis- 
sion, it is responsible for the pre- 
paration of electoral rolls and for 
the conduct of elections to Parlia- 
ment, to every State Legislature 
and to the offices of President and 
Vice-4*Ksident. The busiest time 
for the Election Commis|ion is 
during the general elections every 
five years, when it hfls to conduct 
polling simultaneously all o^er the 
vast territory of India. The work 


of preparing and finalizing the 
electoral rolls, the printing of 
ballot papers and the allotment 
of symbols has to begin much in 
advance of the polling dates 
because of the enormous size of 
the task. 

Chairman and Speaker . 

The Rajya Sybha is presided 
over by a Chairman, the office 
being held ex-officio by the Vice- 
President of India. The Deputy 
Chairman is elected from among 
the Members. 

The Lok Sabha, on the other 
hand, has an elected Speaker. 
Both the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker are elected from among 
the Members of the Lok Sabha 
by motions moved in the House. 

Judiciary 

The Supreme Court of India 
set up under the Constitution at 
present, consists of a Chief Justice 
and eleven other Judges. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court are 
appointed by, the President in 
consultation with the Chief Justice 
of India. 

States 

At the head of each State there 
is a Governor appointed by the 
President. Each State has a 
legislature co&posed of one or 
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two Houses. The Legislative Coun- 
cil or the Upper House consists 
of members whose number is 
limited to 25 per cent of the total 
members of the Lower House. Tlte 
Legislative Assembly of a State 


consists of not more than 600 and 
not less than 60 members. There 
is one member per every 75,000 
citizens, elected on the basis of 
adult franchise. 


' The Test of Leadership 

The test of leadership is that it must command loyalty 
in a crisis. When there is no crisis it is very easy to give 
loyalty, but it is in a crisis, really speaking, that loyalty is 
tested. And that quality which commands loyalty in a 
crisis is called leadership. May I tell you that this quality of 
leadership is not a one-way traffic ? It is a two-way traffic. 
As the leader expects loyalty from his followers, the followers 
also must have loyalty from their leaders. When they are 
under fire, the gun or bullet does not make any distinction 
between a leader and his followers. Whether he is a soldier 
or a Commander it treats everybody equally. It is that feeling 
of fellowship, camaraderie, which really speaking creates the 
fighting quality which is essential for any army. 

— Y. B. Chavan 
In a statement to the Rajya Sabha 


OUR NATIONAL SYMBOLS 


A Constitution! an Emblem, a 
Flag and an Anthem, these four 
sum up a nation. Generally, 
symbol can be defined a ''precise 
and crystallised means of expres- 
sion.’' People of all times and 
dimes have used symbols to focus 
their ideas and Sentiments and 


express them in a visual form. 
Modern heraldry is also primarily 
symbolic and decorative. ' Crests 
and emblems, a part of ruodem 
heraldry, serve in addition as a 
means of identification and make 
an appeal to one’s mind. 
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NATIONAL ratIBLBM 

India’s State Emblem is a par- 
tial reproduction of the capital 
of the Mauryan King Asoka’s 
pillar at Sarnath near Varanasi, 
discovered in 1905. It consists of 
an inverted lotus on which rests 
a plinth with the carvings of the 
four racing animals, an elephant, 
a horse, a humped bull and a 
lion, all separated by the four 
chakras, each of 24 spokes, in the 
interspaces; above this are the 
figures of the four lions seated 
back to back. Originally the 
lions carried on their backs, to 
crown all, a stone-wheel of two 
feet and nine inches diameter. 
This wheel, now lying in a multi- 
liated condition, and the inver- 
ted lotus have been dropped from 
India's State Emblem. 

Sarnath, where the famous 
Asokan column stands is the place 
where Ghutama Buddha preached 
his first sermon after enlighten- 
ment — an event reckoned as the 
“Turning of the wheel of law” 
(Dharmachakra - pravartanam). 
The IhJcription on the pillar em- 
bodying Asoka's warning to all 
monks and mns, trying to bring 
about a schism in ^e Order of 
Buddha, proves above all .V>ka’s 
ardent belief in Buddhism. 


In the original, there are four 
lions, ' standing back' to back, 
mounted on an abacus with a 
frieke carrying sculptures in high 
relief of an elephant, a galloping 
horse, a bull and a lion separated 
by intervening wheels (Chakras) 
over a bell-shaped lotus. Carved 
out of a single block of *polished 
sand-stone, the capital was 
crowned by the wheel of the 
Law (Dharma Chakra). 

« 

In the National Emblem adop- 
ted by the Government of India 
on January 26, 1950, only three 
lions are visible, the fourth being 
hidden from view. The wheel 
appears in relief in the centre of 
the abacus with a bull on the 
right and a horse on the left and 
the outlines of the other wheels on 
the extreme rigtit and left. The 
bell-shaped lotus has been omit- 
ted. The words “Satyameva 
Jayate” ( ) from the 

Mundak Upanishad meaning 
“Truth alone triumphs”, are 
inscribed below the Emblem in 
the Devanagari Script. 

NATIONAL ^AG 

The National, Flag is a hori- 
zontal tricolour of deep saffron 
on the top, w|iite in the middle 
and dark green at the bottom in 
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equal proportions. The ratio of 
the width to the length of the Flag 
is two to three. In the centre 
of the white band there is a wheel 
in navy blue to represent the 
Chakra. Its design is that of the 
wheel which appears on the abains 
of the Sarnath Lion Capital. Its 
diameter approximates to the 
width of the white band and it 
has 24 spokes. 

The National Flag was adop- 
ted by the Constituent Assembly 
of India on July 22, 1947; and 
was presented to the nation, on 
behalf of the women of India, at 
the midnight session af the Assem- 
bly on August 14, 1947. 

l/se of Flag 

The Government of India has 
issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Flag 
Code — ^India” to ensure the pro- 
per use and display of the Flag. 
The instructions contained in the 
code prohibit the dipping of the 
Flag to any person or thing. 

No flag or emblem should be 
placed above the National Flag 
or to its right. All flags are placed 
to the left of the National Flag if 
they are hung in a line. When 
other flags are rais^, the National 
Flag must be the highest. No 


other flag shall be flown from the 
same halyard from which the 
National Flag is flown. Where a 
mast has more than one halyard 
all of which do not reach the top- 
of the mast, then the National 
Flag should be displayed at the 
highest point of the mast. 

When the Flag is displayed 
from a staff projecting horizon- 
tally or at an angle from a 
windowsill, balcony, or front of 
a building, the saffron side shall 
be at the further end of the staff. 

When the Flag is displayed in 
a manner otherwise than by being 
flown from a staff, the saffron 
band must be uppermost when it 
is displayed flat and horizontal 
on a wall ; when displayed verti- 
cally, the saffron band should be 
on the right with reference to the 
flag i.e., it should be to the left 
of a person standing facing it. 
When displayed over the middle 
of a street, running east-west or 
north-south, the flag shall be 
suspended vertically with the 

saffron band to the north or to 

« • 

the east as the .case may be. 

<• i. 

When the flag is carried in a 
procession or a parade, it shall be 
either on the marching right, that 
is the flag’s own right, or if there 
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is a line of other flags, in front of 
the centre of the line. 

Normally, the National Flag 
should be flown on all important 
Government buildings such as 
High Courts, Secretariats, Com- 
missioners’ Ofiices, Collectorates, 
Jails and the ofiices of the District 
Boards or Zila Parishads and 
Municipalities. The frontier 
areas may fly the National Flag 
at some special points. The 
President of the Indian Republic 
and the Governors of States have 
their personal flags. 

The use of the flag will, how- 
ever, be unrestricted on certain 
special occasions— such as Re- 
public Day, Independence Day, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday, 
during the National Week and 
on any other days of national 
rejoicing. The display of the 
NatioQal Flag on motorcars, even 
on such occasions will be restrict- 
ed only to those entitled to the 
privilege. 

OUR NATIONAL SONGS 

ORIGIN 

Not every song can be a national 
anthem, whatever 'its literary 
qualities. In fact there are> very 
few national anthems whose merit 


is exclusively literary. What is it, 
then, that distinguishes' a national 
anthem ? Its “singability,” ex- 
perts say, among other things; 
that is, people should be able to 
sing it in chorus. How can the- 
whole nation sing it unless it is 
accessible to everybody ? 

A national anthem, besides its 
singability, has, of course, other 
features also. For instance, it 
should be distinctly national in 
sentiment. 

Two of India’s national songs 
have vied with each other for the 
status of the national anthem. 
They are Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee’s Vande Mataram 
and Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Janaganamana. Each has a hallo- 
wed history. Each evokes nostalgic 
memories. And each is the work 
of one of India's greatest writers. 

Vande Mataram 

Of the two songs, Vande 
Mataram is tl^e older. It occurs 
in Bankimchandra's novel Ananda 
Math published in 1882. Its 
origin, however, «.'.ites much ear- 
lier, perhaps as early as the seven- 
ties of the last, century. The 
first political occasion on which it 
was sung was a^ the 1896 session 
of the Indian National Congress. 
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It was set to music by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Later, 
during the stormy days of the 
anti-partition movement in 
Bengal, its appeal was instantan- 
eous. It was sung during Bengal 
Provincial Conference held at 
Barisal in April 1906 under the 
presidentship of a Muslim. Later 
in the year, Rabindranath -Tagore 
himself sang the song on the open- 
ing day of the Congress session. 
Gradually the first two words of 

t 

the song became the slogan of 
the nationalist movement, despite 
sporadic' protests from some 
Muslims who read a communal 
meaning into the song. These 
two words have inspired people 
to some of the greatest sacrifices 
in human history. 

% 

In 1937, the ‘Congress Working 
Committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose 
and Acharya Narendra Deva to 
examine, in consultation with 
Rabindranath Tagore, the suit- 
ability of the song as a national 
anthem. Earlier it had adopted 
this resolution ; “Taking all 
things into copsideration, there- 
fore, the Committee recommends 
that whenever the Jl^ande Mataram 
n sung at national gatherings. 


only the first two stanzas should 
be sung, with perfect freedom to 
the organizers to sing any other 
song of an unobjectionable char- 
acter, in addition to, or in place 
of, the Vande Mataram song.” 

The only difficulty in adopting 
Vande Mataram as the national 
anthem seems to have been that 
it did not lend itself to harmoni- 
zation. Experts were of the 
opinion that its melody was 
“somewhat shapeless and too 
diffuse to stand harmonization.” 

Janaganaman\ 

Mahatma Gandhi describes 
Janaganamana not only as a song 
but as a “devotional hymn.” 
The song was first sung at a poli- 
tical meeting on December 27, 
1911, on the second day of the 
Congress session. On the first day 
Vande Mataram had been sung 
as usual. The early confroversy 
regarding the identity of the 
“Dispenser of India’s Destiny,” 
“King of Kings,” “Eternal 
Charioteer,” etc, to whom the 
song is addressed, was unfortunate 
though inconsequential.' U was 
even « asserted that all these 
epithets were meant for King 
Emperor George V who happened 
to b« on a visit to India at the 
time. The poet himself had to 
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warn the public against such 
malicious interpretation. In his 
own words, “I should only insult 
myself if I cared to answer 
those who consider me capable 
of such unbounded stupidity as 
to sing in praise of George the • 
Fourth or George the Fifth as the 
Eternal Charioteer leading the 
pilgrims on their journey through 
countless ages of the timeless his- 
tory of mankind.” 

Bharata Vid/iata was the title 
under which the song was first 
published in the January (1912) 
number of Tattvabodhini Patrika, 
of which Rabindranath Tagore 
was the editor. The poet him- 
self translated it into English in 
1916 under the title The Morning 
song of India. In 1936, a fasci- 
mile of the poet’s translation 
made its appearance in the 
Madanapalle College Magazine 
of Mabras. 

• 

Subhas Chandra Bose’s Azad 
Hind Government rendered the 
song into Hindustani and adopted 
the new version as their national 
anthem. They recorded that 
“Tagores song Jayo he has 
become our nationl anthenff” 

AooPTiodv 

In 1947, the Indian delegation 
to the United Nations were asked 


for their national anthem which 

t 

was to be played on a particular 
occasion. But none existed at the 
time. They referred the matter to 
their Government which, as a 
provisional measure, decided in 
favour of Janaganamana. A 
gramophone record of the song 
was accordingly played by the UN 
orchestra. It was an instantaneous 
success. The tune, Jawaharlal 
Nehru observed, “was greatly 
appreciated and .representatives 
of many nations asked for a 
musical score of this new tune 
which struck them as distinctive 
and dignified.” 

The superiority of Janaganamana 
over Vande Mataram lies mainly 
in its “singability.” To quote 
an expert, “even the most unmu- 
sical of us can join in a chorus 
singing Janaganamana and not by 
badly out of step. ’ 

On January 24, 1950, the 
Constituent Assembly adopted 
Janaganamana^ as the national 
anthem. Its President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, issuing a state- 
ment to this effo-t, observed : 
“The composition consisting of 
the words and music known as the 
Janaganamana shall be used for 
official purpoys as the national 
anthem of India, subject to such 
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alteration in the words as the 
<jovernment may authorize as 
occasion ari^s, and the song 
Vande Mataram, which has played 
a historic part in struggle for 
Indian freedom, shall be honour- 
ed equally with the Janaganamana 
and shall have equal status with 
it.’* ‘ 

Usage 

The Armed Forces have clear 
instructions regarding the occa- 
sions on which they may plaf the 
National ' Anthem. It may be 
played. 

(а) When the National Salute 
is given ; 

(б) For the President and 
Governors (within their 

- ^States) oh all ceremonial 
(Occasions; 

(f) When the Loyal Toast is 
given in the Armed Forces; 

(d) On the breaking of 
the Nationgil Flag on 
the Independence and 
Republic Days; 

(e) At the hoisting of the 
Colours in the Navy; and 

if) When the National Flag 
is brought ^n parade for 
attestation. 


The National Salute, which 
replaced the “Royal Salute” in 
January 1950, is given to the 
President of the Republic of 
India, Governors of States (within 
their own jurisdiction) and 
visiting foreign heads of States 
and Prime Ministers on all 
ceremonial occasions. For the 
foreign heads of States and 
Prime Ministers their respective 
national anthems are played first 
followed by the Indian National 
Anthem. 

For other dignitaries on cere- 
monial occasions the General 
Salute is given by the Armed 
Forces. But the President and 
Governors (in^their own States) 
are entitled to the National 
Salute when the National Anthem 
is played in accompaniment. 

The National Anthem is 
played on January 26 and August 
1.5 every year at the time of 
unfurling the National Flag whe- 
ther the dignitaries mentioned 
above are present or not. It is 
not to be played for the ^Pjime 
Minister except on special occa- 
sions ^ specified by Services 
Headquarters, 

The correct words of the 
National Authem as adopted by 
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Services Headquarters are given 
below : 

jaDa-gana-mana-adhinayaka Jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata 
Puiyaba-Sindhu-Giyrata-Maratha- 
Dravida-Vtkala-Banga 
Vindbya-Himachala-Yamutia-Ganga- 
Uchchal-Jaladhi-taranga 
Tava Subha name jage, 

Tava Subha asisa mag^ 

Gahe tava jaya-gatha 
Jana-gana-mangala-dayaka jaya he 
Bharata-bhagya-vidhata 
Jaya he, Jaya he, Jaya he, 

Jayajaya jaya jaya he ! 

" 

Similar usages have been pres* 

I mbed for other administrations 
and the general public by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. These 
regulations seek to ensure that 
the dignity of the National 
Anthem does not suffer from 
indiscriminate use. That is why 
cinema houses and theatres are 
•discouraged from playing it except 
on special occasions. And when* 
‘ever it Is played people should 
stand as a*mark of respect. In 
no circumstances should it be 
played for more than a minute. 
( English rendering of the National 
Anthem by Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
•Ftbruary 28. 1919) 

THEMQgNING SONG OP INDA 

Thou art i.ie rules of the 
minds of all people, dispenser of 
India's destiny. Thy name reu- 


ses the heart of the Punjab, Sind, 
Gujrat and Maratha, of the 
Dravid and Orissa dnd* Bengal; 
it echoes in the hills of the 
Vindhyas and Himalayas, min* 
gles in the music of the Jamuna 
.and Ganges and is chanted by 
the waves of the Indian Sea. 
They pray for the blessing and 
sing thy praise. The saving of 
all people waits in thy hand, thou 
dispenser of India’s destiny. 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 

¥ANDE MATARAM 
Vande Mataram ' « 

Sujalam, suphalSm, malayaja shitalam 
Shasyashyamalam, Mataram ! 

Shubhrajyotsna pulakitayamimm, 
Phullakusumita drumadala shobhinim 

Suhasinim, sumadhura bhashinim, 
Siikhadam, vardam Mataram ! 

(English trfinslation by^Sri Aurobindo) 

Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams. 
Bright with thy orchard gleams, 
Cool with thy winds of delight. 
Dark fields waving. Mother of 
might. 

Mother free. » 

Glory of moonlight dreams 
Over thy branches and 16rdly 
streams. 

Clad in thy blossommg trees. 
Mother, giver of ease. 

Laughing low and sjveet ! 

Mother, I kiss thy feet. 

Speaker sweet and low ! 

Mother, to thee l^bow. 


Playing of National Anthem 
JANAGANAMANA 
( Notation by Herbert Murrill ) 



ELEVEN 


ARMED FORCES OF INDIA 


With the attainment of free- 
dom by India in 1947 the defence 
of the country has become 
a responsibility of the Indian 
people. Effective from the date 
of India becoming a sovereign 
Republic, the whole defence set 
up was stabilised and moulded in 
a way to suit the needs and 
traditions of a free country. 

The Armed Forces of India 
consist of three Services — Army, 
Navy and Air Force, each under 
a separate head, designated as : 

Chief of the Army Staff, 

Chief of the Naval Staff and 

Chief of the Air Staff. 

The President of the Republic 
is the Supreme Commander of the 
Arm^ forces. The Minister of 
Defence is the head of the defence 
organisation .• d is responsible to 
Parliament for all matters con- 
cerning the Armed Force? and 
for the implementation of the 


Government’s policy on defence 
matters. Thus, the Ministry of 
Defence provides over-all supervi- 
sion, guidance and co-ordination 
to the three Service Headquar- 
ters, which, under their respective 
Chiefs of Staff, exercise day-to- 
day q^ministrative control over 
their respective Services. . 

COMMITTEES 

For expeditious handling of 
work, a network of committees 
has been established at different 
levels. 

Committees of the Cabinet 

The supreme, responsibility for 
national defence rests with the 
Cabinet presided over by the 
Prime Minister. The Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet, which 
is a standing Commit ee, is to deal 
with all important questions 
relating to defence^on behalf of the 
Cabinet and put up to the Cabinet 
such matters as»they may consider 
necessary. Since the beginning 
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of the present emergency, the 
Emergency Committee of the 
Cabinet, which is an ad hoc 
Committee of the Cabinet, deals 
with all important matters relat- 
ing to the present emergency, 
including defence. The Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet has* 
recently been reconstituted. 

The National Defence Council 
and its two sub-committees, the 
Military Affairs Committee and 
the ^Citizen* Central Committee, 
continue to function. The 

tK 

National Defence Council and the 
Military Affairs Committee each 
met 3 times during the year. 
These Committees have been 
recently reconstituted. 

Committees of Secretaries 

At the Secretariat level, to 
ensure co-ordination of action in 
a quick and efficient manner, the 
Emergency Committee of Secret- 
aries has been functioning since 
the onset of Emergency in Octo- 
ber 1962. There are other 
committees, namely the Production 
Committee of Secretaries and 
the Economic Committee of 
Secretaries, which attend to co- 
ordination of action on matters 
concerning production, supplies 
and services. -A Munitions 


Committee was also set up in 
September, 1963 for taking 
expeditious decisions in regard to 
provisioning and procurement of 
weapons and equipment. 

Committees to assist 
the Defence Minister 

There are three Defence 
Minister’s (Inter-Service) Com- 
mittees, composed of the Defence 
Minister, the Minister of Defence 
Production, the Minister of 
Defence Supplies, the Deputy 
Defence Minister, the Defence 
Secretary, the Scientific Adviser, 
the three Chiefs of Staff and the 
Financial Adviser (Defence). The 
Defence Minister’s Inter-Service 
Committee (A) deals with plans 
and papers on Defence subjects. 
Inter- Service Committee (B) deals 
with Welfare problems relating to 
the three Services and Inter- 
Service Committee (C) - with 
matters pertaining to works and 
construction for all the three 
Services. In addition to these 
committees, there are Defence 
Minister’s Army, Navy and Air 
Force Committees for dealing 
with important matters pertain- 
ing tdeach Service. 

I 

Other Committees in the 
Ministry under the Chairman- 
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ship of the Defence Minister are 
the Production Committee and 
the Appellate Committee on 
Pensions. 

The Production Committee 
deals with matters relating to the 
indigenous production of Defence 
stores and equipment to meet the 
requirements of the Armed For- 
ces. The Committee is presided 
over by the Minister of Defence 
and includes among its members 
the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion, the Minister of Defence 
Supplies, the Deputy Defence 
Minister, Defence Secretary, 
Special Secretary, Department of 
Defence Production, the Scientific 
Adviser, the three Chiefs of Staff 
and the Financial Adviser 
(Defence). 

The Appellate Committee 
,on Pensions provides a final 
forum of appeal in respect of 
disability and family pensions 
claims of the Armed Forces 
personnel. The Committee 
consists of the Minister of 
Defence, the Minister of Defence 
Production, the Deputy Defence 
Minister^the Defence Secretary, 
the Chief of S .iff concerned, the 
Director General, Armed Forces 
Medical Service, the Financial 
Adviser (Defence) and the JAG 


of a Service other than that to 
which the applicant belonged. 

The Defence Research and 
Development Council is 
responsible for co-ordinating and 
4irecting scientific research relat- 
ing to Defence problems, 
particularly the development and 
improvement of eq iipment 
required by the Armed Forces. 
The Council consists of the 
Defence Minister, the Minister of 
Defence Production, the Minister 
of Defe.fce Supplies, the Defence 
Secretary, the Special Secretary 
(Defence Production), the three 
Chiefs of Staff, the Financial 
Adviser (Defence), the Scientific 
Adviser, the Director General of 
Armed Forces Medical Service 
and the Director General, Council 
of Scientific &* Industrial 
Research. 

Whenever the Defence 
Minister is at headquarters, 
meetings are held by him every 
morning and these are attended 
by the Cabinet Secretary, the 
Defence Secretary, the Special 
Secretary (Defence Production) 
and the Chiefs of Staff. At these 
meetings, latest developments on 
our borders and those in the 
country having •a bearing on 
Defence are discussed so as to 
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enable the Ministry and the 
Chiefs of Staff to take prompt 
action. The meetings provide a 
forum for day-to-day review of 
policy matters and also enable 
important problems of the Ser- 
vices to be brought to the notice 
of the Minister directly to 
facilitate co-ordinated and quick 
action. 

Chiefs of Staff Committee 

The Chief of the Army 
Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff 
and the Chief of the Air Staff 
meet as the Chiefs of Stalf Com- 
mittee which is presided over by 
the member who has been longest 
on the Committee. The Chiefs 
of Staff Committee are collecti- 
vely the professional, military 
advisers to the Government on 
important defence matters. The 
Committee is in turn assisted by 
several sub-Committces, dealing 
with specific problems relating 
to planning, intelligence, training, 
etc. The Secretariat for the 
Committee and the sub-Com- 
mittees is provided by the 
Cabinet Secretariat (Military 
Wing). 

The Chief of Staff of the 
Service concerned is responsible 
for enactment of decisions of the 


various policy organs through 
the agencies under his Com- 
mand. 

Parliamentary committee 

An Informal Consultative 
Committee on Defence has been 
appointed by the Parliament from 
among its members to keep itself 
informed of all developments in 
the Ministry and to give advice 
whenever it is sought by the 
Ministry. All legislative and 
financial proposals arc placed 
before this Committee. 

Functions of the Ministry of Defence 
Including' Department of Defence 

Production and that of Defence 
Supplies 

The functions of the Ministry 
fall under the following important 
heads ; — 

* < 

1. Defence of India and every 
part thereof including prepa- 
ration for defence and all 
such acts as may be con- 
ducive in times of war to its 
prosecution, and jiftcr its 
termination to effective 
'demobilisation. 

2. The Armed Forces of the 
'Union, namely. Army, Navy 

and Air Force. 
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3. The Reserves of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

4. The Territorial Army and the 
Auxiliary Air Force. 

6. The National Cadet Corps. 

Works relating to Army, 
Navy and Air Force and 
Ordnance Factories. 

7. Remounts, Veterinary and 
Farms Organisation. 

8. Canteen Stores Department 
(India). 

9. Civilian Services paid from 

Defence F.stimates. 

10. Hydrographic surveys and 
preparation of navigational 
charts. 

11. Formation of Cantonments, 
dclimitation/excision of Can- 
tonment areas, local self- 
government in such areas, 
the constitution and powers 
within such areas of Canton- 
ment Boards and authorities 
and the regulation of house 
accommodation (including 
the (Control of rents) in such 
are^. 

12. Acquisition, reqhisitioning, 
custody and relinquishnjent 
of land and property for 


defence purposes. Eviction of 
unanthorised occupants from 
defence land and property. 

13. Matters relating to ex-service- 
men including pensioners. 

Department of Defence Production 

14. Defence Production and 
Organisation. 

li>. Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 

16. Bharat Electronics Ltd, 

17. Mazagon Dock Ltd. • 

18. Garden Reach Workshop 
Ltd. Calcutta. 

19. Praga Tools Ltd. 

20. Defence Research and Deve- 
lopment Organisation 

The Minister of Defence 

The Minister of Defence is the 
head of the Defence Organisation. 
The responsibility for the adminis- 
trative and operational control of 
the Armed Forces rests with ’him 
through his Ministr' and the three 
Services Headquarters. He is 
responsible to Parliament for : 

(a) All matters relating to the 
Defence Forces. 
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(b) Answering all questions 
in Parliament in relation 
to the Defence Forces ; 

(c) Appropriation of funds ; 

(d) Allotment of funds to the 
various defence agencies 
according to the broad 
policy outlined by the 
Defence Minister’s 
Committee ; 

(e) Control and direction of 
research policy ; 

ff 

(0 Correlation of all activities 
—civil and ministerial to or 
for purposes of defence : 

(g) Administration of the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Organisation of the Ministry 

The Ministry of Defence 

consists of the Ministry proper 

which is responsible for the work 
% 

connected with the three services 
and* inter-scrvicc organisations, 
and the Department of Defence 
Production which is responsible 
for all matters relating to Defence 
Production and research and 
development. A new Department 
of Defence Supplies has been 


recently created to look after 
supplies connected with Defence. 

The Secretary of Defence is 
the Head of the Organisation. 
He is assisted by Secretaries of 
various ranks, such as Joint 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries. The 
Ministry is divided into a number 
of sections, each concerned with 
a particular service or Branch/ 
Director of that service. .A section 
of the Ministry controls directly 
those departments which are- 
placed under its jurisdiction. 

Inter-Services Organisations 

There are a number of inter- 
Services organisations, directly 
administered by the Ministry of 
Defence, dealing with matters of 
common concern to the three 
Services. 

1. Office of the Chief Administ- 
rative Officer 

The Chief Administrative 
Officer is responsible foe : •- 

(a) all matters relating to the 
civilian gazetted and non- 
gazetted staff of Armed 
Forces Headquarters and 
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Inter-Service Organisa- 
tion. 

(b) Office accommodation 
for the Defence Head- 
quarters and residential 
accommodation for Ser- 
vice officers employed in _ 
the Armed Forces Head- 
‘ quarters and Inter- 
Service Organisation. 

2. Directorate General, National 

Cadet Corps 

This organisation, under 
the charge of a Director General 
of the rank of Major-General is 
responsible for all matters con- 
nected with the National Cadet 
Corps. For the purpose of 
administration the country has 
been divided into 16 Directorates 
each in charge of a Director 
NCC of the rank of Brigadier of 
Colonel or equivalent. 

3. Office of the Director General. 

Armed Forces Medical 

Services 

The DGAFMS is the 
bead of the integrated medical 
services for the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force. There is a 
Medical Services Advisory Com- 
mittee (with the Director Genera] 
as Chairman and the Directors of 
Medical Services « of the Army, 


the Navy and the Air Force as 
members) which ihakes recom- 
mendations to Government 
through the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, on matters of medical 
organisation or policy. The 
Director General is also the 
Chairman of the Armed Forces 
Medical Research Committee of 
the Research and Development 
Council and, in this capacity, is 
responsible for advising on 
research in subjects relating to 
Service medicine. He maintains 
liaison with the Director General 
of Health Services, the Medical 
Council and the Defence Service 
Medical organisations of other 
countries. The Armed Forces 
Medical College, Poona, the 
Armed Forces Medical Store 
Depots at Bombay, Lucknow, 
Delhi Cantt. and Poona, the 
Artificial Limb Centre at Poona 
and the Armed Forces Blood 
Transfusion Centre, Delhi'Cantt. 
function under his direct control. 

4 . Directorate of Public Relations 
( Formerly Armed Forces 
Information Office ) 

This Office which Is con- 
cerned with, the public relations 
work of the Ministry of Defence 
and *the Armed Forces is now 
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under the Director of Public 
Relatious, who is an officer of the 
Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, which also pro- 
vides some technical staff. All 
other officers are appointed by 
the Ministry of Defence. This 
arrangement is designed to meet 
the special requirements of the 
Armed Forces within the overall 
publicity policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Theie are Public Relations 
Officers of this Organisation in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Chandigarh, 
Jammu, Lucknow, Shillong and 
Srinagar. There is a Public 
Relations Unit attached to the 
Indian Contingent of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in 
Gaza. In addition, eight Public 
Relations Units have been raised 
or sanctioned for coverage of the 
activities of the Armed Forces 
on the northern borders. 

.*>. The Armed Forces Film and 
Photo Division 

This organisation is 
unde( q Film Officer and caters 
to the needs of the three Services 
with i%gard to the production, 
procurement and distribution of 
films, film strips and photo- 
giaphs, intended for trainihg or 


record purposes. For production 
of films, this organisation works 
in liaison with the Films Division 
of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. The Armed 
Forces Film and Photo Division 
functions under the over-all 
supervision of the Director of 
Public Relations. 

6. Military Lands and Canton^ 
ments 

This Directorate is res- 
ponsible for delimitation and the 
administration of cantonment 
areas, and also for the manage- 
ment of Military lands and 
buildings not in the active use of 
the Armed Forces. It also deals 
with acquisition, requisition and 
hiring of lands and buildings for 
the use of the Armed Forces and 
the disposal of such military lands 
and buildings as are declared 
permanently surplus to 
requirements. 

The Director, Military Lands 
and Cantonments is assisted by a 
Joint Director and other officers 
at his Headquarters at Delhi. A 
Deputy Director and Staff 
Officer are also posted to each of 
the Command Headquarters. At 
present, there are 17 military 
estate circles and 62 cantonments 
in the country.^ 



7. Sc)aol of Foreign Languages 

The . Scjiool of Foreign 
Languages provides facilities for 
instruction in foreign languages 
to Service personnel and civilian 
employees of the Government of 
India. A limited number of 
outsiders is also admitted, subject 
to the availability of seats. The 
School provides instruction in 
Arabic, Burmese, Chinese, 
French, German, Japanese, 
Persian, Russian, Spanish and 
Tibetan languages. 

S. Historical Section 

This Section is compiling the 
history of post-partition military 
operations. It supplies infor- 
noation on military history and 
allied subjects .to the Ministry 
and the Services, and inter-alia, 
advises them in the selection of 
designs and mottos for flags, 
crests, emblems, etc. for the 
Services. It assists military units 
in preparing their regimental 
histories, and the Battle Honours 
Committee in the verification of 
claims of battle honours in World 
War II and subsequent opera- 
tions. This section has now been 
entrusted with' the work of 
preparing an account of the role 
played by Indian 'troops abroad 


since Independcuce, /. r. 
Korea, Indo-China, Lebanon, 
Gaza and Congo ; and also the 
writing of histories on the police 
action in Hyderabad 1948 and 
liberation of Goa 1961. Material 
for writing the history of opera- 
tions in NEFA and Ladakh 
(1962) is also being collected. 

9. National Defence College 

The National Defence College 
provides training to officers of 
the rank of Colonel and above 
and equivalent ranks in the 
Navy and the Air Force and 
civilian officers of appropriate 
rank and experience. The studies 
at the College relate to strategic, 
economic, scientific, political and 
industrial aspects of National 
Defence. 

10. Indian Soldier s\ Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board 

ISS & A Board is intended to 
render assistance to ex-Service- 
men and their families and also 
to look after the domestic 
interests of serving porsunnel 
who are away from their homes. 
The Board also administers a 
number of welfare funds. The 
Central Board at Delhi which has 
the Defence Minister as Chair- 



man is assisted in its work in 
each State by a State Board with 
the Governor as Chairman. 
There are also District Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Boards in 
districts where the number of 
serving personnel and their 
families exceeds a certain limit. 

11. Directorate General of 

Resettlement 

It formulates, in collaboration 
with Central Ministries, State 
Governments and other official 
and non-official organisations, 
schemes for the rehabilitation of 
ex-service personnel in Govern- 
ment/private services, land 
colonies, vocational/technical 
trades, transport services, small- 
scale business/occupations, etc. 
It also supervises implementation 
of such schemes and arranges 
for the release of loans and grants 
to the State Governments in 
connection with these 'schemes. 

12. Services Sports Control 

Board 

Thf Services Sports Control 
Board co-ordinates the conduct 
of organised sports among per- 
sonnel of the three <Services and 
also holds the Inter-Service 
championships in various sports 


events. Officers of the three 
Services, by rotation, are appoin- 
ted as Chairman and Secretary of 
the Board. 

Organisations under the 

Department of Defence 
Production 

Directorate General of Ordnance 
Factories 

The Director General of 
Ordnance Factories is responsible 
for the administration and control 
of the Ordnance Factories. There 
are 24 Ordnance Factories 
comprising 8 General Engineer- 
ing, li Metallurgical, 5 Clothing 
and Leather, 2 Chemical, 
3 FiUing-cum- Engineering and 
1 Cable Factory. These Factories 
are located all ,pver India and 
manufacture armaments and 
other equipment required by the 
three Services. The D.G.O.F. is 
also responsible for the planning, 
construction ' and establishment 
of new Ordnance Factories. 

Directorate General of Inspection 

The Director General of 
Inspection is responsible for the 
inspection of arms, ammunition 
and equipment manufactured in 
the Ordnance* Factories, Public 



Sector Undertakings and in the 
civil sector including certain stores 
ordered through D. G. S. & D. 
In addition, the Directorate 
General investigates the possibili- 
ties of indigenous production of 
imported items of Defence stores 
and items developed by the 
Research and Development 
Organisation. It also tenders 
technical advice on stores used by 
the Services and helps in investi- 
gating defects where failures of 
stores, while iq use, are reported. 

The Directorate General of 
Inspection is divided into five 
Directorates each under a Tecii- 
nical Director. Each Director 
is responsible for the working of 
the various Inspection Establish- 
ments in his Division. There 

% 

are 30 main Ins]1cction Establish- 
ments and a number of wings/ 
detachments located alongside 
the Ordnance Factorics/Public 
Sector Undertakings and in 
important industrial centres. 

An.important function of the 
Inspection Services is laboratory 
testing of materials and finished 
stores to ensure compliance with 
specifications. For this purpose 


a network of independent labo- 
ratories has been organised at all 
important stations to ensure 
speedy inspection of supplies. 

Directorate of Planning and 
Co-ordination 

This Directorate provides 
the secretariat for the Defence 
Production Board. Having re- 
gard to the requirements of the 
Services for arms, ammunition 
and other equipment, and taking 
into account the capacity of the 
existing Ordnance Factories, 
public sector undertakings and 
also the civil industry, it is also 
responsible for recommending 
steps for augmenting production 
cither by stepping up the existing 
capacity of the Ordnance Fact- 
ories or by the setting up of new 
production units. 

* Research and Development 
Organisation 

This Organisation is under 
the overall charge of the Soieatific 
Adviser to the Minister of 
Defence who is also the Director 
Genera! of Research and Develop- 


* Fur details, .see chapter twelve. 
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ment. The organisation is 
responsible for research, design 
and development of all varieties 
of equipment for the Defence 
Forces. There are a number of 
Development Establishments and 
Research Laboratories located all 
over India. The R & D Head- 
quarters has a number of Techni- 
cal Groups (vjr. Armaments, 
Electronics, Engineer equipment. 
Aeronautics, Research Labora- 
tories, Defence Standardisation, 
Psychological Research, Scientific 
Evaluation), the Fire Adviser’s 
office as well as a Directorate 
of Administration. In addition, 
for advising the Service HQ on 
day-to-day scientific matters, 
senior scientists are attached as 
Scientific Advisers to the three 
Services HQ and at the HQ 
Army Commands. A number of 
Research and Development 
pancls«and committees also exist 
to advise on research and deve- 
lopment policies and programmes 
and to review periodically the 
progress of projects in specified 
fields. 

Autonomous undertakings 

Controlled by the Minfttry 
of Defencp 

The following are the 
public sector undertakings coq,- 


trolled by the Department of 
Defence Production : — 

(/) Hindustan Aeronautics 

Limited, Bangalore 

This single aircraft corpora- 
tion formed on 1st October, 1964, 
comprises the former Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd. Bangalore, the 
Aircraft Manufacturing Depot, 
Kanpur and the Aeronautics 
India, Ltd. The corporation 
now consists of the following five 
divisions : 

(i) B'mgalore Division — 
(erstwhile Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd) undertakes 
mainly the manufacture, 
overhaul and repair of 
aircraft e|^gines and re- 
lated accessories. 

(ii) Kanpur Division. — For 
the manufacture of Avro 
T4S aircraft and Gliders. 

(i.i) Nasik Division. — For the 
maiM.facture of . Air- 
frames for MIG 21 
aircraft. 

(iv) Koraput •Division. — For 
the manufacture of Aero- 
engines* for MIG 2L 
aircraft. 
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(vi) Hyderabad Division . — ^For 
the manufacture of 
Electronic instruments 
and equipment required 
for MIG aircraft. 

{2) Bharat Electronics Limited, 
Bangalore 

This company is engaged in 
the manufacture of various elect- 
ronic equipment and components 
required primarily by the Defence 
Services, as also civil Govern- 
ment Departments and the Radio 
Industry. 

(3) Garden Reach Workshops 
Limited. Calcutta 

Garden Reach Workshops 
Ltd., has facilities for repairs and 
refits to ships and river-craft and 
construction of medium-sized 
vessels. It also undertakes the 
construction of OT cranes and 

other engineering equipment. 

« 

(4) Mazagon Dock Limited, 
Bombay 

This company provides repair 
service to ships calling at Bombay 
apart from taking«up construction 
work to meet civilian and Navy 


needs. Construction of Frigates 
for the Indian Navy is also to be 
undertaken by this company. 

(5) Praga Tools Limited. 

Secunderabad 

This company is engaged in 
the manufacture of small tools, 
measuring instruments, etc. 

(6) Bharat Earth Movers 

Limited, Bangalore 

This company was originally 
set up in May 1964 for manu- 
facture of Heavy Earth Moving 
Equipment. With the merger 
with it of Rail-coaches Division 
of the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., 
it is also responsible for manu- 
facture of rail-coaches. 

Ministry of Finance 
( Defence ) 

There is a branch of the 
Ministry of Defence known as the 
Ministry of Finance (Defence), 
with the Financial Adviser as its 
head. This branch assists the 
Ministry of Defence and the 
Armed Forces in obtaining the 
sanctions of the Ministry of 
Finance to the financial aspects 
of their proposals and also ensures 
ready financial advice on the 
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spot. The over-all control of this 
branch is exercised by the 
{•inance Minister himself and 
subject to his control the Finan- 
cial Adviser has the full authority 
to sanction any expenditure for 
the Armed Forces and is available 
for advice to the Defence 
Minister, the Defence Secretary, 
the Service Chiefs and other 
senior officers of the Armed 
Forces Headquarters, A large 
organisation functions under him 
which is juxtaposed with the 
service Headquarters at various 
levels. 


Defence Accounts Department 

This department works under 

the administrative control of the 

Ministry of Finance (Defence). 

Its duties broadly are : 

(a) to maintain the pay and 
accounts of officers, J.C.Os. 
and other ranks ; 

(b) to carry out internal audit 
of Defence Accounts ; 

(c) to p^y and account for all 
charges including} bills for 
supplies and services 
rendered; 


(d) to disburse pay and allowan- 
ces, mis<'ellaneous' charges 
and pensions, etc: 

(c) to audit store accounts of 
units, formations and depots 
of all the three services, and 

(f) to maintain store and manu- 
facturing accounts of Ord- 
nance Factories and the 
Dockyard and Military Engi- 
neering Services.. 

The Controller General of 
Defence Accounts deals with 
expenditure incurred by the Army 
through the following controllers 
working under him : — 

1, The Command Controller of 
Defence Accounts ; 

3. The Controller of Military 
Pensions ; 

3. The Controlfer of Ordnance 
and Clothing Factories ; * 

4. The Controller of Defence 
Accounts, Poona ; 

5. The Controller of Defence 
Accounts, Secunderabad. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL 


In order to deal with the 
emergency created by the Chinese 
aggression in October, 1962, a 
National Defence Council has 
been set up with the Prime 
Minister as the Chaiiman. This 
Council advises the Central 
Government in such matters as 
directly or indirectly affect the 
defence of the country. 


The functions of the Council 
are to : 

(i) take stock of the situation 
and arrangements for national 
defence, from time to time, and 
advise Government on matters 
relating to defence, 

(ii) assist in building up and 
suitably guiding the national will 
to fight the aggressor, 

' (iii) suggest to the Citizens' 
Central Committee such measures 
as may be considered necessary 
for the utilisation of public parti- 
cipation in national defence, and 

(iv) advise Gov ernment 
generally on such other matters 
as may be helpfii) in prosecuting 
the fight against the aggressor. 


The Council was reconstituted 
as its two-year tenure was 
over. 

The Council now has 28 
members, as against 33 when 
it was set up in 1962. 

The members of the National 
Defence Council are : 

Prime Minister Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shustri (Chairman) 

Shri Gulzarilal Nanda 

Shri T.T. Krishnamachari 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi 

Sardar Swaran Singh 

Shn Y.B. Chavan 

Shri G.M. Sadiq, Chief Minister. 
J. & K. 

Shri S. Nijalingappa, Chief 
Minister, Mysore 

Shri Ram Kishan, Chief Minister, 
Punjab 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani, 
Chief Minister. Uttar Pradesh 

Shri P. C. Sen, Chief Minister, 
West Bengal 

Shri p.P. Chaliha, Chief Minister, 
Assam 

Chief of the Army Staff 
Chief of the Naval Staff 
Chief of the Air Staff 



filter and tobacco 
perfectly matched 



tormmftrlO 
At/ngrtM iW/rtA'iJb 


*HELP VS TO HELP YOV> 


‘^Cleanliness is next to Godliness**, according to an old 
adage. Clean surroundings radiate joy. More than that 
theybhelp in controliing diseases. On Railway Platforms, 
in Waiting Rooms and in Carriages, etc., where peopie 
gather* it is of paramount importance to maipjtain proper 
hygienic conditions, to preserve the heaith of the passen- 
gers. You can help the Railways in this fight against 
diseases by : 

EXTENDING YOUR CO-OPERATION 
FOR KEEPING THE SURROUNDINGS 
CLEAN AND BY AVAILING OF THE 
SERVICES Of SANITARY STAFF 
PROVIDED AT STATIONS WHENEVER 
REQUIRED. 

NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Lieutenant General Sant Singh 

Lieutenant General S. P. P. 
Thorat, AC, DSO 

Shri Kamaraj Nadar 
ShriAsoka Mehta 
Shri Atulya Ghosh 
Shri Frank Anthony 
The Maharaja of Patiala 
Shri S.S. Khera 
Dr. H.J. Bhabha 
Dr. D.S. Kothari 
Cabinet Secretary 


Defence Secretary 

Scientific Adviser to the Minister 
of Defence 

All Chief Ministers, other than 
those named above, will also 
attend the meetings of the Council 
if they are in Delhi whenever the 
Council meets. 

The setting up of the National 
Defenee Council was first an- 
nounced on November 6, 1962, 
17 days after the Chinese attack. 


EQUIVALENT RANKS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Army 

Navy 

Air force 

Fit'ld Marshal 

Admiral of the Fleet 

Marshal of the A.F. 

General 

Admiral 

Air Chief Marshal 

Lieutenant-General 

Vice Admiral 

Air Marshal 

Major General 

Rear Admiral 
i Commodore First Class 

Air Vice Marshal 

Brigadier 

( Commodore Second Class 

Air Commodore 

Colonel 

Captain 

Group Captain 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Commander 

Wing Commander 

Major 

Lieutenant Commander 

Squadron Leader 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Flight Lieutenant 


i Sub Lieut. 

Flying officer 

Lieutenant 

\ Senior Commissioned , 
1 Officer 


2nd Lieutenant 

Commissioned Officer 

Pilot officer 



SERVICES HEADQUARTERS AND INTER-SfeRVlCE ORGANISATIONS UNDER THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

(EXCLUDING DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION) 
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RESEARCH AND PRODUQION 


In view of large-scale expan- 
sion in defence science activity 
in the country. Research and 
Development Council was consti- 
tuted in the middle of 1902 , with 
the Defence Minister as Chair- 
man. It carries on its work in 
close co-operation with civilian 
organisations engaged in the 
effective application of scientific 
knowledge. Apart from the 
Defence Minister the other mem- 
bers of the Council are : 

The Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction (Vice-Chairman), 

The Defence Secretarj, 

The Secretary for Defence 
Production, 

The Scientific Adviser to the 
Defence Minister, 

The Director-General of C.S. 
I.R., 

The Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, 

The Fitianciai Adviser 
(Defence), 


The Controller-General of 
Defence Production and 

The Chief Controller of Re- 
search and Development. 

The Council has under it the 
Research and Development 
Organisation headed by the 
Scientific Adviser. 

As a supporting organisation 
of the armed forces, the Research 
and Development Organisation 
has to : 

(a) render scientific advice to 
the three Service Head- 
quarters, 

\ 

(b) carry out applied research to 
solve the problems of the 
Services, 

(c) design and develqp ^ weapons 
and equipment based on the 

' operational requirements of 
the Services. 

(d) evaluate and carry out tech- 
nical trials of new weapons 
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and equipment or those 
developed in the country, and 

(e) render technical guidance to 
civil trade for the develop- 
ment of new equipment. It 
undertakes basic applied and 
operational research and 
development of products and 
processes related to fabrica- 
tion of instruments, weapons, 
ammunition, engineering, 
stores and tele-communica- 
tion equipment. 

There are at present more 
than ?0 institutions, major and 
minor, under the R. and D. 
Organisation, catering to the needs 
of the Armed Forces. Among the 
new establishments are : 

The Institute of Nuclear 
Medicine and Allied Sciences, 

The Defence Institute of Phy- 
siology, 

The Defence Food Research 
Laboratory, 


The Solid State Physics Labo- 
ratory. 

The Defence Electronics Re- 
search laboratory, and 

The Institute of Works Studies. 

The Production Organisation 
IS responsible for the efficient 
running of the Ordnance Fact- 
ories. Besides the Ordnance 
Factories, which produce stora 
and equipment for the Defence 
Services^ the other important 
defence industries are, 

The Hindustan Aeronautics 
(Private) Ltd. and 

The Bharat Electronics 
(Private) Ltd. 

The Mazagon Docks, Ltd. 
and the Garden Reach Work- 
shop are also under the Produc- 
tion Organisation., 


DEFENCE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT ORGANISATION 


This Organisation, created in 
its present form in January 19f)8, 
is progKswng on the basis that 
every effort is to be directed to 
build up the tech .ological poten- 
tial of the country so as*to be able 
to design defence equipment, help 
in its indigenous manufacture 


and generally, tackle the problems 
of Defence needs on a scientific 
basis. 

To ensure that the research & 
development policies conform to 
the operational requirements of 
the Services, an inter-Services 
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Equipment Policy Committee, 
with the three Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff as principal members, has 
been formed and the proceedings 
of this Committee are considered 
by the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

The Research & Development 
Orgadisation has now 25 research 
laboratories and technical estab- 
lishments, 2 training establish- 
ments and 3 held research stations. 
The control of these is centralised 
in the Headquarters of the 
Organisation at New DePti. For 
the co-ordination and progressing 
of research studies and design and 
development projects, 12 Com- 
mittees and panels have been 
formed, composed of represen- 
tatives of Services, the designers, 
the manufacturers, the inspectors 
and, where possible, also repre- 
sentatives of research institutes in 
the country. 

A primary pre-requisite for 
planning, production, supply and 
provisioning of defence require- 
ments is the identification of the 
exact items to be adopted over 
a reasonable period — say 7 to 10 
years. For this purpose, it is 
necessary to select specific items, 
out of those available for consi- 
deration which on the balance 
of merits, would be most ad- 


vantageous to adopt as the **stan- 
dard” weapon/equipment by the 
Services. In considering the 
question of such standardisation, 
an important consideration has- 
to be borne in mind. Constant 
research is being conducted by 
firms/defence agencies all over the 
world and, therefore, there is no' 
weapon/equipment which can be 
regarded as the best for all time 
to come. Situated as we are, 
with limited resources of finance 
and technical know-how, we have 
to adopt the equipment which 
will be adequate for our pur- 
pose. Once we have started manu- 
facture of such a selected item, 
we would progressively gain tech- 
niques. The natural corollary of 
standardisation on a particular 
equipment is, therefore, that its 
production should be planned on 
a long term basis and the end 
products utilised by Defence Ser- 
vices. If any improvements are 
desired therein, they could be 
incorporated only progressively as 
the production unit is able to 
assimilate and incorporate the 
new advances in technology. 

b'or purposes of identification 
of such ‘standard* items of 
weapons/equipment, a Standardi- 
sation Committee, has been func- 
tioning under the Chairmanship 
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of the Scientific Adviser to the 
Minister of Defence and consisting 
of Defence Secretary, Secietary 
(Defence Production), Financial 
Adviser, Additional Secretary and 
representatives of the Services. 
This Committee has already con- 
sidered and finalised their recom- 
mendations on a number of Army 
weapons/equipment. 

Defence research covers a very 
large and varied field including 
psychology, physiology, ballistics, 
statistics, physical sciences and 
chemistry, metallurgy, fire control 
instruments, radar, military engi- 
neering. aeronautics and a host 
of other minor subjects of study 
to cover the requirements of 
general stores, such as textiles, 
leather and rubber. There are 
at present approximately 770 pro- 
jects and investigations in hand 
in the Defence Laboratories and 
establishments. Some work is 
also entrusted to Universities and 
other research organisations. 

Weapon Projects 

Ambn§ the weapon projects in 
the development of which Defence 
Science Organisation played a 
significant role, the following 
may be mentioned : the moun- 
tain gun which can be broken up 


into a minimum number of mule 
loads, semi-automatic rifle, a self- 
loading pistol wnich is lighter and 
easier to handle than the existing 
pistol, anti-tank grenade, a new 
type of anti-tank mine and equip- 
.ment for clearing mine fields. 
Among the fire control instru- 
ments, two indigenous designs 
may be mentioned ; a universal 
sight for guns and a universal 
mortar sight; each of these re- 
places a number ,of sights in 
current use. 

The Organisation has also deve- 
loped the know-how for manu- 
facture in Ordnance Factories for 
several types of conventional am- 
munition which were previously 
imported. Certain weapons of 
imported, origin have similarly 
been developed for manufacture 
and include a high velocity tank 
gun, rocket launcher and rockets 
and a recoilless anti-tank gun. 

Some work on experimental 
rocketry has been successfully ini- 
tiated: a number of two stage 
rockets have been fired at Hydera- 
bad, work on development of 
rocket propelleius is being carried 
out at the Explosives Laboratory. 

In view of th^ urgent need to 
expand the armament activities. 



a separate > Armament Research 
& Development Centre is being 
formed. * The existing limited 
facilities in rocketry, propellents 
and weapons development are 
being expanded at this Centre. 

Communications 

In the field of communications, 
very rapid technological deve- 
lopments are taking place in 
advanced countries. With our 
limited resources, howevet, some 
of the electronic equipments deve- 
loped are: a light weight forward 
area VHF communication set, a 
ground-to-air communication set, 
single-channel, twin channel and 
multi-channel VHF air-borne 
trans-receivers. The line com- 
munication equipment developed 
for production includes a field 
carrier system capable of a number 
of telephone conversations simul- 
taneously, a switch board of 40 
lines required for field units and 
generating sets of various types 
including a precision generator 
for anti-aircraft gun and radar. 
A metallic mine detector of very 
much reduced weight and im- 
proved performance has been 
designed for production. Among 
other items wlych are in the 
advance stage of finalisation are 


specialist .signal vehicles and a 
smaller field switch board. 

In radar technology, a begin- 
ning has been made in two major 
projects, one concerned with the 
development of a local warning 
radar for the Army and the second 
covering the development of a 
field artillery radar. Proposals 
for expanding the organisation at 
present concerned with radar 
technology are under considera- 
tion. 

Field Engineering Equipment 

Field engineering equipment 
provides the essential mobility 
to the Army. The existing nucleus 
establishment in this group of 
activity has been able to develop 
a few items; a high altitude pre- 
fabricated portable hut, collaps- 
able assault boats, pontoons, 
motor-boat bridging and a mine 
prodder. Effort is being made 
with the support of the industries 
to develop a wider range of items 
required for military engineering. 
Some of these items are: a pre- 
fabricated aircraft landing mat, 
light^metal bridges, powerboats, 
rubberised fabric collapsable 
water and * petrol tanks, and a 
pressurised chamber for the treat- 
ment of patients suffering from ill 



^ect of high altitude for use in 
the mountainous operational 
•areas. 

Problems Faced in High Altitudes 

High-altitude operations require 
«tudy of problems like behavi- 
•our of men and of weapons under 
severe conditions of temperature, 
pressure, wind velocity, etc. An 
officer of the Defence Institute 
of Physiology and Allied Sciences 
was deputed to Peru towards the 
end of 1962 to acquaint himself 
with research being carried out 
in that country on similar high- 
altitude problems. Research 
work has been initiated on the 
basis of information gathered 
regarding various high-altitude 
physiology and medical problems, 
such as selection of personnel, 
effects of age on tolerance at high 
altitudes, methods for stimulating 
natural acclimatisation, caloric 
and nutritional requirements, use 
of alcolfol, oxygen requirements, 
etc. 

Among problems currently 
under investigation are : load 
carnage by infantry soldiers at 
high altitude, changes in physical 
fitness and work capacity with age 
and altitude, clothing and foot- 
wear requirements and methods 
of hastening acclimatisation. 


Ballistic ' studies have been 
carried out in Leh and surround- 
ing areas regarding effects of high 
altitude and low temperature on 
weapons, explosives and electro- 
nic equipment. A detailed meteo- 
rological compilation, giving data 
' regarding important weather fac- 
tors all over the Himalayan terrain 
for all seasons, has been prepare 
essentially for the use of airmen. 

Food Research 

In tl^ field of food research and 
food technology, dehydrajed foods 
have been developed in the last 
two years for use at high altitudes 
and have been found acceptable 
by the troops. They have now 
been introduced in the ration 
scales of the Army. Special scale 
of food Sterns ha^ also been deve- 
loped for the Ski troops. Effort 
is now being made to develop 
d-men comporation which is light, 
easily carried and is acceptable. 
Accelerated freeze dried items 
have been developed with an 
imported process. With this pro- 
cess; items like meat, eggs and 
vegetables are made available in a 
pre-cooked d. hydrated state, the 
weight in such state ranging from 
about 10 per cent, to 16 per cent, 
in the case of vegetables to about 
33 per cent, ih the case of meat 
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and egg products. Reconstitu- 
tion of thp food items, from the 
dehydrated, state, can easily be 
made with only the addition of a 
small amount of hot water. A 
scheme, to set up a 5-ton accele- 
rated freeze drying plant has been 
sanctioned. 

Applied research has also led 
successfully to the evolution of 
oxygen candles for generating 
oxygen at high altitudes, anti- 
freeze compounds for use in 
extreme cold climates and,, start- 
ing aids, for automobiles in ex- 
treme cold. 

Naval Research 

The Naval Physical Laboratory 
at Cochin has developed a port- 
able magneto-meter for 'carrying 
out survey of magnetic fields. 
The equipment has been subjected 
to field trials and found success- 
ful. In addition, a highly sensi- 
tive Current Meter for oceano- 
graphic work and equipment for 
leakage testing of* Cartridges has 
also been developed. 

During the period under re- 
view, it has been possible to deve- 
lop a satisfactory composition of 
“Admar”, an anti-corrosive paint, 
from indigenous fnaterials ; the 


paint has passed laboratory tests, 
and is being put to user trials. 
An anti-condensation paint has 
also been developed at the Naval 
Chemical and Metallurgical 
laboratory at Bombay and is 
under trial. 

The cathodic protection system 
with magnesium anodes has been 
installed on a newly constructed 
water boat. The results have so 
far been encouraging and the 
under water surface will be exa- 
mined for full assessment of pro- 
tection during the next dry dock- 
ing of the boat. 

Aid to Trade 

Another field of activity in 
which the Organisation has been 
able to initiate action during the 
year under review relates to the 
harnessing of trade capacity. 
Commercial firms arc assisted by 
the Organisation to develop 
complex items of defence equip- 
ment. Some examples of the 
items in which some progrc.ss has 
been made are : a light* alumi- 
nium alloy bridge, a light floating 
foot bridge, prefabricated air 
field landing mat, a precision type 
of 30 KVA generator and signal 
specialised vehicles. 
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The Organisation also devotes 
part of its efforts to training at 
different levels, to basic or applied 
research to a limited extent and 
to the development of statistical 
methods as tools for operational 
research to a limited extent and 
to the development of statistical ' 
methods as tools for operational 
research etc. These studies, 
more in the nature of building up 
a scientific basis for the work of 
the Organisation, are concentra- 
ted in specific areas. 

Defence Institute of Work Study 

The Defence Institute of Work 
Study at Landour (Mussoorie) 
was set up in December 1961 
mainly to train Defence personnel 
in Work Study techniques and 
their application to defence prob- 
lems and for carrying out research 
in Work Study. The courses 
arranged by the Institute are the 
following : — 

(i) Methods Study Course, of 
about o weeks' duration to 
gjve basic knowledge about 
Wv.k StuJy techniques : 

(ii) Advanc»‘d Work Study 
Course, for 12 weeks, main- 
ly with a view to training. 


personnel to handle work 
Study techniques ; 

(iii) Production, Planning and 
Control Course, for about 
3 to weeks, designed for 
personnel in Ordnance 
Factories, etc ; and 

9 

(iv) Office Organisation & 
Methods Course of 3 to 5 
weeks’ duration. 

In addition to. these courses, 
the Institute also arranges for 
Appreciation Conferences, mainly 
for senior officers, to give 
a general review of the applica- 
bility of Work Study techniques 
and to generate interest in using 
them. 

The ^Institute, has undertaken 
nine courses so far and qualified, 
in the last two years, ISO officers 
from the , Defence organisation. 
In addition, it has conducted a 
number of Appreciation Con- 
ferences for over 1,000 officers. 

As a result > f the initiation of 
Work Study in Defence, Work 
Study cells have been created in 
the Navy and in the Corps of 
Engineers, Corps of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers and in tho 
Directorate of Supply and 



Director General. Defence Research & Development 
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transport in the Army. These cells estaMishments under their control 
continue to carry out studies on with a view to improve' efficiency 
the various organisations and with due regard to economy. 

Ordnance Installations 


Ordnance is the term used to 
imply procurement, supply and 
issue of all Ordnance Stores, 
vehicles, clothing, ammunition 
and jiecessaries to the Army and 
common user items to the other 
military and civil services accord- 
ing to their Equipment Regu- 
lations. 

GEARING UF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 

Equipping a mooerniarmy is 
as vast and complicuted a job 
as one could imagine. The type 
and range of arms and equip- 
ment go on changing so quickly 


and continuously that even the 
most advanced countries, at times, 
find it hard to 'keep abreast of 
scientific and technological 
advancement in this field. 

With the coming of indepen- 
dence there was a change in the 
outlook and, scope of India’s 
Armed Forces ’n conformity with 
the policy of peaceful co-^xistence 
based on friendship and cordiality. 
Having achieved independence 
the non-violent, way, It was but 
natural that immediate action was 
taken for building up a power- 
ful defence force. 
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Though no programme of 
large-scale •expansion and moder- 
nisation wa^ undertaken, steps 
>vere, however, taken to make 
good the depletion caused by 
partition, to the extent possible, 
without straining the resources 
of the country, which were 
required' for carrying out the 
numerous development projects. 

However, modernisation of 
the Army in the normal course 
was in progress, and the tempo 
was stepped up following the 
treacherous attack by Chif.a in 
October 1962. India is now well 
on its way to expand, strengthen 
and modernise the entire defence 
force by all possible means and 
in as short a time as possible. 

Though India is now in a bet- 
ter position than, it was a decade 
ago in the matter of defence pro- 
duction, she is not yet completely 
free from dependence on foreign 
countries for equipping her 
defence forces. Every effort is 
■being made to reduce this depen- 
dence on imports and to develop 
and expand indigenous produc- 
tion in all categories of defence 
requirements. 

•Categories of Production 

Broadly, these can be classi- 
fied into three categories, viz.. 


(a) arms and equipment which 
have to be entirely obtained from 
foreign countries, (b) machinery 
for the production of certain types 
of capital goods, (c) stores that 
could be developed and manu- 
.factured in India by utilising 
indigenous raw materials. 

Of these, the first category 
is of vital importance. Thanks 
to the policy of non-alignment, 
India is now in the happy position 
of getting spontaneous offers of 
assistance from countries in both 
the blocs. West as well as East as 
also from the non-aligned group. 

Indigenous Capacity 

Obviously, we cannot for ever 
be dependent upon imports. It 
is imperative that we should deve- 
lop our own production base. 
Immediate steps have, therefore, 
been taken to broaden and stren- 
gthen this base. Nothing stands 
in the way of rapid progress in 
this sector, except perhaps the 
limitations of human element, 
which inevitably takes a little 
time to shape and develop 'to Ihe 
required! standard. • 

Top-level negotiations now 
being carried on with the U.S.A., 
the U.K., the U.S.S.R. and other- 
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‘friendly countries hava already 
■started yielding results, and 
indications are that India’s urgent 
military requirements will be fully 
met from these sources. In the 
meantime, long-term planning is 
afoot to set up plants for manu- 
facturing these equipments in 
the country itself. 

It is of paramount importance 
that confidence in the country’s 
defence effort should be perma- 
nently created in the minds of 
the people. To infuse this confi- 
dence, what is required is not to 
reel off a list of the innumerable 
articles produced in the various 
Ordnance Factories in the country, 
which means nothing for the 
common man, but visible 

evidence of determination and 
positive action on the part of 

the Government to step up 

defence production. And the 
statements of the Prime 

Minister 'and the Defence Minis- 
ter have left no doubt on the 
score. 

MODERN TECHNIQUES 

Indi^ is* not lacking eitjuer in 
manpower or in material re- 
sources. What the country needs 
is only the knowledge of modern 
production techniques and highly * 


complicated machinery to give 
the initial start. 

A number of technical schools 
have been opened to train tech- 
nicians, artisans and other skilled 
workers for the new Ordnance 
t^actories to be set up in the 
country and for expanding the 
existing ones. 

Then comes the question of 
availability of modern machinery 
for equipping the> Ordnance 
Factories, new as well as the 
existing ones. Though .during 
the past decade or so, India has 
considerably advanced in the 
matter of manufacturing heavy 
machinery and machine-tools, 
yet, as her present requirements 
are varied and immediate, she 
has necessarily to (urn to friendly 
countries for modern machinery. 
Teams of Indian experts have 
visited a number of countries 
for this purpose, and, as a result 
of negotiations, these have now 
started arriving. 

ORDNANCE DEPOTS 

The Depots are classified 
according to their holdings and 
functions and are of the following 
types : — 

(a) Central &rdnance Deppt. 
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(b) Central Ammunition 

Depot. 

(c) Command Ordnance 
Depot. 

Ordnance 

The Ordnance factories of our 
country have increased their 
activities very considerably since 
the declaration of emergency. 
They have been working multiple 
shifts almost round the clock. 
The brunt of the burden of manu- 
facturing for the services,' arms, 
ammunition and other equipment 
has fallen on these factories. 

In the financial year 1962-63, 
the value of issues from Ordn- 
ance Factories amounted to about 
Rs. 65 crores against the target 
of Rs. 58 cror^. 

Public Sector Undertakings 

HINDUSTAN AERONA UTICS 

LIMITED^ BANGALORE 

The Hindustan Aircraft 
Limited was established at Banga- 
lore in December 1940 as a 
limited company owned by the 
Government of Mysore and 
Messrs Walchand Hirachand. 
The Government of India joined 
the company a; a shareholder 
in 1941 and purchased the entire 


(d) Command Ammunition 
Depot. 

(e) Command Vehicle Depot. 

(f) Ordnance Transit Depot* 

Production 

interest of Messrs Walchand 
Hirachand. When the Hindustan 
Aircraft Limited was founded, 
its original programme was the 
assembly of Harlow trainers, 
Curtiss Hawk fighters and Vultee 
Bombers. The first Harlow trai- 
ner was assembled in August, 
1941 and the first Curtiss Hawk 
in July 1942. During the second 
World War, this factory was- 
transformed into a large Repair/ 
Overhaul Base in the East and on 
this transformation, the assembly 
and manufacture of the aircraft 
taken up earlier were suspended. 
In 1948, the Hindustan Aircrafl 
Limited undertook the design 
and development of a Basic Jet 
Trainer HT-2 and this was com- 
pleted in 1953. Among the pro- 
jects of manufacture carried out 
by the Hindustan Aircraft Limi- 
ted were the assembly and manu- 
facture under licence of the 
Pieif.ice trainer aircraft and 
Vampire Jet Fighters. In 1957, it 
was decided to manufacture under 
licence the Gnat Fighter aircraft 
and the Orpheus Jet engine. la 
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1959, when the manufhcture of 
the Avro-748 aircraft was under- 
taken in the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Depot, Kanpur, the 
manufacture of the Dart engines 
for the Avro-748 was assigned 
to the Hindustan Aircraft Limi- 
ted. In 1982, the Alouette heli- 
copters and their engines were 
added for manufacture under 
licence. The company have suc- 
cessfully designed and developed 
light aircraft such as HT — 2, 
Pushpak and Krishak. The Basic 
Jet Trainer, named Kiran, which 
has been designed and is being 
manufactured at Bangalore had 
its inaugural flight in December 
1964. 

At present, the major task in 
this establishment is the design, 
development and manufacture 
of the supersonic jet fighter 
HF-24. ^ The first two HF-24 
aircraft manufactured at Banga- 
lore were ’handed over to the 
Indian Air Force in May, 1964. 

At present, the major task in 
this establishment is the design, 
development and manufacture of 
the supersonic jet fighter HF-*24. 
The first two HF-24 aircraft 
manufactured at Bangalore were 
handed over to the Indian Air 
Force in May, 1984. 


In August 1963, a new public 
sector company designated as 
Aeronautics India Limited was 
formed to be responsible for the 
establishment and management 
of the three factories concerned 
with the manufacture of the 
MIG — 21 aircraft. 

In March 1964, it was decided 
that a single public sector orga- 
nisation should be formed to 
undertake the production of 
aircraft and allied equipment in 
order td ensure the maximum 
utilisation of our limited resources 
in manpower and management. 
This decision was implemented 
by the merger of the Hindustan 
Aircraft Limited, Bangalore with 
the Aeronautics India Limited 
on 1st October 1J)64. After this 
merger, the company has been 
re-desiguated as Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Limitpd The Aircraft 
Manufacturing Depot, Kanpur 
which was set up in July 1939 to 
undertake manufacture of trans- 
port aircraft was abo transferred to 
the management of the Aeronau- 
tics India Limited in 1964 and is 
now part of the Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Ltd. It was also decided 
that the Railcoach* Division of 
the Hindustan Aircraft Limited,. 
Bangalore, the activities of w&ch 
were not connected with aircraft 
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manufacture, would be separated 
and transferred to the manage- 
ment of Bharat Earthmovers Ltd. 
This separation has been brought 
about with effect from the Jst 
January, 1965. 

The authorised capital of the 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
is Rs. 50 crores. The subscribed 
and paid up capital as on 3 1 st 
March 1965 will be Rs. 26.83 
crores. In addition, a loan of Rs. 
480 lakhs has been granted to 
the company as on 31 st March 
1965. 

In the Bangalore Division of 
Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
(formerly Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd. Bangalore), the value of 
production was |ls. 14., 68 crores 
during 1962-63 and Rs. 15.22 
crores during 1963-64. During 
the current financial year, the 
value of production upto the end 
of December 1964 was about Rs. 
10.46 crores. 

Initially the object of the 
Company was to carry out all 
types of aircraft repairs and main- 
tenance. In July 1942, the policy 
was altered and it was decided 
to utilise the facilities for the over- 
haul hnd repair, of tactical air- 
craft, engines and related acces- 


sories. During the period 1946- 
50, the main work of the company 
was concentrated on the over- 
haul and conversion of the sur- 
plus Douglas C-47 aircraft. In 
accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Technical Mission 
from the United Kingdom which 
visited India in 1946, the Hindus- 
tan Aircraft Limited undertook, 
the assembly and manufacture of 
some other aircraft too. 

The Goverument of India have 
assigned the execution of the 
following projects to Hindustan 
Aeronanuties Limited : — 

(i) Alouette Helicopters in 
collaboration with Sud 
Aviation of France; 

(ii) Artouste Engines in 

collaboration with 

Turbomeca of France ; 

(iii) Heavy Earth Moving and 

Mining Equipment in 

collaboration with M/s. 
Le Tourncau Westing- 
house Company of 

U. S. A. and 

(iv) Light Alloys and Forgings 

in collaboration with 
High Duty Alloys 

Limited, U. K. 
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As a subsidiary activity, Hin- 
dustan Aircraft Ltd., have been 
producing rail-coaches for the 
Indian Railways. While conven- 
tional types of coaches were 
manufactured till lOoG, integral 
rail-coaches have since been 
manufactured in collaboration 
with MAN of West Germany. 
Total output of rail-coaches 
from 1956 to the end of 1962-63 
was 875. During 1963-64, upto 
the end of December 1963, HAL 
manufactured and delivered 113 
integral coaches to the Railways. 

The initial phase of work for 
the manufacture of heavy Earth 
Moving Equipment has been 
undertaken by the Rail Coach 
Division but finally the manu- 
facture of this equipment will be 
entrusted to a separate public 
sector undertaking at Kolar in 
• Mysore State. 

In 1961-62 the value of pro- 
^luction was Rs. 11.55 crores and 
in 1962-63 it increased to Rs. 
14.68 crores. In the succeeding 
financial • year, the value of pro- 
■duction upto uieend of December 
1963 wal nearly Rs. 9 crores. 

Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., earned 
•a net profit of Rs. 94,39,774 
•during the year 1962-63, after 


providihg for depreciation, gra- 
tuity and productioif bonus, as 
compared to Rs.73,08,990 earned 
during the year 1961-62. 

It has been decided that the 
‘factory to undertake the manufac- 
ture of MIG-21 air-frames would 
be established at Nasik in Maha- 
rashtra State. Necessary land 
has been acquired and work on 
the first phase of civil works, in- 
cluding the constritction of an 
airfield* is in progress. The 
factory to undertake the* manu- 
facture of aero-engines is being 
established at Koraput m Orissa 
where the land required for the 
factory aad township has been 
acquired. Both at Nasik and 
Koraput, details are being worked 
out for the laying of water supply 
and also for obtaining power in 
bulk from the State Electricity 
Boards. 

It has been decided to set up 
the factory for ^manufacture of 
electronic and allied equipment 
at Hyderabad in Andhra Pradesh. 

Training schemes were taken 
up to ensure that skilled per- 
sonnel become available to the 
factories in time. The Technical 
Training Centre W up at Kaslk 
has, at present, under trafnttfj^ 
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two batcjics ot «>iiO trainees. For 
the factory at Koraput, arrange- 
ments for training trainees 
at Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., 
Bangalore, have been made. 

BHARAT ELECTRONICS 
LIMITED, BANGALORE 

The Bharat Electronics Ltd. 
was registered as a Limited Com- 
pany in the public seclo- in April 
1954. 

The entire capital of i’le Com- 
pany is subscribed b\ the Govern- 
ment of India. The author!' ed 
capital is Rs. 10 crores and 
according to the original project 
report approved by the Govern- 
ment, Rs. 7 crores were earmar- 
ked for fixed capital expenditure 
(including fiayments to the 
French Consultants) and Rs. 2.5 
crores as working Capital. The 
subscribed capital of the Com- 
pany is Rs. 0.5 crores and the 
paid up capital is Rs. 5.2 crores. 
Government h^js also sanctioned 
loans to the Company, amounting 
to Rs. 220 lakhs of which Rs. 75 
|g |fbs wers given in 1962-63 and 
Rs. 120 lakhs in 1963-64, 

The factory commenced pro- 
dttCtiM on a small scale in 
Jannaiy 1956.* The number of 
^rpM of equipment and the value 


of production in the factory have 
been progressively increasing year 
by year. With a view to meet 
the diversified requirements of the 
various departments, technical 
collaboration agreements have 
been entered into with M/s Pye 

Tele-communications Ltd., 

England, M/s Phillips of Holland, 
M/s Marconi of England, M/s 
Siemens of Germany and M/s 
"Nippon Electrical Co. of Japan. 
An agreement was also concluded 
w'ith M/s Contraves of Switzer- 
land for manufacture of some 
types of radar equipment. The 
factory has established depart 
merits for manufacture ol ceramic 
and mica condensers. Bharat 
Electronics Ltd. have themselves 
designed and developed various 
items of electronic equipment, 
instruments, accessories and 
appliances which have been taken 
up for production and '..upplicd 
to the Defence Service' , the Civil 
Departments and the general 
public. While on 31st March 
HXV.l as many as ->4 items of 
equipment were under produc- 
tion, during the yeaq 1963-64. 
progressive manufacture of 14 
more items has been takbn up. 

The total pioduction during tbo 
year 1962-63 was Rs. 302.74 lakha 
as against Rs. 243 lakhs inthft 
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preceding year. For the year 
1963>64 production of the value 
of Rs. 4.2 crores was first planned. 
However, taking into account the 
large scale requirements of the 
Defence Services loilowing the 
Emergency, a revised target of 
production of Rs. 7 crores has 
been adopted and all efforts are 
being made to achieve this target. 
The value of production as on 
3Ist October 1963 (including 
work-in-progress) was about Rs. 
2.9 crores. The Company made 
a net profit of Rs. 46.86 lakhs in 
1962-63 as against Rs. 20.:53 
lakhs in 1961-62 and Rs. II. S’* 
lakhs in 1960-61. 

MAZAGON DOCK LIMITED, 
BOMBAY 

The Mazagon Dock Ltd. had 
been incorporated under the 
Companies Act in 1934 with the 
•British •Ind a Steam Navigation 
Company jind the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany of the IJ.K. as the Principal 
shareholders. In 1960, on 
account of the expansion of the 
Naval , I^ckyard at Bombay 
undertaken theu. the acquisition 
of furthet facilities for the main- 
tenance of our naval fleet became 
necessary. The Mazagon Dock 
Ltd. which was working at a loss 


due to depleted work, was eager 
to sell and Government yyere able 
to acquire the entire sha^e-hold- 
ings of the Company at a reason- 
able price by an agreement dated 
19th April 1960. 

The authorised share capital of 
this Company is Rs. 200 Jakhs. 
At the time the Company was 
taken over, the subscribed capital 
was Rs. 63 lakhs ; further invest- 
ments of Rs. 10 lakhs in February 

1962 r.nd Rs.26 lakhs in November 

1963 increased the subscribed 
capital to Rs. 9S lakhs. The Com- 
pany form of management is 
being continued with a Board of 
Directors and a whole-time 
Managing Director appointed by 
Government. 

The Coiflpany Has two separate 
ship repair yards on adjacent 
sites, and, there are two large 
dry docks 49r> ahd 426 feet long 
and a smaller dry dock 152 feet 
in length. There are four building 
berths for construction of vessels. 

The main business of the Com- 
pany is ship repair and ship cons- 
truction. This Company has 
built passenger-cargo ships, deep- 
sea and dock tugs, dredgers, rock 
breakcrs-cum-dipper dredgers. 
etc. ' 
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The Company is also equipped 
to carry, out major repairs to 
passenger ships and cargo ships. 
About 7r» per cent of the total 
repair work carried out at Bom- 
bay port is handled by this 
Company. In a year, this Com- 
pany can handle about 20 ships 
for special survey work, 50 for 
annual survey and about HOO 
ships for minor repairs. 

In addition to ship-building 
and ship repair, the Company 
has capacity for general engineer- 
ing work as well. A series of oil 
engines is being manufactured, 
apart from repairs to steam, diesel 
and petrol engines. The Com- 
pany’s foundry undertakes ferrous 
and non-ferrous casting up to 
a tons in weight. 

Facilities ofi ship-construction, 
ship-repair and general engineer- 
ing available in the Mazagon 
Dock have been availed of by 
the Indian Navy. However, 
commercial work, mainly repairs 
to sea-going ve!vsels of commercial 
lines continues to form a subs- 
tantial part of the activities of the 
yard. 'On account of this work, 
the company earns some foreign 
exchange. 

There is a small repair yard in 
Goa which vfyis handed over 


to Mazagon Dock Ltd. for re- 
activation. On payment of annual 
rental of Rs. 40,000/- Mazagon 
Dock Ltd. is now operating this 
yard as its branch. Permanent 
acquisition of this yard by Maza- 
gon Dock Ltd. is under consi- 
deration. 

Expansion Programme 

Government have recently 
approved a programme for the 
expansion of existing facilities at 
Mazagon Dock Ltd., the total 
cost being Rs. 3.6 crores, with 
a foreign exchange element of 
Rs. 1.28 crores. Broadly, the 
expansion envisages the construc- 
tion of a new building slipway 
and the impounding of the Kasara 
basin, to provide better berthing 
facilities both for fitting out and 
repair of ships. Adequate 
ground and dock site facilities are 
also being arranged. It is ex- 
pected that this expansion pro- 
gramme would be completed in 
about three years. It has also 
been decided that the Project for 
the construction of frigates, for 
the Indian Navy, should be 
entpsted to this Company. 

The Company earned a profit 
of Rs. 7.89 lakhs in 1962-63 and, 
during the financial year 1963-64, 
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the profits earned up to the end of 
November, 1963 were Rs. 18 lakhs. 

GARDEN REACH WORKSHOPS 
UMITED. CALCUTTA 

The Garden Reach Workshops 
Ltd . Calcutta were established 
as a private Company by the 
British Indian Steam Navigation 
Company and the River Steam 
Navigation Company of the 
United Kingdom for undertaking 
marine repairs and services to 
their own ships and vessels. The 
property of the Company is spread 
over an area of 64 acres with a 
river frontage of nearly half a 
mile. There are five jetties with 
electric cranes, five slipways and 
two Dry Docks, designed mainly 
for Inland Water Craft upto 2000 
tons and building berths for 
Shallow-draft vessels upto 1200 
tons launching weight. In 1935 
. the lYorkshops were converted 
into a Limited Company. 

The entire assets were 
acquired by the Government in 
April I960. At the time of 
acquisition, the subscribed share 
capital •was Rs. 70 lakhs, the 
authorised capital being ^s. 3 
crores. Government further inves- 
ted Rs. 10 lakhs in' 1961-62 as 
share capital and gave two loans 
of Rs. iK) lakhs and Rs. 15 lakhs 


repayable over a period of years. 
After acquisition the ^Company 
form of Management has been 
continued and administration 
vests in a Board of Directors. 

, The Company is concentrat- 
ing on ship building and gene- 
ral engineering manufacturing 
lines. It has cdllaboration agree- 
ments with well-known ship 
builders of the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, Holland and 
Japan. The Company has specia- 
lised iit the design and construc- 
tion of Shallow-draft* vessels 
including Tugs, Light Naval 
Craft, River Steamers, Flats, 
Water Boats, Barges, Pontoons 
etc. The Company is also fully 
equipped to handle major and 
minor repairs to vessels in the 
river Hooghly, in \he stream or in 
Dry Docks and layup berths 
allotted by the Commissioners for 

the Port of Calcutta. 

> 

While the chief business of the 
Company continues to be ship 
repair and construction work, 
a programme for the expansion 
and modernisation of the Yard 
is under consideration. Efforts 
have also been m^de to diversify 
general engineering work under- 
taken by if. The current pro- 
duction lines in the general 
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CAgineering department are listed 
below : — 

« ^ 

(1) Johnston Deep well Tur- 
bine Pump components in 
collaboration with the 
Johnston Pump Co. of 
U.S.A. ; 

ft 

(2) Electric Overhead Cranes 
in collaboration with the 
Reed Crane & Hoist Co. 
ofU.K. ; 

(3) Wharf Cranes in collabo- 
ration with IshikaWajima 
HaVima Heavy Industries 
Ltd. of Japan ; 

(4) Austin Hopkins Mine 
Haulages & Mills Haula- 
ges ; 

(6) “Huwood” Coal* Con- 
veyors ; 

(6) Manufacture of “Birlec” 
Furnace parts, fabrication 
of heavy engineering items 
such as large diameter 
pipes etc., .heavy castings 
of Road Roller Wheels etc., 
on a sub-contract basis. 

(7) Tecalemit Car Hoists. 

The following new manufactur- 
ing lines are under considera- 
tioiii 


(a) Portable Air Compressors 

The Company has been gran- 
ted a manufacturing licence for 
240 units per annum, and has 
entered into a collaboration 
agreement with M/s. Hokuetsu 
Kogyo Company Ltd. of Japan. 
A sample Air Compressor from 
Japan has been tried satisfactorily 
at high altitudes and it is 
expected that the Air Compressors 
produced by the Company will 
be absorbed largely by the Border 
Roads Organisation. 

(b) Aerial Ropeways 

The Yamato Cableway Com- 
pany of Japan have tentatively 
agreed to collaborate and survey 
work on ropeway site has been 
undertaken. The ropeways ate 
expected to be constructed in the 
frontier areas mainly for the 
Border Roads Organisation. The 
Company has submitted tenders 
for the installation of’ Aerial 
Ropeways for the transportation 
of sand from Damodar River to 
the Jharia Coal fields in colla- 
boration with M/s John A. Roeb- 
ling’s of U.S. A. 

(c) Road Rollers 

The Company already manu- 
factures wheels etc. for Jessops 
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who manufacture Road Rollers. It 
will take up manufacture of com* 
plete Road Rollers of 8 — 10 ton 
capacity on the basis of a licence 
for an annual manufacture of 
120 units. Production of a 
prototype is in an advanced stage. 
It is proposed to use Perkins or 
Rustom engines already under 
manufacture in India. Investi- 
gations are also in progress to 
obtain other components like 
gear-box units from established 
industrial undertakings. 

(d) Marine Diesel Engine Project 

The Ministry of Defence have 
concluded a collaboration agree- 
ment with M/s, M.A.N. of West 
Germany for the production of 
the following Marine Diesel 
engines : — 

(i) K6Z 78/140 

(ii) GEV 30/45 

(iii)*R8V 16/18 

The Company is at present 
specialising mainly in the manu- 
facture of small tools and precision 
instruments. The standard items 
of prqidtVtion arc the following: — 

(1) Lathe chucks, in fivevsizes 
varying from 4* to 12', 

(2) Drill chucks in sizes 1/4' 
to 3/4' ; 


(3) Machine vices, both Bench 
and Swivel typj in three 
sizes, namely, 1^5 jam, 160 
mm and 200 mm ; 

(4) Drilling Machines, both 
Bench and radial type, in 
sizes 1 /2' and 3/4' ; 

(6) Drilling Machine 1* ; 

(6) Tool and Cutter grinders ; 

(7) Precision items like Sint 
bars, Vee Blocks, Angle 
Orates and cubes. 

The job order work under- 
taken by the Company includes 
the forging of crankshafts for 
Diesel Engines, the manufacture 
of Railway screw couplings and 
precision gauges of various types. 

The company has two colla- 
boration agreements with foreign 
firms. For the manufacture of 
tool and cutMr grinders, technical 
assistance is provided by Jones 
and Shipman o^ England, while 
for the manufacture of drill 
chucks, the Company has eeftered 
into an agreement with M/s 
Kearney and Trecker of England. 
The expansion programme framed 
by the Company includes increase 
in the production of lathe chucks 
to priority design, in collabora- 
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tion with F. Pratt and Co. of 
England as, also the expansion of 
the forge And foundry. 

The authorised capital of 
Praga Tools Limited is Rs. 1.5 
crores which is almost fully subs- 
cribed. Government have also 
sanctioq^d loans to the Company 
amounting to Rs. 86.35 lakhs. 
In the year 1961-62, the turn- 
over of the Company was appro- 
ximately 60 lakhs and this 
increased to Rs. 74.74 lakhs in 

1962- 63, In the financial year 

1963- 64, the turn-over exceeded 
Rs. I crore. 

In the year 1962-63 the Com- 
pany was able to make a nominal 
profit of Rs. 30,000. On account 
of the sizeable increase in the 
turn-over, it is expected* that a 
much larger profit will be made 
in the current financial year. 

BHARAT EARTH MOVERS 

LIMITED, BANGALORE. 

In view of th^ large demand 
for various types of heavy earth 
moving equipment for Defence 
needs and major irrigation and 
power projects, it was decided to 
establish a ne^s‘^ factory and for 
this purpose, a technical collabo- 
ration agreement was concluded 


with Messrs Le-Tourneau- Wes- 
tinghouse of U. S. A. in October 
1962. It was also decided that 
the project would be assigned to 
a new company to be formed for 
this purpose. 

•In the interim period, the 
project was assigned to the Hin- 
dustan Aeronautics Limited (then 
Hindustan Aircraft Limited, 
Bangalore) in December 1962, 
for the execution of the initial 
phase of manufacture. It was 
assessed that with the available 
capacity at the Railcoach Divi- 
sion, limited manufacture of 
heavy earth moving equipment 
could be undertaken. Upto the 
end of November 1964, 23 Model 
‘C’ Motorised scrapers were 
assembled from imported equip- 
ment. During 1964-65, the 
assembly of 57 Motorised scra- 
pers will be completed. 

In August 1963, it was* deci- 
ded that the new factory which 
would undertake the manufacture 
of these heavy earth moving 
equipment should be located at 
Kolar Gold Fields. A new com- 
pany, designated as Bharat 
Eartl^ Movers Limited” was 
registered at Bangalore on Llth 
May, 1964 ’with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 7*5 crores. 
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. THIRTEEN 

THE ARMY 


The Indian Army is consider- 
ed traditionally to be function- 
ing for a couple of centuries while 
the Army of the Republic of 
India has been functioning only 
for the last seventeen or eighteen 
years. Formerly it was function- 
ing as part of a bigger military 
machine under a different 
military leadership for other 
political objectives. And as in 
any other held, in the field of 
military operations also it is not 
the theoretical knowledge that 
is of any use but really speak- 
ing ultimately it is the experience 
which is a great teacher. 

Looking to the experience of 
our Army from this point 
of view, the experience of our 
Army was certainly very 
limited tin the last seventeen or 
eighteen years. Whatever little 
military operations we had was 
in the Hyderabad area which 
was in the nature of police action 


and similarly in Goa, while 
there was some bigger operation 
in Kashmir. And that w'as 
certainly quite a valuable 
experience but as a matter of 
fact what happened in fhe year 
1962 in NEFA, Ladakh and in 
the eastern part of NEFA near 
Walong was decidedly a major 
experience for our Army and it 
was necessary to evaluate 
properl>*what wg learnt in that 
experience for the benefit of 
the Army in the future. 

Chinese aggression in October 
19('2 brought into focus the grave 
danger to the security of this 
country across* the Himalayas. 
India had to reckon with defence 
of a long and 'iifficult border 
which, due to existence of the 
mass of Himalayan ranges, was 
considered till then a most un- 
likely terrain for military opera- 
tions. Our ej^perience of the 
fighting in Ladakh as well as the 
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NEFA sectors brought out. several 
shortcomings and the need to 
strengthen our Army in many 
respects. Much has been added 
to our fighting experience due to 
Indo-Pak confrontation. 


The first task in this context 
was the expansion of the Army. 
This expansion called for quick 
adjustment in the policy of re* 
cruitment as. well as the modes 
and methods of selection. New 
training,facilities had to be created 
and the training programmes 
had to be modified both in respect 
of their content as well as dura- 
tion. While stepping up the ex- 
pansion and training programme 
the shortcomings as revealed in 
the report of ^enquiry* into the 
reverses in operations in NEFA, 
(that is, in supply of equipment, 
in system of command within the 
Armed Forces, in the physical 
fitness of troops, in the intelli- 
gence system, in staff work and 
procedures and higher directions 
of operations) were required to be 
set right. The Army as a whole 
required to be given an orienta- 
tion in the type of fighting launch- 
ed by China. This also involved 
the training of troops in the 
warfare in mountainous areas 
■and at high altitudes. 


Apart }jrom increasing the size 
of the Army, it was necessary 
to achieve qualitative improve- 
ment in weapons and other equip- 
ment. In this direction, action 
had to be taken to replace wea- 
pons of World War II vintage with 
weapons of improved fire power, 
and to develop and produce light 
and semi-automatic weapons. 
While undertaking this pro- 
gramme of modernisation of 
equipment in the Army, simul- 
taneous action for standardisation 
of weapons and other equipment 
and working out a rational pro- 
visioning policy had to be under- 
taken. 

Lastly, certain organisational 
changes had to be carried out at 
all levels to make the Army more 
mobile and effective. 

Action taken during the year 
in these several directions ' is ex- 
plained below. 

Organisational Changes 

At Army Headquarters, a 
Directorate of Combat Develop- 
ment, was set up in the .General 
Staff Branch and its main func- 
tions arc : — 

(a) To conisder and formulate 
tactical concepts in the 
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light of our own*and possi* 
ble enemy weapon deve* 
lopment. 

(b) To indicate how organi- 
sation and material should 
be developed to meet the 
changing tactical concepts. 

(c) To arrange trials and 
experiments in existing ins- 
titutions and experimental 
formations to test out the 
combat development con- 
cepts as are approved. 

In the context of the changed 
situation, the matter of pioviding 
the Army with the right type of 
weapons assumed great impor- 
tance. Hence, the Weapons and 
Equipment Directorate which was 
under the Master General of 
Ordnance was taken over as a 
direct responsibility of the Gene- 
ral Staff Branch. The Directorate 
of Military Intelligence in the 
same Branch was also strengthe- 
ned For proper co-ordination, the 
work relating to Military Survey 
has been 'transferred to the 
Genetal*Staff Branch from the 
£iigineef-in-Chief’s Brunch.* 

To cope with the* recruitment 
problems of an ex’panding army, 
a I'cu Recruiting Directorate 


has been established in the 
Adjutant General’s B^tnch. Under 
the Master General of Ordnance, 
a new organisation called 'Briga- 
dier Procurement and Progressing 
Organisation’ has been formed 
for procurement of equipment 
and stores from foreign countries. 

Prior to the Emergency, there 
were three Army Commands — 
the Western, the Eastern and the 
Southern. The Eastern Command 
had to look after the middle and 
eastcrif sectors of our border with 
China, in addition to the frontier 
with East Pakistan. Experience 
showed that the Eastern Com- 
mand was unwieldy and that it 
was difficult for one Army Com- 
mander to look after such vast 
frontiers,. In ,May 1963, the 
Eastern Command was split up 
into two, the Headquarters of 
the Eastern Command shifted 
from Lucknow to Barrackpore 
and a new Central Command was 
established with Headquarters at 
Lucknow. The* Central Com- 
mand has jurisdiction over U.P., 
Bihar, Orissa ..nd Madhya 
Pradesh, while the reorganised 
Eastern Command, with Head- 
quarters at Barcackpore, has 
under its charge West Bengal, 
Assam, NE|^A, Nagaland, 
Manipur and Tripura. 
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Mountain Divisions 

In so far as the fighting units 
are concerned, with the experi- 
ence, particularly of our combat 
with the Chinese forces in NEFA, 
a new organisation called the 
‘Mountain Division' has been 
evolved. This organisation is 
designed for operations in high 
mountain regions with its 
increased mobility and fire-power. 
Troops are prpvided with animal 
transport and lighter vehicles to 
increase their mobility and are 
equipped with fewer and lighter 
pieces of artillery and automatic 
weapons, the basic weapons of a 
Mountain Division. The em- 
phasis IS laid on increased fire- 
power. 

The organisational structure of 
the Mountain Division has been 
suitably modified to ensure that 
each Army formation is as self- 
contained as possible. 

Soon after the * commencement 
of the Emergency, six divisions 
were sanctioned and, of these, 
four are being raised as Mounta- 
tain Divisions, the remaining two 
being standard Infantry Divisions. 
One of the existing Infantry 
Divisions is also being reorgani- 
sed as a Mountain Division, thus 


bringing the number of Mountain 
Divisions to five. The work of 
raising these Divisions has pro- 
ceeded according to plan. 

Scout Battalions 

% 

Two Scout Battalions are being 
raised, one for the Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh Border with 
Tibet and the other for the Uttar 
Pradesh-Tibet Border. These 
battalions n ill be drawn from the 
Hill Tribes of these areas. These 
Scout Battalions, including 
Ladakh Scouta raised in the 
winter of 1962-63 perform a 
role similar to that assigned to 
Assam Rifles in NEFA. 

Recruitment Policy 

Recruitment into the Indian 
Army, which is wholly a volun- 
tary force, is open tu all Indian 
citizens irrespective of caste, 
creed, community, religion and 
place of residence. For historical 
reasons, in the past, certain classes 
and communities got preference 
for recruitment into several Arms. 
With the new programm’e of the 
expant:ion of the Armed Forces, 
opportunity is being given to all 
classes of people for induction 
into all Arms without upsetting 
the traditional organisational 
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structure. This policy of recruit- 
ment is being implemented in 
such a manner as to ensure that 
there is no lowering of efficiency 
and battle potential of the various 
Arms. 

Relaxations in standards for 
recruitment of Jawans 

To meet the requirements of 
rapid recruitment of Jawans, 
prescribed physical standards in 
respect of height, weight and chest 
measurements were relaxed, soon 
after the emergency. As recruit- 
ment proceeded ahead and the 
programme set for recruitment 
could be achieved on account of 
the enthusiastic response all over 
the country, this relaxation of 
standards was withdrawn in 
August 1963. 

Recruitment to Officer Cadres — 
Permanent • Regular Commissions 

Particulars regarding age and 
educational qualifications re- 
quired of officer cadets for ad- 
mission atolhe National Defence 
Academy and the Indian Milit^y 
Academy /or grant of Permanent 
Regular Commissions which were 
in force before the *emergency, 
are given elsewhere. Since 
the Emergency, the grant 


of Permanent Regula^ Commis- 
sions has been continued only for 
the following types of entries : — 

(i) NDA cadets. 

(ii) Service personnel who 
have’ been trained^ in the 
Army Cadet Training 
College, Nowgong. 

(iii) NCC Boys who have been 
trained in the NCC 
Officers Training Units 
agd NCC officers who 
have had nine if^onths 
training in the NCC Aca- 
demy at Purandhar. 

Organisation of Depencb 

The Ministry «f pefence con- 
sists of the Ministry proper which 
is responsible for work connected 
with the- three Services and Intcr- 
Service Organisjitions, and the 
Department of Defence Produc- 
tion which is responsible for all 
matters relat'ag to'Defence Pro- 
duction and research and 
development. 

The Three Services 

Brief details about the organisa- 
tion of each of the Services are 
giveii in succeeding pages. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 


Artn^! Headquarters 

The Head of the organi- 
sation is the Chief of the Army 
Staff. He is assisted by the Vice 
Chief, of the Army Staff and four 
other Principal Staff Officers (the 
Deputy Chief of the Army Staff, 
the Adjutant General, the Quar- 
termaster General, the Master 
General of the Ordnance) and 
two Heads of Branches (the Mili- 
tary Secretary and the'Engineer- 
in-Chief). Various Branches under 
Army Headquarters and the 
Directorates under each Branch 
are shown in the Chart. 

The functions of the Branches 
are indicated below : — 

<i) The Geheral Staff Branch — 
(a) organisation and employ- 
ment of the Army, Military 
operations, intelligence, train 
ing, combat development, 
military survey including 
maintenance and supply of 
maps and plans and engineer 
staff matters which are dealt 
with by VCOAS and 
(h) staff duties, selection and 
scale <>f weapons and equip- 
ment, co-ordination of 
policy regarding equipment 
including provisioning, 
Armoured Corps, Artillery, 


Signals, Infantry, Territorial 
Army and Defence Security 
Corps which are dealt with 
by DCOAS. 

(ii) The Adjutant General’s 
Branch — manpower, recruit- 
ment, leave, pay and allow- 
ances and pensions and other 
conditions of service ; discip- 
line. It also deals with welfare 
and health and military law. 

(iii) The Quartermaster General’s 
Branch — movement of per- 
sonnel, stores, and equipment; 
provision, storage, inspec- 
tion, and issue of fuel, food- 
stuffs and forage, military 
farms, remount and veteri- 
nary services. Army postal, 
pioneer and canteen services, 
works policy; fire figh; ng 
services and technical % a- 
mination of MRS works bills. 

(iv) The Master General of the 
Ordnance Branch— all aspects 
of procurement policy, provi- 
sion, storage, recovery, rep- 
air, maintenance and issue of 
all btorcs and equipment of 
Ordnance Supply including 
M.T. vehicles, weapons and 
ammunition, signal equip- 



meat, general stores and 
clothing as well as supply of 
common-user items to the 
Navy and the Air Force. 

<v) The Military Secretary’s 
Branch-issue of commissions 
in the Army, postings, transr- 
fcrs, promotions, releases, 
retirement, resignation, inva- 
lidment and transfer to the 
Reserve of all non-mcdical 
(>fficers of the Army; mainte- 
nance of the confidential 
reports and personal records 
of all non-medical officers of 
the Army; provide the secre- 
tariat for the Selection Boards 
which recommend officers 
for promotion to the rank of 
Lt. Colonel and above ; 
recommendations for grant 
of honours and awards to 
Army Officers and Honorary 
Commissions in the Army to 
civilians. 

<vi) The Engineer -in- Chief’s 
Branch — all matters relating 
to Engineering units and 
Engineer stores ; administra- 
tion of personnel of the Corps 
of Engineers and the MES; 
design, c^mstruction and 
maintenance of ell accom- 
modation and- works for 
the Defence Services. 
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The Director General of Medical 
Services (Army) looks after : 

The Army Medical Corp*s, 
the Army Dental Corps and 
The Nursing Services. 

Commands and Areas 

The Army is organised 
into four Commands under the 
Army Headquarters. Eacli^^jin- 
mand is further divided into 
Areas, Independent ^ Sub-Areas 
and Sub-Areas. 

The Command is comnf^nded 
by a General Officer Comman- 
ding-in-Chief (called the Army 
Commander) of the rank of a 
Lieut. General; Areas by General 
Officers Commanding (Major 
Generals) and Independent Sub- 
Areas (which are*directly under 
the Command) and Sub- Area by 
Brigadiers. 

Mobile formations are the 
Corps, Division, Brigade Group, 
Independent Brigade and Brigade. 
Two or more divisions or ^ 
combination of Divisions, Brigade 
Groups and Independent Bri- 
gades are' constituted into a 
Corps under a Corps Commander 
of the rank of Lieuf General, who 
functions under the control of 
the Army Comitrnnder. 
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The four Commands are : 

Southern HQ Poona 

Eastern HQ Calcutta 

Central HQ Lucknow 

Western HQ Simla 

Arms -vui Services 

The Army consists of various 
arms and services. They are : 

Armoured Corps, 

Artillery, 

Corps of Engi neers, 

Corps of Signals, 

Infantry, 

Army Service Corps, 

Army Medical Corps, 

Army Dent.al Corps, 

Corps of E'ectrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, 

Army Education Corps, 

Remounts and Veterinary 
Corps, 

Directorate of Military Farms, 
Corps of Military Police, 
Ordnance Corps and 
Defence Security Corps. 

Interspersed through the four 
commands are '.he various train- 


ing institutions. Some of the 
main training institutions are : 

Indian Military Academy, 

College of Military Engineer- 
ing, 

School of Signals, 

School of Artillery, 

Intelligence School, 

Infantry School, 

Armoured Corps Centre and 
School, 

Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering School, 

Physical Training School, 

A.S.C. School, 

C.M.P. School, 

Snow Warfare School, 

Army Cadet College and 
OITicers Training Schools. 

Two Officers’ Training Schools 
were set up recently, one at 
Poona and the other at Madras, 
to train cadets for Emergency 
Commissions in the Army. The 
period of training at the O.T.S. 
is six months, half of which is 
completed at the Schools and the 
other half in the specialised 
training centre of various arms 
and Services. 
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THE DIFFERENT CORPS 


Armoured Corps and 
Artillery 

The Armoured Q)rps, directly 
descended from the Cavalry, has* 
;'hot only maintained the spirit 
and dash of its fore-runner but 
has also taken on some of its 
roles in war, including that of 
reconnaissance. 

A light armoured regiment, 
with light-gun tanks or armoured 
cars, forms the spearhead of a 
formation in the field and acts 
as its eyes and ears by bringing 
in valuable information about the 
enemy. A medium or hcavy-gun 
tank regiment constitutes the 
mailed fist of a fighting force, 
possessing, besides crushing weight 
and means to deliver a deadly 
blow, the ability to move swiftly 
and over relatively large areas. 
Armoured forces provide the 
commander in the field with a 
very powerful weapon with which 
to force a decision in an attack 
or regain tlfe initiative in defence. 

Young officers are posted to 
this Corps as troop leaders. 

The Regiment of Artillery 
consists of three branches, namely 


Field, Anti-Aircraft and Coastal 
Branches. 

Before World War II, the 
Regiment of Artillery was very 
small and the main comifbnent 
of gunners for the Army was 
provided by the Royal Artillery. 
It expanded rapidly during World 
War II and has continued to do 
so ever since. The battles which 
we comaaemorate most today 
were those fought by the Ar^llery 
Regiment in extremely adverse 
conditions. It is fitting because 
it IS only in adversity that sound 
character, moral courage and 
toughness really come into play. 

Versatility is one *of the great 
attributes of the Artillery Regi- 
ment. There are the anti- aircraft 
and coastal gunners who need to 
possess sound technical knowledge 
to be able to handle highly 
technical ct^iiipmegt. We also 
have the Air Observation Post 
gunner who needs tho ability of 
an airman and the courage to fly 
an aircraft which is undefended. 
Lastly, we have the gunner from 
the Field Branch, which is the 
backbone of the Artillery. His 
services are indispensable in any 
battle. 
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Life iv^ the Artillery for an 
officer t)f every rank is interesting. 
Besides technical knowledge, he 
has to have tactical ability ootn- 
mensurate with his rank and 
service. The command of battery 
in the Artillery is one of the finest 
in the' Army. With the advent 
of the guided missile and the 
Regiment's previous intimate 
association with radar, the Arti* 
fiery can look forward to attain- 
ing growing importance in the 
future. 

A young officer is normally 
posted to the Artillery as a gun 
Dosition officer. 

Corps of Engineers 

The life of an officer in the 
Corps of Engineers is one of 
energetic outdoor work, combined 
with equal opportunities fur a 
more static life in staff or instruc- 
tional appointment. 

1 

After commissioning, engineer 
officers do a field course at the 
College of Military Engineering. 
They are then attached to their 
respective Engineer Group Centres 
for training before returning to 
theC.M.E. for a degree course 
designed to make them fully 
qualified engineers. During their 


stay at the C.M.E., they can 
take active interest in a variety 
of recreational activities, includ- 
ing sailing and gliding. 

On completing his degree 
course, an engineer officer is 
normally posted to a unit where 
he gets an opportunity of super- 
vising a variety of works, such 
as construction of roads, bridges, 
airfields and docks. These works 
are not always confined to military 
requirements nor are they restric- 
ted to works only in India. For 
instance, assistance was given by 
the Army in the construction of 
the Maithon Dam in India and 
the road and airfield projects 
in Nepal. 

In the operational role, the 
engineer is the forefront, play- 
ing an important part in the lay- 
ing and lifting of mines.' demoli- 
tion and construction of bridges, 
storming of strongpoints and 
other active tasks. 

Courses exist for the engineer 
officer, both in India and other 
countries, to keep hinfseli' abreast 
of *hc latest advances in his pro- 
fession. These courses also pro- 
vide instruction in specialist engi- 
neering branches, such as trans- 
portation, civil, electrical and 
mechanical and survey. 
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Corps of Signals 

The Corps of Signals is a com- 
batant arm whose primary func- 
tion is to provide communication 
between commanders and troops, 
and for this the means used are 
line, wireless and despatch-riders. 
The line equipment ranges fiom 
the simple telephone to the most 
complex teleprintei equipment, 
providing a number of long- 
distance speech and teleprinter 
circuits on u single pair of wires. 
Likewise, in wireless, the equip- 
ment varies from the portable low- 
power transmitter to the most 
modern high-power equipment, 
employing the latest electronic 
techniques, including VHP, SHF, 
SSB, FSK, and radio relay. 

Signal officers have opportu- 
nities of serving with the forward- 
most troops on one hand and 
with . the highest headquarters 
on fhe other. They have the 
privilege of commanding men, 
vehicles and equipment and rend- 
ering advice to senior officers 
early in their career. During 
their service, they have opportu- 
nities ^f advanced training in 
electr<^nics in India and abroad. 

The Infagtry 

It is not th(f privilege of all 
officers to have such command of 


troops as is possible in the Infan- 
try. In his experience of command^ 
an infantry officer is particularly 
fortunate and his service life is 
consequently more varied. Conti- 
nuous command experience in 
the infantry officer’s life develops 
* in him the qualities of decisive- 
ness, poise and self-control — aU 
so very essential for success in 
battle. His relationship with 
those who serve under him is 
possibly unique in the Army be- 
cause considerable affection and 
loyalty is engendered between 
them. 


In the Infantry, it is made 
abundantly clear that there is 
more to being an officer than 
simply wearing badges of rank. 
There is*no oppprtunity for an 
officer to barricade himself behind 
his rank; he is always amongst 
his men and freely mingles with 
them. 


Apart from ’acquiring qualities 
of leadership and understanding, 
the infantry officer must also be 
professionally competent. He 
has ample opportunities during 
his service to develop character — 
character which reflects inner stre- 
ngth and confidence in himseltl 
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War is a terribly serious 
matter, and it is the Infantry 
that is the basic arm of the 
Army in War. 

Service Corps 

The Army Service Corps plays 
a very important part in the 
maintenance of the Army both 
in peace and war. It is respon- 
sible for the provision, mainten- 
ance, supervision and distribution 
of all supplies and petrol, oil and 
lubricants and for the operation 
of all transport in the Army other 
than the unit tranrport. 

The Service Corps consists of 
two mam branches, i. e. (a) 
Supplies — inclusive of food in- 
spection, catering, clerical duties 
and provision of air despatch 
personnel, and (b) Transport — 
all forms of road transport, both 
mechanical and animal. The 
types of transport provided by 
the Corps, apart from mules, 
consist of jeeps, staff cars, station 
wagons, 15-cwt trucks, ambulance 
cars, 3/5/ 10-ton Ionics, bulk pet- 
rol lorries, bridging vehicles and 
wheeled and tracked amphibian 
vehicles. 

A Service Corps officer must 
be ready at all tmes to give 


service an^ to think of his job 
in terms of what it means to 
others. On being commissioned, 
young officers of this Corps, are 
attached to infantry units for a 
year. 

Ordnance Corps 

The Army Ordnance Corps 
is responsible for the provisioning, 
receipt, storage, care, preservation 
and issue of all types of stores, 
except medical stores, food stuffs 
and POL, to the Army and certain 
common-user items to the Navy 
and the Air Force. The items 
procured and stocked by ordnance 
installations range froih a pair 
of socks to a tank. 

The ordnance services are 
manned both by combatants and 
civilians. The combatant staff 
in an ordnance depot is supple- 
mented by civilians of different 
categories, both supervisory and 
non-supervisory. The Corps, 
therefore, offers a fruitful ground 
for training in administration, 
organisation, accounting, plann- 
ing and work study. Thcr*' is 
also plenty of scope fur such 
technical work as inspection and 
repair of ammunition and explo- 
sives and maintenance of wireless 
and radar equipment and all types 
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of vehicles, both wheeled and 
tracked. 

The ordnance services are 
adequately represented in field 
formations right down to the bri* 
gade level for ensuring adequate 
supply of stores to troops during 
operations. 

Electrical & Mechanical 
Engineers 

The Corps of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers is responsi- 
ble for the recovery, repair and 
inspection — with certain excep- 
tions-of all mechanical, electrical, 
tele-communication and optical 
equipment of the Army. 

The increasing responsibilities 
of the Corps have naturally to 
keep pace with the planned re- 
equipment of the Army. The 
‘carrying out of its functions, in 
the main, calls for young officers 
who have a technical bent of 
mind, aie professionally inquisi- 
tive and have initiative and ima- 
gination. 

Service in this Corps offers a 
newly-commissioned officer an 
opportunity to qualify himaclt as 
a chartered electrical and me- 
chanical engineer by undergoing 


a degree course at the College of 
Military Engineering at no cost 
to himself. It also afiords him 
wide scope for a practical appli- 
cation of his basic technical 
knowledge and for specialisation 
in the fields of armaments, vehi- 
cles and tele-communications. 

Professional training and ex- 
perience apart, an EME officer 
has an adequate opportunity for 
furthering his career as an Army 
officer as well. Having completed 
his service engagement in the 
Army, on retirement, he can 
confidently look forward* to a 
responsible technical appoint- 
ment in civil life because of his 
vast experience both as an 
engineer and as a Service officer. 

Remount %nd Veterinary Corps 

The officer cadre of the 
Remount and Veterinary Corps 
is composed of^ the following 
categories of officers : 

Veterinary Officers-D'weci reglP^ 
lar commissions arc granted to 
civilian candidates possessing 
B.V.Sc. degree of an Indian 
university or an equivalent 
foreign degree ih Veterinary 
Science as and when vacancies. 
occur in the veterinary cadre of 
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the Corps. Candidates found 
suitable by the Director of 
Remount \nd Veterinary Services 
are required to appear before the 
Services Selection Board. 

Remount Officers — Remount 
officers are selected from amongst 
the Service officers of the R.V.C. 
and also those of other arms and 
services who are fully tiained in 
horse-mastership and remount 
duties. No direct recruitment 
is made for this cadre. 

f 

Farms Officers — A number of 
appointments in this cadre are 
filled up by the grant of regular 
commissions to university gradu- 
ates. Candidates should be in 
possession of a degree in Agri- 
culture of a recognised Indian 
university, with Dairyihg as one 
of the subjects or an equivalent 
foreign qualification. Such per- 
sonnel are required to undergo 
a short course of training at the 
I.M.A. After passing the course, 
they are posted to the M.F.S. as 
farms officers. 

Farms officers are preferably 
selected from amongst the serving 
officers of other arms or services 
possessing the requisite qualifi- 
cations. Such officers are given 
three months’ piactical training 


at the fR.V.F.C Centre and 
School immediately after selec- 
tion. 

Education Corps 

Education forms an integral 
part of military training and the 
Army Education Corps, whose 
motto is Vidya Balam, seeks to 
educate a Service officer, through- 
out his career, as a citi/cn, as a 
man and as a soldier. 

Army education provides a 
fascinating career for those who 
are genuinely interested in the 
processes of learning and teaching 
and in the wider aspects of adult 
education. The qualification for 
entry into the Corps is a first 
or second-class M.A. or M Sc. 
degree and, as such, it serves as a 
kind of brains trust of the Army. 

Formation of the Army 

The Army in India is organi- 
sed on a voluntary basis. It is 
enlisted from all races irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed, .it is 
composed of the following main 
types of forces : 

The Regular Army 

The Regular Army Reserve. 
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The Territorial Army. 

The Border Scouts. 

The National Cadet Corps. 

Each of these components 
has the following basic parts.* : 

(a) The Headquarters 

(b) The Fighting Troops 
Arms. 

(c) The Services. 

Composition of the Force 

For purposes of war the 
force generally consists of a 
number of Divisions which are 
organised of war establishments 
according to their particular 
rules. 

The Division is the basic 
formation on which an Army 
is organised. It is a balanced 
formation of arms and services 
which IS required for any 
operation. 

'the Divisions, as their num- 
bers increase, are grouped into 
Cor^s anu Corps into Army. 

We will .discuss here the 
units of an Army as they are 
formed today. 


1. The Section 

The smallest unit in the 
Army is the infantry section. 
It is commanded by a Non- 
commissioned officer. It gene- 
rally consists of 8 to 1 1 jawans. 

2. The Platoon 

The Platoon is commanded 
by a Junior Commissioned 
Officer. It is . a composite 
fightmg unit with its own direct 
support weapon. It consists of 
thiee sections. 

3. The Company 

It is commanded by a com- 
missioned officer, who has a 
small Tieadqtiarters. A company 
can operate independently. It 
consists of three infantry pla- 
toons 

4. The Battalion 

• 

Commanded by a Lieutenant 
Colonel, the Battalioh is self- 
contained in every respect and 
hence is regarded as the main 
lighting uni^ of the infantry. 
It has a Major as Second-in- 
Conunand ^ and six company 
commanders, commanding the 
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Headquarters, Support ^nd four 

Infantry Companies. 

\ 

5. The Brigade 

An Infantry Brigade is com- 
manded by a Brigadier. It consists 
of three infantry battalions and 
detachments of Artillery and 
Sappers are provided, if 
necessary. Supply, transport, 
medical and other ancillary 
units are also attached accord- 
ing to role and commitments. 
The Brigadier is assisted hy a 
Brigade Major and some other 
Officers. 

6. The Division 

The standard infantry Divi- 
sion normally consists of three 
brigades and a' number of 
divisional troops to suit the 
special- circumstances. It is 
commanded by a Major-General 
assisted by his two Principal Staff 
Officers both with the rank of 
Lieutenant Cols. ,It has the 
following main parts : 

(a) Command 

(b) Inter-Communication. 

(c) Striking Force. 

(d) Supporting Arms. 

•(e) Administration. 


7. The Corps 

A Corps may comprise two 
or more Divisions. It has 
proportion of corps. Engineers, 
Artillery and Services directly 
under command. It is commanded 
by a Lieutenant General. 

8. The Army 

The Army in war is superior 
to Command Headquarters in 
peace. It may have one or two 
Corps and/or a number of 
independent Divisions. It has 
Army troops, such as Engineers, 
Artillery and a higher proportion 
of Services. Generally speaking 
it is a small scale duplicate of 
the Army Headquarters. Two, 
three or even more armies may 
be grouped together into an 
Army Group. 

The Army is organised .on a 
pyramid ical system, each unit 
under its own Commander, and 
multiplied us many times as 
considered necessary to form 
the base for a superior comn^an^. 

InfanUy forms the greatest 
mass of our fighting troops and 
has rightly been te/med us the 
“Queen of the Battlefield”. In 
operation it forms part of a 
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division in the form of infantry purpose of the Army is to defend 
battalions, while in lines jof the motherland against external 
communications, it functions in aggression in co-opera1jon with 
the role of defence troops in the Navy and the Air Force, 
mobile columns, garrisons and 

posts. The Army has to be mobilised 

as quickly as possible in case a 

Role of the Army war breaks out. 


1. Primarily, the Army has 
to defend the country against 
any external aggression. 

2. Secondly, the Army has to 
assist the Government when 
called for to give such assistance, 
in order to enable it to carry 
out its functions peacefully. 

To achieve these objectives 
the Army must work as a team, 
at all times, loyally, honestly 
and with the highest standard 
of discipline. 

It must always be borne in 
min(f by all ranks that it is a 
vital necessity to observe the 
principle of co-operation with 
the other two services of the 
Armed Forces of the country 
i.e., the Navy and the Air 
Force, • 

DURING WAR 

During the |>eriod of war 
the main and, in fact, the only 


DURING I PEACE 

The Army has to perform 
certain duties during peace-time 
although its main * performance 
is to prepare for war. 

During peace the Army has 
its following roles to play : — 

(1) It IS in a continuous 
active process of training for 
the next war. 

(2) The Regular Army has 
to be backed by a large Terri- 
torial Army for expansion on 
mobilization. 'The Regular Army 
must be so highly trained as to 
form a nucleus^ around which a 
vast National Army may*^ 
mobilised in case ''f emergency. 

(3) It has to assist the Govern- 
ment in maintenance of internal 
security. The country has been 
territorially divided into four 
commands— thb Southern, the 
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Eastern, the Central and 
the Western commands 
for this purpose. The forces 
located in these commands can 
be organised into held formations 
whenever required to do so. 

(4) The jawans have to be 
trained » in a way • that they 
become good citizens. They 
have also to learn some useful 
trades so that after release from 
the seivice everyone may be 
able to find some useful civilian 
employment. 

(5) The Army is successfully 
and usefully employed for 
various nation-building activi- 
ties, such as building of roads, 
bridges, etc. 

ARMY’S TWO-FOLb TASK 

{General J. N, Chaudhuri) 

The task that has been given 
to the Army by Government 
is two-fold. Firstly, it is to guard 
the frontiers of our country 
against aggression. Secmdly, it 
is to assist the civil authority 
whenever called upon to do so. 

The first of these two tasks 
needs little explanation. But 
the second task, in other words, 
aid to the civil authority, has 


inherent in it large number of 
facets which may not be easily 
apparent at first sight. 

Since Independence, we have 
performed the second task of ours 
in some way or another almost 
everyday. The more specta- 
cular of them, such as when we 
dealt with the drought in Rayal- 
seema or when we made arrange- 
ments for refugees at Kuruk- 
shetra or when we took over 
arrangements for the Kumbh 
Mela, or when we dealt with 
floods in Madras, all these received 
a good deal of publicity and so 
they are well known to you. 

Sometimes we also have to 
help the police in the distasteful 
task of quelling civil disorder. 

However, I am happy to say 
that almost every week, there is 
some little task we do which 
gets no publicity. Sometimes 
it may be moving a heavy piece 
of machinery for a national 
project or building a dam for a 
flooded area. Sometimes it is 
treating sick and injured /civi- 
lians who cannot otherwise get 
medical help. Sometimes it is 
helping to build roads or other 
means of communication. There 
are many such similar tasks and 
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-we will continue to *do them 
whenever they have to be done. 

Besides this, there is, in my 
opinion, an even bigger thing 
we do for the nation. Each 
year we take into our ranks a 
large number of young men from 
all over India, men from Ladakh 
to Kanya Kumari and from 
Bhuj to Walong, The military 
training they get is only a part 
of our eflFort. Apart from this 
we educate them, we teach them 
to forget regional, racial and 
caste prejudices, we teach them 
to eat, live, work and play 
together, we build up their 
trustworthiness, their intelligence 
and their physical fitness. 

When, after their period of 
service is over, these soldiers 
leave the Army, they go back 
to fivil life far better citizens 
with a much clearer view of 
our co'untry and what it means. 
They also leave the Army having 
been taught trades and skills 
apart from the purely military 
ones, which arc useful not only 
to *them personally but are also 
usefuk to *he communities from 
which they come. 

■ 

For this reason alone, 1 would 
be right in saying that the 


Indian Army is probably one of 
greatest’ integrating factors we 
have in the country. Ipcident- 
ally, if any of these ex-soldiers 
ask you for employment, give it 
to them. They will serve you 
as faithfully as they served the 
armed forces. 

In the previous years the 
Army has expanded a good deal 
and it has gone to places where 
they were never seen before. 
Some of you, partiCTilarly in our 
easterg States, may thus be 
seeing troops for the first time. 
Previously, because of a lack of 
contact between the armed 
forces and the citizens perhaps 
you did not quite understand 
what sort of people we military 
men were. Now that this barrier 
has been* completely broken down, 
1 would ask each of you to try 
and make friends with the 
soldiers you meet. Welcome 
them into your community, I 
can assure you that they will 
reciprocate your friendship with 
the greatest warmth and couftSSy. 
After all, they ’’re young men 
away from their homes with all 
that this means, doing an impor- 
tant and difficult job where at 
every stage there is some risk to 
life or limb. Some of them 
will never rfturn their loved 
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ones. May I suggest that you 
treat them as you would like 
your own sons to be treated 
if they were away from home 
bearing the same sort of res- 
ponsibility. 

There seems little else to say. 
Once again on this Army Day, 
we the members of the country’s 
ground forces, renew again 
our pledges both written and 


un-written. These pledges have 
as our first aim loyalty to the 
country and the upholding of 
the Constitution. We have as 
our second aim the ideal of 
service to our fellow citizens, 
wherever and whoever they 
may be. 

Jai Hind. 

(On occasion of the 
Army Day.) 


THE INDIAN ARM 


The Indian Army, drawn from 
nearly every stratum of Indian 
life and every part of the 
country, is composed of more 
than 20 “classes” each of which 
is virtually a fighting race on 


its own. Principal classes are ; 

Rajputs. 

Madrassis, 

Sikhs, 

Biharis, 

Gorkhas, 

Assamese, 

Dogras, ^ 

Bengalis, 

Garhwalis, 

Punjabis, 

Marathas, 

Kumaonis, 

Jats, 

Mahars, 

Ahirs, 

Harijans and 

• • 

Gujars, 

Adibasis. 


In short, Indians of .ill 
castes, creeds, colours and 
communities hailing from all 
States and Territories, men who 


are borft heroes and known all 
the world over for their magni- 
ficent heroism, indomitable 
courage, steadfast devotion and 
inimitable spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Stories of their past glorious 
deeds recall an unbroken line of 
gallantry sind clyvalry. 

It is impossible to differentiate 
between the fighting qualities 
of the various “types” of Indian 
Army troops. Every battalion 
Conunander, while recognising 
the worth and value of other- 
types naturally considers his own 
men SECOND TO NONE. To 
draw distinction, therefore, 
would be invidious and, in any 
case, would be * controversial. 
The two World Wars as also 
the Jammu vand Kashmir 
operations and Ladakh and 
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NEFA operations besides the 
recent operations against 
Pakistan have proved beyond 
doubt that men of all colours, 
castes and creeds are brave and 
that bravery is not the inheri- 
tence of a privileged few or the 
monopoly of any one particular 
community, and that valour, 
courage, devotion of duty and 


other noble sentiments, are 
found in men and women of 
all races, tribes and communities 
inhabiting this most ancient and 
at the same time, glorious land 
of ours. 

All classes comprising it there- 
fore, occupy an equally impor- 
tant place in the formation of 
the Indian Army. 


COMPONENTS OF THE ARMY 
The Army consists of the following types of Forces : 

ii 

[a) Regular Forces 

(1) Regular Army 

(2) Regular Army Reserve 

{b) Non-Regular Forces 

(1) Territorial Army 

(2) Territorial Army Reserve 

* CHAIN OF COMMAND 
Commander-in-Chief 
Force Commander 

I 

Army Commander 


- Field Static Comn z. 

Corps Commander Area Commander Zone Conm'^nder 

I I J . 

Divisional Commander Sub-Area Commander Sub-Area Commander 

' . I I 

Brigade Commander Station Commander 'Admn Commander 

I I ! I 

Battalion Commander I 


Station Staff Officer 
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Equipment of 

Provisioning of Stores 
for the Army 

Equipping the Defence Forces 
-with weapons and other stores is 
in several respects different from 
providing stores and equipment 
to Civil Organisations. The diffe- 
rence arises mainly on account 
of the fact that the Forces 
should in addition to their initial 
equipment and training require- 
ments hold large stocks of arms, 
ammunition and equipment for 
the initial periods of combat. The 
war time consumption of stores 
and equipment is very consider- 
ably more than the Peace time 
•consumption. 

To ensure an uninterrupted 
flow of material during combat, it 
would ^je necessary either to have 
large stock piles which could last 
over extended periods of combat 
or establish an Armament Industry 
which can be geared up at short 
notice to produce arms and am- 
munition and other equipment at 
war tiifle Tevcis of consumption. 

Due to rapid pace of militiry 
technology, weapons and equip- 
ment become obsolescent within a 
period of a few years and, there- 


fore, large stock pile of &'*rms atK^ 
ammunition not only lotV^s up 
badly needed capital and sitU^rage 
space but also runs the risk^^^of 
heavy losses due to obsolescencd. 

. The building up of a large 
Armament Industry also means 
tying up capital and equipment 
since these factories would during 
peace time have to remain by 
and large idle. 

Thus planning for equipping 
the Defdhce Forces calls for a 
careful assessment of the fixtent 
of reserve stocks to be built up 
and the production capacity to 
be set up and balancing the 
above two requirements with 
the financial and material 
resources ayailabje. 

The extent of reserves to be 
held depends on several factors 
like the length o^the pipeline 
the time taken for the stores and 
equipment to reach the forward 
posts from centres, of production 
and the time lag for the nation’s 
resources to produce and defiver 
to the troops the types and quan- 
tities of material required at war- 
time rates of consumption. 

Having regard to the general 
pripciples referred to above, the 
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level of^ reserve stocks to be built 
“P .d to be held by the Army 
Various categories of equip* 
^«jnt have been reviewed. 

.as* 

While the above problem of 
striking a balance between reserve 
stores to be held and the reliance 
to be placed on Industry obtains 
in every country, we in India 
had to face two more problems. 
First, the Army had to expand 
rapidly and this called for pro- 
vision of additional weapons and 
equifiment to equip Ihe newly 
raised units and also the necessary 
initial reserves. Second, weaponry 
and equipment itself had to be 
modernised. 

As a first step the standardise* 
tion of weapons and equipment 
required by the Army was consi- 
dered. 

Programme of Modernisation 

Modernisation o.*' equipment- 
stores is a continuous process in 
the Armed Forces. Having re- 
gard to the rapid pace of 
military technology and the need 
to have equipment suited to 
certain new conditions — moun- 
tainous terrain, extreme cold 
conditions etc., the problem of 
modernisation of the weapons 


and other equipment in use with 
the Army has received consider* 
able attention during the year 
under review. Some features of 
the decisions taken are as follows : 

(a) The Infantry will be 
equipped with self-loading 
rifles (Ishapore rifie). 

(b) The Small Arms will be 
standardised on a single 
calibre ( 7.62 mm ) to 
facilitate ammunition 
supply problems. 

(c) The Army will be provid* 
ed with lighter and long 
range mortars. 

(d) There will be a mountain 
gun with better range that 
will be more easily trans* 
portable in mountainous 
terrain. 

(e) The armour will have a 
balanced proportion of 
medium and light tanks. 
Steps to manufacture the 
medium tanks indigenously 
arc already in progress. 

!• 

Modernisation of the Army 
cannot be achieved overnight. 
The indigenous capacity for 
production of these weapons, the 
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connected ammunition and other 
modern types of equipment is 
being established or expanded if 
already established. Production 
of the Ishapore Semi-automatic 
rifles on large scale has commen- 
ced — the rate of production will 

« 

be double during the next 12 
months. Production of 7.62 mm 
Bolt Action Rifles and Light 
Machine Guns has also commen- 
ced. 

As a result of the adoption of 
the new family of Infantry 
weapons, there would be a large 
requirement of 7.62 ammunition. 
Production of this type 
of ammunition has commenced. 
A plant for production of this 
ammunition has also been 
obtained from U.S.A. under 
Military Assistance Programme 
and has gone into production last 
year. Capacity for production of 
the neuT family of mortar 
ammunition has also been estab- 
lished. Action IS in hand to 
increase capacity for production 
of Artillery and Mortar ammu- 
nition. 

\Provisionm^ Proi, t nmme of Vehicles 

For the transport of bbth men 
and equipment, the Army must 
have an operationally fit and 


reliable fleet of vehicles. Apart 
from specialist vehicles e.g. those 
fitted with special communica- 
tions equipment, the standard 
transport of the Defence Services 
consists of 3 ton and 1 ton General 
Service vehicles and jeeps. The 
large majority of the 3 ton and 
1 ton vehicles are of the four- 
wheel-drive type. Units are also 
provided with cars and motor 
cycles wherever necessary. 

The existing fleet of Vehicles in 
the Army, consists of a large 
number of old vehicles which had 
been acquired even prior to 1948. 
On 1st October 1963, the propor- 
tions of such pre-1948 vehicles, 
in the case of 3 ton General Ser- 
vice, 1 ton General Service and 
jeeps, compared to the total in 
the relevant* groups Were 38% 
68% and 15% respectively. A 
phased programme of replacement 
of vehicles had been drawn up in 
1956 but could not be implemen- 
ted due to various factors like 
shortage of foreign exchange and ^ 
inadequate capacity in the 
country for the manuf cture bf 
four-wheel-drive vehicles. 

With the declaration of the 
Emergency, additional forces were 
sanctioned and demand for vehi- 
cles in all the categories went up 
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considerably. This increased 
demand could not be niet by the 
production in the Ordnance Fac- 
tories of Shaktiman and Nissan 
vehicles, Large orders had, 
therefore, to be placed on the 

automobile manufacturers in the 

« 

country and a large proportion 
of the vhiccle acquirements is 
being met by acquiring Tata 
Mercedez Benz 3-ton vehicles, 
Dodge 1 ton power wagons and 
Willy's jeeps. 

While these purchases at the 
present moment are on account 
of the special demands arising 
from expansion, this demand will 
drop when the deficiencies have 
been made up. It was, therefore, 
considered necessary to examine 

the best manner in which the 

• ** 

vehicle fleet of the Services could 
be modernised while, at the 
same time, avoiding wide fluc- 
tuations in the demand and con- 
sequently in the budgetary 
allocations and resources neces- 
sary for purchasing the vehicles. 
In the past, 3-ton and 1-ton vehi- 
cles used to be retained for about 
15 years and needed two major 
overhauls, involving stripping 
and rebuilding. This practice is 
unsatisfactory from various points 
of view. Keeping vehicles for 
unduly long ^riods and under- 


taking‘major overhauls involves 
the setting up of a highly specia* 
Used workshop organisation, hold- 
ing of a large- sized maintenance 
float and considerable expendi- 
ture on the purchase of spare 
parts both for maintenance and 
overhaul. Even though in peace- 
time, mileage done by a vehicle 
is low if a vehicle is maintained 
as part of the fleet for very long 
periods, its reliability from the 
operational point of view decrea- 
ses with its age. 

Having regard to these factors 
a programme has now been 
drawn up for provisioning of 
new vehicles and discarding of old 
vehicles, based generally on a 
certain amount of total mileage or 
number of years, for which alone 
the vehicle should be held in 
stock. This study has been com- 
pleted in the ca.se of 3 ton and 1 
ton General Service vehicle ands 
jeeps and similar study in respect 
of other vehicles is on hand. Both 
1-ton and 3-ton vehicles will be 
discarded on completion of 
,35,0(M) miles or 7 year-> of service, 
whichever is later bbt before they 
i^ach the stage of (irst complete 
overhaul, and would be replaced 
by new' vehicles. For jeeps, the 
corresponding mileage and age 
are 30,0()<) miles and 5 years res- 
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pectively. The vehicles required 
will be produced in Ordnance 
Factories and will be supplemen- 
ted by purchases from private 
automobile manufacturers in the 
country. The programme now 
drawn up ensures that, within a 
reasonable period, the Defence 
Services would have a transport 
fleet with vehicles which are re- 
liable and operationally depend- 
able at any point of time. 

Clothing and General Stores 

The expansion of the Army 
has led to a sudden increase in the 
demand for clothing items (inclu- 
ding specialised items for person- 
nel serving at high altitudes), 
parachutes, tents and a variety 
of general stores. The capacity 
in the Ordnance Factories 
was stepped up and a new factory 
was established at Avadi for 
fabrication of clothing items and 
parachutes. A large proportion 
of the requirements was met by 
supplies from the private sector. 

Works Programme 

The expansion of the Army 
involved urgent construction of 
accommodation for ijarious units 
like fielo workshop!:, ordnance 
depots and training catablish- 


menrs and also the provision of 
married accommodation for a 
much larger number of officers, 
JCOs, and Other Ranks. In 
order to cope with the expanded 
works programme, an ’emergency 
works procedure was adopted to 
'cut down delays both in the tech- 
nical and administrative scrutiny 
of projects and in their execution. 

During the last year, 1,883 
works projects of various kinds, 
costing over Rs. 101. crores, were 
sanetioned under the Emergency 
Works Procedure. The total 
capital expenditure on account of 
Army works items is estimated 
during the current year, to reach 
Rs. 46 crores as against the actual 
expenditure of Rs. 16.36 crores in 
1962-63. 

For the provision of married 
accommodation, 12 projects for 
Army personnel were released for 
execution, the total cost being 
Rs. 372.38 lakhs. One inter- 
Service project for the provision 
of 350 married bfficers quartern* 
in New Delhi, at an estimated 
cost ol Rs. 178 70 lakhs, was also 
taken up for execution. 

For the provision of accommo- 
dation to separated families cons- 
truction«of 570 And 1,440 quarters 
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was sanctioned for officers and 
JCOs/ORs respectively. 

Communications in Border 

I 

Areas 

The* Army has provided a 
large proportion of the officer/ 
JCO/NCO cadre for the General 
Reserve Engineer Force which 
works under, the Border Roads 
Development Board in the, Minis- 
try of Transport and is entrusted 

c 

with the responsibility of cons- 
tructing a network of road 
communications in the border 
areas. 


Border Road Projects 

(a) There are seven Projects 
each in charge of a Chief Engi- 
neer of General Reserve Engineer 
Force for departmental construc- 
tion of roads in the different 
regions of the North and North 
Eastern of Border. The name of 
projects are Beacon, Deepak, 
Chetak, Swastik, Dantak, Vartak 
and Sewak. Besides these. Chief 
Engineers of State and Central 
P.W.Ds. are also entrusted with 
works, included in the pro- 
gramme of the Board. 

(b) The mileage of roads 
newly constructed during the 
years 1902-63 and 1st April 1963 
to 31st December 1963 are given 
below : — 


Jeep 1 Ton 3 Ton 

minimum (16 ft. (29 ft. 

8 ft wide wide) | wide) 

I 

1st April 

1962 to 
31st 
ICfarch 

1963 • 82 3^® 206 

Ist April 
1963 to 
31st 

December 
1963. 


97 


128 


380 
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REGIMENTS OF THE INFANTRY 

Infantry provides the largest compliment of manpower for fighting 

purposes. It is grouped into the following Regiments. 

Brigade of Guards 

Dogra Regiment 

Parachute Regiment 

Garhwal Rifles 

Punjab Regiment 

' Kumaon Regiment 

Madras Regiment 

Assam Regiment 

Grenadiers Regiment 

Sikh Light Infantry 

Maratha Light Infantry 

Bihar Regiment 

Rajputana Rifles 

Mahar Machine Gun Regi- 

Rajput Regiment 

ment (Borders) 

Jat Regiment 

Gorkha Rifles 

Sikh Regiment 

Jammu & Kashmir Regiment. 


*NAIB SUBEDAR* & *NAIB RISALDAR' FOR INDIAN ARMY 
'JEMADAR* REDESIGNATED 


‘Jemadar’, the lowest rank 
among the Junior Commissioned 
Officers in the Army has been 
re-designated as *Naib Subedar* 
in all Arms/Corps except Armou- 
red Corps, Army Service Corps 
(Animttl Transport), Remount 
and Vetei;inary Corps, Military 
Farms and President’s Body 
Guard, where it would be substitu- 
ted by ‘Naib Risaldar’. 


cers till the end of World War 
II and now known as Junior 
Commissioned Officers, Jemadar 
normally commands a platoon 
and occupies a vital position in 
the chain of command and con- 
trol in the army. He ranks 
immediately below Subedar/ 
Risaldar (the highest rank among 
JCOs being Subedar/Risaldar 
Major). 


Th% cjj^ange took effect from 
September 1, 1965. 

Belonging to the category of 
those who used to be designated 
as Viceroy’s Commissioned Offi- 


The new designation was 
recommended by the Chief of 
Army Staff as > being more 
appropriate and was later 
approved by the Resident. 





When Something is said 
From Horse’s Mouth. . . . 


It’s called AUTHENTIC 

Here are some authentic works on 

GUERRILLA WARFARE 

by famous War Leaders 

kj 

1. General Abdul Haris Nasution 
(Indonesian Minister of Defence) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF 

GUERRILLA WARFARE 

Price Rs. 30.00 

2. * Mao-Tse Tung & Che Guara 

GUERRILLA WARFARE 

Price Rs. 20.00 

3. Lieut Col T. N. Green 

THE GUERRILLA AND HOw 

TO FIGHT HIM 

Price Rs. 25.00 

4. Brigadier Dixon & Otto Heilbrunn 

COMMUNIST GUERILLA 

WARFARE 

Price Rs. 20.00 


your enquiries and orders to : 

GUIDE PUBLICATIONS, 

61/19, Ramjas Road, NEW DELHI-5 

Phone: 5 5822 
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TERMS COMMONLY USED IN ARMY 


Active List 

1. Officers and enlisted 
personnel of a service who receive 
full military pay and are 
performing, or are available for 
military duties. 

AdjtUaiit 

2. A staff officer in charge of 
and responsible for administrative 
functions of and within the 
unit. 

Adjutant General 

3. A principal staff officer at 
Army Headquarters. 

Aide-De-Camp 

4. A member of the personal 
staff of a high ranking Q>m- 
mander or General or Flag Officer 
acting as a confidential Assistant 
of the latter. 

Airborne Troops 

Troops specially trained 
^r ])eing moved into combat by 
aircraft or glider. 

Aitoorne Operation 

V. Operations carried out by 
airborne troops. 


Ambush 

7. An operation in which 
concealment, surpftse ^and offen- 
sive action are used to inflict tho 
maximum casualties and damage 
and to cause confusjon on an 
enemy on the move. 

Aptitude Test 

8. A test given to a new 
entrant into the. armed forces to 
determine the type of work or 
assignment for which the indivi- 
dual is best suited. 

Armoured Corps 

9. That section of the army 
which is equipped with fighting: 
armoured vehicles (tanks). 

Armoured Car 

10. A wheeled motor vehicle 
with armour protection against 
small arms fire. 

Artificers 

11. A member of the Armed 
Forces trained and skilled in some 
craft or manual work. 

Artillery 

12. One of the basic branch 
of the Army, equipped with larga 
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calibre, long range weapons. It 
includes field artillery, anti- 
aircraft artillery. 

Assault 

13. It is the act of rushing 
an enemy position during an 
attack. 

Army Number 

14. A number allotted for 
identification to a person on 
enrolment or to a civilian emplo- 
yee of defence organization with 
field service liability. 

Assault Boat 

16. A boat employed to carry 
assault troops. 

Advance Base 

16. An advance base is esta- 
blished in a theatre of war when 
it is impracticable to maintain 
the Armed Forces operating in 
ibe, theatre directly from the 
main base. 

Ammunition Point 

17. A place from where units 
collect their requirements of 
ammunition. 


Ammunition^ Depot 

18. An enclosed explosives 
area containing magazines explo- 
sives, laboratories in which ammu- 
nition may be repaired, exami- 
ned or broken down, destruction 
ground, the attendant offices and 
other buildings or works required 
for essential services in connec- 
tion with ammunition stocks. 

Ammunition Railhead 

19. A terminal point on the 
communication zone railway 
from where ammunition explo- 
sives are transferred to dumps or 
moved forward by road trans- 
port. 

Amphibious Operation 

20. An attack launched 
from sea by naval and landing 
forces embarked in ships or craft, 
involving a landing on a hostile 
shore. 

Air Defence 

21. £>efence by air defence 
artillery, and includes defence by 
aircraft and surface to air guided 
weapons. 



Antt-Aircraft Battery (N) 

22. Guns designed and instal- 
led on board primarily for use 
against aircraft. 

Anti-Aircraft Gm 

23. A gun of great range, 
capable of firing at high angles 
of elevation, and of being easily 
shifted in direction and elevation; 
designed and used for firing on 
aircraft. 

Anti-Tank 

24. Designed for use or used 
against tanks and armoured 
vehicles. 

Anti-Tank Gun 

2.'). Any gun designed or 
suitable for use against tanks 
and armoured vehicles in gene- 
ral. 

Army Air 

Transport Organisation^ 

26.* An organisation set up 
by th* Army' to carry •out in 
co-opeiation with the Air Force 
to do ground administrative 
duties and air despatch in connec- 
tion with the operations which 
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are allotted to transport support 
by the Air Force. 

Army Maintenance Area 

27. An area formed under 
the control of Army Headquar- 
ters for the logistical maintenance 
of the fighting formations and 
local units operating under the 
Army and to hold reserves against 
an emergency. 

Army^Group 

28. The largest fieltl organi- 
sation handled by a single com- 
mander composed of more than 
one army. 

Army Post Office (.4PO) 

29. A post office serving Army 
personnel in posts, bases, reserva- 
tions, and also in the field. 

Attestation 

30. An act of administering 
oath or affirmation to a soldier 
under Army Act. 

Battalion 

31. Largest self-contained 
unit consisting of one arm/service 
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only, composed of a headquarters 

and two or morce ompanies. 

( 

Battery 

32. An artillery sub unit 
armed with guns/mortars consis- 
ting of 4-18 guns/mortars. 

Base Depot 

33. A supply point in the 
rear portion of a communications 
2 one within a theatre of opera- 
tions. 

Base Petroleum Depot 

34. A petroleum depot esta- 
blished at the main base for the 
maintenance of advance base or 
other petroleum depots, located 
in the communication zone. 

Battle Casualties 

35. Individuals who are 
killed in action, who die of wounds 
received in action, who are 
missing in action and who are 
wounded in action. 

Booby Trap 

4 

36. Any device so arranged 
as to detonate a ^ncealed land 
mine or other explosives charge 


when the object within which it 
is contained or to which it is 
attached is handled, disturbed, 
moved or tampered with in any 
manner. 

-Brigade 

37. A tactical formation 
normally consisting of three 
battalions commanded by a 
brigadier. 

Camouflage 

38. (1) Protective conceal- 
ment, by the disguising of a 
place, thing, or person to mislead 
or deceive the enemy; (2) mate- 
rials used for this purpose; (3) to 
apply such piotective conceal- 
ment. 

Captain 

39. A commissioned officer 

% 

ranking immediately below Major 
and immediately above Lieu- 
tenant. 

Chief of Staff 

40. * The senior officer of a 
stair of a cpmmand or of the 
personal staff of a general officer, 
who acts as the principal adviser 
to the commanding officer and 



co-ordinator of the activities of 
the various staff sections. This 
title is applied only to the senior 
officer of a staff on the division 
or higher level. 

Classified Matter 

41. Anything which would 
be of aid to a possible enemy, or 
which if divulged improperly 
would be injurious to the nation 
or to the department of Defence. 
The following are the main 
classifications in use: Top Secret, 
Confidential and Restricted. 

Colonel 

42. A commissioned officer 
ranking immediately below Bri- 
gadier and immediately above 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

Colour Service 

43. The period of service a 
soldier has to serve on active 
list. 

Column 

44. A formation in* which 
elements* are placed one behind 
the otheg. 

Combat Troops 

46. An army troops organi- 
sation whose primary mission is 
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destruction of enemy forces or 
installations. 

Combatant 

46. An individual, vehicle, 
craft or unit assigned to actual 
fighting duty. 

Commando 

47. Commandos , are regular 
forces which carry out offensive 
land offbration in enem^ held 
territory and whose withdrawal 
is generally intended. Personnel 
work in uniform, in formed bodies 
and are introduced and with- 
drawn by land, sea or air. 

Commend'eSlbn ' 

48. A written citation signed 
by a commanding officer or by 
any higher formation comman- 
der in recognition of a praise- 
worthy acfion not meriting a 
decoration. 

Company 

49. A sub unjt of a battalion 
or an independent sub unit 
consisting of a^headquarters and 
two or three platoons. 
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Corps 

50. (1) Group of personnel 
with common characteristics, 
training and missions, e.g. the 
Signal Corps, the Corps of Engi- 
neers etc., (2) Short for Army 
Corps which is a tactical organi- 
sation, (3) Used as a prefix this 
term indicates that the service, 
facility, etc. to the name of which 
it is prefixed, is organised, opera- 
ted, etc. by and/or for a Corps, 
or is an organic part of a specific 
corps. 

Court of Inquiry 

51. It is an assembly of mili- 
tary officers or of officers and 
junior commissioned officers or 
non-commissioned officers direc- 
ted to collect cvi'deiice', and if so 
required, to report, with regard 
to any matter which may be 
referred to them. 

Corps Maintenance Area 

, 62. An area formed, when 
considered necessary, under 
control of corps headquarters 
into which Army Service Corps 
transport under army control 
empties, and from which second 
line transport draws, and at 
which a small reserve of stock 
is held. 


Communications Zone 

53. The whole geographical 
area between Army rear boun- 
dary and the boundary of the 
theatre. This will include ports of 
entry at the advance base. This is 
divided into base area and com- 
munication area. 

Cordon 

54. A chain of military police 
pickets to control movement into 
a difScult graduated area. 

Covering Troops 

66. A formation or detach- 
ment chain of all arms detached 
to observe, harass and delay the 
enemy’s advance so that he is 
prevented from interfering with 
the withdrawal and/or preparation 
for defence. The covering troops 
carry out this task initially from 
the covering position and subse- 
quently from succe-.sive delivery 
position. 

Court Manhal 

See Important Military Legal 
Terms. 

D Day 

56. (1) The day on which a 
previously planned attack is to 
be launched or a planned opera- 
tion is to commence; (2) The day 
on which a specific new Army 
unit is activated. 
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DeecratUm 

67. A medal, cross, ribbon, 
or other sign of honour and 
distinction awarded for great 
bravery, gallantry in action or 
unusual or meritorious service. 


Demilitarize 

68. (1) To destroy the mili- 
tary organisation or military 
potential of a country or region; 
(2) to restore civil government 
and jurisdiction after martial law 
or military government. 

Detachment 

69. (1) A part of a unit 
which has been separated from 
the main organisation and order- 
cd to, per form duty elsewhere; 
(2) Any military which is smaller 
than a co'mpany; (3) Any tempo- 
rary military unit which is com- 
posed of other units or parts of 
other units. 

DemoMliAtion 

V 

60. (1) To disband a military 
force, (2) To change 'from war 
status or economy *to peace-time 
status or economy. 


Division 

61. It is the lowest formation 
consisting of 2-4 brigades that 
combines under a singIej%:ominan- 
der a force of all arms, integra- 
tpd, maintained, trained and 
grouped to fight as a homoge- 
neous whole. It contains balanced 
elements of all arms and ser- 
vices. 

Equipment 

62. All the clothing, wea- 
pons, tools, vehicles, and all 
further items or articles re4uired 
in order properly and completely 
to outfit an individual or organi- 
sation. 

Esprit De Corps 

63. The "pride* of an indivi- 
dual in his unit, organisation, 
branch and service. 

Family Allotment 

64. Reihittance of a part 
of pay and allowances of'h 
soldier serving in operational 
area to his dependents at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Field Hospital 

65. A mobile hospital desig- 
ned to operate as a statioB 
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hospital for isolated posts or air 
fields, and also capable to support 
ground troops engaged in com* 
bat. 

IT 

Field Ration 

66. The food allowance 
prescribed for one individual or 
one animal entitled to a ration, 
for one day, issued in the field. 

Firing Squad 

67. A squad detailed to fire 
over the grave at a military 
burial, or to shoot a person con- 
demned by a military court to 
death by shooting. 

First Lieutenant 

68. A co,mcniv->i'’‘ied officer 
ranking immediately below cap- 
tains and immediately above 
Second L.eutenants. 

Forted Issue 

. 69. The issue, by the quar- 
termaster, of perishable supplies 
which are in the danger of spoi- 
ling if not used up. 

Formation 

70. A group of units/batta- 
lions put together under one 


commailder. Several lower 
formations may be grouped under 
a higher formation. The arrange- 
ment of all elements of a com- 
mand in line, in column and lines 
and so on. 

Forward Area 

71. I'he combat zone, and all 
areas adjacent to it or in its 
immediate proximity in which an 
attack by enemy ground forces 
may be expected. 

Forward Observation Post 

72. An observation station 
in the combat zone, ahead of the 
main battle position. 

General 

73. A general officer ranking 
immediately above Lieutenant 
Generals. 

Grenade 

74. A small explosive or 
chemical bomb. 

Grofmd Operations 

75. Operations where the 
Army only is primarily involved. 
Representation of other Services 



Lieutenant 
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is Confined to a Ihnited degree of 
'support. 

<junnery 

76. The art and technique of 
handling guns. 

Heavy Artillery 

77. The 155-min gun and all 
-guns and howitzers of large 
■calibres; also the artillery units 
equipped with such ordnance. 

Infantry 

78. The arm of close combat, 
one of the basic branches of the 
Army. 

Irregular 

79. Units other than those 
with th e regular Army and em- 
bodi^ Territorial Army that 
may be Used in any form of 
■combat role. 

Judge Advocate General 
-of the Army 

80. J’he Legal Advisej to 
the Chief the Army Staff" and 
the Ministry of Defente on Mili- 
tary, Martial and (in its fighting 
service aspect) International Law. 


81. A commissioned* officer 
grade immediately below Captain. 
The holder of which be a 
first Lieutenant or second Lieu- 
tenant. 

• 

Lieutenant Colonel 

82. An officer ranking im- 
mediately below colonels and 
immediately above Majors. 

Lieutenqpt General 

83. A general officer ranking 
immediately below Generals and 
immediately above Major Gene- 
rals. 

Logistics 

84. The science, art and 
technique of the planning and 
implementation of the production, 
procurement, storage, distribution 
etc of personnel supplies and 
equipment, as well as construc- 
tion and other support faciliHes 
for the operation of the military 
establishment. 

Magazine 

86. Building or buildings in 
which explosives and ammunition 
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may be stored together with pac- 
kages leading thereto, and which 
must bo under magazine condi- 
tions. 

Manoeuvre 

86. (1) A movement dcsi* 
gned and executed for the pur- 
pose of causing troops, material, 
ships, aircraft, or fire, to occupy 
a more favourable and more efii- 
cient location with respect to the 
enemy: (2) a tactical exercise in 
imitation of war, carried out on 
land, at sea, in the air, or on a 
map, involving two opposing 
sides. 

Military Police Corps 

87. A special branch of the 
Army, under the technical super- 
vision of the Provr'"!^ Marshal, 
charged with maintaining order 
and discipline and enforcing 
military laws, regulations and 
orders in the Army and the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Mobilization 

88. The act and process of 
bringing Army from peace to war 
footing. 

Militia 

89. Army of citizens trained 
40 defend the country in war or 


to serve finder arms in some other 
national emergency. 

Minor Tactics 

90. Tactics of small com- 
mands, or of commands repre- 
senting one branch or arm of 
service only. 

Mop Up 

91. To liquidate all traces 
or remnants of enemy resistance 
in a surrounded or isolated area, 
or in an area to the rear of 
advancing troops. 

Mountain Artillery 

92. (1) Light artillery wea- 
pons, designed for being used in 
mountainous regions, capable ; 
of being carried on pack animals ; 
(2) artillery units equipped with 
such pieces, and trained for 
operating in mountainous tegiuus. 

Musketry 

93. The training to acquire 
masterv over weapons like rifle 
and their skilful and effective 
use. 

Non-Combatant 

94. (1) Ah individual (enrol- 
led or un-enrolled) or a unit in 
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the armed forces whose duties 
do not include or permit actual 
: fighting or the bearing of arms. 
(2) Civilians. 

Oribtance Depot 

95. A supply point where re- 
serve stocks of arms, ammunition 
and other ordnance material are 
kept. 

Otter 

98. An amphibian vehicle 
of the Army which is able to 
travel on land, in mud, over 
snow, as well as in the water. 

Outboard Motor 

97. A portable motor with 
propeller attached to the stern of 
a small boat for power propul- 
sion. 

Outpost Position 

98. A defensive location held 
by an outpost, between the main 
line of resistance of one’s own 
force and the enemy front. 

ParachtKe Infantry 

99. Specially ' organised, 
equipped and trained infantry 
fisr an airborne assault landing. 


Patrol 

100. A detachment of^ troops 
sent out from a larger body on 
a mission of combat, Reconnais- 
sance, or security. 

Pioneer Platoon 

101. A platoon or|anised 
and equipped to accomplish 
small construction and demoli- 
tion tasks. 

Platoon 

102. *Two or more sqnads or 
sections. In the Army the pla- 
toon is the basic tactical unit, 
usually commanded by a Lieu- 
tenant. 

Provost Marshal 

103. The officer appointed 
under Army Act 1950 to take 
charge of persons confined for 
any offence, to preserve good 
order and discipline and to pre- 
vent breaches of the same by 
persons serving *in or attached ^ 
to the regular Army. He is the 
Head of the Corps of Military 
Police. 

Range 

104. (1) In gunnery and fire 
control the horizontal diatanoe 



from a gun to its target; (2) to 
correct the range settings of a 
gun or battery, by observation 
of its fire; (3) to locate an enemy 
gun by V'C sound of its report, 
by observing its flash, oi by other 
similar means; (4) in radar, the 
distance between any two points; 
(5) shoit for cruising range; (6) 
sbart for target range with refer- 
ence to combat vessels, aii craft, 
vehicles to be engaged in a syste- 
matic search of a wide area. 

Recruit 

lOf). (1) A newly enlisted 
member of the Armed Forces; 
(2) To procure enlistees for the 
armed services. 

Reserve 

106. (1) A part of the per- 
sonnel of a seivice not in actual 
active service but available 
and subject to call to active 
service; (2) a part of a command 
kept for replacements and rein- 
forcement; (3) the largest section 
of an advance guard or rear 
guard. 

Reveille 

107. The bugle call sounded 
at military posts, camps etc at 


the hour when the troops ai^ 
supposed to rise. 

Second Lieutenant 

108. The lowest commis- 
sioned officer grade, the holder 
of which ranks immediately 
above warrant officers and imme- 
diately below first Lieutenants. 

Section 

109. The smallest tactical 
sub unit under one commander. 
Normally several sections form a 

platoon. . ... \rJ 

Semi-Autonunic Weapon 

1 10. A weapon which is self- 
loading but not self-firing /. e. it 
is automatically loaded after each 
shot and is made ready for firing 
again, but requirc.s a separate 
trigger pull for each new shot. 

Signal Corps 

111. A basic branch of the 
Army responsible for furnishing 
the means and the men to trans- 
mit military information in order 
to ensure co-ordination, of com- 
mand and unified action. 

I ' 

Situation Report 

112. A report submitted by 
a commanding officer to the 
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Commander higher in the chain 
of command, to inform the latter 
of developments and changes in 
the situation. 

Sniper 

113. A good shot especially 
trained and equipped to inflict 
casualties on the enemy thus 
make movement unsafe and 
deter reconnaissance by the 
enemy between areas occupied by 
own and enemy troops. 

Station 

114. (I) Any military post at 
a fixed location; (2) any post of 
duty or a field post or position to 
which an individual or detach- 
ment or unit is assigned: (3) any 
establishment or activity which 
offers some specialized service; 
(4) to assign to a station. 

Tactical 

116. Pertaining to combat 


operations or to the employment 
of units in actual combat. 

Tattoo 

117. A bugle call sounded at 
/light as a signal that lights will 
be put out. 

Transit Camp 

118. An improvised camp 
established at road-ljead, travel 
point, or any other place in the 
communication z me where 
reception camp is desirable, but 
for which no reception camp 
exists. 

Water Point 

U9 ^^a5e -where water is 
brought from a source of supply 
and distributed for consumption 
and/or storage. 



FOURTEEN 


THE \HDIAH NAVY 



The sea has. through, the ages, 
greatly influenced the destiny of 
India, a country which Mies in 
the lap of the ocean’. Indians 
have always had close links with 
the sea and have been a well- 
known ' maritime nation for 
centuries. 

Realising that the sea would 
continue to influence her pro- 
gress and security in future, 
India, after , Indriiendence, 
embarked upon a programme to 
build up her sea power, of which 
the fighting Navy forms an inte- 
gral part. The advance made 
in this sphere is perhaps not 
known to many, because the 
. Nav*', unlike the other Defence 
Services, functions on the hig]} 
seas, out of sight of the vast 
majority of people. 

The geographical position of 
India makes it imperative that 
she have a strong Navy. The 


country is a big peninsula with a 
coastline more than 3,000 miles 
long. The vast sea has great 
waterways available to those 
who have the resources to utilise 
them. After Independence, the 
task of defending the country’s 
shore and trade routes feU 
squately on the Navy. This 
task also involves protection of 
merchant ships plying on these 
routes to bring in the country’s 
much-needed imports of food, 
and of machinery for industrial 
development. In the event of 
war, it is the task of the Navy to 
deny the use of the sea routes to 
the enemy. India’s strategic 
position in the Indian Ocean 
thus makes naval defence a 
problenf of supreme importance. 

When in the first decade of 
the seventeenth century, India’s 
traditional sca-power had been 
all but lost, the seas around her 
became a source of national 
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danger. They becanwfthe scene 
of a contest between the Euro- 
pean maritjme powers.. In the 
struggle for supremacy over 
India that ensued, success went 
to the British, whose Navy mana- 
ged to establish undisputed con- 
trol over Indian waters. Thus 
India came under foreign rule. 

With the emergence of free 
India, there has been a growing 
oonsciousness that the tremen- 
dous task of defending the 
country’s vast coastline and sea 
lanes can be performed only by a 
strong and balanced Navy. India’s 
annual foreign trade now amounts 
to about 160 lakh tons and 
practically the whole of it, both 
imports and exports, is carried 
by sea. It is obvious that our 
dependence on the sea will 
increase, rather than decrease, 
" developing industrial 

economy. 

It is, therefore, obvious that if 
India is to survive asl^a free 
nation, ^er weapons for com- 
manding the seas and protecting 
the trade-routes must be capable 
of warding off aH forms of 
attack whether by^urface vessels, 
submarines or aircraft. 


India's S«a Power through 
the Ages 

There is a mass of evidence 
to show that India’s^ maritime 
traditions go back to the very 
beginnings of history. Indeed, 
for almost thirty centuries this 
country stood out as the focal 
centre of the old world, main- 
taining its position as one of the 
foremost maritime powers. In 
olden days conquest by sea was 
rarely undertaken and India 
never Ij^d to fight for the defence 
of her vast coast-line. It was in 
the field of trade and cultural 
voyages that she excelled. In 
the craft of ship-building India’s 
reputation was the envy of the 
world for many centuries. 

The sculptured figure of a 
sailing ship in Mohenjodaro 
relics as well as other historical 
evidence lead us to believe that 
maritime activity existed in India 
as early as 3,000 b.c. The Rig 
Veda, the oldest literature known 
to humanity, bears numerous 
allusions to sea voyages and to 
’ships with a hundred oars’. A 
prayer to the Lord of the Ocean 
runs as follows : “Do thou 
convey us in a ship across the 
seas for our welfare.” In the 
Old Testament' there are refer- 



ences to the Indian port of 
Ophir and to ivory, apes and 
peacock; in Solomon’s reign, all 
of which must in all likelihood, 
have been ^inported from India. 

In the 4th century B.c., the 

< 

Artha Shastra ofKautilya men- 
tioned ■« ‘Board of Admiralty’ 
as one of the chief departments 
of the Government and laid 
down elaborate ‘Shipping Regula- 
tions’. The Naval Department 
in those days seems to have 
been well organised, jtnd no 
doubt India, during the Mauryan 
period,' was engaged in an 
extensive sea-trade with Greece, 
Egypt and a number of countries 
of the East. Besides in ancient 
Indian records, definite evidence 
of maritime activity in ancient 
India is found* ih ttolne impor- 
tant foreign works, mostly Greek, 
of the period just before the 
Christian era. 

The passenger-carrying capa- 
city of our ancient ships was 
enormous. The Pah text of 
RajavaHiya mentions that the 
ship in which Prince Vijaya 
and his followers were sent off 
to exile by King Simhabahu of 
Bengal, was large enough to 
accommodate 700 pa.ssengers. 
The exiled Prince ‘‘ is said to have 


sailed to^ Lanka (Ceylon) in 543 
B.c, The Jatakas (assigned to 
4th century b.c.) and several 
other Pali texts of that period 
contain many stories of the 
thrills and tragedies of early sea- 
faring. 

In the time of Asoka (3rd 
century b.c.) Indian vessels- 
regularly sailed from Tamralipti 
(modern Tamluk in Bengal) to 
Ceylon. One such ship carried 
the historic mission of the 
Emperor’s own sister Sangha- 
mitra, for the conversion of that 
island to Buddhism. In the 
post-^4auryan era India sent out 
a number of Buddhist missions 
to Burma, China, and some 
countries of South-East Asia 
and all these were sent by ships 
built in India and commanded 
by Indian seamen. The century 
before Christ and the one follow* 
ing it were landmarks in the 
history of the foreign trade of 
Southern India. 

An Alexandrian pamphlet of 
about il l A.D., known as Periplus 
Meris Erythraei, desetibts the 
condition of navigati{>n, the 
ports and the general geography 
of the Indihn Ocean. It also 
supplies a livkly account of the 
fabulous profits made by the 
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Pandyan kings of 'southern 
Madras in the trade of spices, 
silk and precious stones. This 
was the period when India’s 
commercial contact with the 
Roman Empire was at its height. 
In fact, the whole of the 
Southern Peninsula under the 
Pandyan and Andhra kings w'as 
in direct communication' with 
Rome, and an enormous amount 
of .Roman coins poured into 
Southern India in payment for 
her silks, spices, gems and 
dyestuffs. 

Sea-borne trade with the Holy 
Roman Empire reached its peak 
under the first Roman Emperor 
Augustus ; and Strabo tells us 
that in 2^1 b.c. on the accession 
of Emperor Augustus, a Pandyan 
king sent an embassy to congra- 
tulate him. Similarly intercourse 
with China by way of the sea 
started as early as the beginning 
of the CHristian era. 

In the Gupta period and in 
the centuries following it, sea 
voyages for commercial, political 
and dulthral purposes were com- 
mon iiv India. This w^s the 
period when the countries of 
South-Ej^* Asia came under the 
influence of Indian art and cul- 
ture. Evidence of the remark- 


able maritime activity of this 
period ‘ is supplied by the 
account of the Chinese •pilgrims 
to India, notably Fa-hien, Hieun* 
Tsang and It-sing. 

^Ship-building in Ancient India 

Pali and Sanskrit literature 
frequently make mention of trad- 
ing voyages of Indians. There 
are also some direct references 
to the ships and ship-building of 
ancient India whiclf enabled her 
to ma^tain coastal and inter- 
national trade. 

Yuktikalpataruy aSanskrit trea- 
tise attributed to Raja Bhoja 
ofDhar (mid-llth century a.d.) 
contains interesting details on 
the technique of the ship-build- 
ing and materials out of 

which they \\cre built. This 
book sums up in a condensed 
form all available information 
and knowledge about this ancient 
Indian industry. The treat se 
furnishes /nteresting details of 
the various methods of ship- * 
building and types of material 
used, and gives an elaborate 
classification of the various types 
of ships and their sizes. Ten 
different kinds* of ocean-going, 
vessels are enumerated, the 
biggest of n^ich was called 
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*Dtrgha’ and known for its length 
and sea-worthiness. The other 
aea-goicg vessel, *Unnata*, was 
noted for its height. Cabined 
ships of different kinds meant for 
passenger traffic are also described 
as well as those specially 
designed for naval warfare. 
Yuktikbipataru is a document 
remarkable for its meticulousness 
and minute detail. One of the 
many instructions to ship*builders 
runs as follows : “No iron is to 
be used in holding or joining the 
planks in the bottom of ships 
intended to be sea-going vessels, 
for the iron will inevitably expose 
them to the magnetic influence 
of rocks.” 

In the tenth century the 
imperial Cholas of Tanjore es- 
tablished a lorml^able Navy 
which made them the unchal- 
langed overlords of the Bay of 
Bengal and the scattered islands 
of the Indian Ocean. Navy con- 
quered “numberless islands in 
the ocean and defeated Vijaya- 
tonga of Kedaram”, which is 
now Identified with Prome. 

In the 13th century, valuable 
information regarding Indian 
shipping and maritime commerce 
was supplied by the Venetian 
traveller, Marco* Polo (1292 


A.D.). He landed on the Mala- 
bar coast on his way home and 
was particularly struck by the 
size of Indian shipping. Marco 
Polo mentions Call (Kayal in 
the Tinnevelly district) and 
Quilon as ports where “all the 
ships touch that come from the 
West”. According to him Indian 
ships sailed regularly to Zanzi- 
bar, which they took 20 days to 
reach from Coromondal. Indian 
ships, he tells us, were so large 
that they were manned by a 
crew of 30 men, whilst others 
were manned by a crew of 200 
and 130 men. There was a 
flourishing trade with China on 
the one hand and Arabia on the 
other. He speaks of Aden as 
“a port to which many ships of 
India come with cargoes”. 

In the mid-fifteenth century 
Abdur Rassack, who wa^ sent 
as ambassador by the Sultan of 
Herat to the court ‘ of Vijay- 
nagar, described Calicut as “one 
of the greatest shipping centers 
in the world”: the Sultans of 
Ahmet* abad were described by 
him as “the lords of Vhe‘ sea”. 
Nicolo Conti, another traveller 
of the early l.'Sth century, gives 
details of Indian ship-building 
and maritime* commerce. “The 
natives of India”, he sayi) 
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“build some ships larger than 
ours, capable of containing 200 
berths”. 

Moghul and Maratha fleets 

Early in the I6th century, 
the Portuguese established su^ 
remacy in the Indian Ocean. 
This supremacy of the “lords 
of navigation” did not go un* 
opposed and was bitterly con* 
tested by Indians. For well 
over 90 years, the Zamorin 
kings of Calicut (1509*1000) 
resisted the aggression of the 
Portuguese in their home waters. 
A description of the struggle 
between the Admirals of Calicut 
and the Portuguese captains 
is contained in Sardar Panikkar’s 
book Malabar and the Portuguese. 

Under a succession of able 
and jntrepid commanders the 
Malabar fleet kept up an un- 
ceasing struggle in holding ofif 
the Portuguese from the Calicut 
coast and harassing them at 
every turn. The naval history 
of this period is dominated by 
a remarkable family of Malabar 
Muslims^ who were for a c^tury 
the hereditary Admirals of the 
Zamorin fleet. They* are known 
in history as Aif Marrakkars. 
Their naval headquarters was 


situated at Ponnani, a natural 
and strong harbour to the South 
of Calicut. During the 100 
years of struggle with the* 
Portuguese, this faiyily pro- 
duced a succession of four re- 
markable sea-captains. The 
most remarkable was Kunjiali 
III, who defeated the * Portu- 
guese in almost every engage- 
ment on both the East and West 
coasts for over 40 years and 
shattered their ambition of 
establishing themselvSs in Indian 

waters.^.M. Panikkar says : 

■» 

“Kunjiali III was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest figures in 
Indian naval history— a figure 
of romance, valour and adven- 
ture Kunjiali was not only 

an old sea dog, the hero of a 
hundred fighd^, •but also a great 
organiser.” He died in 1595, 
yet his successors carried on the 
fight for some time more until 
the British and the French 
appeared on the scene. 

During ^he rei^n of Akbar the 
Great, the Imperial Admiralty 
was founded and maintained 
on a large scale. Like the 
Cholas, Akbar realised that a 
powerful navy was essential for 
the maintenance* of his empire 
which spread from coast to 
coast. 
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Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari 
gives elaborate details of the 
various types of ships built for 
the Imperial Fleet. There were 
many ship-building centres in 
India ; the greatest among them 
was at Dacca m Bengal which 
might be called Akbar’s naval 
headquarters. Sea-going ships 
of immense size were built at this 
far-famed dockyard. At one time 
3,000 armed vessels were station- 
■ed there to guard the Eastern 
coast against the predatory raids 
of Arakanese and Portuguese 
pirates. On the West Coast 
the famous port Surat had 
a great ship-building yard. 

Maratha Naval Power 

Shivaji, whiic fighting for 
supremacy in India, also realised 
that the mastery" oi’thc sea was 
essential for the safety and con- 
solidation of his kingdom. He, 
therefore, built up a strong navy 
alongside tne Maratha army 
and was able to fortify the entire 
sea-coast from Mandave to 
Malabar within a5 ye irs. Docks 
were* built in harbours like Vija. 
durga, Kolaba, Sindhuvarga and 
Ratnagiri ; men-of-war equipped 
with weapons for fighting were 
constructed. Kdlaba later became 
the seat of Maratha naval 
power. 


In 1698, Kanoji Angre suc- 
ceeded to the command of the 
Maratha navy with the title of 
Daria Saranga (Admiral). Soon 
he became the master of the 
whole coast from Bombay 
to Vingurla. With his fleet 
of armed vessels carrying 
thirty to forty guns apiece he 
became a real menace to the 
European fleet in Indian waters. 
Once he captured the Bombay 
Governor’s armed yacht and on 
another occasion blew up one 
of the East India Company’s 
ships. 

Other remarkable exploits of 
the Maratha navy under Kanoji 
were the capture of Derby, 
richly laden English ship and 
his frequent victories against the 
combined fleet of the British and 
the Portuguese. Upon Kanoji’s 
death in 1729, the command 
of the Maratha navy fell on 
Sambhaji Angre, who Continued 
the fight against English, French 
and Dutch ships Uir thirty years 
and achieved many victories 
again s} the European fleett. 

Under Tulaji, who .\uccccded 
Sambha in 1743, the Maratha 
fleet sailed to further victories. 
The greatest was achieved in 
1749, when he engaged and 
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cannonaded Restoratibn, the 
strongest ship of the East India 
Company. In l7/)0> Tulaji 
wrested from Commodore Lisely 
the warship Vigilant (66 guns) 
and Duty (50 guns). Four 
years later, he captured and 
destroyed three Dutch warshfps 
one of which was loaded with 
ammun ition. Tulaji expanded 
his fleet by building many new 
ships and appointing Europeans 
in command of them. The 
Maratha navy continued to 
flourish till the middle of the 
eighteenth century but ultimately 
gave ground before the superior 
arms and equipment of the 
European navy. 

PRESENT INDIAN NAVY 
Its Origin 

On the decline of the Maratha 
power and the rise of the British, 
Indian shipping again received a 
great intpctus from the British 
East India Company. A naval 
service, which is rightly called 
the precursor of the present 
Indian Navy, was formcH much 
befone the Company came to 
capture^pohtical power in ^India. 

Styled the Rbyal Indian 
Marine, the service was first con- 
stituted •in 1612 at Surat as a 


fighting force for the defence ef 
the Company’s trade-routes on 
Indian waters. The service thus 
originated in the earliest days of 
the East India Company, when 
the continuous warfare against 
the Dutch, the Portuguese and 
the French, together with persis- 
tent piracy on the Western Coast, 
necessitated the establishment of 
a marine force in India. Includ- 
ed in its squadron were the two 
ships, the Dragon and the Osiender 
under Captain Thom'hs Best, who 
ultimatply broke the maritime 
strength of the Portuguese at 
Swally in January 1965. 

Alter the East India Company 
acquired Bombay in 1616, a 
further development took place. 
The whole marine establishment 
was finaliy^ansferred from Surat 
to Bombay in 1686. After this 
date the Company’s sea forces 
were oificially called the Bombay 
Marine. Subsequently in 1735, 
the Company's ship building yard 
at Surat was also transferred to 
Bombay where it was much en- ' 
larged. Along with the* yard 
came. Lavji Nesarvanji Wadia, 
the well-known P.irsi ship-builder 
who had been a foreman of the 
Surat yard. It *was under his 
supervision that Indian workers 
built warships Tor Britain and the 
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Bombay Marine in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Between 1764 
and 1766, Lavji Wadia construc- 
ted three ship-building docks 
which wer^ the pride of Bombay 
for many years and a wonder to 
many a traveller. In this yard 
were built not only ships for the 
Bombay Marine but also frigates 
-and smaller vessels for the Royal 
Navy One such ship was HMS 
Canges (92 guns), which served 
at the Flagship to Sir Edward 
C^rington at the battle of 
Navarino. The success cf ship- 
buildiro at the Bombay dockyard 
was primarily due to the discovery 
of the value of teak as a substitute 
for oak, but it was also due to 
the great skill of the Wadia 
family as ship-builders. 

Lavji Wadia Was *the first of 
an illustrious line of master 
builders, who built altogether 116 
ahips for the Bombay Marine and 
the Royal Navy. The first ship 
they built for the Royal Navy 
was the 36-gun frigate Pitt. This 
was followed by six ships of the 
line of 74 guns each and five 
more ships mounting 84 guns 
each. The latter were among the 
most powerful units of the Royal 
Navy at the time, unmatched in 
fire power and unexcelled in 
strength and grace. The story is 


told, thal when one of these 
ships had to change a deck-plank 
in Chatham, the English ship- 
builders were astounded to find 
that so accurately and closely had 
the planks been dovetailed that 
removing one of them involved 
removing the whole deck. Indian 
teak was very much to the force 
even in the battle line at 
Trafalgar. One of the most 
famous of these “wooden walls** 
was HMS Bombay gutted by fire 
off the South American coast. 

Nelson, who visited Bombay 
in 1776 as a young midshipman 
on HMS Seahorse, obviously 
seems to have been impressed 
by what he saw in Bombay and 
by the Bombay Marine. In a 
letter to his uncle written in 
January 1784 the future hero of 
Trafalgar said that Bombay was 
the station he would like. 

The East India Company 
revived ship-biiilding in Bengal 
also. From 1780 to 1800 no 
less th?n 36 ships are said to 
have I een built in Calcutta 
with a total tonnage of ' over 
17,000. In 1800, reporting to 
the Board of Directors of the 
East India Company in London, 
the Govemor-Oeneral observed : 
“The port of Calcutta 'contains 
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about 10,000 tons of shipping 
built in India, of a description 
calculated for the conveyance 
of cargoes to England.” Ten 
years later F. Balazar, a 
Frenchman, wrote in glowing 
terms of the ships built in 
India in his book Les Hindus. 
“In ancient times”, he writes 
“the Indians excelled in the art 
of constructing vessels, and the 
present Hindus can in this 
respect still offer models to 
Europe so much so that the 
English, attentive to everything 
which relates to naval 
architecture. have borrowed 
from the Hindus many 
improvements which they have 
adop ed in their own shipping.” 

Side by side with the progress 
achieved in ship-building, the 
naval force of the East India 
Coaapany also witnessed many 
changes in its constitution from 
time to time. In 1830, the 
title of the Service was altered 
to that of the Indian Navy. 
The officers of the Servi(|p were 
mostly British and 1‘atings 
predo*minantly Indian. From 
the' very*inception of the Service 
till recently the main source of 
recruit men V h^s^ been the 
Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra 
State which has a glowing 


maritiine tradition since the time 
of the Zamorins, and the 
Marathas. The seafarers of 
this district distinguished them- 
selves in many a Sea battle. 
The title of the Indian Navy 
was changed to Her Majesty's 
Indian Navy when th% British 
Crown assumed direct rule of 
India in 1858. 

The early fighting record of 
of this naval force includes 
continuous warfare against the 
pirate/who infested the Indian 
seas in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Having established its 
supremacy in Indian waters the 
Fleet sought further victories 
in more distant seas. It took 
part in the Egyptian campaign 
of 1801, assisted, in the capture 
of Mauritius in 1810 and 
participated in the conquest of 
Java in 191 1. Between 1830 and 
1863 the Navy was engaged 
in continuous comb ns in India 
and in the 'British waters The 
power of the Bani-ya? Ttfabs 
was broken by Elphinstone in 
1835 and the Navy helped in 
the capture of Aden in 1839. 
The naval victories extended 
even up to New Zealand. 

In 1862 ^ new code of 
regulations was issued when the 





name of the Service was once 
again changed to the Bombay 
'Marine and the recruitment of 
European seamen was prohibited 
their plate being taken by 
Indians belonging to the 
seafaring classes of the West' 
coast. About this time India 
possessed 18 steamers, 7 sailing 
ships, 11 transport \e.ssels and 
the Indus Flotilla consisting of 
17 gunboats. A decade later 
yet another 'radical reorganisation 
of the naval establishment was 
effected < 

O 

The Bombay Service was 
amalgamated with the other 
marine establishments in India 
under the title of Her Majesty's 
Indian Marine. This combined 
establishment qor.siflcd of the 
Western Division concentrated 
at Bombay and the Eastern 
Division at Calcutta. Finally, 
in 1H91 by an order of the 
Governor-General in Council the 
Service was once again named 
the* Royal 'Indian Marine. 
Thereafter the Service remained 
static for some time. Projects 
for reorganisation and expansion 
were put forward but rejected 
owing to financial stringency. 
During the First World War the 
Koyal Indian Marine operated 
in the Persian Gulf and in the 


Red Sea with the East Indies 
Squadron of the Royal Navy. 

Far-reaching Changes 

Subsequently, a number of 
far-reaching changes were 
witnessed bv the Service. In 
192S it was constituted on a 
combatant footing and six years 
later, on Sth September 19.’U, 
the Indian Legislature passed 
the Indian Navy Discipline Act 
which brought into being the 
Royal Indian Navy. But until 
1939 the Service possessed 
nothing more than seven small 
ships and a plan for expansion. 
When the Second World War 
broke out the tempo of expansion 
suddenly became rapid. 
Merchant vessels were requisi- 
tioned by the score. Orders for 
new sloops and escort vessels 
were placed in l-.ngland «^d 
Australia. Yards in Bombay, 
Karachi and Calcutta were 
crowded with new' keels. 

Du mg the War the Indian 
Navy fthus expanded from a 
force of some 2,(K)i> ofliccrs and 
men 'Jo a total strength' of over 
30,000. Sloops of the Royal 
Indian Navy , undertook convoy 
duty in the North Atlantic and 
in the Indian Ocean besides 
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assisting in various eVacuation 
operations. During the 
operation in Burma, the Royal 
Indian Navy acted in support of 
the Army and took part in 
several successful combined 
•operations on the Arakan Coast. 
After the War some Indian ships 
proceeded to Japan as part of 
the occupation force. 

Around I94.”>, the R.I.N. 
was composed of 60 per cent 
British and 40 per cent Indian 
officers. Thousands of petty 
officers, seamen, signalmen, 
artificers and gunners — all fine 
seamen— came from the 
Ratnagiri district, long fed on 
the high traditions of Maratha 
naval warfare. These line 
seamen of Ratnagiri were soon 
followed by others from all parts 
of India many of whom 
displayed remarkable bravery 
and leadership in fierce sea 
battles. 

A number of Indian officers 
and sailors distinguished them- 
selves during the War in vlirious 
theatres of operations, sdne of 
them also won coveted awards 
like the * Distinguished Sefvice 
Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Meual. 

Hydrography has always been 


an integral part of the Service 
from the earliest days. The work 
of the Indian Marine Surveyors 
extended from the Red Sea and 
east coast of Africa,', round the 
Persian Gulf, the coast of India 
jand Burma to the straits of 
Malacca. Many of the charts of 
the Indian Ocean now in fise bear 
the names of the officers of the 
then naval service including some 
Indian officers who earned the 
respect and admiration of their 
British comrades for distinguished 
service^ 

Independence and After 

The Indian Navy, which 
today proudly flies its own 
Ensign, was born with Independ- 
ence. Before that great day — 
August 15, *194? — India could 
hardly be said to have a navy of 
her own. What small fiirce of 
old ships and escort vessels 
existed was merely an adjunct to 
the Royal Navy. With the parti- 
tion of the country t his _ sm all 
force was further reduced; 
roughly one-third of it went to 
Pakistan together with three 
important trainu,g establish- 
ments. 

When, on the withdrawal of 
the British, tl% country was 
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suddenly called upon to bear the 
burden, of maritime defence, wc 
* found ourselves, faced with a 
challenging situation, but the 
challenge? was accepted. We lost 
no time in acquiring ships and 
training efficient per%onnel to 
them, r In the meantime, our 
young navy quickly grew to 
maturity. Plans on a large seale 
were worked out and executed, 
training and technical schools 
were established and steps taken 
to build a navy, balanced in all 
respects. The progress 'achieved 
in this sphere has already won 
for India a place on the naval 
map of the world. 

Indeed, in the chequered 
history of India’s naval forces, 
the decade afjer Igdepcndence is 
the most significant. Within 
these memorable years we firmly 
laid the foundations of a sizeable 
and balanced navj. The em- 
phasis has alwavs been on the 
modernisation of the fleet and the 
sboie fsiablislmitnts, aclfcvemcrt 
af sclf-suircicnc) in the held of 
training and “Indianisation” of 
the Service Great progress has 
been made in all these direc- 
tions. 

Contributing thcr share to 
the early fulfilment of this great 


responsibility are the people 
hailing from all parts of the 
country, professing different 
faiths and belonging to various 
castes and creeds, but all working 
as a part of the naval team in 
the service of the motherland. 
This onerous task would have 
been infinitely harder had it not 
been for the great and inspiring 
tradition of the Indian Navy 
through the ages. 

After Independence, one of 
the first tasks was the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service and its Com- 
mands in order to adjust it to 
the changed conditions An 
important change in this process 
took place in 1948 when the 
Navy (ihen known as the Royal 
Indian Navy) came to be com- 
manded by an independent 
Commander-in-Chief. directly 
responsible to the Defence 
Minister. Until then the com- 
mand of the Navy vested in the 
Commander-in-Chief who was in 
supreme command of all the 
threer Services and exercised his 
comifiand of the Navy through 
the Flag Officer Commanding of 
the*' R I N. The title of the 
Naval C-ip-C introduced in 1948 
was, however, changed to Chief 
of the Naval Staff about six years, 
later 
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The first big step in the 
formation of the modern Indian 
Fleet was taken as early ps 1948, 
when HMS ACHILLES, a 7,030- 
ton Leander-class Cruiser, was 
acquired for the Navy from the 
British Admiralty. When the 
cruiser, renamed Delhi, arrived in 
Bombay on September 15, 1948, 
the late Prime Minister, Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was there 
himself to welcome the Navy’s 
first flagship. He described it as 
“a symbol of the gradual growth 
of our Navy”. His prophetic 
words were followed by the 
subsequent acquisition of a 
number of destroyers, frigates, 
minesweepers, a second cruiser 
and an aircraft-carrier. The 
development of the Fleet was 
undertaken in accordance with 
a suitably phased-out modernisa- 
tion programme. 

Some Recent Landmarks 

On January 26, 1950, came a 
change in the name of the Navy 
which was of great significance. 
On that day when India dtllared 
herself, a * Republic, the wrvice 
dropped the title ‘ Royal” which 
had been* associated with il for 
long, and ii m that date it came 
to be known as tho Indian Navy 
with the /ormer White ensign 


yielding place to the new Indian 
Naval Ensign at all naval 
establishments and in ships. 

The next significant event in 
the history of the bfavy took 
place on May 27, 1951. On that 
day, the former President, Dr, 
Rajendra Prasad as the Supreme 
Commander of India’s Armed 
Forces, presented the President’s 
Colour to the Navy at a specta- 
cular ceremony held in Bombay. 
Two years later, a Nafal Review, 
the first^ of its kind, was held at 
Bombay, when the President 
reviewed the entire Fleet for the 
first time. 

One of the principal aims of 
the Government since Independ- 
ence has been to completely 
‘Indianise’ the ‘Navy as early 
as possible, and do it without 
detriment to its eflSciency. The 
pace of “Indianisation” has been 
rapid particularly in the case of 
the Fleet Command which is the 
biggest among the fo ur N aval 
Commands. A major step ~to- 
wards Indianisation was taken on 
April 22, 1958, when the then 
Vice-Admiral R.D Katari, the 
first Indian Admiral, took over 
the command of the Navy from 
Vice-Admiral Sir Stephen Carlill, 
the last British Chief of the Naval 
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Staff. In his farewell message to 
the Indian Navy, Admiral 
Carlill 6xpressed himself in these 
significant ^^ords : “At sunset 
today (AR’^il 22, 1958) the flag of 
the last British Chief of the Naval 
Staff will be hauled down and an, 
era in the annals of the Indian 
Navy will come to an end." 

The Navy Bill which was 
passed b\ Parliament in Decem- 
ber 1957 marked yet another 
landmark in the consolidation of 
our Navy. The Act, in addition 
to disciplinary provisions, deals 
with vhrious matters concerning 
the administration. enrolment 
and grant of commissions. It 


has mad^ the law self sufficient 
by incorporating the provisions 
of certain other related enact- 
ments to suit the new constitu- 
tional set-up and the present-day 
requirements. 

• On account of the Emergency, 
priority had necessarily to be 
given to the expansion and 
modernisation of the Army and 
the Air Force, Plans were^ 
however, made to improve the 
Navy taking into account both its- 
increased responsibilities and the 
availability of foreign excl ange. 
Some Seahawk Jet Fighters were 
added to the air complement of 
the Carrier INS VIKRANT. 


ORGANISATION OF THE NAVY 


All naval activity is controlled 
and directed' by* the Naval 
Headquarters situated in new 
Delhi. This is so because the 
efficient administration of this 
growing Service cannot be carried 
out unless the Headquarters is 
in close touch with the highest 
authority in New Delhi where 
policy decisions arc made and 
financial control exercised. It is 
also necessary that in the interest 
of efficiency the Navy should 
have close collaboration with 
the other two Services, {namely 
the Army and thV Air Force, the 


Headquarters of which are also 
situated at New Delhi. That 
explains the seeming anomaly 
that India'.s naval fulcrum is so 
many miles away from the sea. 

i 

The Naval Headquarters 
under the Chief of the Naval 
Staff — who has the rank of Vice- 
Admi^,d — broadly plays a dual 
role. Vhe first is the* oontrol, 
direction and administration of 

r c 

the Indian Navy; the second is 
the integration of naval matters 
with the other Services in a joint 
system. 
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The broad functions of the 
Chief of the Naval Staff are, first 
to give general direction to the 
work of the Naval Headquarters, 
which is responsible to him for 
the day-to-day administration of 
the Service; and secondly, to 
advise and help, as a member 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
the Minister of Defence on 
questions affecting the three 
Services. Closely assisting him 
in his duties and deputising for 
him in his absence from Head- 
quarters is the Deputy Chief of 
the Naval Staff. 

Naval Headquarters 

The head of this Organisation 
is the Chief of the Naval Staff. 
Under him there are four Princi- 
pal Staff Oflicers and a Naval 
Secretary and their main func- 
tions are indicated below. 

(i) The Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Staff— operations, 
plans, weapon policy, 
naval intelligence, com- 
munications, hydrLgraphy 
and Works Projects. 


discipline of Naval per- 
sonnel and civilians in the 
Navy, education,,medical, 
supply victualling anc^ 
legal affairs of the Navy. 

(iii) The Chief of Material — 

provision of ships, 

weapons and eqitipment, 
Naval dockyard and 
Naval stores ; Naval 

Armament, Supply and 
Naval Armament Inspec- 
tion Organisiftions; Naval 

^Engineering including 
Electrical Engineering 

(iv) The Chief of Naval 
Aviation — all Naval Air 
matteis including policy, 
operations, staff and 
material aspects ; and 
functioTia4 control over 
the training and adminis- 
tration of Naval Air 
Units. 

fv) The Naval Secretary — all 
mat/ers concer ning N aval 
budget, establis^ent 
matters of Naval • Hq. 
publications and records. 


(II) the Chief of Personnel — Administrative authorities and 

recruitment, • terms and Naval Commands 
conditions^ of service, 

iraining, welfare and The Chief of the Naval SttfiT 



«xercises command through the 
following authorities 

(a) Flag Officer Command* 
ing, Indian Fleet. 

f 

(b) Flag Officer, Bombay. 

(c) . Commodore-in-Charge, 
Cochin. 

Commodore, East Coast, 
Vibakhapatnam. 

The Flag Officer Command- 
ing, Indian Fleet, is res)>onsible 
for tho operation, administration 
and training of such ships of the 
Navy as form part of the Indian 
Fleet, 

The Flag Officer, Bombay, 
controls all shore establishments 
of the Navy situated in or near 
Bombay, including those at Jam- 
nagar and Lonavla. He is also 
responsible for the control of 
ships based on Bombay other 
than those under the control of 
the^ Fhg Officer Commanding, 
Indian Fleet. 

The Commodore-in-Charge, 
Cochin, is responsible for all shore 
' establishments situated in Cochin, 
Calicut and Cdimbatore, together 
with the ships and aircraft based 
' thereon. 


The < Commodore, East 
Coast, is responsible for the 
administration of INS Circars of 
which he is the Commanding 
Officer and also for INS Hoogly 
(Calcutta), INS Adyar, and INS 
Jarawa (Port Blair). The ships 
based at Visakhapatnam are a so 
controlled by the Commodore, 
East Coast. 

The Naval Officer-in-Charge, 
Goa, who administers INS 
Gomantak and Naval Air Station 
Dabolim is directly under Naval 
Headquarters. 

Branches of the Navy 

Being a highly technical 
Service, the Navy needs a variety 
of specialised personnel. Its 
cadre consists of Commissioned 
Officers and sailors who belong 
to the various branches of the 
Navy, namely, (a) Executive, 
(b) Engineering, (c) Electrial, 

(d) Supply and Sberetariat, 

(e) Instructor, and (0 Medical. 

The general nature of the 
duties! of personnel in each 
Branch is : 

Executive 

The personnel in this Branch 
are employed generally on 
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seamanship, navigation, gunnery, 
torpedo and anti-submarine and 
officers of this Branch are the 
only officers who can take com- 
mand of seagoing ships. Per- 
sonnel for survey duties and 
flying and control personnel for 
the naval aviation branch are 
drawn mainly from the Executive 
Branch. 

Engineering 

The personnel of this Branch 
look after the maintenance and 
operation of the machinery of 
ships, including gun-mounting 
and maintenance of aircraft 
engines and air frames. They are 
the mechanical experts of the 
Navy. 

Electrical 

Running and maintenance of 
all the electrical machinery and 
equipment of ships and aircraft 
is the responsibility of this Branch. 
It includes the main generating 
machinery and switch-gear, radar 
and radio equipment, uunnery 
and torpedo control instruments 
and navigational equipment. 

Supply ari Secretirlat 

The fiunctions of supply officers 


and sailors are the maintenance 
of pay accounts of all personnel, 
cash accounts of the shipj, custody 
and accounting of Naval stores; 
provisions and clothings and 
catering. The officers in this 
Branch handle secretarial work 
‘in a ship or establishment and 
give advice on legal matters. 

Instructor 

The personnel in. this Branch 
are required to impart instruc- 
tion in scientific and mathemati- 
cal subjects to ofiBcers and sailors 
in the various technical branches 
of the Navy, both afloat and 
ashore, and in general educa- 
tional work. After due training 
they may also be required to 
undertake meteorological work. 

Medical 

Medical ofiBcers and sailors 
are responsible for all matters 
pertaining to the health of the 
personnel b6th afloat and ashore. 

THE FLEET 

The building up of a modern 
fleet worthy of this country and 
commensurate with its defence 
needs is necessarily a matter 
time. To function efifectivdy « 
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fleet must have ships of various 

classes in the right proportion 

and suitably grouped together. 

In other words the emphasis is 

on building a balanced force. 

€ 

As briefly mentioned earlier, 
great strides have been 
made iu forming a balanced 
modern Fleet for the Navy, which 
in 1917 consisted of only some 
corvettes, sloops and minor naval 
craft. The Fleet now comprises 
an aircraft carrier, cruisers, des- 
troyers, frigates, minesi^eepers 
and a va'riety of naval craft each 
having a speciflc task to perform. 

The whole Fleet (except those 
ships which are placed under 
operational control of different 
shore authorities from time to 
time) is commanded by a Flag 
Oflicer Commanding Indian Fleet 
(FOCIF). He has his head- 
quarters in the Flagship. INS 
Vikrant. The home- port of the 
Fleet is Bombay. 

aTrcraft-carriers 

A modern fleet called upon to 
safeguard the long sea frontier 
of a country and her ocean trade 
routes is consfdered incomplete 
without an aircraft-carrier. The 
modem carrier V^iuipped with 


aircraft alid other associated', 
weaponry is capable of conten- 
ding with ail forms of attack 
whether from the air, the surface 
or from under the water. With 
its capacity of steaming long dis- 
tances at great speed, a carrier 
increases immensely the opera- 
tional effectiveness of a fleet. 
There are today various types of 
large and small carriers. 

During the First World War, 
the mighty battleships constituted 
the measure of naval power — 
terrible ’‘monsters” with devasta- 
ting fire power and incredible, 
range. The Second World 

War, however, saw the emphasis 
shifting to the aircraft-earrier. 
No matter how big the battle- 
ship’s guns or how di.stant the 
range, the carrier borne planes 
could deliver heavier blows 

further afield with greater 

effectiveness. 

A naval force which has no 
air component will lose its 

balanced character and become 
less molile. It scapacity for in- 
dependent operations faf out at 
sea would thus be greatly, jeopar- 
dised. With the (irovision of 
this air elenient the capacity of 
the Navy to Search, locate and 
strike has been extended from 



tens to hundreds of miles. A 
naval aircraft carrying rockets 
produces more fire power than 
a broad-side from a cruiser. In 
addition to launching aircraft to 
carry out bombing or rocket 
attacks, the carrier can also do 
anti-submarine patrols and 
reconnaissance. 

The aircraft-carrier is, in fact, 
a mobile landing strip capable 
of flying off and landing air- 
craft. Each carrier carries its 
own complement of aircraft 
designed to carry out specific 
tasks. Generally speaking, the 
task of these aircraft would be to 
search the seas for enemy forces, 
surface units, submarines and 
aircraft. In other words, these 
aircraft act as the eyes and cars 
of the fleet and help to give early 
warning of the movement of 
enemy forces beyond the range 
of one’s own radar screen. 

In a balanced fleet v/hich is 
now being built for the Indian 
Navy, the aircraft-carrier thus 
forms the core of the na^nl force 
round witich arc built the' various 
squadrojis. 

INS Vikriint 

INS ¥ikrant is the first aircraft- 


carrier acquired by the Indian 
Navy. Commissioned into service 
in March 1% I in tha United 
Kingdom, Vikrant arrived irt 
Bombay and joined the Fleet on 
November 3, 1961. * On her 

arrival, the carrier was formally 
received by the late Prime 
Minister, Shri Jawaharlaf Nehru. 
Later she was made the Flagship 
of the Navy. 

Though this carrier was 
launched some years 'ago as HMS 
Herculgs, the construction work 
was suspended almost immedia- 
tely afterwards. Since her*acquisi- 
tion by India in 19^7, she has 
undergone extensive refit and 
modernisation carried out in 
Belfast. This light fleet aircraft- 
carrier has a displacement of 
about '20.000 'toms (full load), a 
length of about 700 feet, an ex- 
treme beam of 128 feet and a 
draught of 24 feet. Her arma- 
ment includes powerful anti- 
aircraft guns. 

The aircraft compleramt of 
the carrier now comprises 
Seahawk jet fighters and the 
Breguet Alize reconnaissance 
and anti-submarine aircraft. 
Of these, the former squadron 
was formed in the U. K. in July 
1960 and the tatter in France in 
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February 1961. The aircraft 
operate from the carrier’s- angled 
deck which is equipped with a 
stream catapult, mirrorlanding 
sights and two electrically opera- 
ted aircraft lifts. 

The Air Direction facilities 
take the form of an operation 
room of the “double-decker” 
type, which gives the operation a 
complete a.r surface, and under- 
water display, the information 
being provided by the latest radar 
and communications systems. All 
the systems m the ship, for 
example, \entiIation, mechanical 
and electrical, are new and the 
ship’s galley is fitted with some 
of the most modern aids. Some 
of the working and living spaces 
in the ship have been air-condi- 
tioned and insulaud for tropical 
service. The carrier’s high 
generating capacity provides all 
the electric power, including 
supplies to over o.t'OO lighting 
points. 

Tab yikrafit has a comple- 
ment .of roughly 1,4<'0 officers 
and sailors, including tlying 
personnel. 

The word * ViKrunt means 
courage, one which cannot be 
conquered. In the crest of the 


carrier, tho design shows a com- 
bination of bows and arrows 
drawn in such a way that it 
depicts delta -winged fighter 
planes taking off from an air- 
craft-carrier. The motto of the 
carrier which is taken from the 
Rig Veda is Jayem Sum Yudhis- 
prudhah (We win over those who 
dare to fight). 

CRUISERS 

As the name implies a cruiser 
is designed for long-range cruising 
at high speed. Next to capital 
ships, namely battle ships (decre- 
asingly used by modern navies) 
guided missile ships and aircraft- 
carriers, a cruiser is the biggest 
and most powerful type of 
warship. When operating with 
the fleet, cruisers are used for 
long range recvinnaissance. 
Operating independently the 
cruiser guards trade routes, and 
watches and destroys rariers. It 
IS effectively used for shore 
bombardment, as cover for 
landing operations and a variety 
of otherj, purposes. 

I 

/. N. S. Mysore 

INS Mysore is an 8,700-lon 
Colony-class Cruiser, with the 
most up-to-date equipment. 
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Completely refitted and equipped 
with the latest electronic devices, 
the Mysore is considefed one of 
the most powerful ships of its 
class now afloat. Named after 
the capital city of the State of 
Mysore, the cruiser’s crest depicts 
the mythological double-headed 
eagle called Ganda-Bherunda 
taken from the Mysore State 
coat of arms. Symbolising enor- 
mous strength this figure was 
widely used in the ancient 
sculpture of Southern India. 
The motto of the ship inscribed 
on its crest in Sanskrit Na Bibhathi 
Kadachana is taken from the 
Upanishads and literally means 
Ts Never Afraid’. On December 
29, 1957, at a colourful ceremony, 
the flag of Admiral Katari, who 
at that time was in command of 
the Fleet, was transferred from 
INS Delhi to INS Mysore which 
thereafter became the flagship of 
the Indian Fleet and remained 
so till bfoNember 1961. 

The Mysore (as HMS Nigeria) 
has a brilliant record ^ active 
service in the Royal Naw. She 
was^ngagcd in escort and patrol 
duties in the early years ^of the 
last war, helping convoys to fight 
through ; > Russia and beleague- 
red Malta. In March 1941, she 
provide'& cover for a combined 


raid on the Lofotan Islands, off 
Norway. Following further 
service in Northern wafters and 
in the Mediterranean, the Mysore 
came to Colombo i^i 1944 as 
part of the Eastern Fleet. Until 
, the end of the war against Japan, 
the cruiser operated in South- 
East Asian waters, takin| part in 
a number of naval engagements. 
When the war was over, the 
cruiser returned to the United 
Kingdom for a refit.^ She visited 
Lagos (Nigeria) in 1946, and a 
year elater was present at 
Monrovia for the Liberia cente- 
nary celebrations. Then followed 
two-and-a-half years’ service in 
the Atlantic. Returning to Ply- 
mouth in September 19 >0, the 
ship was reduced to Reserve. 

After lier purchase by the 
Government of India in Septem- 
ber 19 >4 the ship was sent for 
refit and modernisation prior to 
her transfer to the Indian Navy. 
The ship, t;enamed Mysore, was 
commissioned iolOuLikni, Indian 
Navy in August 1957. 

/. AT. S. Delhi 

The first ^warship to be- 
acquired by free India’s Navy 
was INS Delhi, the 7,030-ton 
Leander-class Cruiser formerly 
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known as HML Achilles. After 
joining the Fleet on September 
15. i948^ she had been the flag- 
ship of the Navy until arrival of 
Af}\wre at the end of 19‘>7. 
Thenceforth Delhi became a 
training ship for the Navy. 

As iiMS she distin- 

guished herself in the last war. 
In the early part of the war, 
she covered herself with glory 
under the command of Captain 
(later Admiral) W.E. Perry, a 
former Commander-in-Cbief of 
the Indian Navy, in the memor- 
able battle of the River Plate. 
•After the battle, Achilles was 
mostly engaged in convoy and 
patrol duties in the Far Eastern 
waters, 

DESTROYERS 

Destroyers have variously been 
•described as “greyhounds (»f the 
ocean” and “maids of all work”. 
They are fast, light ships which 
arc armed with guns and 
torp e d w T . — ^rney act as scouts of 
the ^iavy and arc used for ail 
purposes where dash and speed 
arc essential. Dc’-troyers arc also 
used for screening larger ships. 

« 

/ h/.S.s Rajput, Ranjit Rana 

The Indian ^avy has two 


destroyer ‘squadrons. The first of 
these was formed in 1948 with 
the purchase of three destroyers 
from Britain — HMSs Rotherham, 
Redoubt and Raider which were 
later renamed INSs Rajput, 
Ranjit and Rana respectively. 
The ships arrived in Bombay and 
joined the Fleet in lanuary 19.')0. 

With a displacement of 1,7(K) 
tons each, they are capable of a 
maximum speed of over 33 knots. 
They also carry anti-submarine 
equipment and weapons. 

I V S.s (Jodawari, Gomati & Ganga 

The three Hunt Class 
destroyers Godowari. Gomati and 
Ganf'a were acquired by the Navy 
in 1952, form the second des- 
troyer squadron. They have each 
a displacement of tons. 

The three ships, launched in 
I94<i- 1 1 , were designed tor escort 
duty and had taken part in many 
operations during the last war. 
They iverc formerly known as 
Hedaleh Lamerton and Chiddmg- 
fold and were renamed on transfer 
to the, Indian Navy. 

FRIGATES 

Frigates, which are^of about 
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the same size as destA>yers, are 
comparatively slower ships. 
These are designed for convoy 
and escort work, anti-submarine 
and anti-aircraft protection to 
convoys. They are also used 
independently for shore bombard- 
ment and as cover for landing 
operations. 

The first Frigate Squadron of 
the Navy was formed immediately 
after Independance \^ith the 
frigates INSs Jumna, Sutlej, Kistna 
and Cauvery that came to India’s 
shore after partition. Yet 
another frigate INS Tir, was 
mostly used for training purposes. 
Of these, the Jumna and Sutlej, 
have recently been converted into 
survey ships. 

I.N.S. Cauverv 

INS Cauvery is a ship of the 
modified “Black Swan” class with 
a displacement of 1,470 tons. 
During the last war Cauvery 
served in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans and in supnprt of 
sea-borne assaults on the Burmese 
coasf in*194."» A few days after 
the fifiji anniversary of. Pearl 
Harbour she arrived in the Tokyo 
Bay, bei> the 'first Indian 
warship to enter Japanese waters 
after thd war. 


I.N.S. Kistna 

INS [Kistna is also* of the 
modified “Black Swan” class 
with a displacement ofj ,930 tons. 
Kistna was commissioned in the 
United Kingdom in August 1943. 
With the opening of amphibious 
operations off the Arakarfin early 
1945. Kistna, in conjunction 
with other sloops, took an active 
part in the campaign in support 
of the ISth Indian Corps’ opera- 
tions which cleared the Japanese 
from • the Arakan. During 
January-March 1946, Ku^na saw 
service in the area around Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands. 

I.N.S. Tir 

The Ttr is a “River” class 
anti-submarine * frigate of a 
standard displacement of 1,460 
tons She was completed in 1943 
and commissioned in the same 
year. During the last war she 
was employed in the Eastern 
theatre of nngr atinnq onH later 
transferred to the East Indies 
Station. She was then acquired 
by the Indian Navy. 

NEW FRIGATES 

New ships acquired recently 
by the Navy Include the latest 
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type of frigates, both anti-aircraft 
and anti-submarine. They are 
INSs Brahmaputra, Betwa and 
Beas, Khukri, Kirpan and Kuthar; 
Talwar and TrisLul. These ships 
were specially built for the Indian 
Navy in the U. K. 

I.N.S. Brahmaputra 

INS Brahmaputra,, an anti-air- 
craft frigate, is the first of her 
type acquired by the Navy. 
Though designed primarily for 
the protection of convoys against 
aircraft' and submarines this 
frigate can also serve as a smaller 
type of destroyer during opera- 
tions. Her structural arrange- 
ment represents a great develop- 
ment of modern technique. 

The Beas ancf Betwa also 
belong to this class of frigates. 

r.N.S. Khukri 

INS Khukri, designed to 
operate ^;^,inst submarines, is 
fitted with the latest equipment 
for locating and destroying sub- 
marines. She IS highly man- 
oeuvrable and can maintain a 
high speed in heavy seas while 
on submarine search. The Kirpan 
and Kuthar also belong to this 
type of anti-submarine frigates. 


LN,S. Ttishul 

INS Trishul is primarily de- 
signed for the detection of the 
most modern type of submarine. 
She is fitted with the latest under- 
water detection equipment. INS 
Talwar is another ship of this 
class. 

Minesweeping Squadrons 

The Navy has three separate 
Minesweeping Squadrons. The 
first comprises Ocean Mine- 
sweepers like Konkan. The second 
squadron is of Coastal Mine- 
sweepers. As their name implies 
these ships are used to sweep and 
clear a channel ahead of the fleet 
in mined areas and to keep the 
approach lanes to ports and 
harbours clear of mines. They 
can also be used for convoy 
escort duties. This squadron 
comprises INSs Karwar, Kakinada, 
Cannanore and Cuddalore. Com- 
missioned in the U K. in August 
lOdO they joined the Indian Fleet 
in 19o7. 

These minesweepers are parti- 
cularly suitable for dealing with 
mines of all types. In their con- 
struction aluminium has been 
used for framing and structural 
castings, the outer bottom being 
wood-planked. They 'are fitted 
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with up’to-date engine, machinery 
and minesweeping devices. 

The third squadron has two 
inshore minesweepers, namely 
Bassein and Bimlipatam. They 
joined the Fleet in An 

entirely new type of vecsel, the 
inshore minesweeper is designed 
to operate in shal'ow waters, 
such as in rivers and estuaries. 
It embodies many novel features 
and is capable of sweeping the 
latest types of mines. 

The Navy has also three 
survey ships, namely, Jumna, 
Investigator and Sutlej. Operated 
by the Navy’s Hydrographic 
Branch (with its headquarters in 
Dehra Dun) these ships carry 
out the marine survey of India’s 
coasts and harbours. With the 
data thus acquired the Hydro- 
graphic Office produces the neces- 
sary navigational charts, which 
until recemly used to be produced 
in the U.K. 

A new survey vessel named 
INS Darshak constructed m the 
Hindustan Shipyard, Vimkha- 
patnam i^now almo t reader to 
go afloat. 

I.N.S. Jumna 

INS Jumna was first commis- 


sioned as a frigate in May 1941. 
During the last war the Jumna 
was engaged first in convoy work , 
in the British home waters and, 
on the outbreak of the «Japanese 
war, was diverted to the Far East, 
kater the Jumna took an active 
part in two attacks on U-boats 
prior to the landing on Sicily. 
She came to India’s share on 
Partition. 

I.N.S. Sutlej 

INS Sutlej, a sister ship of 
Jumna, ft a former frigate , which 
India fot on partition. Built and 
commissioned in the U.K. in 
1941, the Sutlej performed convoy 
and escort duties in various 
theatres of operations during 
World war II. She also parti- 
cipated in the^ landing on Sicily 
and in the amphibious assault 
on Rangoon. After the war, in 
1946, the Sutlej represented the 
Indian Navy among the naval 
contingents of the Brit'sh Com- 
monwealth occupation forces in 
the Pacific. — 

Recently the Jumna and* the 
Sutlej v/ere converted as survey 
ships and placed ui.'^er the control 
of the Hydrographic Branch. 

I.N.S. Investigator 

INS Investigator, formerly a 
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frigate, was origmally known as 
Tent and later as Khukri when she 
was taken over by the Navy from 
the Royal Navy during the last 
war. This ship was converted into 
a survey vessel a few years ago. 

Other Ships and Craft 

In addition, the Navy has a 
number of other vessels, namely, 
INS Shakti, the fleet replenish- 
ment tanker, INS Dharini^ repair 
and store ship, INS Magar, land- 
ing ship tank, INS Hathi, ocean- 
going tugs and some 'auxiliary 
craft. 

LN.S.s Ajay. Abhay and Akshay 

The recent additions to the 
Fleet are the three seaward 
defence patrol boats — Ajay, Abhay 
and Akshay-* di'^ constructed in 
Indian shipyards. Being among 
the first of indigenous construc- 
tion, they have ushered in a new 
era, rejuvenating India’s ancient 
ship-building industry. 

ExercisSS ttnd Goodwill Cruises 

' Exercises, forming as they do 
an integral part of sea-training, 
are regularly carried out by our 
ships. For over seven months a 
year the Fleet is engaged in such 
exercises, and the time it spends 
et sea is considered a record for 


any of the "growing” navies. It 
is primarily these exercises that 
keep oiir sailors fighting fit and 
also give them opportunities to 
learn various tactics, the use of 
weapons and to function effec- 
tively under different conditions 
of sea and the weather. In other 
words, the exercises enable them 
to find their sea-legs in all types 
of waters. 

Further, the different types of 
ships available in our Fleet, most 
of which are fitted with the latest 
weapons and equipment, are con- 
tributing in no small measure to 
helping our sailors become master 
technicians. In addition to the 
exercises constantly carried out 
between themselves, the ships of 
the Fleet periodically participate 
in various programmes with those 
of some of the Commonwealth 
navies. These combined exercises 
give them the necessary opportu- 
nities to widen their professional 
as well as their general knowledge 
as also to assess their abilities 
whilif competing for honours with 
their-';x>unterparts in other modern 
navies of the world. Thus, today 
afte* over a decade of such exer- 
cises, our sailors are no strangers 
to the seas stretching from Great 
Britain to Indonesia and beyond, 
to Japan. 
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““Roving Ambassadors*’ 

The training exercises that 
take our warships and sailors to 
different parts of the world have 
constituted one of the most im* 
portant peacetime activities of the 
Navy, namely, carrying India’s 
message of goodwill and friendship 
to countries near and far. It is an 
•onerous mission, of the kind 
which brought to India during 
ages past a recognition and 
reputation which her art, culture 
and genius deserve. Sailors of 
today, aptly called the roving 
ambassadors of India, are on a 
similar mission. 

During such goodwill cruises 
our naval ships have visited 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Singapore, Thailand, North and 
South Viet Nam, Hong Kong, the 
Phillipines, Boerneo, Indonesia, 
Australia, *New Zealand, China 
and Japan in the East, and Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Muskat and 
Kuwait, Madagascar, East Africa, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Palntine, 
TurkeytG*r ee c e, Yugosravia, 
France, Italy, Spain and Britain 
in the West Wherever our ships* 
— “the little- Indias’*—hcve gone, 
• they have contributed thel- bit to 
the promotion of international 
understanding and harmony. 


NAVAL AVIATION 

Some of the recent advances 
in the Navy include the develop* 
ment of naval aviation. Started 
with the formation of a shore- 
based Fleet Requirement Unit at 
the first Naval Air Station commis- 
sioned as GARUDA (at Cochin) 
in May 1953, the Fleet Air Arm 
has since gone a long way. To 
the amphibious Sealand and the 
target-towing Firefly aircraft of 
this Uni^ were later added a 
number of jet Vampires tb pro- 
vide the air training component 
for the Fleet. Some technical 
air training schools have also been 
set up at Cochin. To meet the 
growing needs of the Fleet Air 
Arm, a second Air Station was 
recently comTnfssloned as INS 
HANSA at Coimbatore (South 
India). Meanwhile, the Navy’s 
first aircraft-carrier was acquired. 
The normal maintenance of the 
carrier’s aircraft are now handled 
at these two Air Stations. 

CTM 

In the programme to btlild 
naval ships in Ind'a, a beginning 
was made with the construction 
of a survey ship, a mooring 
vessel and some auxiliary naval 
craft at Visakhapatnam and 
Calcutta. ‘ Flans* are underway 
for the indigenous construction 
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of modern and major warships 
like destroyers and frigates. The 
implementation of those projects 
is greatly facilitated by the 
recent acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of India of two of the major 
ship-buildmg yards in the coun- 
try, namely, the Mazagon Docks 
at Bombay and the Garden Reach 
Workshops at Calcutta. 

Another branch of the Service 
to be developed is the Hydro- 
graphic Branch with ^ its head- 
quarters in Dehra Dun. Three 
of the Naval ships, JUMNA, 
INVESTIGATOR and 
SUTLEJ — specially converted of 
the purpose of carrying out 
surveys of the Indian coast and 
its approaches are busy with this 
work of nationa*! importance. The 
preparation of charts, which was 
formerly done abroad, has also 
been undertaken in India. 

Since l'J40, the Indian Fleet 
has been carrying out many 
training exercises with ships of 
f c r e i g n and Commoiiwcalth 
Navies in different waters. On 
such occasions they had also paid 
goodwill visits to a number of 
countries, ir eluding B u r m a, 
Malaya, Thailand, Viet-Nam, 
China, the Phillipines, Japan, 
Jlqdonesia, Australia, New Zea- 


land etc. in the East and Egypt,. 
Italy, France, Turkey, Greece^ 
Yugoslaviya, East Africa, Iran, 
Iraq, Arabia, Palestine, etc. in 
the West. 

INS Jarawa 

NEW NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 

The islands of Andaman and 
Nicobar were put on the naval 
map of India when the Chief of 
the Naval Staff, Vice-Admiral 
B S. Soman, formally commis- 
sioned I.N.S. JARAWA, the 
Navy's first establishment in these 
islands. 

I.N.S. JARAWA provides 
the necessary communication and 
base facilities to naval ships 
operating in that area which is 
quite often the venue of a 
number of naval training exer- 
cises. The establishment will be 
administered by Commodore East 
Coast whose headquarters are at 
Visa,khapatnam. 

Naval Rarks 

f »• 

The various ranks in the Navy 
from the top downwards are : 

Admiral, Vice-Ad.-niral, Rear 
Admiral, Commodore, Captain, 
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Ccttnmander, L i e n t a n t- 
Commander, Lieutenant, Sub* 
Lieutenant, Branch List Officer, 
Petty Officer, Leading Rate, Able 
Rate and Ordinary Rate. 

NAVAL CUSTOMS 

To say that the Navy is 
proud of its colourful 
ceremonies, customs and 
traditions is not an overstate* 
ment. Some of these customs 
originated in the distant past 
and are a fascinating study in 
themselves. To a layman or 
a casual observer, these customs 
and traditions may appear odd 
and somewhat peculiar; but 
for the officers and men of the 
Service they form an integral 
part of their sea-faring life and 
are observed with meticulous 
care and a zeal typical of a 
sailor. 

The Indian Navy during its 
long association with the 
Royal Navy had adopted certain 
of these customs and traditions 
which, though British in origin, 
are peculiar to the nav^ and 
are more, maritime in cha4'acter 
than national. These traditions 
are cenfuries old. It a 
comtnon s.'^ing n .the Navy 
that whereas a ship c.nn be 
built in . no time it takes 


centuries to build up traditions. 
Ships, Afloat and Ashore 

Warships, including * sub- 
marines are regarded as 
feminine and are referied to as 
‘she’ or ‘her’. A ship’s name, 
her crest or badge or inscribed 
motto, are all objects, of 
considerable signiScante, 

nautical as well as sentimental. 
For, a ship’s crest is, in a 
way, regarded as an epitome, 
a symbol of national traditions, 
culture and history. 

Yet another peculiar practice 
is to call shore establi.shments 
ships and name different parts 
of such establishments after the 
part of a ship, for instance 
cabin, quarter-deck, wardroom, 
etc. This is done with a view 
to emphasising that the real 
home of a sailor is at sea and 
to make it easy for a new-comer, 
while ashore, to get used to 
nautical terms. In addition, as 
most of the rules and regulations 
a^’e drafted to apply •ttpvonditions 
of life in ships at sea, it makes 
for administrative convenience if 
a shore establishment is also 
tieated like a ship as far as 
possible. But, a shore establish- 
ment is not regarded as feminide 
like a ship. ■ 
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SahUingthe Quarter-Deck 

One of the first things a new- 
comer to the service — whether 
an officer or a sailor — sets out 
to learn, is naval customs. He 
discovers that he must salute the 
quarter-deck on boarding or 
leaving a ship. An important 
reason for this practice is that 
at the quarter-deck is flown 
the Naval Ensign. Ships usually 
have a small brass strip on the 
deck indicating the forward 

ft 

limit of the quarter-deck. In 
naval establishments' ashore 
quarter-decks are established at 
the foot of the Ensign staff. 

Precedence When Entering Boats 

The senior officer enters a 
boat (or a ship) last and gets 
out first. Th’e coxwain salutes 
officer^ getting in and out of the 
boats and the salute is returned. 
The coxwain of a boat always 
salutes when passing a boat 
carrying an officer, and the 
senior officer, present returns the 
salute. 

Flags Flown by Warships 

In the Navy the National 
Tricolour and the Naval Ensign 
are regarded with the highest 


reverence. Rigid rules govern 
their hoisting and lowering. 

When at anchor, between the 
times of Colours (in the morn- 
ing) and sunset, the , National 
Hag is flown from the jack-staff 
in the bows of a warship and 
the Naval Ensign from the 
Ensign staff at the stern 
(quarter-deck). At sea the 
National Flag is not flown but 
the Ensign is flown day and 
night. 

While in action, a ship wears 
extra “battle ensigns’’ in a 
convenient position. The origin 
of this custom was to ensure 
that an ensign is kept flying 
regardless of damage received by 
a ship. 

When a court-martial is in 
session on board a ship the 
National Flag is flown at the 
yard-arm and a gun is fired at 
8 a.m. on that day. 

Flying of flags in boats of 
diffeient ships is also done in 
confr rmity with rules laid down 
on the subject. 

Hoisting and Lowering of Colours 

The ceremony of Coloun 
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(flag hoisting) takes plape daily 
at 3 a.m. and a guard and band 
(if available) are paraded in 
shore establishments, cruisers 
and larger ships. The National 
Anthem is played as the Ensign 
is hoisted. The ceremony of 
lowering the flag is called Sunset 
and it takes place at the actual 
time of sunset. At Colours or 
Sunset all officers and men on 
the upper deck face aft (i.e. the 
quarter-deck) and salute. Boats 
under way are stopped and the 
coxwain also salutes 

Watch-keeping 

Watch-keeping is an impor- 
tant routine in the Service both 
in ships afloat and ashore. 
Watches are changed at con- 
venient intervals and are 
divided as follows ; 

“First”, 8 p.m. to midnight ; 
“Middle”, between midnight 
and 4 a.m. ; “Morning”, 4 to 
8 a.m. ; “Forenoon”, 8 a.m. to 
noon ; “Afternoon”, 12 to 
4 p.m.; “First Dog”, 4 to % p.m. 
and “LasJ Dog”, 6 to 8 pim. 

Toasts Itf Officers’ Mess 

When in an Officers’ Mess 
afloat 0 / ashore, the President’s 


health is drunk the officers 
remain seated. This privilege 
which originated in the days 
when ships were built* with , 
insufficient headroom to stand 
was granted by the King to the 
Royal Navy and the President 
of India was pleased to grant the 
same privilege to the Indian 
Navy after Independence. This, 
however, does not apply when 
the band is present and the 
National Anthem is played and 
on certain other occasions. 

The Pifie 

The use of the boatswain’s 
pipe or *cair for salutes and 
passing orders is one of the 
oldest naval customs and its 
origin is almost lost in antiquity. 
The ancient, galley slaves of 
Greece and Rome kept stroke by 
the flute or whistle. At a much 
later date the Lord High Admiral 
in Britain wore a gold pipe as a 
badge of rank, and it was known 
as the Whistle of Honour. 
These officers also ^irnied a silver 
Whistle of Command, which 
was used for passing orders and 
which has been known as the 
“call” since about 1671. 

The expression “pipe” really 
refers to the i^t of singing out 
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the order required, in conjunc* 
tion with the use of the “call”, 
but now-a-days the entire proce- 
dure is generally known as 
“piping”. Certain orders, such 
as for “Dinner”, “Attention” 
“Carry on”, “Pipe down”, and 
“Piping the Side”, are passed by 
piping their respective tunes on 
the caA. Others of a non-routine 
or complicated nature are prece- 
ded by the pipe “Attention”, and 
followed by the pipe “Carry on”. 

** Piping the Side“ 

Fo'^merly, when a Captain 
was called on board the Flagship 
at sea, and in weather too rough 
to permit the use of gangways, 
it was customary for him to enter 
and leave his boat in a bos’ns 
chair on a yardarm whip. He 
was hoisted in or out while the 
requisite orders were passed by 
the pipe. The present call for 
“Piping the Side” is a derivation 
of the call used for hoisting. 
This form of salute is reserved 
expressly for certain persons and 
is entirely a nautical honour. 

A complete list of naval terms 
and phrases would fill a large 
volume. While many are obso- 
lete and do not apply to the Navy 
of today, there is a minimum— 


and a sizeable one at that-^which 
every naval officer and sailor 
uses. The newcomer will, 
however, find that a considerable 
part of the vocabulary is quite 
strange to him. He will hear a 
rebuke referred to as a “bottle”, 
and things that are smart and 
shipshape are described as 
“tiddly”. Sailors are “maflots”; 
a “make and mend” indicates a 
holiday. But it may be said in 
relief that sea-faring terms are 
quickly picked up and that a 
naval officer soon learns not 
merely to “talk Navy”, but also 
to “think Navy’ ’. 

Crossing the Line 

One of the most colourful 
ceremonies and one which is per- 
formed whenever a warship 
crosses the Equator, is known as 
“Crossing the Line”. This time- 
honoured ceremony was obviously 
introduced by the seafares mainly 
for the purpose of paying homage 
to the God of the Ocean — K.ing 
Neptune and his Queen Aphro- 

a 

dite — Snd praying for safe sailing. 

1 

In this ceremony which even 
toda> is observed with eclat in 
the Indian Navy, changes have 
been made to suit our own deve- 
loping Service traditions. Thua, 



King Neptune and ^is queen 
have come to be known as the 
Lord Varuna and Varunt. The 
traditional court which is held 
on board the ship to “try*’ officers 


and sailors for their coittmissknu 

and omissions has been *‘Iadia« 

\ 

nised” and its proceedings are 
carried out in Hindi. 


SPECIALIST JOBS IN NAVY 


On successfully completing 
their initial training, Naval 
officers are appointed for duty in 
the ships or establishments of the 
Navy. The nature of duties these 
officers are required to perform 
depends upon the branch to which 
they belong. 

The following is a brief 
account of the specialist jobs done 
by Naval officers : 

Executive Branch 

The Executive Branch is the 
seniormost branch of the Navy. 
On completing their training, 
officers of this branch are appoin- 
ted to sea-going ships for watch- 
keeping duties. When they are 
considered fit to take charge of a 
watch independently, tl^y are 
granted the Watch-keeping 
Certificate. In addition tdwatch- 
keeping^ they are required to 
perform gunnery, signaf and 
torpedo and anti-submarine 
duties, as also those of navigation 
on board a ship. 


A gunnery officer is responsi- 
ble for the efficient running of 
his department, which consists of 
guns, equipment required for their 
firing and ammunition. His job 
is very important as on the 
efficient working of his depart- 
ment and the accuracy pf firing 
depends the final result of a 
battle. 

A signal officer has to look 
after the maintenance and efficient 
working of a|l ihe communication 
equipment, which consists of wire- 
less receivers and transmitters. 

A torpedo and anti-submarine 
officer is responsible for the main- 
tenance and operation of equip- 
ment which detects submarines 
and assists a ship in carrying out 
an attack and destroying sub- 
marines. He IS also in chaige of 
torpedoes. 

A navigating officer navigates 
a ship from one place to another. 
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Engine«ring & other Brenches 

% 

An officer of the Engineering 
Branch looks after the main- 
tenance and efficient working of 
engines which take a ship from 
one place to another, as also of 
other machinery on board. 

An officer bf the Electrical 
Branch is responsible for the 
maintenance and efficient work- 
ing of all the electrical machinery 
and radar equipment on board a 
ship. In these days of electronics, 
the machipeiv fitted on a ship is 
highly complicated and requires 
persohnel trained in electronics. 
It includes gunnery and torpedo 
Control instruments and naviga- 
tional equipment. 


An officer of the Instructor 
Branch is responsible for the 
education of naval personnel. In 
addition to imparting basic edu- 
cation to newly-recruited person- 
nel, he has to give theoretical 
instructions in technical subject. 

An officer of the Supply and 
Secretariate Branch is in charge 
of rations, clothing and stores and 
also looks after secretarial work 
and pay and accounting of per- 
sonnel on board a ship. 

An ^.officer of the Medical 
Branch looks after the health of 
naval . personnel both afloat and 
ashore. 







.ijques developed as the war 
..oceeded. Pilotless aeroplanes 
and the flying bom(>s almost 
marked a perfection in the field. 
But something more was to come. 
There was the question of speed. 
Experiments were tried and 
perfected and now the comet tra- 
vels faster than sound. It simply 
shoots through air. 

Air power has now become so 
important and so effective that 
a nation deficient in it cannot 
hope even to defend herself. It 
is true that the infantry, the 
mechanised units and the navy 
are necessary, but without a 
strong air force they are almost 
useless. Their importance is 
greatly minimised. Two Japa- 
nese aeroplanes sunk the two 
biggest naval ships of Great 
Britain, the Victory and the 
Repulse. Even atom bomb is not 
of much avail, if there are no 
aeroplanes to carry it. 

The defeat of the axis powers 
left U.S.A., and U.S.S.I|. as the 
biggest air powers of the "^world. 
Betweoi them they hlld the 
most fj^rmidable air force and if 
they combine and take it into 
their head to conqdcr the world 
they can do so iif no time. 

• 

We experienced the utility of 


air power during the Kashmir 
campaign. The attack from 
Pakistan was sudden anfi furiou^. 
Our land force could not reach 
there even in months, while the 
fate of Srinagar hung by a thread. 
It was a question of a few hours. 
The brave pilot of India flew 
from Delhi and reached Srinagar 
in time to stop the enemy from 
proceeding further. Even after- 
wards when our land forces re- 
ached there, our airtpen did much 
useful work. They took not only 
food Aipplies, but even arms and 
ammunitions. In PooQch even 
guns were sent through aero> 
planes. During the floods and 
also in the areas affected by 
earthquake, aeroplanes did a 
yeoman’s service. 

But our air force is far from 
being well developed. We know 
that America is dominating the 
world and stands like a collossus, 
because she has a very large 
number of aeroplanes and trained 
pilots. If India dreams of achiev- 
ing superiority, she shall have to 
devote her attention to the ex- 
pansion of he: air force. It may 
not be for the conquest of the 
world, but sure^ we want to hold 
a place of distinction in the world. 
We must be^ a country which 
has to be reckoned with and not 
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merely a back bencher in the 
comity of nations. 

• Third World War may be a 
reality anytime before the end 
of this century, though it may be 
held in check by several elements ^ 
for some time to come. The 
position '^as exactly similar after 
World War I. Those countries 
which were inferior in air power, 
were overrun by Hitler in weeks, 
nay in days and hours. France, 
which held sVay over the world 
at one time fell like a hopse of 
cards. Even England was in 
danger. * Hitler had rendered the 
invincible British Navy ineffective. 
The British Channel, which had 
saved England for so long could 
not act as barrier for the air attack 
from the coast of France. Thanks 
to the brave pilots *of England 
that they fought in the air also 
and defeated Hitler's wicked 
designs. The Battle of Britain 
was an air battle. 

India is conscious of this fact 
and she is* making all haste to 
build a strong air force. If she 
did not have to face the calamity 
after partition, she would have 
by now risen very high in the 
scale of air arms, She knows that 
her development plans and her 
dreams of makiijg the people 
bappy and prosperous will be 


shattered if her defences are weak 
and there is an attack from out- 
side. The Chinese attack of 1962 
has already done much to make 
us conscious of this need. The 
threats from our two neighbours, 
Pakistan and China, have now 
put a great burden on our air 
defence potential. 

MODERNISATION 

The Air Force which celebrated 
its 32nd anniversary on April 1, 
1965, is a young but growing 
Service for the paramount im- 
portance of air-power in a 
modern defence set-up is fully 
appreciated by India, as by other 
countries. It has now an all- 
jet Fighter Force, having modern 
high-speed jet aircraft, viz. Vam- 
pires, Toofanis, Mysteres, Hun- 
ters, Canberras, Gnats, MiGs 
and so on. 

The build-up of the Indian Air 
Force is being planned keeping 
in view its role to give support to 
ground Forces and provide pro- 
tection to vital Installations. This 
involve! modernisation of thf. Air 
Force — a large programme which 
will, nhturally, have to be" phased 
out over a number of years. Assis- 
tance was sought from a number 
of friendly countries, including 
the Commonwealth, the United 
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States and . USSR, the Com- 
monwealth and the United 
States Air Defence Mission visited 
India early in 1963 and the sug- 
gestions made by them have been 
of great value. 

The United States Government 
agieed to provide sets of power- 
ful static Radar installations and 
connected communications equip- 
ment. These are now ready for 
use. Meanwhile, some mobile 
Radar sets have been given to 
provide limited coverage and 
training of lAF personnel. The 
United States and the 
United Kingdom Governments 
have also agreed to provide seats 
to our Air Force personnel in 
various specialised courses. 

The Government of the United 
Kingdom ,has provided electro- 
nic and communications equip- 
ment, and the Government of 
Canada has supplied a number 
of trahsport aii craft. The 
USSR Government has supplied 
a number of aircraft, helicopters 
and other air defence e^ipment 
and has given training facilities 
for hidihn Air Force personnel. 

Tata Committee on 
Aircraft • equiremenis. 

In March 19()&, Government 
appointed a Committee under 


the Chairmanship of Shri J.R.D. 
Tata, to survey and report on 
the requirements of aircraft and 
ancillary electronic equipment 
required by the Defend Services 
and the steps necessary to meet 
them. The Committee sub- 
mitted its report in April 1963. 
The. assessment made * by the 
Committee has been of great help 
to Government in planning the 
programme for the expansion and 
equipment of the Indian Air 
Force. 

ReconStitution of Air For^e 
Commands 

There were two Operational 
Commands of the Air Force with 
Headquarters at Palam and 
Calcutta. In June 1963, for en- 
suring better control and super- 
vision of dir-dbfence, a third 
Operational Command was set 
up with Headquarters at Shillong 
in Assam. The three Commands 
with Headquarters at Palam, 
Calcutta and Shillong are known 
respectively as the Western, 
Central and Eastern Air 
Commands. 

Improving of uiriift 

capability of the Indian Air Force 

An important role of the Indum 
Air Force is to transport per- 
sonnel and sitpplies in logistie 
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tiipport of the Army, particularly 
in forward areas where surface 
communications are largely un- 
developed. A study made of the 
airlift capacity of the Indian Air 
Force indicated that while the 
lAF had operated with great 
gallantry in difficult conditions in 
an Emergency, substantial 
increase in airlift capability could 
■be achieved by increasing the 
number of qualified aircrew, im- 
proving airfields and providing 
better aircraft control and com- 
munication facilities. The pro- 
vision of adequate loading and 
unloading aids at rear and for- 
ward supply organisations, 
increase of parachute production 
and increase of the staff for re- 
packing cargo in suitable form, 
were some of the measures re- 
commended. " * Accordingly 

Government, have sanctioned the 
establishment of a packet con- 
version training flight to meet the 
requirements of transport air- 
crew. The aircrew establish- 
ment of transport squadrons has 
also been increased and an addi- 
tional aircraft movement con- 
trol has been sanctioned. Propo- 
sals for a substantial increase in 
the number of officers and air- 
men to be deployed for the control 
■of movements of aircraft to and 
.ftom various airhelds as well as 


to man the modern communi- 
cation system which is being 
supplied' by the United State^» 
are under active c nsideration. 
The procurement of certain items 
of loading and unloading equip- 
ment has been arranged and trials 
are being carried out for reducing 
the weight of the packing material 
The number of Air Despatch 
Platoons has been increased. 
Arrangements have also been 
made to increase the indigenous 
production capacity of parachutes 
for airdropping of supplies. 

Joint Training Exercises 

As an important part of the 
training of lAF personnel in 
modern radar and communica- 
tions equipment, it was agreed by 
the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
that high performance fighter 
aircraft from their Air Forces 
would visit India temporarily and 
participate in Joint Training Exer- 
cises with the Indian Air Force, 
under the overall aegis of the 
Indian Air Force, to help in 
testing^ the equipment and to 
enable lAF personnel to* fami- 
liarise, themselves ’’'ith the 
equipment. The Government of 
Australia also deputed some 
aircraft to join in the Exercise. 
A Joint Training ExerciM known 
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as Exercise *Shiksha* with the Air 
Forces of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Australia 
commenced on the 9th November 
1963, and concluded on the 19th 
November 1963. About 4,000 
Indian Air Force Officers and 
airmen participated in the 
Exercise, along with about 750 
personnel of USA, UK and 
Australian Air Forces. 

Apart from giving an oppor- 
tunity to assimilate the use of 
modern radar equipment under 
operational conditions, the Exer- 
cise enabled the lAF Squadrons 
to practise alongside fighter air- 
craft of the United States and the 
United Kingdom Air Forces, and 
the personnel thus gained valu- 
able experience regarding the 
latest techniques of air defence. 

Procurement of Air-craft 

e 

During 1963-64. the lAF fleet 
of transport aircraft has been 
substantially increased. A number 
of heay^ transport AN- 12 planes 
have been purchased from the 
U.S.S.R. tfnder deferred payment 
terms. 16 Caribou, medium 
transport planes haye been con- 
tracted for purchase from Canada 
under a loan given by the Cana- 
dian Government, some of which 


have already arrived in India. In 
addition, Canada also ^ave a 
gift of eight Dakota aircraft. USA 
has supplied, under its Military 
Assistance Programme, 24 Packet 
aircraft in addition to two Cari- 
bous supplied previously. Twenty- 
nine Avro 748 aircraft ar^ to be 
manufactured indigenously at 
Kanpur. To meet our immediate 
requirements for airlift, the U.S. 
Government continued to make 
available the services of the 
Squadrog of C- 130 heavy trans- 
port planes for a limited 'period, 
during 1963-64. 

A number of helicopters have 
been acquired. USSR has sup- 
plied some Mi-4 helicopters under 
deferred payment terms. A con-' 
tract has been sfgned for the 
purchase of some Allouette heli- 
copters from France. Besides, 
these helicopters will be manu- 
factured in ^le country under a 
licence agreement to meet lAF’s 
future requirements of light- 
medium helicopters. 

The Fighter Fleet in the lAF 
is proposed to be augmented by 
the addition of Gn^s, the HF-24 
and MIG. The first is already 
under manufact^e. HF-24 ia 
fdso being manufactured 9 ^ 
-the HAL. The.MI^-21 wjU 



manufactured in new factories 
. that are in the process of erection, 
tn the meanwhile, a number of 
these aircraft are in service in 
the lAF. 

We have secured a number of 
Harvard trainers from Canada. 
Efforts to procure a few more 
Harvards are in progress. A jet 
trainer aircraft is under develop- 
ment in the HAL. HAL has also 
accepted an order to manufacture 
a number of Krishak aircraft to 
be us^d in the Air Observation 
Post role. 

Air Force Works 

After the declaration of the 
Emergency, works projects have 
been taken up either foi fresh 
construction or for extension and 
improvement of the existing 
facilities, in a total of 23 airfields. 
Work on the construction/exten- 
sion of the runway and taxi- 
tracks, etc. has been completed at 
11 airfields. At the remaining air- 
fiekls, work is in progress and is 
likely to be completed shortly. 

Palam airfield is at present 
being used both by the lAF and 
the Civil Aviation Department. 
Various drawbacks in the present 
arrangements were highlighted 
after the Emergency when the air- 


port was put to more intensive 
use, particularly by military air- 
craft for airlift operations. 
Government has, therefore, 
decided to construct a separate 
airfield at Hindan (near Ghazia- 
bad) for the exclusive use of the 
Indian Air Force. This project is 
now almost completed. The Air 
Force will have limited use of 
Palam airport for certain pur- 
poses, namely Communications 
Squadron (including the VIP 
Squadron) and transport units. 
The construction work at Hindan 
airfield is nearing completion. 

Apart from the development of 
airfields, a large number of items 
of works services have been sanc- 
tioned at various stations where 
Air Force units are located. Due 
consideration has also been given 
to the construction of married 
accommodation for officers and 
airmen. 

Du’’ing the past few years, the 
Air force has attained self-sufli- 
cienev in training its personnel for 
flying and technical and non- 
technical duties. ConseCjuent upon 
certain changes in their functional 
scope, som^ of the major Air 
Force training establishments had 
to be redesignated. Two separata 
wings for advanced and applied 
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stages of flying training on jets 
and transport aircraft, designated 
as the Jet Training Wing and 
Transport Training Wing respec- 
tively, have been set up and 
placed under the administrative 
control of the Air Force Station, 
Hyderabad. The Air Force 
Flying College at Jodhpur and 
the Pilot Training Establishment 
at Allahabad trains pupil pilots 
for both the basic and interme- 
■diate stages of flying. The pupil 
pilots are awarded “wings” at 
Hyderabad after successfully 
completing a six-month course 
at one of the two training wings 
there. The Jodhpur College, 
however, continues to have sepa- 
rate training wings for pupil 
navigators and flight-signallors. 
The Air Force Administrative 
College at Coimbatore trains 
officers for non-technical ground 
duties branch. The Air Force 
Technical .College at Jalahalli 
(Bangalore) trains engineering 
officers of the technical branches 
and airmen-technicians o^ the 
various technical trades. In addi- 
tion, there^are a number of ^ther 
training institutions, including the 
Flying *Instructors ScRool, 
Tambaram (Madras), the 
paratroopers' Traiqing School, 
Agra, the Land-Air-Warfare 
School, Secunderabad, and 


ground training schools for tech- 
nical and non-technical tradesmen 
A school of Aviation Medicine has 
also been set up at Bangalore. 

. Now armed with the latest jet 
trans-sonic aircraft, the Air Force 
has made rapid headway in the 
sphere of technical development. 
It can today boast of an organisa- 
tion not merely performing main- 
tenance tasks but also {participat- 
ing in research and production 
activity. • It comprises a network 
of repair and manufacturin^units 
backed by a chain of equipment 
and storage depots. 

Earliest and foremost of units 
is the Base Repair Depot. Since 
its establishment,, soon after 
Independence, as a nucleus of the 
Air Force repair organisation, it 
has since assembled new aircraft, 
sent back into service aircraft after 
reconditioning, and reclaimed 
with the assistance of the H.A.L. 
virtually “dead” Liberators and 
restored them to operational 
fitness. Today, the various func- 
tions of the B. R. D. are erection 
of new aircraft, periodical 
overhaul of planes«in use, repair 
of damaged aircraft, overhaul of 
aero-engioes and rectification of 
defects in engines. 
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The Defence Ministry recently 
entered into an agreement with 
Messrs. Hawker Siddeley Avia- 
tion, Ltd., of the U K. for the 
manufacture in India under 
licences of the AVRO-T48 trans- 
port aircraft in replacement of 
the Dakotas, which are now gett- 
ing obsolete. The manufacture 
of this aircraft, with the help of 
British technicians, has been 
undertaken at the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing 'Depot at Kanpur. The 
AVRO-748 is a pressurised low- 
wing monoplane offering compa- 
ratively low operating costs, with 
the additional advantage of 

propeller-turbine power plant. It 
will have Rolls-Royce Dart 
engines. 

The Reserve and Auxiliary Air 
Forces Act, passed by Parliament 
in August l9o2, provides for the 
establishment of three different 
categories of Air Force reserves. 

The first type is to be known 
as Regular Reserves, comprising 
thpse officers and airmen who 
have at one time or other served 
in the regular Air Force and have 
since gone out of service on 
release or retirement. 

The second, category, known 
as Air Defence Reserves, consists 


of all technical and flying person- 
nel associated with aviation but 
not directly connected with the 
regular Air Force. 

The third type, known as 
Auxiliary Air Foice, is more or 
less a counterpart of the Terri- 
torial Army in the Land Forces. 
This auxiliary air force comprises 
a number of squadrons raised or 
being raised in principal cities of 
India. 

Seven Auxiliary Air Force 
Squadrons, 

No. 61 (Delhi) Squadron, 

No. 62 (Bombay) Squadron, 
No. 53 (Madras) Squadron, 
No. 64 (Uttar Pradesh) Squa- 
dron, 

No. 66 (Bengal) Squadron, 
No. 66 (Orissa) Squadron and 
No. 67 (Punjab) Squadron 
have already been formed. Officers 
and men of the regular Air Force 
are attached to these auxiliary 
squadrons for training aircrew and 
technicians of the units The aim 
is that eventually these ’Citizens' 
Ais' Force Squadrons’ should 
be manned and commanded by 
auxiliary personnel themselves 
and equipped with modern jet 
aircraft. 



oroanis^tion of the air force 


Air Headquarters. 

The head of the Organisation, 
the Chief of the Air Staff is 
assisted by four Principal Staff 
Officers — the Vice Chief of the 
Air Staff, Deputy Chief of the 
Air Staff, Air Officer-in-charge 
Maintenance and Air Officer-in- 
charge Administration. Air Head- 
quarters consists of three main 
Branches. The functions of the 
Branches arc indicated below : — 

(i) Air Staff Branch— policy 
and plans, training, signals, 
education, auxiliaries and 
reserves and guided wea- 
pons under the Vice Chief 
of the Air Staff; operations, 
flight safety, intelligence 
and meteorology under 
the Deputy Chief of the 
Air Staff. 

<ii) Administration Branch — 
under the Air Officer i/c. 
Administration (A.^.A.) — 
recruitment, discipline, 
*tcrms and conditions of 
seM'ice, postings, promo- 
tions and welfare, medical, 
accounting budget, works 
requirements. 


(iii) Maintenance Branch — 

under the Air Offfcer i/c. 
Maintenance (A.O.M.) — 
provisioning an^ main- 
tenance of aircraft, pro- 
curement and storage of 
weapons, equipment and 
other Air Force stores 
including armaments and 
weapons and storage of 
Air-craft. 

Each of these four branches 
controlsva group of Directorates 
as follows : — 

1. Vice Chief of the Air Staff : 

(a) Directorate of Policy & 
Plans. 

(b) Directorate of Training. 

(c) Directorate* of Signals. 

(d) Directorate of Auxiliary 
& Reserves. 

(e) Directorate of Edu- 
cation. 

(f) Directorate of Guided 
Weapons. 

2 Deputy Chief of the Air Staff : 

(a) Directorate of Operations 
(Fighters & Bombers) 

(b) Directorate of Operations 
(Transport & Logistics) 
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(c) Directorate of Flight 

Safety. 

(d) Directorate of Intelli- 

gence. 

(e) Directorate of Meteoro- 
logy. 

3. Air Oflicer-in-Charge, Admi- 
nistration : 

(a) Directorate of Air Force 
Works. 

(b) Directorate of Personnel 
(Officers) 

(c) Directorate of Personnel 
.(Airmen). 

(^) Directorate of Personal 
Services. 

(e) Directorate of Medical 
Services (Air). 

(f) Directorate of Accounts. 

(g) Judge Advocate General 
(Air). . .. . 

(h) Deputy Director of 
Organisation and establish- 
ments (under Directorate 
of Policy & Plans) 

4 . Air Officer-in-charge, Main- 
tenance : 

■ 

(a) Directorate of Technical 
Services. 

(b) Directorate of Hquip- 

menu 

(c) Directorate of Mechanical 
Transport. 


(d) Directorate of Armament. 

(e) Directorate of Electrical 
Engineering. 

The Principal Staff Officers 
hold the rank of Air Vice- 
Marshal or Air Commodore. 

Air Force Commands 

There arc five Commands 
under Air Headquarters, namely 
the Western Air Command, the 
Central Air Command, the 
Eastern Air Command, the Train- 
ing Command and the Main- 
tenance Command. Certain 
formations arc controlled directly 
by Air Headquarters. 

The Wcblern. Central and 
Eastern Air Commands have 
under their control all flying 
units, namely, Fighter, Bomber, 
Reconnaissance and Air Trans- 
port Squadrons and Signal units. 
Within their areas, the Commands 
are responsible for tlie defence 
of India against air-attack, and 
supp^>rt to the Army/Navy and 
generally for the execution of all 
air operations. 

Che Training Command has 
under its qontrol all Ground and 
Flying Training Institutions 
except the School of Land/ Air 
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NEW Janta 302 
Tricolor-^ 
the flashlight 
with flashy heads ! 


This new model has all the^lus 
features— a sturdy barrel—* 
* * dependable switch— and an 

optically perfect beam— which 
have made JANTA the household 
name The soothing colours- red, 
yellow and white enhance its 
streamlined look. 
Remember there is a J ANT A 302 to 
suit your taste and purse. 


QEEP FLASHLIGHT INDUSTRIES LTD.. 

ALLAHABAD-1 * 
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Warfair and one Ground Train- 
ing School which are directly 
under Air Headquarters and one 
Ground Training School which 
is under Maintenance Command 
and is responsible for both the 
Flying and Ground Taining for 
officers .and for the training of 
Airmen joining the I.A.F. in 
various technical and non-techni- 
cal trades. 

The Maintenance Command 
has under it.s control all the units 
which arc responsible for the 
repair and storage of aircraft, 
M.T. and signal equipment, 
armaments, anflnunition and 


explosives. No. 4 Ground Train- 
ing School is also controlled by 
this Command. The Aircraft 
Manufacturing Depot at Kanpur 
which used to be in the Mainte- 
nance Command, was transferred 
to Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 
with effect from 1 st June, 1964. 

The Units directly under Air 
Headquarters are mainly the Air 
Force Station. New Delhi, Air 
Force Select i^'n Boards and 
Centres, the Proof Ranges, School 
of Land/Air Warfare, a Ground 
Training School and the Air 
Force Central Accounts Office. 
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Role of the Air Force 

The duties and functions of 
the Aif 'Force are as follows : — 

(1) It has to check any viola- 
tion of t^e Indian air space by 
any foreign aircraft. 

(2) cit has to defend the coun- 
try against any possible aggres- 
sion by any foreign power. 

(3) It has to provide air cover 
to the Land and Naval Forces 
during an emergency. 

(4) , In times of peace the Air 
Force has to serve the nation in 
a variety of ways, such as quick 
transportation of goods and 
military supplies from one place 
to another, dropping of supplies 
in difficult terrains where it is not 
possible otherwise, providing 
relief in flood ravaged areas, etc. 
etc. 

BANKS IN THE AIR FORCE 

Commissioned Officers 

Air Marshal, Air Vice- 
Marshal, Air-Commodore, Group 
Captain, Wing Commander, 
Squadron Leader, Flight Lieu- 
tenant, Flying Officer and 
Pilot Officer. 


Other Ranks 

6 

Master Warrant Officer, 
Warrant Officer, Flight Sergeant, 
Corporal, Leading Aircraftsman, 
Air-craftsman Class I and Air- 
craftsman Class II. 

Flight Cadet is a trainee to be 
subsequently commissioned, at 
any one of the Air Force 
Colleges. 

The highest rank which a 
Flight Cadet can hold, while at 
the college, is of Under Officer. 

AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE 
with the Air Force 

Bombers — Cunberras, Liberators. 

Fighters— Vampires, Toofanis, 
Mysteres, Hunters, 
Gnats. 

Reconnaissance — Liberators, 

Canberras (Reconnaissance 
includes photographic and 
maritime tasks). 

Cororniinication and transport — 

Dakotas, Packets, |llyushin, 
Devo otters. Viscount. 

t * 

Training— HT-2, Vampires, 
Hawardf, Dakotas (HT-2 is 
the latest aild first of its kind 
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to be manufactured in 
any Asian country. It 
was designed and 
developed ' at the 
Hindustan Aircraft 
Limited, Bangalore). 

Additional— Helicopters, Austers, 
Kanpur. (Kanpur 
Air- craft was desig- 
ned and developed 
and manufactured 
at the Air Force 
Maintenance Depot, 
Kanpur). 

The strength of the Indian 
Air Force is to be built up to 
46 squadrons. These squadrons 
will include Fighter/Fighter- Bom- 
ber, Light Bomber, Transport, 
Maritime Recce and Strategic 
Recce units. The Fighter Bomber 
Squadrons, largely consisting of 
the older types, viz. Vampires, 
Mysteres, Toofanis, etc. are to 
be re-equipped with more modern 
aircraft such as the Gnat, HF-24 
and MfG-21 aircraft which are 
being manufactured in the coun- 
try. Gnats are already under 
production and HF-24 ^aircraft 
are expected to be delivered 
shortly. *Six MlGs were deceived 
from the U.S.S.R. last yejr and 
more arc being obtained to enable 
three MIG Squadrons to be 
raised. MIGs ancl the developed 


HF-24 will be supersonic aircraft. 
Orders for these two types have 
been placed on Hindustan Aero- 
nautics Ltd. In order to'tneet the 

• 

immediate requirements of trans- 
port aircraft some , Packets, 
Caribous and Dakotas were ob- 
.tained under Aid. Some Canberra 
aircraft are also being received. 
In addition to manned 'aircraft, 
surface to air guided weapons 
(popularly known as missiles) are 
to be used by the Indian Air 
Force to protect certain vital 
areas. 

The Indian Air I;orce is 
required to supply by air the 
requirements of the Army, Border 
Roads Organisation, Engineers 
(for construction of airfields in 
border areas), NEFA and Naga- 
land Administration and the 
Civil Police* in ‘Nagaland. The 
airlift capacity of the lAF is 
being improved to meet these 
increasing demands on* our nor- 
thern bonders. The required 
number of transport squadrons 
are in existence. The Dakotas 
which are quite old are to be 
replaced. In future the .A5I-12*s 
will be the heavy freighter while 
the suitability of the military 
version of the Avro 748 (now 
known as the Hawker Siddel^ 
748 MF) as the future medium 



transport aircraft is still tot)e 
determined. The Avro 748 at 
present being manufactured in 
the couhtrv is the earlier civil 

f 

version. 

For c&rrying supplies and 
men in forward areas as well as 
for duties like casualty evacua-* 
tion, communications and recon* 
naissance, the lAF require heli- 
copters. For this purpose Mi-4’s 
are being purchased from U.S.S.R. 
and Alouettes, initially purcha- 
sed from France, are to be manu- 
factured by HAL. The lAF has 
at present Auster aircraft for Air 
Observation Post Duties. The 
Krishak Mk II produced by HAL 
has been accepted for this role 
and an order has been placed on 
HAL for 30 aircraft. Some of 
these are expected to be delivered 
by the end of this )enr. 

While preparing the Air 
Defence plan, the need for effec- 
tive radar cover of our northern 
and north-eastern borders has 
been recognised. Certain number 
of high-power radar stations wilt 
provide the necessary network of 
radar cover in these sectors. A 
modem communications chain 
known as 'tropospheric communi- 
cation system’ to support these 
radar stations will also be estab- 
iKhed. 


IndiganotfS Armament Trainer 

Experiments have been going 
on in the I.A.F for some time 
to design a suitable aid to train 
pilots in the various phases of 
air-armament work, viz., air-to- 
ground firing, bombing, rocketry 
and air-to-air exercises. Such an 
aid called the Armament Trainer 
has now been designed and pro- 
duced entirely through the efforts 
of I.A.F. personnel. The trainer 
has been buih by making use, 
wherever possible, of equipment 
already available within the 
Service. 

The simulator makes use of 
a link trainer which has been 
modified to conform to the layout 
of a fighter aircraft cockpit. 
Targets are presented on a screen 
by projecting colour films which 
have been specially shot depicting 
the pilot’s view in various types 
of fighter attacks. The scores on 
the target are indicated by using 
spot-lights which glow on the 
screen everytime a hit is made by 
the pildt. To make the exercise 
as realistic as possible, appropri- 
ate sodnd effects are also produ- 
ced w|;ien different weapons are 
used. The trainer thus helps the 
pilots to learn the basic principles 
of sighting and aiming, and 



enables them to practiw the vari- 
ous flight procedures which are 
required for different forms of 
attack. 

It is expected that this trainer 
will considerably help the trainee 
pilots to attain a higher standard 
of marksmanship within a given 
amount of practice flying. 

VARIOUS BRANCHES 
IN AIR FORCE 

On successful completion of 
their training at one of the Air 
Force institutions, newly-commis- 
sioned Air Force Officers are 
posted to the various branches 
in the rank of Pilot Officer. 

In this supersonic-speed era, 
when a mod'*rn aircraft costs 
over 6 million rupees, the fate of 
the pilot and his machine cannot 
be left to chance. Knowledge 
and skill of a high degree are 
the pfe-requisites of an Air 
Force pilot, and the course of 
training at the Air Force Flying 
College at Jodhpur and the Jet 
or Transport Training Wing at 
Hyderabad enables ^him to 
acquire tlic^e. 

What.ver Itis rank, a pilot 
belonging to the General Duties 
Branch is the captain of his air- 


craft. To be able to take charge 
of a modern aircraft, he has to 
be a man of great experience 
and proved competence ; the 
thorough training he receives 
qualifies him to discharge the 
many duties that fall on him 
efficiently. As captain of the 
aircraft, he is entitled to a 
number of privileges, but each 
privilege carries with it an atten- 
dant responsibility. 

One cannot just “drift”' into- 
this type of job, as young men 
may do in other professions. 
One has to be imbued with a 
love for flying and be capable not 
only of handling an aircraft but 
of learning several other techni- 
ques which go to make a success- 
ful pilot. The pilot’s job would be 
highly congenial to those young 
men who *love* flying and have 
an urge to travel and look for an 
exciting and adventurous career. 

Air navigation is an exacting, 
task. The navigator, also 
belonging to the General Duties 
Branch, is the “eye” of the air- 
craft and although today lie has 
numerous mewitanical aids, consi- 
derable demands are made on 
him. He has to be constantly 
alert to changes in wind velocity, 
magnetic variations and pilot 



errors. He has to as^ss the 
drift of the aircraft and calculate 
the speed and direction of the 
^ind. 

Technical Branches 

An officer of the Technical 
Branch is responsible for keep- 
ing all types of aircraft service- 
able and a large quantity of 
other technical equipment in a 
state of operational fitness. He 
also looks after the develop- 
ment of nipw equipment and is 
constantly searching for improved 
methods of using and servicing 
this eq¥ipment. There is nothing 
static about technical work 
for a fully qualified officer in the 
Air Force as equipment and 
methods arc constantly changing. 

An engineer officer is required 
to work under various conditions 
at permanent stations as well as 
on active service. He is sup- 
posed to keep an aircraft air- 
worthy, which taxes all his 
knowledge of engineering. He 
is required to do servicing and 
repairing of aircraft and carry 
out modifications in them. His 
ether functions are efficient 
maintenance of all kinds 
of technical ground equipment and 
research and development in all 
types of Air Force equipment. 


It is the job of an electrical 
officer to supervise and control 
the installation, maintenance, 
repair and inspection of all kinds 
of electrical instruments and 
photographic equipment fitted 
in an aircraft or required on the 
ground for servicing and repair 
work. Moreover, he Was ample 
opportunities of applying his 
professional knowledge to research 
and development of electrical 
devices and equipment. 

A signals officer has a two-fold 
responsibility. First, he has to 
organise and maintain all the 
communication facilities required 
to keep an aircraft flying, includ- 
ing point-to-point and air-to- 
ground communications, and the 
navigational aids both signals 
and radar. Second, he has to 
plan and organise radar installa- 
tions which form a vital link in 
the air defence of the country. 

An armament officer is respon- 
sible for the installation inspec- 
tion and maintenance, of all 
armament equipment in an air- 
craft, re-arming of the aircraft, 
fusing “bf bombs, and overnaul 
of aircraft machine-guns, ..ground 
weapons and other ancillary 
equipment. His duties afford 
him many opportunities to 
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enhance his engineering know- 
ledge. The striking power of an 
Air Force can be measured by 
the effectiveness of its armament 
and there is continuous research 
for new types of weapons and 
armament equipment in the 
modern age. 

Equipment Branch 

An officer of Equipment 
Branch deals with all types of 
stores, except stationery and 
furniture. He is responsible for 
provisioning and allotment of 
aircraft, aero-engines, W.T., 
radar equipment, stores and 
rations, which require careful 
planning, maintenance of accu- 
rate records and meticulous dis- 
tribution. 

Education Branch 

It goes without saying that 
education plays an important 
role in building up a well-orga- 
nised and efficient forefe. Apart 
from imparting basic and general 

technical education to recruits 

• • • 

during training, an officer of the 

Education Branch is called upon 
to impleuient the«g('neral edu- 
cation scheme^ This scheme 
includes holding of educational 
tests for airmen and Hindi tests 


for officers, administration of 
children’s schools, organisation 
and administration of libraries 
and hobbies, clubs and other 
cultural societies which aim at 
raising the standard of intelli- 
gence and developing the 
character of airmen and officers. 
The education officer must possess 
the basic ingredients of a good 
teacher. 

Accounts Branch 

Tte importance of proper 
accounting in an org^’nisation 
which deals with a large number 
of men and a lot of material can- 
not be over-emphasized. It is 
essential that an efficient and 
thorough check is maintained on 
expenditure^ tp ensure that public 
money is well spent. An officer 
of the Accounts Branch is called 
upon to handle large sums of 
public money and maintain 
proper accounts of the expendi- 
ture incurred. He must have 
a keen eye for details and not be 
ruffled by figure-work. Above 
all, he must be honest and 
should possess a high degree of 
integrity. 

Administrative Branch 

In general, all organisational 
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and administrative duties not 
immediately connected with 
technical matters fall within the 
purview of the Administrative 
and Specia' Duties Branch. 

Adjutants, physical fitness 
officers, recruiting officers, cater- 
ing officers, M.T. officers and air 
traffic control officers are 
included in this branch. 
They are required to assist 

the commander in the 
* 

efficient administration of a unit. 
Their uork is difficult b:!t im- 
portant ^ and requires tactful 
handling of men and looking 
after their welfare. 

Meteorological Branch 

Meteorological officers work 
as the “friends and philosophers” 
of all the services in peace and 
in war. They are most vitally 
connected with the planning and 
execution of all types of opera- 
ti ons undertaken singly or jointly 
by the Services. 

The Air Force Meteorological 
Service specialises in aviation 
meteorology in view of the 
specific and peculiar require- 
ments of Air Force aviation, but 
invariably extends a helping 
hand to the other Services and 


to civil flying, whenever 
necessary. 

Air Force Meteorological 
Officers arrange to provide all 
types of data required of the 
planning of individual flights, of 
mass exercises and for operation 
of big formations. They provide 
written and verbal briefing 
in regard to prevailing and 
expected weather conditions en 
route and at destination and 
alternate airfields. They also 
provide timely warnings against 
weather hazards, and thus help 
in insuring the safety of aircraft, 
as also of other men and 
materials. 

The Meteorological Officers 
are to work in close liaison with 
all aircrews and with all others 
who are closely associated with 
flying. There is considerable 
variety in the task for which 
they are called upon to advise — 
from the smallest biplane to the 
biggest jet-liner, from ground 
support to high-level aerial 
reconnaissance, from firing 
intcrcei^ion to pin-point . bqmb- 
ing, from the accuracy of firing of 
the Army’s Artillery to tHe land- 
ing Navy’s b;g-sting fighter jets. 

The field of study of the 
Meteorologist extends from the 
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LIFE AND CAREER IN 

The Armed Forces of India 

• 

are among the best in the world, 
with a glorious record of past 
achievements and the promise 
of an equally bright future. 
They are the fighting arm of the 
nation, ready to defend its free- 
dom at any cost. But, in order 
to maintain their vigour and 
efficiency, it is necessary to infuse 
a constant stream of fresh blood 
into them. The armed Forces 
not only give an opportunity to 
serve the country but provide a 
bright and honourable career. 

The old days when only certain 
classes had openings to a career 
in the Armed Forces are gone. 
There is now no distinction of class 
or creed id the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force, and it is open 
to any one to join them.iEvery 
citizen has equal opportunRies. 

Recruiting offices fof the 
ranks are^ located at convejjiient 
places, easilv accessible to the 
people all over the country. 

The Armed Forces— Army, 


THE ARMED FORCES 

^avy and Air Force— offer a 
healthy and useful ' life, useful to 
the country and useful to every- 
body, his family and his com- 
munity. 

A man of active habits will 

t 

not find life in the Armed Forces 
hard. On the contrary, the 
balanced combination of , work 
and play makes it pleasant. 
One has a chance to learn many 
technical trades in the Armed 
Forces. After the hours spent 
in training, there is plenty of 
time everyday for sports, games 
and other fbrmS of healthy 
recreation. 

Various Concessions 

I 

The Armed Forces offer 
the following concessions : 

Free clothing 
Free rations 
Free fuel and lighting 
Free accommodation 
Free medical treatment 

Free hafr-cutting/hair clean- 
ing and washing* services 
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Free education 

Facilities for free medical and 
dental treatment of one’s family. 

Welfare of the family. 

» 

Reserve Forces 

If required, one will have to 
serve in the Reserve forces for a 
specified period which will be 
intimated to him at the time of 
enrolment. If one has served 
in the Colours for the full period 
of combined Colour and Reserve 
service for which he wqs enrolled 
he will have no reserve liability. 

Service in the Reserve does 
not debar a man from taking 
up civilian employment. Only 
he has to undergo refresher 
training, as and when required, 
for which free ‘ railway warrants 
are issued to him for travel to 
and from the training centres. 

While in the Reserve, per- 
sonnel will receive a retaining 
fee of Rs. 10 p.m. Full pay 
and allowances, as admissible to 
regular Army personnel will be 
admissible when called up for 
training. 


After Release 

The interest of the Armed 
Forces in their Servicemen does 
not cease when they retire. The 
principle followed is, “Once a 
Serviceman, always a Service- 
man”. When you have returned 
to civil lift, the Armed Forces 
continue to take interest in you 
and your family to ensure that 
your welfare does not suffer. 
You will return to civil life more 
educated and technically trained 
and this will stand you in good 
stead in securing civil employ- 
ment easily. Your sons will get 
a chance to join the Army in 
the Boys Battalions. 

The Government have in 
hand schemes for the rehabili- 
tation of ex-Servicemen, which 
should make it possible for them 
to lead a happy and active life 
after leaving the Armed Forces. 

THE ARMY 
Physical Standards 

The prescribed minimum stan- 
dard' of height, weight and chest 
mea':>urcments for recruits in the 
Army vary according to the class 
of persons and the b-anc-h of the 
Service as follows : 


Height 152 cm. to 173 cm. (5' to .5'-8") 

Weight 48 kg. to 59 kg. (lOo lbs. to 130 lbs.) 

Unexpanded Chest... 79 cm. to 82 cm. (31” to 32^”) 

with minimum 4 cm. (2”) expansion 
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Relaxation in the prescribed 
minimum standards as authorised 
by Army Headquarters* from 
time to time may be allowed by 
the Enrolling Officers at their 
discretion provided candidates are 
otherwise eminently suitable and . 
sufficient recruits of the prescribed 
standards are not forthcoming to 
meet the demand within the 
scheduled time. 

The minimum physical stand- 
ards for boys at the time of enrol- 
ment vary as under : 


AGE LIMITS 

The below are the prescribed 
age limits for the various cate- 
gories of recruits. 

Ex-Servicemen are being en- 
rolled for the present emergency 
and for so long as their services 
are required. The upper age 
limit for ex-servicemen can be 
relaxed in deserving cases. 

Educational Qualification 

The minimum educational 
qualiiicat^n for a recruit varies 
from illiterate to 9th class a^rd- 


Height 142 cm. to 152 cm. (4'-8" to 5') 

Weight .36 kg. to 4 1 kg. (SO lbs. to 90 lbs.) 

TJnexpanded Chest... 71 cm. (28") 


Combatant Sepoys Boys Non-Combatant 

(Enrolled) 


Raw- Recruits 17 to 25 years 14 
Ex-Servicemen — 

JCOs . Maximum age 
limit 48 years 
NCOs/OR Maximum age 
limit 45 yeaA 

No relaxation in these stan- 
dards is* permissible except when 
in the opinion of the Medical 
Officer concc.ned '.he .boys are 
likely to attain th^ prescribed 
standards for recruits on attaining 
18 years of age. 


to 15J years 17 to 35 years 


Maximum age-limit 
r>0 years 

• 

ing to the trade for which he is 
selected for training. For certain 
trades the minimum educational 
qualification is matriculation. 
The minimum educational quali- 
fication for boy& varies from 
fourth to eighth class. 
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Period of Engagement 

AH combatant recruits accepted 
for regular engagement are en- 
rolled for a period of 7 to 12 years 
of colour service and 8 to 10 years 
of reserve service. The period of 
colour service is extendable at the 
discretion of the Government 
subject to the fitness of soldiers, 
to enable them to earn a pension. 
The period of engagement of 
ex-J.C.O.s/O.R.s/N.C.s (E) will 
be only “for the duration of the 
emergency and for so •tong there- 
after as their services will be 
required.” 

Branches of the Army 

Each recruit is enrolled into a 
particular branch of the Service 
according to his choice and sub- 
ject to vacancies. The important 
branches are ; 


according to the group and class 
in which they are placed and on 
possessing necessary qualifying 
service laid down. Ex-J.C.O.s/ 
O.R.S/N.C s (E) will get pay and 
allowances as trained soldiers of 
• the rank, class and category in 
which they will be re-employed/ 
re-enrolled. 

(i) Increments — An increment 
ofRs. 2.50 p.m. is ad- 
missible on completion of 
5 years’ man’s service 
and a further increment 
of Rs. 2.50 p m. on comp- 
letion of 10 years’ man’s 
service. 

(ii) Good Service Pay ■ N.C.O.s 
viz. Naiks and Havildars/ 
Dafadars, are entitled to 
good service pay rang- 
ing from Rs. 2 50 to Rs. 
7.60 p.m. on completion 


Armoured Corps 

Artillery 

Engineer^ 

Signalb 

Infantry 

Army Service Corps 
(A.S.C.) 


Army Ordnance Corps (A.O.C.) 

Army Medical Corps (A.M.C.) 

Electrical add Mechanical Engineers 
(E.M.E.) 

Remounts find Veterinary Corps”(R.V.C.) 
Military ^arms 


Trained soldieri are entitled to 
higher pay up to Rs. 127.00 p.m. 


of prescribed period of 
service as N.C.O.s. 
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<iii) Rank! Appointment Pay— 
Those promoted to highei 
ranks/appointments re- 
ceive pay ranging from 
Rs. n.OO to Rs. 30,00 p.m. 

(iv) Promotion to J.C.O. Rank — 
Those promoted to the. 
rank of J.C O. are entitled 
to higher rates of pay. 

{v) Dearness I Compensatory Al- 
lowance — The rale of 
dearness allowance is 
two-thirds of that admis- 
sible to civil employers. 
Boys do not get dearness 
allowance until they attain 
17 years of age, when they 
are transferred to man’s 
service and become eligi- 
ble for the normal entry 
rate of pay. Compen- 
satory (city) allowance is 
admissible at two-thirds 
of the civilian rate at 
places where it is admissi- 
ble to civlians. 


Training in Trades 

All combatant recruits are first 
trained as fighting soldiers and 
then given training for the trade 
for which they are selected. 

Promotion Prospects 

There are prospects of promo- 
tion for all who join the Army. 
Opportunities are open to all, 
and those who show merit are 
selected for promotion to higher 
ranks (Naik, Dafadar/Havildar, 
Jemadar, Risaldar/Sul}edar and 
Risaldar* Major/Subedar Major) 
with higher rates of pay. Soldiers 
who show outstanding ment are 
also recommended for the com- 
missioned ranks in the Army pro- 
vided they are within the pres- 
cribed age-limits. 

Liberal i.eaye Rules 

The leave rules for service 
personnel are very liberal. They 
are entitled to casual and annual 
leave as shown in the table below. 


Recruits and Boys 

Casual Leave 

|i 30 days in a year 
*30 days in a 

f 




Annual Leave 

year. 

(This 

can 

be 

J.C.O.s/O.R.s/N.C.s(E, 
Casual L9ave 

accumulated 

2 years). 

30 days in a year 

up to 

4.5 

days 

•for 

Annual L.ave ... , 

00 days in a year. 

(This 

can 

be 


accumulated 

2 years). 

up to 

90 

days 

for 
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In addition, the entire period 
spent by him in a military or 
recognised civil hospital is treated 
as ‘on duty’, and, on his discharge 
from hospital, sick leave, for 
which nb limit is laid down, can 
be granted to him on the recom- 
mendation of the competeht 
medic/)l authority. 


Gori:ha personnel domiciled 
in Nepal and J.C.O.s/O.R.s/ 
N.C.s (E) who are nationals of 
Sikkim and Bhutan, in view of 
their homes being located in dis- 
tant places, are permitted to take 
•120 days accumulated annual 
leave in the second year. 


PAY & ALLOWANCES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Arnn\ 

A. OFFICERS 
GENERAL 

There arc three categories of 
officers at present in the Army — 

(a) Combatant Officers of the 
Army, , ^ 

(b) Special List officers, and 

(c) Officers of Medical, Dental 
and Veterinary Corps. 

(a) Combatant Officers of the 
Army— 

This category of officers covers 
a majority of the officers 
establishment of the Army 
belonging to all Arms 
except Medical, Dental 
and . Veterinary. Gene- 
rally, recruitment to this 
categorj^ is restricted to 


cadets given regular com- 
missions in the Army 
after training in the Natio- 
nal Defence Academy 
and/or the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy. However, 
in view of the present 
emergency recruitment to 
this category has also 
now been opened through 
the grant of Emergency 
Commissions .and Short 
Service Regular Commis- 
sion after a short period 
of training at the Indian 
Military Acadcmy/Offi- 
cers Training Schools and 

It M 

Schools of Instructions. 
(h)* Special List Officers — 

Vacancie.s in the Special List 
cadre are hlle^ mainly by 
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selection from JV^Os and 
NCOS of the Army. 
The types of appoint 
ments included in the 
Special List cadre are 
Record Officers, Quarter- 
masters and Technical 
Officers. The cadre has 
since been increased and 
recruitment to this has 
been broad-based to in- 
clude regimental appoint- 
ments of Sub-Unit Com- 
manders in Infantry Units 
and Staff/ERE appoint- 
ments such as Brigade 
Orderly Officers, Camp 
Commandants, Establish- 
ment Officers and certain 
appointments of Educa- 
tion officers. The indivi- 
duals commissioned in 
this cadre are not requi- 
red to undergo any pre- 
commission training. 

(c) Officers of Medical, Dental 

and Veterinary Corps 

Civilian personnel pt^sessing 
the requisite edulational 
and professional quali- 
l|pations for V^edical, 
Dental and Veterinary 
^orps are directly^ com- 
missioned into these corps 
without undergoing train- 
ing in the National 


Defence Acadony or in , 
the Indian Military 
Academy. 

SELECTION AND TRAINING ’ 
OF OFFICERS 

(a) Combatant Officers 

(i) The National Defence 
Academy, Kharakvasla 

The National Defence Aead- 
emy, Kharakvasla imparts train- 
ing to potential officer; of three ■ 
services at one place on an inter- 
services* basis over a three years’ 
period and the standard ueached 
is equivalent to that of the first 
year Degree Course of an Indian 
University. Instruction covers 
both academic and service sub- 
jects. In the first two years, the 
emphasis is op •academic subjects 
and in the third year the empha- 
sis is on service subjects. On 
completion of training at the 
Academy, the Naval and Air 
Cadets progeed to their respective 
training establishments for higher 
service training while the Army 
cadets go to the Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun for fur- . 
ther training before they are 
granted commission. Admission 
to the Academy . is made on the 
basis of a competitive examina- 
tion held twic^ a year by the 
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UPSC and tests by the Services 
Selection Board. Candidates 
possessing Matriculation Exami- 
nation Certificates or equivalent 
and who are of the ages from 
15 to 17^ Shears, are eligible to sit 
for the competitive examination. 

(li) Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun 

Afte the declaration of the 
emergency in 1962 the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun 
which imparts pre-commission 
training for commission in the 
Army, changed over to ' Emer- 
gency Commission Courses of 6 
months duration. The last Emer- 
gency Commission Course at the 
Academy concluded on 31st 
October, 1964. 4,617 Emergency 
Commissioned Officers have been 
commissioned frqm' the Academy 
since the first Emergency Com- 
misMon Course started in January 
1963. 

In August, 1964 Regular 
Courses to train gentlemen cadets 
for the grant of Permanent 
Regular Commission was reintro- 
duced. The first Regular Course 
will conclude in June 196r>. 

(iii) Army Cadei College, 
Poona 

The Army Cadet College was 
established in No'.vgong in May 


1960 to tr4in selected other ranks 
from the Army to acquire officer 
like qualities and general acade- 
mic education required for entr- 
ance to the Indian Military 
Academy for the grant of com- 
mission. The College was started 
with an initial capacity of 90 
cadets which was subsequently 
raised to 230 with effect from 1st 
October, 1962 and the period of 
training was 10 months. Since 
the declaration of emergency, the 
need for providing a large open- 
ing to other ranks for commissio- 
ned ranks and to meet the incre- 
ased demand for officers, has 
necessitated a further increase in 
the capacity. For this purpose 
the College has been moved to 
Poona in May /June 1964 into 
the accommodation previously 
occupied by the Officers Training 
School which has been closed 
down. The age of entry has been 
changed from 19^-23 years to 
19^-24 years. It has also been 
decided to reduce the educational 
qualification. For entry from 
Indian ^rmy Special to Indian 
Army 1st Class certificate of 
Educatimn with 1st Class 'English. 
The period of training fo/ matri- 
culates or equivalents will be 18 
months and that for cadets with 
Indian Army I'st class certificate 
24 months. 
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(iv) Officers Training School^ 
Madras! Poona 

After the emergency, two 
Officers* Training Schools were 
opened in January 1963 to run 
Emergency Commission Courses 
of 6 months duration at Poona 
and Madras. The Officers’ Train- 
ing School, Poona was closed 
down on 31st July 1964 after 
running 4 Emergency Commission 
Courses and commissioning 2,368 
Officers— The last Emergency 
Commission Course at Officers 
Training School Madras passed 
out on 10th April 1965, when 
this school had trained 2,816 
officers. 


(v) Rashtriya Indian Military 
College, Dehra Dun 


The Rashtriya Indian Military 
College, Dehra Dun provides 
public school education for boys 
who desire to join the^rmed 
Forces through the National 
Defence Academy. The College 
also ^epares cadets for thetndian 
School Certificate Examination 
and the Ra shtriya Indmn Military 
College Diploma which is recog- 


nised as an equivalent to the 
Matriculation Examination. 

The age limit for entry to the 
College is 11 to 12 years and 
admission is made on the basis 
of an all India competitive exa- 
mination held twice a year follo- 
wed by a viva voce test conducted 
in different States. 

(vi) Defence Services Staff 
College, Wellington 

The ,^im of the Defence 
Services Staff College is to train 
officers for staff appointments in 
the three services. It imparts 
higher service and general edu- 
cation to the student officers. The 
student officers familiarise them- 
selves with not only their indivi- 
dual service 'prdblems but also 
those which may arise in inter- 
service planning. The College 
consists of three Service Wings. 
To enable civilian officers to 
appreciate {he problems of the 
Defence Services, a few selected 
civilian officers are detailed to 
attend the course at this College. 
The College has ilso been attract- 
ing many students from the 
Commonwealth and other frien- 
dly countries. 
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(vii) Special Training to Young Officers iii different Corps 

OfiScers who are .commissioned into the Army through the 
Indian Military Academy and OTS are given special to the Corps 
training at various Army Schools/Training Establishments as fol- 
lows: — 

(1) Armoured Corps — The duration of Young 


Officers Course 

. 20 weeks 

(2) ' Artillery — Training at School of Artillery Young 
Officers Course 

. 13 weeks 

(3) Engineers — Post Commission training for Young 
Officers Course 

, 32 wcck>i 

(4) Cofps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
Basic training at EME School 

weeks 

.Degree Engineering Course at College of Military 
Engineering and EME School (South) 

107 weeks 

(5) Signals — Training at the School of Signals Non- 
graduate Officers 

28 weiks 

(6) Army Service Corps — ASC School ASC Young — 

Officers . Couise (All Officers) 

If* weeks 

Short POL Course (Selected Officers) 

.4 weeks 

Long Petroleum Installation Course 

(Selected Officers) 

. ^6 weeks 

Animal Transport Course (Selected ' 

Officers) . J . 

8 weeks 

(V) Army Ordnance Corps — Training at the 

AOC School { 

. <26 sreeks 


(8) Army Educational Corps — Trainipg at ARC Trainir/g College 
and Centre and Regimental Centre ^Infant/y Battalion. 

Training at AEC Training College and Cent^ . 13 weeks 
Post-Comipission training at Regimental Centre .«13 wee' s 
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(0) All regular officers from Infantry and selected officers 
from othei Arms and Services have to attend a Junior 
Commanders Course at the Infantry School, Mhow. This 
course is also a pre-requisite qualification for the befence , 
Services Staff College Entrance Examination. This 
course is intended to instruct officers of all Arms and 
Services with not less than four years of service, in the 
training, administration and tactical handling of a rifle 
company in cooperation with Air and other Arms and 
Services. 

On completion of certain years of service in the Army, officers 
are selected for various courses run at the Schools and Colleges of 
the Arms concerned and for courses of a general nature /un at the 
Defence Services Staff College, the Institute of Armament Studies, 
the Infantry School, the Army/Air Transport Support School, the 
Army School of Mechanical Transport, the Army School of Physica' 
Training and so on. 

(viii) Armed Forces Medical College, Poona {Undergraduate 
Wing) 

An Undergraduate Wing was established at the Armed Forces 
Medical College, Poona, in July 1962 to conduct courses leading to 
the degree of MBBS of Poona University. Students are selected for 
admission on all-lndia basis after a written test and interview. Sixty 
students^out of the total admitted each year are granted stipend and 
are known as Medical Cadets. These students have the liability to 
serve the Army Medical Corps as Permanent liegular Commissioned 
Officers on obtaining the^BBS qualification. 

The Undergraduate Wing utilise fully ihe facilities available at 
the Armed Foiccs Medicaf College and Military H''spital, Poona by 
way of t<aff, equipment, accommodation and clinical facilities. 
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flules regarding Substantive Promotion* < tenure of Appoint- 
ment and ages of compulsory Retirement for Army Officers 
(Except Medical, Dental, Remount, Veterinary, Farms and 
Special List Officers). 

(a) Substantive Promotion 

Substantive promotion of officers granted permanent regular 
commissions in the Army is regulated as follows:- - 

(i) By time-scale to the rank of Lieut, in 2 years, to the rank 

of Captain in G years and to the rank of Major in 13 
years provided they pass the prescribed professional 
examinations and are considered fit in all respects. 
Those who may not be promoted to the substantive rank 
of Lt. Colonel by selection under clause (ii) below for 
want of vacancies are eligible for such promotion by 
time scale on completion of 24 years’ service outside the 
authorised quota of Lt. Cols, vacancies by selection, 
provided they are otherwise fit. 

(ii) By selection to the rank of Lt. Colonel [except as provi- 

ded in clause (i) above] and above to fill vacancies in the 
substantive cadre provided they have to their credit the 
following minimum periods of commissioned service and 
fulfil certain other prescribed conditions; — 


Rank Minimum period of 

commissioned service 


Lt. Colonel 
Colonel 
Brigadier 
Maj. General 
Lt. Gen<‘ral 
General 


IG years 
20 years c 
23 years 
2.'» years 
28 years 
No restriction. 
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(b) Tenure of appointment in a rank 

The ranks of Colonel and above are granted on tenure baais. The- 
number of tenures (each of 4 years) admissible in each rank is as:' 


under: — 

General one 

Lt, General . . one 

Maj. General two 

Brigadier two 

Colonel two 


(c) Age limits for compulsory retirement 


The age limits for compulsory retirement of officers for different 
ranks are as follows except as provided in clauses (i) to 
(iii) below : — 


Rank 

Age limit for compulsory retirement 

General .... 

. 58 years 

Lt. General 

. 66 years 

Maj. General . 

. 54 years 

Brigadier 

. 52 years (54 years for tech, officers 


of the TD Org and 65 years for 
officers of the AEC and JAG’s 


Deptt. who possess prescribed 
qualifications) 

Colonel c 

. 50 jears (52 years for officers of cer- 


tain services but 5.) years for 
those officers of the AEC and 
JAG’s Deptt. who possess pres- 


cribed qualifications). 

Lt. Colonel and below* 

. 48 years Do 

# 

• 


(i) Officers of the rank of Colonel and above will be 
retired on completion of the {enure (s) admissible 
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under clause (b) or on attaining the age limits laid 
down above, whichever is earlier but not before the 
age of 48 years (52 years In the case of Officers of 
certain services). 

'(ii) Officers promoted by time scale to the substantive 
rank of Lt-Colonel are retained in service in that 
rank for a period n6t exceeding 3 years or till they 
reach the age of compulsory retirement for that Arm 
or Service, whichever is earlier. 

(iii) If a Lt. Colonel of the Corps of Engineers or Signals, 
who has been promoted by time scale, is not able to 
« complete 26 years of reckonable commissioned ser- 
\ ice by the time he reaches the age of compulsory 
retirement, i.c., 48 years, he will be retained beyond 
that age to enable him to complete 26 years’ service. 


Conditions of Service of Special List Officers 

The conditions of service of Special List Officers are as below — 

(a) Substantive Promotion 

The Special List Officers are eligible for substantive promotion 
by time-scale as follows : — 

Lieuts . . . On completion of 2 years’ service 

Captains ... On complet on of 7 years’ service. 
Majors . . . On complet.on of 14 years’ service. 

(b) Age limits for compulsory retirement 

The age limit for compulsory retirement of officer; of the 
Special List is .”>5 years in the case of all officers except 
Sub-Unit Commanders and Master-at-Arms and 52 and 
53 years in the case of Sub-unit Commanders and 
Masterat-Arms. respectively. 
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Conditiont of Service of Army Medical Corps Officers 

The conditions of service of Medical Officers granted {Perma- 
nent Regular Commissions in the AMC are as follows : — 

(a) Substantive promotion 

Officers are appointed in the rank of Lieut on first com- 
mission. Promotion upto the rank of Lt. Colonel 
is by time-scale as below — : 

Captain . On completion of 1 year’s service. 

Major . On completion of 8 years’ service. 

Lt. Colonel On completion of 18J years’ sdtvice. 

Substantive promotion to the rank of Colonei* dffd above 
is by selection to fill vacancies in the cadfe from 
among officei s who have the minimum service as 
below : — 


To Colonel . . . ; 20 years. 

To Brigadier 22 years. 

To Maj. General • •• . 24 years. 

To Lt. General No limit 


(b) Tenure 

Officers promoted to the rank of Colpnel and above gener- 
ally serA in their respccive ranks for a tenure of 4 
years o". until the age of compulsory retirement 
whichever is earlier. 

(c) Age limitsi'or compulsory retirement 

L Colonel and below •>•> years. 

Colonel and Brigadier *. . .>7 years. 

Major Gendral years. 

Lt*General 60 years. 
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Conditions of Service of Army Dentei Corps Officers 

The conditions of service of Dental Officers granted Perma> 
nent Regular Commission in the AD Corps are as follows : — 

(a) Substantive promotion 

Officers are appointed in the rank of Lieut, on first 
commission. Promotion upto the rank of Lt. Col. 
is by time-scale as below 

Captain .... On completion of years’ service. 

Major .... On completion of years’ service. 

Lt. Col On completion of 20 years’ service. 

. Promotion to the ranks of Colonel and above is made by 
selection to fill vacancies in the cadre. Substantive 
rank is ’admissible to officers with minimum reckon- 
able service as shown below : — 

Colonel . . . . , 22 years of service 

Brigadier ..... 24 years of service 

(b) Tenure 

Officers promoted to the rank of Colonel and Brigadier 
serve for one tenure of 4 years or upto the age of 
compulsory retirement whichever is earlier 


(c) Age limits for compulsory retirement 


Lt. Colonel and below 

Sr> years 

Colonel 

57 years 

Brigadier ... 

57 years 


Conditions of Service of Vete/inary Officers 


The conditions of service of Veterinary Officers granted Per- 
manent Regular Commissions in the Remount and Veterinary Corps 
are as follows : — 

(a) Substantive promotion 

Officers are appointed in the rank of Lieut on first 
commission. 



Promotion tipto the rank of major is by time-scale as 
below ; — 

Captain . . * . . On completion of 3 years’ service. 

Major On completion of 10 years’ service. 

Substantive promotion to the rank of Lt. Col. <is made 
by selection to fill vacancies in the cadre from 
amongst officers with a reckonable service of 18^ 
years. 

(b) Tenure 

Officers promoted to the rank of Brigadier serve for 
one tenure of 4 years or upto the age of compulsory 
retirement whichever is earlier. 

(c) Age limits for compulsory retirement. 


Lt. Colonel and below years 

Colonel and above 57 years. 


Conditions of Service of Military Nursing Officers 

The conditions of service of Nursing Officers granted Perma- 
nent Regular Commissions in the MNS are as follows : — 

(a) Substantive promotion 

Officers are appointed in the rank of Lieut on first 
commission. Promotion upto the rank of Captain is 
by time-scale as below ; — 

Captain . . . .jOn completion of 9 ye^lrs’ service. 

Substantive promotion to ^he rank of Major and above 
is by selection to fill vacancies in the authorised 
cadre fron^amongst the officers. 

ft) Tenure 

OlHceis promoted to the rank of Colonel serve for one 
tetfure of 1 years or upto the age of compulsoiy 
retirement whichever is earlier. 
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(c) Age limits for compulsory retirement 

Lt. Colone] and below 55 years 

Coloilel and above 57 years. 

Pay and Allowances of Officers 

The rates of pay shown in the tables are applicable with effect 
from the 1st April, i960 to Indian. Commissioned Officers holding 
permanent, short service, emergency or temporary commissions. 
The exception to this is, however, pre-war Veterinary Officers of 
the rank of Lt.-Col. anJ below who continue to receive the rates of 
pay on the old pay code. 

KClOs and pre-war regular IMS ofificers seconded to the 
AMC are entitled to rates of pay in issue prior to the introduction of 
the revised rates from 1st July, 1947 unless they volunteer to receive 
the revised rates. 

The rates of pay shown in the tables for Majors and below are 
applicable to officers holding substantive/quasi-substantive ranks. 

Officers of all arms, other than Army Medical Corps, Army 
Dental Corps and Veterinary Corps, will receive pay as follows 
when granted paid acting rank of Captain or Major : — 


(a) Acting Captain 

(i) Till the completion of 
4th year of service as 
an officer 

(ii) In the 6th year of ser- 
vice as an officer and 
onwards 

(b) Acting Major 

(i) Till the completion of 
8th year of service as 
an officer 

(ii) In the 9th year of ser- 
vice as an officer 

(iii) In the 10th year of ser- 
vice as an officer and 
onwards. 


Rs. 630/- p,m. 

As for substantive rank in 
talJe (A) (i). 

Rs. 840/-p.m, 

Rs, 880/.p,m. 

As for substantive rank in 
Table (A) (i) 
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An officer (other than a Nursing Officer) granted higher paid 
■acting rank upto and inclusive of Major receives pay as under : — 


(a) If he is holding acting 
rank one step higher 
than his substantive/ 
quasi-substantive rank.^ 

(b) If he is holding acting 
rank two steps higher 
than his substantive/ 
quasi-substantive rank 

(c) If he is holding acting 
rank three steps higher 
than his substantive/ 
quasi-substantive rank 

The term “quasi-substantive 
by non- regular officers. 


Pay appropriate to his 
substantive/quasi-substantive 
rank and length of service 
^reckonable *br pay plus an 
acting pay of Rs. 50 p.m. 

Minimum rate of pay for the 
intermediate substantive rank 
plus Rs. 50 p.m. 

Minimum rate of pay for the 
substantive rank .below 
the acting rank plus Rs. .50 
p.m. 

k” refers to the rank acquired 


Officers of the ranks of Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel and 
Brigadier and Nursing officers of all ranks, whether abting or sub- 
stantive receive pay at the rates shown for these ranks in the tables. 

Indian Commissioned Officers are also entitled to the following 
additional pay and allowances and concessions : — 

(a) Dearness alAwance is admissible at the rates and 
under the coilditions applicable from time to time to 
Civilian Government servants of the corresponding 
pay ranges paid from Defence Services Estimates. 

(b) Kit Maintenai}|ce allowance at the rate ot Rs. 30 p.m. 
to officers of and below the rank of Brigadier. 

<c) Special disturbance allowance at the rate of Rs. 30 p.m. 
• to officers of and below the rank of Brigadier. 
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(d) Compensatory (City) allowance is admissible at Bombay 
and Calcutta and at all other cities where it is admissible 
to civilian officers, at the rates and under the conditions, 
applicable from time to time to the latter. 

(i) An outfit allowance of Rs. 1.200 on first commission and a 
renewal outfit allowance of Rs, 800 after every seven years 
of effective service.'" Nutsing Officers of the MNS are 
however given initial uniform allowance of Rs. 400 and an 
annual uniform allowance of Rs. 180 for upkeep. 

(0 Qualifieation pay/grant — Officers of the rank^of Lt. Col. 
and below who have eompleted two or more years of com- 
missioned service are eligible for Qualification Pay at Rs. 
75 or Rs. 50 p.m. and lump-sum grant of Rs. 1800 or Rs. 
1200 according to the qualification they possess. Nursing 
■ officers receive qualification pay at Rs. 30 p.m. 

(g) Parachute pay at Rs. 45 p.m. whilst employed on the 

authorised appointments of operational parachutists. 

(h) Parachute reserve pay at Rs. 22.50 P. p.m. is admissible 
to officers trained in parachute duties for so long as they 
remajn in parachute reserve. 

I • 

(i) Specialist pay — Officers of the AMC and ADC upto and 

including the rank of Lt.-Col. who hold appointments 
within the authorised establishments of specialists are 
eligible for Specialist Pay at Rs. 7.5 p.m. 

(j) Air Observation Post pay at ["^s. 50 p.m, is admissible to 

Majors and below employed as Air Observation Post 
pilots. 

(k) Flying bounty is payable to ‘Air Observation Post pilots, 
including Flying Instructor^, filling vacancies* in the aut- 
horised establishment, upto the rank of Lieut. -Col at Rs. 
3,00ti p.a , subject to the completion of the prescribed 
minimuin number of annual flying liours in Service air- 
craft 
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(1) Expatriation allowance is admissible at various rates ran- 
ging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 p.m. according to rank when 
officers are serving ex-India. The rates for Nyrsing 
Officers range from Rs. 40 to Rs. 75 p.m* 

<m) Separation allowance at the rate of Rs. 50 p.m. is admissi- 
ble to married officers when they are posted to units 
located in areas in India where families are not permitted 
to accompany them. 

(n) Free single accommodation, furniture, water, light and 
fans and conservancy to married officers posted for duty 
at stations where for certain specified reasons married 
accommodation cannot be provided and the officers are 
necessarily separated from their families. 

(o) Certain other concessions in respect of rent, water and 
light are also admissible to commissioned officers of and 
below the rank of Major General. 

(p) Officers of the rank of Brigadier, Major General and 

Lieutenant General, when in Command of Independent 
Formations are entitled to an entertainment allowance 
ranging from Rs 100 to Rs. 400 p.m. to'mett expenditure 
on official entertainments. 

(q) High altitude/uncongenial climate allowance is admissible 
at varying rates ranging from Rs. 7 5 to Rs. 200 p.m. 
according to r^pk when officers are serving in certain 
specified areas. 

Defence Services’ Officers’ Provident Fund — With effect from 
the Isf Aptil 1961, subscription to the Defence Services’ Provident 
Fund is compulsory for all commissioned officers (including Nursing 
Officers) with continuous service of not less than one year. The 
minimum r,»te of subscription is 6 per cent of pay of fank of officers 
plus all other emoluhients (excluding flying bounty) which are treated 
as pay forhll purposes. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS 

^ Officers in the Army Reserve except those who are in receipt 
of service pension are entitled to retaining fee at rates varying from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 p.a. 

When called up for training, they are eligible for full pay and 
allowances of the rank as admissible to regular officers (under the 
new pay Code). 

r « 

(A) Officers of all Arms other than Array Medical Corps, Army 
. Dental Corps and Veterinary Officers. 


Year of service as an officer 

(i) Major and below 
(Sut>stantive rank) 

Pay scale 





r. 


2nd Lt. Lieut. 

Rs. p.m Rs. p.m. 

Capt. 
Rs. p.m. 

Major 
Rs. p m. 

Lt 

2od 

3rd 

• 

• • 

• • 

« • 



400 

400 

450(a) 

•• 

•• 

4th 

• 




480 

630(a) 


5th 

. 

• • 



510 

670 


6th 

9 

• • 



540(b) 

710 


7th 

. 

« • 




750 


8th 






790 


9th 

. 

« ' •. 




830 


10th 

- 





810 

020(a> 

11th 

. 





910 

960 

12th 

. 

• • 




9.*>0 

1000 

13th 

• 

• • 




990(b) 

1040 

14th 

• 

• • 




lOSO 

iSth 

, 

• 





1060 

16th 

. 

• • 



/n . 


1100 

17th 

. 

• • 



) • 


1100 

18th 

• 





M50 

I9th 







1150 

*20th 

, 






1200 

21st 

, 

• m 



k . 


•i200 

22nd 

• 

• • 





1250 

23rd 

. 

• • 



r 


12.50 

24th 


• • 

% 





1300(b) 


(a) Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

(b) Maximum rate for the substantive rank. 
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(if) U. Colonel 


Year of service as an officer Pay Scafe 

Acting Substantive 
Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m. 


8th 

m 

• • « 


• • • • • 

ll()0(a) 


9th 

m 

• • • 

• 

• • ■ • • 

1300 


10th 

m 

• • • 

9 

• • • • • 

1300 


11th 


• • • 

• 

• • • • • 

1300 


12th 

• 

• • • 

• 

• • • • • 

1300 


13th 

• 

• • • 

• 

• • • • • 

1300 


14th 

• 


• 

• A • • • 

1300 


15th 

• 

• • • 

. 

• * • tt A 

1300 


16th 

• 

• • • 

• 

. 

1300 

1300(b) 

17th 

• 

• • • 

• 

• • • • • 

1350 

4.350 

18th 


« • • 

• 

• • • • • 

1350 

1356 

19th 

• 

• • • 


• • • • • 

1400 

1400 

20th 

• 

f • • 


• • • • • 

1400 

140(» 

21st 

• 

• • • 


• • • • • 

1460 

1460 

22nd 


* • « 



1460 

1460 

23rd 


• • • 

• 


1500(c) 

1500(c) 


(a) Minimum rate for the paid acting rank. 

(b) Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

(c) Maximum rate for the rank. 


(iii) Lt. Colonel (Time Scale) 

(iv) Colonel and abJ^e (Acting or Substantive) 


Rs. 1400 p.m. (fixed) 
Rupees per mensem 

• Colonel . . . • 15.50-1610-1670-1730 

Brigadier . . . • 1750— 1860— 19*0 

M ' Jor General 2250 

Lieut. Genefal 2750 

Graeral 8000 
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(B) Officers of the Army Medical Corps 


(i) Major and below 
(Substantive rank) 

r 

Year of service as an officer Ifay scale 

Lieut. Capt. Major 
Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m 


1st 600 640(a) 


2nd .... 

• • • • 

680 


3rd . . . . 

• • • • 

720 


4th. .. . . 

• • • • 

760 


5th.. ^ . . 

« 

800 

950(a) 

eth*. . . . 


840 

950 

7th . . . . 


880 

1000 

8th . . . . 


920(b) 

1000 

9th . . . . 

• • • 

• • • • 

1050 

10th . . . . 


« • « • 

1050 

11th. . .. .. 


• • • • 

1100 

12th .... 


• • • • 

1100 

13th . . . . 


> • • • 

1150 

14th . . . . 


• • • • 

1150 

16th . . . . 


• • • • 

1200 

16th .... 

• • • 

• • \ • • 

1200 

17th. . . . 

• • > 

> 

• • • • 

1250 

18th. . . . 


• • • • 

1250 

19th 

• • • 


1300(t}) 




• 


(a) Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

(b) Maximum rate for the substantive rank. 
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00 Lt. Col 


Year of service as an officer 

Pay scale 

Acting Substantive 
Rs. p.m. ^s. p.m. 

8th 

• 

• a 

. 1100(a) 

9th 

• 


1300 

10th 

• 

! r 

1300 

11th 

• 


1300 

12th 

• 

• • • • • # 

. 1300 

13th 

• 

■ ••••• 

. 1300 

14th 

• 

, • ^ 

. 1300 

15th 

• 


1300 — 1300(b) 

16th 

• 


1350 1350 

17th 

. 

• 9 • • • • 

1350 1350 

18th 


• • • • • • 

1400 1400 

19th 

• 

«••••* 

1400(c) 1400 

20th 

• 

•••••• 

1460 

21st 

• 

•••••• 

. *’ 1460 

22nd 

(a) 

• •••••• 

Minimum rate for the acting rank. 

1600(c) 

(b) 

* Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

(c) 

Maximum rate for the rank. 

t 


(iii) Colonel and above (Acting or Substantive) 

Rupees per mensem 

Col-nel . 1350—1610—1670—1750^1780—1850 

Brigadier . « 1860 — 1950 

Majpr-General 


2260 
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(C) Officers of the Army Dental Corps and Army Veterinary 
Corps other than Licentiates 


Major and below 
(Substantive rank) 


Pay scale 


Year of service as an officer 

Lieut 
Rs. p.m. 

Capt. 
Rs. p.m 

Major 
Rs. p.m 

1st 

480(a) 

610(a) 


2nd 

510 

6.")0 


3rd 

540(b) 

690 


4th 


730 


5th 


770 


6th 


810 


7th 


860 

950(a) 

8th 


890 

950 

9th 


930 

1000 

10th 


970 

1000 

11th 



1050 

12th 



1050 

13tb 



1100 

14th 



1100 

16th 



1160 

16th 



1150 

17th 



1200 

18th 



1200 

19th 



1250 

20th 



1250 

21st 



1300(b) 


(a) Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

(b) Klaximum rate for the substantive rank. 
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(ii) U.-Col 


.Pay scale 

Year of service as an officer Acting Substantive 

Rs. p.m. Rs, p.m. 


8th 




• % 


1100(a) 

... 

9th 






1300 








1300 


11th 






1300 


12th 






1300 


13th 






1300 

• •• 

14th 






1300 


15th 



• 



1300 


16tb 



• 



1300 

• •• 

17th 






1300 

1300(b) 

18th 



• 

• 


1350 

1350 

19th 




• 


1350 

1350 




• 

• 


1400 

1400 

21st 



• 

• 


1400 

1400 

22nd 




• 


1450 

1450 

23rd 






1459 , 

1450 

24th 




• 


1500(c) 

1500(c) 


(a) Minimum rate for the acting rank. 

(b) MinimunVrate for the substantive rank, 
fc) Maximum rate for the rank. 

(lu) Colonel and Brigadier (Acting or substantive) 


Rupees per mensem 

9 

Colonel 1550- 1610—1670— 1730- 1780— 1830 

Bngadier 1850 — 1950 
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(D) Licentiate Veterinary Officers 



• 


(i) Major and below 
(Substantive Rank) 

Year of service as 


2nd Lt. 

Pay Scale 

Lieut. Capt. 

Major 

an officer 


Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs.p.m. 

1st 

• 

35l> 

• •• 

• • ■ 


2nd 

• 

350 

• • • 

■ • • 


3rd 

. 

• •• 

400 

• • P 


4th 

• 

• •• 

430 

P ■ • 


5th 

, 


460 

» • P 


6th . 

• 


490 

• •• 


7th . 

• 

% 

• •• 


• •• 

8th 





• • • 

9th . 

. 

• • • 


730 


10th . 

• 

• • • 

• • • 

770 

• •t 

Hth . 




810 


12th 






13th 

, 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

14th . 


. . . 



9.50 

15th . 

• 




1000 

16th 

, 




1000 

17th . 

• 





18th 

. 

... 




19th 

. 


• • • 


1100 

20th 

. 

... 



1100 

21st 

. 




1 1.50 

22nd 

. 


... 


11.50 

23rd 

. 

... 

... 


1200 

24th 

, 




1200 

26th 

• 

... 

\ 


1C.50 
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(ii) U. Col. 


Pay Scale 

Year of service as an officer Acting Substantive* 

Rs. p.m. Rs p.m. 


8th 

... 1000 

• • 

• • 

9th 

... 1200 

• • 

• • 

10th 

. . . 1200 

• ft 


11th 

. . . 1200 

ft ft 


12th 

. . . 1200 

ft ft 


13th 

. . . lS)0 

0 ft 


14th 

. . . 1200 

ft ft 


15th 

. . . 1200 

ft ft 


16th 

. . . 1200 

ft ft 


17th 

. . . 1250 

ft ft 


18th 

. . . 1280 

ft ft 


19th 

. . . 1300 



20th- 

. . . 1300 



21st .... 

. . . 13.50 ' 



22nd .... 

. . . 1350 

• • 

ft ft 

23rd .... 

. . . 1400 


• 

ft ft 

• • 




24th . . . 

» 

• • ft ft ft 


1400 

26th .... 

• ft • • ft 

, , 

1460 
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(B) Officers of the Military Nursing Service 


Year of service as an officer Pay Scale 

Leiut. Capt. 
(Nursing (Senior Sister) 
Sister) 

Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m. 


1st 300 

2nd 310 

3rd 3:'0 

4th : 330 

5th 340 

6th 350 

7th 360 

8th 370 

9th 380 

10th 395 

11th 410 

12th 425 

13th 440 

14th 455 

loth . 470 

16th 485 

17th 500 


Higher Ranks 


Rupees per mensem 

Major 550 — 20 — 630 

(Matron) 


Lt. Col HIO— 30— 900 

(Principal Matron) 

Colonel 020-40—1000 

(Command Principal Matron) 

Brigadier 1050 — 50 — 1200 

(Matron-in-ChieO 



B.\ OTHER RANKS 
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Training of Combatant Personnel and Non- 
Combatant (Enrolled) of the Army 


Training 

The combatants and non-combatants enrolled recruited for a 
particular Arm of Service are sent to their respective training establish- 
ments for military training as well as training in the trade for 
which they have been recruited. JCOs and ORs of the various Arms 
are selected for different courses run for them at the schools and 
colleges of the Arms concerned for specialised training jn certain 
aspects of their military duties. Brief details of such training are as 
follows : — 


Arm/Corps Type of Military and Trade Period of such 

Training imparted training 


(1) Armoured Corps Pre- Basic and Basic *21 ‘Weeks 

Military Training 

Basic Corps Training Varies from 10 to 

72 weeks 

(2) Artillery Pft^Basic, Basic Military 58 Weeks 

and Corps Training and 
Advance Corps Training 

Sefbcted JCOs/NCOs are 3 to 85 weeks 

given advanced Corps 

Training in various trades/ 

duties on courses at 

the School of Artillery 



Ann/Corps Typ^ of Military and Trade Period of such 

Training imparted. training 


(3) Engineers 


Pre-Basic and Basic *1 

Military Training | 

Field Engineering Train- | 


^75 to 117 weeks 


(4) Signals 

(5) Infantry 


(6) Army Service 
Corps 


(7) Army Ordnance 
Corps 


(8) Corps of Elec- 
trical and Mecha- 
nical Engineers 


(3) Army Edu- 
cational Corps 


Technical Training in 
respective trades. 

1 

J 

Training is imparted in 
various trades 

20 to 83 weeks 

Pre-Basic Training 

basic Training 

^40 weeks 

Pre-Basic Training 

Basic Training 

^2) weeks 

Technical Training in 
respetive trades 

varies from 10 to- 
36 weeks 

Pre-Basic and Basic 
Military Training 
Trades Training in 
various trades 

21 weeks 
varies from 13 to 
27 weeks 

Pre-Basic Training ind 
Basic Training 

21 weeks 

Trades Training in 
various trades 

10 to 97 veeLs 

Basic Military Training 
Corps Training 

26 weeks 

26 weeks 
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Pay and Allowances of Junior Commissioned 
Officers, Other Ranks and Non-Conibatants 
(Enrolled) 

The pay and allowances during colour service of JCOs, ORs 
and NCs (E) are regulated as shown below. Every trained rank 
is placed in one of eight groups according to his category. 

Rates of Pay 


* Junior Commissioned Officers (other than Junior Commissioned 
Officers of the Special Medical Section of AMC and Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons) : — 


Group 

Jemadar 

Risaldar/Subedar 

Risaldar 

Major/ 

Subedar 

Major 


(Rupees per 

mensem) 


A ... 

180—6—198 

225—10—256 

312 

B ... 

163—6—178 

206-10-^230 

312 

C . . . 

153—5—168 

196—10—226 

312 

D ... 

143—5—158 

186—10—216 

312 

E,F,G,H. . . . 

• 

130—5—145 

173—10—203 

297 


(ii) Junior CommisiioVd Officers of the' Special Medical 
Section and Veterinary Assistant Surgeons 

Rs. p.m. 

Risaldar/Subedar, Class II 183 — 5 — 208 * 

Risaldtfr/Subedar, ClassJ 225 — 10 — 255 

Risaldaj; Major/Subedar Major 312 

(iii) Junior Commissioned Officers with Honorary Ranks as 
Commissioned Officers 




Hony. Lieut. 
Hony. Capt. 


Rs. p.m. 
470 
570 
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(iv) Other Ranks and Non-Combatants (Eni oiled) : — 
(a) Trained Soldier’s Pay : — 


(Lowest Rank) 


Group 



Class 4 

Class 3 

Class 2 

Class 1 





(Rupee per mensem) 


A 

• 

• • • 


109 

119 

,127 

B 


• • 

70 

89 

99 

109 

C 


• • • 

65 

75 

89 

99 

t) 


B • • 

60 

65 

75 

89 

E 


> • • 


60 

65 

70 

F,G,H 

• i 

• • 


55 

60 

65 


TE. — Increment of pay for men’s service is admissible to Other 
Ranks excluding JCOs but including Non-Commissioned 
Officers at the rate of Rs. 2 '60 P. per mensem after 6 years 
man’s service and a further Rs, 2*50 P. per mensem after 
10 years man’s service. Further increment at the rate 
of Rs. 2*50 per mensem is admissible to personnel 
below NCO Rank after 15 and 20 years man’s 
service. 


(b) Recruit on Entry : — 


Normal entry rate 
Matriculate entry rate . 
Skilled entry rate 


Rs. p. m. 

50 

65 

ri)c ra’e appropriate 
to class 3 or class 
4 of the cate- 
gory for which 
the man is re- 
cruited. 
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•(c) Young Soldier’s pay (for those enrolled on normal entry rate) : — 

# 

Rs. p. m. . 

On completion of one year’s service if not already qualified for 
Trained Soldier’s Pay ; 53 

Boys — 

Rs. p.m. 

On enrolment *20 

Increment on completion of one year’s service . . 2 

Increment on passing the prescribed educational test (admis* 
sible any time during boy’s service) ... 3 


(e) Non-Combatants (Enrolled) : — Rs. p.m. 

Improver * . . . 47 

Sweeper, Masalchi, Waiter Mess, Waiter wing ^bd^r), 
Syee, Water Carrier, messenger: kennelman . 47 — 1 — 62 

Cook Mess, Washerman, Barber, Tentmender, Saddler, 
Tailor, Boot maker .... 60—1—60 — 2 — 70 

Cook special 67 — 2 — 67 — 3—82 

2. Rank/Appointment Pay 

In addition to the rate of pay shown above Tor trained soldiers, 
Acting Lance Dafadars, Lance Naiks and non-Commissioned officers 
receive rank/appointment pay as shown below : — 


Acting Lance Dafa|}ar 
Lance Naik 

Lance Oafadar 
Naik 


} 

} 


Natk holding appointment of Lance Havildar 


Daftidar 
H?' ildar 



Rs. p.m. 
5 

10 

15 

20 


Dafadar/Havildar hf^lding the appointment of squadron 
Dafedar-Major/Company-Havildar-Major or fiquadron 
QM Dafadar/Company QM Havildar 


25 



Dafadar/Havildar holding the appointment of Regimental 
QM Dafadar/ Battalion QM Havildar . . . 27| 

Dafadar/Havildar holding the appointment of Regimental 
^Dafadar-Major/Battalion Havildar-Major . 30 

Note — The above rates apply to others of equivalent rank of appoint- 
' ment, e.g., the Battery Havlidar-Major receives Rs. 26 p m. 
in addition to his pay as trained soldier. 

3. Good service pay is admissible as follows — 

Naik/Lance Dafadar Rs. 2.60 P. per mensem after 3 years’ 
Naik holding appointment service as a Naik, Lance Dafadar or 
of Lance Havildar. Lance Havildar and a further Rs. 2.50 
, per mensem after 6 years’ service in 

these ranks/appointments. 

Dafadar . . Rs. 2. 50 P, per mensem after each period 

Havildar . . of 3 years’ service as Dafadar/Havildar 

but limited to 3 years’ increments. 

’^Tote — A Naik fLartce Havildar/ Lance Dafadar on promotion to the 
rank of Havildar/Dafadar will continue to draw Good Service 
Pay earned in the rank of Naik/Lance Havildar/ Lance Dafa- 
dar subject to the condition that the total amount of Good 
Service Pay will not e.xceed Rs. T'nO p.m. 

W 

L Dearness allowance is admissible to all categories of 
.nnel shown in para 1 except boy> at the rates given below : - 

A. JCO s holding honorary ranks as commissioned officers 

* I 

Reckonab'e emoluments Dearness allowance 

Rs. p.m Rs. p.m. 

400—599 70 

000 and al^ve Amount by which pay/.reckonable 

emoluments fall short of Rs. 669. 
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B. Others 

Reckonable emoluments 

Rs. p.m. 

Below 110 
110-U9 
150-209 
210-39^) 

400-599 


Dearness allowance 

Rs. p.m. 

19 

23 

36 

44. 

17 


5. Compensatory (City) allowance is admissible to JCOs 
(other than those holding honorary ranks as commissioned officers). 
Other Ranks and Non-Combatants (Enrolled) serving at stations 
where compensatory (city) allowance is admissible to civilians paid 
from the Defence Services Estimates under the same contlitions as 
applicable to civilians, but at two thirds of ^he civilian rates. JCOs 
holding honorary ranks as commissioned officers receive 4he allow- 
ance at the full rates admissible to civilian employees from tiihe to 
time. 


6. Bad climate allowance — In localities where bad climate 
allowance (alias special pay) is admissible to JCOs (other than those 
holding honorary ranks as commissioned officers), Other Ranks and 
Non-Combatants (Enrolled), the rates of the allowance will be at two- 
thirds of the rates admissible to civilian emplo>ees serving in the 
same localities. 

7. The following additional pay and allowances are also 
admissible in certain circumstances : - 

(a) Parachute pay at the rate of Rs. 30 p.m. to JCOs including 
those holding honorary rank of Commissioned Officers 
and Rs. 15 p.m. to Other Ranks and Non-Combatants 
(Enrolled) holding authorised appointments of operational 
parachutists. An increase of Rs. 10 p.m. t ) JCOs and Rs. 
5 p.m. to Other ^anks and Non-Combatants (Enrolled) 
admissible after two years* continuoas service as 
parachutists. 
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(b) Parachute Reserve pay at half oHhe rates indicated at (a> 
above is admissible to JCOs/ORs trained in parachuto 
duties for soiong as they remain in parachute reserve. 

% 

(c) Expatriation allowance is admissible at various rates ran- 
ging from Rs, 8.r)0 P. to Rs. 25 p.m according to rank 
when serving ex-India. The rates for JCOs holding the 
ranks of Honorary Lieutenant and Captain are Rs. 37..50P. 
and Rs. 55 p.m. respectively. 

^d) Special Compensatory allowance ranging from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 1.') p.m. is admissible from the date of entry into 
operational . areas or where specifically sanctioned other- 
wise. This allowance is not admissible in conjunction with 
High Altitude allowance. 

(e) High altitude/ uncongenial climate allowance ranging from 

Rs. 25 (including those holding honorary rank as 
commissioned officers^. Other Ranks and Non-Comba- 
tants (Enrolled), 

(f) Aciing allowance to JCOs is admissible at Rs. lO p.m. 

when JCOs perform the duties of officers under certain 
circumstances. 

(g) Hair cuttjng/hair cleaning and washing allowance are ad- 

missible as below where services of barbers and dhobies 
arp not provided : — 

Hair-cutting or hair cleaning .... Re. 1 p.m. 
Washing Re. 1 p.m. 

(h) Conservancy and water carrie'i- allowance is admissible 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 9 p.m. to JCOs and Rs. 7 
p.m. to ORs and NCs (E). 

(i) Ration allowance in lieu of frr^e rations is adinisslble to 

JCOs. ORs, Boys. NCs(E) and religious teacl^ers, during 
the period of leave and for other periods when rations are 
not * drawn in kind at various rates ranging from 
Rs. 1 .46P. to Rs. 3 per diem. 
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(j) Mineral water <ind ice allowance admissible at Rs. 0.34P. 

per man per diem during certain seasons. 

(k) Condiment allowance — A cash allowance at Re. 0.7o P. pet 
man per menseni for big units with a strength of abo’^e 50 
and at Re, 1.00 P. per mensem for small units with a 
strength of 60 or less will be drawn when personnel,are on 
basic scale of rations . 

(l) Compensation in lieu df qifarters is admissible at rates 

varying from Rs. 7.88 P. to Rs. 70.06 P. when no quarters 
are provided to those entitled thereto. 

(m) Kit and clothing allowance in lieu of free replacement of 
certain items of personal clothing and necessaries for per> 
sonnel serving in non-operational areas : — 

JCOs, ORs and NCs (E) Rs. 5.00 p.m. 

Recruits during the period Rs. 2.50 p.m. and Rs 6 00 p.m. 
of their training. thereafter. 

Boys . . . Rs. 2.50 p.m. 

(n) Mufti clothing allowance is admissible at Rs. 16 for the 
purchase of civilian clothing to recruits once only on 
enlistment. 

(o) Outfit allowance — A JCO with honorary* *rahk of Commi- 

ssioned Officer, while on the effective list, is granted the 
actual cost of the kit, subject to a minimum of Rs. 600. 

(p) Air despatch pay at the rate of Rs 30 p.m. to JCOs and 
Rs. 15 p.m. to Qiy;ier Ranks employed on air despatch 
duties in certain areas. An increase of Rs. 10 p m. to 
JCOs and Rs. 5.00 p.m. to Other Ranks is admissible 
after completion of two years’ continuous service on air 
despatch duties. 

(q) C?Kildren*s education allowance is admissible at the follo- 
wing rates 40 JCOs/ORs/NCs(E) whose pay • does not 
exceed R& 349/- p.m. and who have put in not less than 
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3 years’ service subject to ful^lment of prescribed con* 
ditions : — 

Primary Classes . Rs. 10/-p.m.* per child 

Secondary and Higher Rs. ISZ-p.m. per child 
Secondary Classes. 

,The total allowance admissible to a person at any one time 
is subject to maximum of Rs. .50/-p.m. 

(r) Re-imbiirsement of* Tution fees— Children of JCOs, ORs 
and NCs(E) — Re-imbursement of tuition fees to JCOs, ORs 
and NCs(E) whose pay does not exceed Rs. 600.00 p.m, 
and whose children reside with them and study in Middle, 
High & Higher Secondary Schools approved by the 
Government and aided schools subject to fulfilment of 
certain conditions. 

Armed Forces IHrsonnel Provident Fund— With effect from 
the 1st 'April, I960, subscription to the Armed Forces Personnel 
Provident Fund has been made compulsory for JCOs (including those 
holding honorary rank of Commissioned Officers). ORs (excluding 
Boys) and NCs(E) with continuous service of not less than one year. 
The minimum rate of subscription is as under : — 


Emoluments reckonable for dearness 
allowance 

Subscription 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Upto 7.1 

4 

Above 75 and upto 100. . • , ^ • 

5 

Above 100 and upto 1.10 . * . 

8 

Above 150 and upto 200 

11 

Above 200 and upto 260 .... 

14 

Above 250 and upto .300 .... 

• . * 

Above 300 and upto 350 . . 

20 

For JCOs with honorary rank of Lieut > . 

28 

For JCOs with honorary rank of Capt. 

34 
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RESERVISTS 

JCOs reservists are not eligible for retaining fee. Retaining fee 
at the rate of Rs. 10 p.m. is, however, admissible to all Other Ranks 
held on Reserve. Those reservists who are in receipt of ser^ce pen- 
sion are permitted to draw retaining fee in addition to pension. Du- 
ring the period of training, pay and allowances and other concessions 
appropriate to the substantive rank, group and class on* the active 

list at the time of transfer to the reserve are admissible, and the 

• % 

payment of retaining fee is withheld. 

Selection, Training and Rates of Pay and 
Allow^tnces of Officers and Sailors 
of the Navy 

A Officers 


Selection of Officers 

The Officer Cadre in the Navy comprises six Branches : — 

(1) Executive. 

(2) Engineering, 

(3) Electrical, 

(4) Supply and Secretariat, 

(i*) Instructor, and 

(6) Medical. 

Normal method of recruitment of offipers into the Navy is 
through cadet entry exc^t in the Instructor and Medical Branches. 
Cadets for training as officers in the Navy are selected in two 
ways ; — 


(i) Cadets are selected on the results the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Examination for admission to the National 
Defence Atodemy held by the U.P.S.C. twice a year. 
The method of selection is the same as for Army 
cadets for the N.D.A. 
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(ii) A 'Special entry* for candidates having minimum 
educational qualification oi* Intermediate or its 
equivalent and within the age limits of 17| and 19^ 
years is available twice a year and selection is through 
a U.P.S.C, written examination followed by 
an interview by the Services Selection Board. The 
cadets of the Naval Wing of the Senior Division of the 
NCC in possession of certificate ‘C’ and between 
17^ and 20 ye'ars 6f age and also cadets from 
I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin between 17 J and 19 J years 
of age are also eligible for selection through an inter- 
view by the Services Selection Board. 

For the Instructor Branch, officers are recruited direct. There 
is no direct recruitment for the Medical Branch and officers given 
commissions in the Army Medical Corps are seconded to the Medical 
Branch of the Navy. • Occasionally, direct commissions are also 
given in the’ other Branches of the Navy. 

Training of Officers 

The regular entry cadets undergo a three years’ Course at the 
N D.A. The special entry cadets including NCC Cadets or cadets 
from IMMTS ‘Dufferin’) join the 3rd year of the Course at the 
Academy. Subsequent to their leaving the Defence Academy, the 
cadets are given further specialised training according to the Branches 
to which they are allocated. The total length of training for regular 
and special entry cadets is as follows ; — 


Branch 

Regular Entry ^ 

Special Entry 

Executive . 

• ] 

j- •"> years 0 months 


Supply and Secre- 
tariat 

3 years 6 months 

Engineering . 

• 1 

_ 


>7 years 11 months 

6 years 1 1 months 

Electridal • 

. J 

• 
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Pay and Allowances^pf Officers 

With effect from 1st April 1960, the rates of pay shown in 
the tables (A), (B) and (C) are applicable to Indian Commissioned 
officers of the Navy. 

The scales of pay applicable with effect from kt Nov- 
ember 1962, to officers of the Special Duties List are shown in 
Table (D). 

2. The Rates of pay shown in the tables for Lieutenant- 
Commander and below are applicable to officers holding substantive 
ranks. 

An officer, who attains the substantive rank of Lieutenant before 
completion of three years’ service on account of accelerated promotion 
receives pay as for a Lieutenant promoted substantively to that 
rank in his fourth year of service and an officer who attains the sub- 
stantive rank of Lieutenant-Commander before completion of eleven 
years’ service (on account of earlier accelerated promotion to the 
rank of Lieutenant) receives pay as for a Lieutenant-Cammander 
promoted substantively to that rank in his twelfth year of service. 
In either case, the officer continues to receive the rate of pay 
mentioned above until he becomes eligible for an increment on 
completing the same period of service as an officer who does not get 
accelerated promotion. 

An Officer granted higher paid acting rank upto and inclusive 
of Lieutenant -Commander receives pay as follow : — 

/ 

If he is holding acti^ rank Pay appropriate to his substantive 
one step higher than his rank and length of service 
substantive rank. reckonable for pay plus an act- 

ing rank pay of Rs. 50 p.m. 

* 3. * Indian Commi^ioned Officers are alco entitled to the 
followingiadditional pay and allowances and concessions : — 

(a) Paraehute pay at Rs. 45 p.m. wl}ilst employed on 
parachute duties. 
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(b) Dearness Allowance is admissible at the rates and 
under conditions applicable *from time to time to civi> 
lian Government servants of the corresponding pay 
ranges paid irom the Defence Services Estimates. 

(c) Compensatory allowance is admissible at Bombay and 
Calcutta and at all other cities where it is admissible 
to civilian officers at the rates and under the conditions 
applicable from time to time to the latter. 

(d) Free accommodation, furniture, water, light and 
fans and conservancy to married officers posted 
for duty at stations where married accommodation 
cannot be provided and the officers are consequently 
separated from their families. 

(e) An outfit allowance of Rs. 1 ,400 on first commission 
and a renewal outfit allowance of Rs. 1000 after 
every seven years of effective service. 

(0 Qualification pay 'grants— Officers of the rank of 
Commander and below (including Branch List Officers) 
who have completed two or more years of commis- 
sioned service are eligible for Qualification pay at 
Rs. 7.) or Rs. .70 p.m. or lump-sum grant of Rs. 1800 
or Rs. according to the special technical and 

staff qualifications they possess. 

(g) Entertainment allowance between Rs. loo and Rs. 350 
p.m. is admissible to officers holding certain specified 
appointments to meet expe^/ iturc on official entertain- 
ments. An annual grant of Rs. 0,000 is placed at the 
disposal of the Chief of the Naval Staff for meeting 
his offieial entertainment obligations. 

(h) Rent free accommodation wPicn serving afloat — Officers 
serving afloat are provided on board the ships with 

. free accommodation and allied se’‘viccs of light, fans, 
furniture, water and conservancy. 
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(0 Hardlying Ynoney is payable at rates varying from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2.7r> per diem whilst officers live and sleep on Board 
small naval vessels with inadequate sleeping accommoda- 
tion. 

(j) Expatriation allowance at the following rates when;serving 
ashore ex-India or afloat outside certain longitudinal and 
latitudinal limits: — 



Rs. p.m 

Rear Admiral and above 

. . . 2.50 

Commodore | 


Captian S 

. . . 200 

Commander 

. . 150 

Lt-Commander 

. . 100 

Lieutenant 

. . 76 

Sub-Lieut ) 


Branch List Officer I 

. 50 

Midshipman 

60 


(k) Kit maintenance allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. and Special 
disturbance allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. to officers of and 
below the rank of Commodore and recovery of rent and water 
and electricity charges at concessional rates. 

(l) Flying pay at the rate of Rs. .’)(> p.m to *offifcers undergoing 
initial training as pilots. 


(m) Survey allowance and Survey Bounty at the following rates 
are admissible to officers of the Execytive Branch, who are 
employed on survej^uties: — 


Category of officers 

Survey 

Allowance 

Survey 

Bounty 


Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.a. 

4th Class Asstt. Surveyor i 
3rd Class ^sstt. Surveyor ) 

• 

760 minus Stfrvey Allowance 

50 received during the period 
involved. - 
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Category of officers 

Survey 

Allowance 

Survey 

Bounty 


Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.a. 

2nd Class Asstt. Surveyor*. 

. • . 75 

1,200 minus Survey 
Allowance received 
during the period 
involved. 

1st Class Asstt. Surveyor . 

• 

Charge 

. . 75 

1,680 minus Survey 
Allowance received 
during the period 
involved. 

Lieutenant Commander . 

. • 7«> 

1,680 minus Survey 
Allowance received 
during the period 
involved. 

Commander .... 

a I 

. . 7.5 

1,800 minus Survey 
Allowance received 
during the period 
involved. 

Captain . . . . . 

. Nil 



1 ,800 


Survey Allowance is admissible only to the olTiccrs of the rank of 
Cortimander and below, whether serving ashore or afloat, from the 
date of their attaining the minimum g^-ade of ith Class Asiistant 
Surveyor, For eligibility to Survey Bounty, employmeiV in Survey 
Ships on field duties for a minimum period of 75 days in survey year 
is necessary. Full Survey Bounty is payable only if an officer has 
done a minimum of 150 days on field duties. For periods ranging 
between 75 and^HO days, only proportionate Bounty is admissible to 
officers of the rank of Commander and below. 
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(n) Flying Bounty at the following rates is admissible to officers 
who have specialised as Pitots (P) and Observers (O) and who 
are borne against the authorised cadre of Pilots and Obser-, 
vers: — 

&s. p.a. 

Ag. Sub-Lieuts, Sub-Lieuts, Lieut;, Lieuts-Commanders 


and Commanders 3,000 

Captains and Commodores 2,700 

Rear Admirals and Vice Admirals 1,800 


This is subject to completion of the prescribed minimum number 
of annual flying hours in service aircraft. 

(o) Submarine Allowance at the ratea indicated below is admis- 
sible to officers attached for training to, or for exercises in, a 
a submarine: — 


Rank 

Daily rate 

Monthly 

ceiling 

Commander 

7.00 

200.00 

Lt. Commander . 

5,00 

160.00 

Lieutenant 

, 3.50 

100.00 

Sub-Lieut 

2.60 

76.00 


, Defence Services Officers’ Provident Fund — With effect from the 
1st April, 1961, subscripfion to the Defence Services Officers’ Provi- 
dent f%nd is compulsory for all commissioned officers (incl uding 
Branch List Officers) with continuous service of not less than one 
year. The minimum rate of subscription is 6 per cent, of pay of 
rank of officers plus all other emoluments (excljjiding flying bouQty) 
which are treated as pay for all purposes. * 
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(A) General List Officer of all Branches 
^ (Excluding Naval Aviation Branch) 

(i) Midshipman . . . Rs. 270 p.m. 

(ii) Acting Sub-Iieut. to Commander 


Year o*' Service 
as an officer 


Ag. Sub- Sub- Lieut. Lieut Commander 
Lieut. Lieut. Comdr.- 

Acting Substan- 
tive. 

(Rupees per mensem) 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

nth 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

loth 

20th 

21st 

22nd 

23rd 

24th 


400 

450 
480 (c) 

630 

670 

710 

760 

790 

830 

870 920 

910 (c) 960 1300 (a) 

1000 1300 
1000 13(M) 

1050 1300 

10.50 1300 
1100 1300 

1100 13.50 1 350(5) 

11.50 1350 1360 

1150 1400 1400 

1200 1400 1400 

1200 11.50 11.50 

12.50 14.50 14.50 

12.50 1.500(0 1500(() 

I300(()1.500 1.500 


(a) Minimum rate for the Acting rank. 

(b) Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

,.(c) Maximum rate for the rank. 

(iii) Captain and above — 

(Rupees per mensem) 

Captain 1.5.50—1610—1670—1730—1790—1860 -1950 

Rear-Adminral 22.50 

Vice Admiral 27.50 

Admiral 3000 

Note 1 — Commander (Time scale) gets a fixed pay of Rs. 1400 p.m. 
Note 2— Commodore receives pay to which entitled according to 
seniority as Captain. 
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(B) Naval* Aviation Branch Officers 

(i) Acting l$ub-Lieutenant to Commander— 

Year of Ag. Sub* Sub- Lieut. Ljeut. Commander 
Service as an Lieut. Lieut Comdr. 

Officer Acting Substan* 

tiv8. 


(Rupees ^per mensem) 


1st 

• 

• 

. 475 



2nd 


• 

636 



3rd 

• 

• 

665 (c) 

670 


4th 



710 


5th 


• 


760 


6th 

• 

• 


790 


7th 

t 

• 


830 


8th 

• 



870 920 


9th 

• 



910 960 


10th 

• 

• 


950il000 


llth 

• 

• 

9 

990(c)1040 

1300(d) 

12th 

9 

9 

9 

1050 

1350 1350 (b) 

13th 

9 

9 

9 

1050 

1350 1350 

14th 

9 

9 

9 

1100 

1400 1400 

16th 

9 

9 

9 

1100 

1400 1400 

16th 

9 

9 

9 

1150 

1450 1450 

17th 

9 

9 

9 

1160 

1450 1450 

18th 

9 

9 

9 

1200 

15u0(c) 1600 (c> 

19th 

9 

9 

9 


1200 

30th 

9 

9 

9 


•1250 

21st 

9 

9 

9 


1250 

22nd 

9 

9 

9 


1300 (c) 

23rd 

9 

• 

9 


1300 

24th 

9 

9 

9 


1300 

(a) Minimum rate ^or the acting rank. ' 

(b) Minimum rate fcff the substantive rank. 


(c) Maximum rate for the rank. 

(//) Captain and above : — (Rupees per mensem) 

Captain 15.*.0— 1610— 1670— 1730— 1790— 1850— 1960 

Rear Admiral 22^0 

Vice Admiral 2750 

.Admiral 3000 

• 

Note 1— Commander (Time scale) gets a fixed pay'of Rs. 1,400 p.m 
Note 2— CommdUore receives pay to which entitled according to 
'seniority as a Captain. 
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(C) General List Officers (Ex-Branch List) 
‘Substantive Rank 


Lieutenant (E-Branch List) 


On 'promotion 

After 1 year’s service as such 
» 2 do. , 

>> 3 do. , 

„ 4 do. . 

» •'> do. 

,1 do. . 

„ " do. . 


Rs. p.m. 
630 
670 
710 
760 
790 
830 
870 
910 


Lieut. Commander (Ex. Branch List) 


On Promotion 


After 1 

year’s se 

O 

do. 

•» 3 

do. 

» t 

do. 

„ 5 

do. 

., 6 

do. 

,, 7 

do. 

., 

do. 

„ 9 

do. 

« 10 

do. 

11 

• d\>. 

„ 12 

do. 


such 


1000 

1000 

1050 

1050 

1100 

1100 

1150 

1150 

1200 

1200 

1250 

1250 

1300 


Commander (E.x- Branch List) 


On Promotion .... 1400 

Alter 1 year’s service as such , 1450 

.. 2 do. . . ... . 1450 

.. do. ..... 1.500 

» do . . . 1500 


Note 1.- Rates of pay for Captain ani above (Ex-Branch 'List) 
are the same as for other Commissioned Officers of 
these ranks [see Table ‘A’ (lii) ]. 

Note 3.— Acting Commanders (Ex-Branch List) will receive a 
fixed pay of Rs. 1350 p. m. 

Note 3.— Acting Captains (Ex-Branch List) will receive pay at 
tlvf scales laid down for Captains. 
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(D)* Special Duties List 

• 

Rs. p.m. 

Ag. Sub-Lieut (SD) . . . . 

440 

Sub-Lieut (SD) . . . . 

450—30—540 

Lieutenant (SD) . . . . 

630-^—910 

Lieut. Comdr. (SD) . . . 

1000—50/2 1300 

Commander (SD) . • . • 

Reserve Officers 

1350—50/2—1500 


Officers entered in the Naval Reserves are known collectively 
as the Naval Reserve of Officers. There are two categories of Naval 
Reserves. The Indian Naval Reserve comprises officers who have taken 
to the sea as a profession. The Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve com- 
prises officers who, although they may not have taken to the sea as 
a profession, are keenly interested in yachting or similar pursuits 
connected with the sea and in the Navy. Recruitment to theje re- 
serves is made periodically according to requirements. 

Officers of the Naval Reserves are entitled to retaining fee at 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 per annum, according to rank, on fulfilment of 
certain conditions. 

When called up for training, officers who in^tJteir civil life are 
not employees of Central/State Governments are eligible for full pay 
and allowances of rank as admissible to Regular Officers, but kit 
maintenance allowance or special disturbance allowance is not 
admissible in peace time 


^ B. Sailors 


Selection of Sailors 

• Reoruits are enrolled in the Indian Navy c'ther as Boys or 
Artificer Apprentices or as Direct Entry Sailors into one of the 
several B* inche' of the Naty. All recruits in the Indian Navy are 
onrolled in the first iifttancc for 10 years’ active serviqp commencing, 
in the case of direct entry sailors, from the date of joining the service 
and, in thl6 case of boys and artificer apprentices, fjorn the date of 
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advancement to man’s rate. On expiry of initial engagement, sailors 
may be re-enrolled to complete tenure for minimum pension and 
therfafter they may be retained even for further period in service 
upto the age of retirement, subject to their willingness and suitability 
and the requirements of the service. 

Pay and Allowances of Sailors 

Rates of pay for various branches of sailors are as shown 
belo^ : — 


GROUP-A 

Branches — All Artificers and Mechanicians- 


Artificers 

li 

Mechanicians 

Rs. p.m. 

Apprentice 

1st year 

f>8 

* Apprentice 

2nd year 

63 

Apprentice 

.3rd year 

63 

Apprentice 

. 4th year 

73 

Artificer 

V Class 

104 

Acting Artificer 

IV Class 

132 

Ahiii6ers 

Mechanicians 

Rs. p.m. 

Artificer — IV Class . . 

. Mechanician — IV Class . 


Artificer — HI Class . . 

. Mechanician — HI Class . 

. 16.>.6-176 

Artificer -II Class 

. Mechanician — 11 Class . 

. 188-5.203 

Artificer — I Class . . 

. Mechanician — I Class . 

. 218 5-233 

Chief Artificer . . 

. Chief Mecnanician . 

. 257-10-287 


Branches — Naval Aviation S.iilors— 

Aircraft Artificers 

Aircraft Artificers (Weapons) . / 

Elalr/MUrliliccrs (Air) . . > “f f"'' 

Electrical ArliViccra (Air Radio) \ P®adiiig tailors in Croup A. 

Aircraft Mechanicians . . . 



Naval Airmen (Aircraft Handler) 
Naval Airmen (Safety Equipment) 
Naval Airmen (Photographer) . 
Naval Airmen (Met. Observer). 
Naval Air Mechanics 
Naval Air Ordnance Mechanics 
Electricians Mates (Air) . . 
Electricians Mates (Air Radio) 


Boy on enrolment 

463 

Rs. p.m. 
23 

Boy on completion 
of initial training 

25 

Boy Seagoing 

38 

O.D. Rate 

97 

A.B. Rate 

; 107 

L S. Rate 

127-,')-137 

P.O. Rate 

lH.)-5-180 

C.P.O. Rate . 

203-.5.218 


GROUP-B 


GROUP-C 


(Matriculate entry) 


Branches 


(/) Signalmen 

(h) Telegraphists 

{Hi) Electrical 

(/v) Radio Electrical 

(v) Sick Berth Attendants 

(vj) Stores Assistants 

(v/V) Writers 


(/) Seaman 
(») Engine Room 
(in) Regulating 

(iv) Stewards 

(v) Cooks 
(vf) Topasses 
(t’i7) Musicians 


Boy on enrolment 

Boy on completion of initial training 
Boy seagoing .... 


Rs. per mensem. 


23 

.38 


Ordinary Ordinary Able- Leading 
under after bodied Seaman 
training training 


(Rupees per mensem) 

Sailor- , . Group B *72 89 92-3-97 102-3-112 

, GtoupC 00-1-67 74-1-80 90-2-199 

• • 

Petty Officer Rate viu either group) Rs. 130-.)- 143 p.m. 

Chief Petty Officer Rate (in either group) Rs. 160-.3-176 p.m. 

1 — »t 
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The following allowances are admissible in addition : — 

• • 

^(a) Expatriation allowance — Expatriation allowance will be- 
admissible to sailors at the following rates when serving ashore ex- 
India or afloat outside certain longitudinal and latitudinal limits ; — 


Rs. p.m. 


C.P.Os. . .... 

20 

P.Os. . . ‘ . 

15 

L.S. 

12-.')0 

A.B.;O.D 

10 

Seagoing Boys .... 

."i 

(b) Good conduct pay is admissible as follosss 

; — 

Rs. 

p.m 

For One Badg« 

.} 

For Two Badges 

0 

For Three Badges 

1> 


(c) Dearness allowance is admissible to all categories of 
personnel, except boys, at the following rates 


Reckonable 
■ eifioluments 


Dearness 

allowance 

Rs. p.m. 


Rs p m 

Below no 

. 

10 

110—140 

, 

. , 28 

1.50— 209 


30 

210— .190 


: t( 

400— .599 

• 

47 


(d) Compensatory Allowance — Personnel serving ip stations 
where a compensatory allowance is admissible to civilian 'employees 
of the Government of India receive the comjicnsatory allowance 
under the conditions applicable to civilians but at ‘two-thirds of the 
civilian rates. 


(e) Parachute pay binder the terms and conditions and at the 
rates apphcable tp the Indian Army personnel. 

(f) Kit upkeep allowance — The rates of monthly allowance 
are : — 

CP.Os. & P.Os Rs. 13-.W 

Men and boys. .... Rs. 12-60 

• 

(g) Hair cutting/hair cleaning and washing allowance at Rs. 2 
or Rs. 2.60 per head per mensem according as a sailor is serving 
ashore or afloat respectively. 

(h) Ration allowance is admissible to sailors during all kinda 
of leave at the rate of Rs. 1*92 per diem. 

Ration Allowance in lieu of free rations is adiflissible to 
sailors ranging between Rs. 1.92^ and Rs. 3 per diem in 
certain circumstances when rations are not drawn in kind. 

(i) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 16 for the purchase of civilian clothing 
to recruits on enlistment. 

(j) Compensation in lieu of quarters is admissible at rates 
varying from Rs. 10.60 p.m. to Rs. 42 p.m. when no quarters arc 
provided to those entitled thereto. 

» ' > 

(k) Hardlying money payable at rates varying from 19 P. to 
76 P. per day to sailors while they live and sleep on board small naval 
craft with inadequate sleeping accommodation. 

^ f 

(l) Sailors of all Branches qualified as divers are eligible to 


draw retaining fee as unSer 

Rs. p.m. 

Diver Class I 

35 

Diver Class 

30 

Diver Class III .... 

• 

20 

(m) Dip money payable to sailors when 

ac|ually employed on 

diving. The rates vary with the duration tinder water and the depth 

of the vrhter. 

A 
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(n) Conservancy allowance and water carrier allowance is 
admissible subject to a maximum of Rs. 9 for CPOs and Rs. 7 for 
POs and other sailois. 

(o) Flying bounty at Rs. 1,320 p.a. is admissible to Sailors 
Aircrew men during the period of their Aircrew Service. This is sub- 
ject to :ompletion of the prescribed minimum number of annual 
flying hours in Service aircraft. 

(o) Survey bounty at the following rates is admissible to sailors 
of the Seaman Branch, who are employed on survey duties and have 
attained the minimum grade of 3rd Class Survey Recorder : — 

1st Class Survey Recorder CPO . . . . Rs. 360 

1st Class Survey Recorder — P.O. and below . Rs. 300 

2nd Class Survey Recorder . . . . Rs. 240 

3rd Class Survey Recorder . . . . Rs. 180 

For eligibility to Survey Bounty, employment in survey ship on 
field duties for a minimum period of 75 days in a survey year is neces- 
sary. Full Survey Bounty is payable only if a sailor has done a mini- 
mum of 150 days on field duties. For periods ranging from 75 to 149 
days only proportionate bounty is admissible. 

(q) Children’^ Education allowance at the following rates is 
also admissible to Sailors subject to the fulfilment of prescribed 
conditions 

Primary Classes Rs. 10/- p.m. per child 

i 

Secondary/Higher Secondary class^ . Rs. 15/- p.m. per child 

The total allowance admissible to a person at any one time is 
subject to a maximum of Rs. 50 p.m. 

» m 

Armed Forces Personnel Provident /’UTid— With effect from the 
Ist April, 1960, subscription to the Armed l^orces Personnel Provident 
Fund is compulsory for sailors (excluding Apprentices and Boys) 
with continuous service of not less than one year. The minimum rate 
of subscription is as under 
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Emoluments recko&able for Dearness Allowance Subscription 


Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Upto 76 . 

•4 

Above 76 and up to 100 . . . . • 

.5 

Above 100 and upto 1,50 .... 

8 

Above 160 and upto 200 .... 

11 

Above 200 and upto 260 . . . ^ . 

14 

Above 260 and upto 300 .... 

17 

Above 300 and upto 360 .... 

•20 


Fleet Reservists 


Personnel of the Fleet Reserve of Sailors are called Fleet 
Reservists. 

The Fleet Reserve of Sailors is manned by ex-sailors who, on 
the expiry of the period of their continuous service engagement, are 
transferred to the Reserve for Fleet Reserve Service of 10 gears in 
continuation under the Fleet Reserve Regulations. 

When called up for training, they receive their normal pay and 
allowances and other concessions (except clothing concessions) which 
they drew at the time of their transfer from naval service. For the 
entire period of their retention in the reserve, except when they are 
under training, they receive a retaining fee of Rs. 10 p.m. Pensioner 
Reservists receive their pension in addition to retaining fee. Non- 
pensioner Reservists of the rate of AB and below will be eligible, on 
satisfactory completion of the period of their prescribed engagement 
VIZ. naval and Reserve qualifying service of 10 years each, to receive 
a reservist pension of l^s- 1 1 p.m. or a gratuity of Rs. 900 in lieu 
thereof. 
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Selection, Training and Rates of Pay and Allowances of Officers^ 
Fli^t Cadets and Airmen of the Air Force 

A. Officers 

The Officers of the Air Force can be divided into two categories : — 

(i) Officers of the General Duties Branch consisting of pilots, 
and navigators : and ‘ 

(i<) Officers of the Ground Duty Branches. 

The Ground Duty Branches are : — 

(a) Technical Branch, comprising engineering, electrical, 

' signals and armament sub-branche&. 

(b) Administrative, Branch, catering for administrative, 
intelligence, codes and cyphers, photographic, air traffic 
control, etc. roles. 

(c) Equipment Branch. 

(d) Accountant Branch. 

(e) Medical and Dental Branches. 

(0 Meteorolf^gical Branch. 

(g) Education Brandi. 

General Duties Branch 

A major part of the requirements of th/ General Duties Branch 
is met from the candidates of the National Defence Academy. 
Candidates for the National Defence Academy, who wish to serve 
in the Air Force, have, in addition to the test held for the candidates 
for the Army, to pass an additional test for aptitude in flying., A 
percentage of vacancies in the General Duties Branch is also filled 
by suitable airmen and NCC Cadets. The remaining vacancies in 
this Branch are filled by candidates selected on the basis of an open 
competitive examination conducted by the U.P.S.C.-. Candidates bet- 
ween the ages of 17 1 and 21 who are Matriculates, are iligible to 
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take this examination. * Candidates who qualify at the test in the 
Air Force Selection Board and are medically fit are sent up for 
flying training as flight cadets upto the number of vacancies avail- 
able. The flying training is imparted for 68 weeks. 

Selection for the Navigation Branch is made from among flight 
cadets undergoing flying training who, during their training>as pupil 
pilots, do not make the grade, but are considered fit for navigation 
training. This training extends over a period of one year. However, 
some airmen are also taken directly for the Navigation Branch. 

The period o^ training in the case of cx-NDA candidates is, 
however, nine months. 

Note 1 : During the emergency, the period of training of 
pilots and navigators has been reduced to about 68 
weeks in the case of Direct Entry candidates and 
about 9 months in the case of ex-NDA candidates. 

Note 2 So long as the emergency lasts, a major part of 
the requirements will be met from open market. 

Technical Branch 

Selection to the Technical Branch of the Air Force is made by 
direct recruitment from candidates who possess ^the requisite techni- 
cal qualifications, e.g., an engineering degree of equivalent and who 
are between the ages of 18 and 28 years. The candidates are inter 
viewed and selected by the Air Force Selection Board. Those who 
are selected and found medically fit are « offered commissions and 
trained at the Air For^e Technical College for .">2 weeks. The dur- 
ation of course for Radar"Officers will be 6 months. 

Selection to the Tech. Branch is abo made by recruiting candi- 
dates studying in the final or pre-final year the degree/diplomir 
coursefiin Engineering in the subjects leading to the grant of requisite 
qualil'^j^tion^ and who are covered by prescribed eligibility conditions. 
Prospective candidate^ %v'ill be interviewed by a Board detailed by 
Air Headquarters' and the candidates recommended .by the Board 
will be called up* for selection at’the Air Force Selection Board. Those- 
selectea'and found medically fit will be placed in-order of merit and 
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the final selection will be made by Air Headquarters in that order up* 
to the number of vacancies available. Successful candidates will be 
granted Provisional S.S.C. in the rank of Pilot Officer immediately 
if they are final year students and from the date of joining the final 
year class in the case of pre-final year students. Officers who quali- 
fied in ^he degree examination on the conclusion of their final year 
will be admitted to the AFTTC and will thereafter be governed by the 
normal terms and condition.s of service applicable to direct entrants 
vide the above para. 

Non technical Branch 

Selection for non-technical Branches, except the medical and 
Dental B/anches, is from graduates between the age 19 to 211 for the 
Admin, and Equipment Branches. Honours graduates with teaching 
degree or experience an£ Engineering graduates with experience 
between the ages 21 and 2.'>, rclaxable to 2S for higher qualifications 
for the Education Branch ; second class M.Sc in prescribed subjects 
between the ages 22 and 2."» relaxabic to 2S for higher qualifications 
for Met. Branch and B.Com. between the ages 21 and 2.’t rclaxable 
to 2.'» for Cost Accountants and -7 for Chartered Accountants, for 
the Accountant Branch. The candidates are interviewed at the Air 
Force Selection Board, and those who are selected and found 
medicallv fit, are sent up for training as flight cadets at the Air 
Force Administrative College, for 26 weeks. On successful 
completion of this training, they are granted commissions. Met. 
Officers will be given further .Meteorological training for a period 
of about 7 months. 

Serving airmen of the rank of Sgt. and abo\e who are below the 
age of 40, are also eligible foi commissioning in thc’Tcchmcal and non- 
Techairal Branches and the minimum cducatiopal qualificatituis are 
relaxed- for them to Matriculation or equivalent in all Bc'anciies 
except the Education Branch for which graduates with tcachin,*? degree 
or experience are accepted. Serving airmeh of or below the rank of 
corporal are allowed age relaxation of four years for competing with 
direct entry candidates from the civil. Air men, who are recommended 
are interviewed at. the Air Force Selection Board. ThoseVho are 
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finally selected and found medically fit are detailed for training. While 
under training, the airmen remain as flight cadets and draw the pay 
of their rank. 

Note : The age limits mentioned in the preceding paras will 
be reckoned as on 1st April for course conjmencing 
during the first half of the year and as on 1st October 
for courses commencing during th^ second half of 
the year. 

The requirement of the Medical and Dental Branches is met by 
secondment of officers to the Air Force from A.M.C./A.D.C. 

Pay and Allowances of Officers and Flight Cadets Officers 

The rates of pay shown in the tablSs are applicable with effect 
from the 1st April I960, to all the Commissioned Officers excluding, 
officers of the Medical and Dental Branches. 

A.F. Officers of the Medical and Dental Branches receive pay 
and allowances admissible to officers of the corresponding ranks in 
the Army Medical and Dental Corps. 

% * a 

The rates of pay shown in the tables for Squadron Leader and 
below are applicable to officers holding substantive ranks. 

An officer granted higher paid actingr rank upto and inclusive- 

of Squadron Leader receives pay as follows : — 

# 

(a) An Officer granted higher paid acting rank of Flight Lieu- 
tenant will receive pay as admissible to an officer holding this rank 
in a substantive capacity in the same year of seiv.ee. 

An officer granted higher paid acting rank of Squadron 
Leader will receive n > as under 
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Year of Service 
as an officer 

If he is an officer 
of the General 
duties Branch 

Year of service 
as an officer 

If he is an 
officer of the 
Ground Duty 
Branches ex- 
cept and Medi- 
cal and Dental 
Branches 

Till the completion 
of 6th year 

7th year 

Rs. p.m. 

880 

8>0 

Till the com- 
pletion of 7th year 
8th year 
0th year 

Rs. p.m. 

840 

840 

880 

8th year and 
onwards 

As prescribed 
for officers hold 
ing the subs- 
tantive rank of 
Sqn. Ldr. 

- 



10th year As prescribed for 

and officers holding 

onwards. the substantive 

rank of Squadron 
Leader. 

A.F. Officers are entitled to the following additional pay and 
allowances and concessions: — 

(a) Parachute pay at the late of Rs. UK» p.m. to A.F, officers 
whilst employed as and borne against the authorised establishment 
of Parachute Jump Instructors. 

(b) Dearness allowance is admissible at the rates and under 
the conditions applicable from time to time to Civilian Government 
servants of corresponding pay ranges paid from Defence Services 
Estimates. 

(c) Compensatory (City) allowance is admissible at Bombay 
and Calcutta and at all other cities where it is admissible to civilian 
officers'at the rates and under the conditions applicable from time to 
time to the latter. 

(d) Qualification pay/grant— A.F. Officers holding rank of 
W/Cdr. and below who have completed two or more years of com- 
missioned service* are eligible for Qualification Pay at the rate of 
Rs. or Rs. iKt p.m. or lump sum grant of Rs. *1800 or Rs. 1200 
according to special qualifications they possess. 
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(e) An outfit allowance of Rs. 1200 on first commission and 
a renewal outfit allowance of Rs. 800 after every seven years of 
effective service. In addition. Flight Cadets of the General Duties 
Branch and Ground Dut^ Branches, excluding Technical Branch, will 
receive an ad hoc outfit allowance of Rs. ^100 and Rs. 150 respec- 
tively at the time of commissioning. Service Cadets commissioned 
in the Technical Branch after training as Flight Cadets>will also 
receive an ad hoc outfit allowance of Rs. 150. 

(0 Free accommodation, furniture, water, nght and fans and 
conservancy to married officers posted for duty at station^ where 
married accommodation cannot be provided and the officers are 
consequently separated from their families. 

(g) An entertainment allowance of Rs. 200 p.m. to A. Os. 
C-in-C Commands and Rs. 100 p.m. to certain A.Os.C. is allowed 
to meet expenditure on official entertainments. An entertainment 
grant of Rs. 6,000 per annum is placed at the disposal of the Chief of 
the Air Staff. 

(h) Kit maintenance allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. and Special 
disturbance allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. to Commissioned Officers of 
and below the rank of Air Commodore and recovery of rent and 
water and electricity charges at concessional rates. 

(i) Flying bounty. — Pilots and Navigators of G.D. Branch 
filling vacancies in the authorised establishment are entitled to flying 
bounty ranging from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 3,000 p.a^. depending on the 
rank, on completion of the prescribed minimdm humber of flying 
hours in Service aircraft. 

Officers of the Technical and Medical Branches of the Air 
Force are also entitled to flying bounty at the same rates, provided 
they are qualified for aircrew duties, complete the prescribed number 
of flying hours as airc^w, and fulfil other prescribed conditions for 
the grant of flying bounty, except that of filling a vacancy in the 
authorised establishment of the G.D. Branch. 


• (jik Separation allowance is admissible at various rates ranging 
betwci n Rs. 50 and R». 250 p.m. according to rank when officers 
are servAg ex-India. 

(k) Expatriation allowance at the rate of Rs« 50 p.m. is admis- 
sible to married officers when they are posted to units/formations 
located 4n areas/stations in India notified by Government, where 
families are not permitted to accompany them. 
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(1) High altitude uncongenial climate allowance at the rates 
varying from Rs. 75 to |ts. 200 p.m. according to rank is admissible to 
Air Force Officers serving in areas defined specifically for this pur- 
pose. 

Defence Services Officers' Provident Fund . — With effect from 
the 1st April 1961, subscription to the Defence Services Officers* 
Provident Fund is compulsory for all commissioned officers with 
continuous service of not less than ode year. The minimum rate of 
subscription will be 6 per cent o^ pay of rank of officers plus all other 
emoluments (excluding flying bounty) which are treated as pay for 
all purposes. 

I. Officers of the General Duties Branch 

Pilot Officer to Squadron Leader 
(Substantive Rank) 


e 

Year of service as an officer Pay Scale 

Pilot Flying Flight Squadron 
Officer Officer Lieutenant Leader 


Ist .. 

• 


• 

• 

Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m. 
476 

Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m. 

2nd . 

• 

• 


• 

475 r)35(a) 


3rd . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

56.> 

670(a) 

4th . 

9 

• 

• 

• 

595 

710 

6th . 


• 


• 

625(b) 

750 , 

6th . 




• 


790 

7th . 


, # 

r 



830 

8th . 






870 920(a) 

9th . 



m 



910 960 

lOth . 


• 

• 



950 1000 

11th . 

• 4 

• 

• 



990(b) 1040 

12th . 


• 

• 



10.50 

13th . 






1060 

14th . 






1100 

15th . 






1100 

iCth . 






1150 

17th . 






1150 

18th . 






1200 

10th . 

• 





1200 

20th . 

• 





1250 

21st . 

• 


• 

• 

- 

1260 

22nd . 



• 

• 


. 1300(b) 


(a) Minimum rate for the substantive rank. 

(b) Maximum rate for the substantive rank. 
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II. Officers of the Ground Duty Branches (Except Medical 
and Dental Branches) 


Pilot Officer to Squadron Leader 


(Substantive Rank) 

Year of service 



Pay Scale 

as an officer 

Pilot 

Flying 

Flight Squadron 


Officer 

Officer 

Lieutenant Leader 



Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m 

Rs p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

1st 

400 



2nd 

400 



3rd 

450(flJ 



4th 

480 

630(fl) 


5th 

510 

670 


6th 

540(h) 

710 


7th 


7.>0 


8th 


790 


9th 


830 


10th 


870 

920(fl) 

11th 


910 

960 

12th 


0“>0. 

1000 

13th 


990^h)’ 

1040 

14th 



1050 

15th 



1050 

16th 



1100 

17th 



1100 

18th 



1150 

19th 



1150 

20th 



1200 

21st 



1200 

22nd 



1250 

23rd 



1250 

24th 



1300(h) 


(a) Minimum rate f<^r ;he substantive rank. 

(b) Maximum ra|e for the Substantive rank. 

Note— Wing Commander (Time Scale) gets a^\ed pay of 

Rs; 1,400 p.m. 
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III. Officers of the General Duties Branches and Ground 
Duty Branches (Except Medical and Dental Branches) 

(i) IVing Commander. 


Year of service as General Duties Branch Ground Duty Branches 


an officer 

>J 

Acting 

SubsUIntive 

Acting 

Substantive 

8th . . . 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

1100(a) 


1 100(a) 


9th . . . 

1300 


13»K) 


10th . . . 

1300 


13(H> 


11th ., . . 

1300 

1300(/>) 

1301» 


12th . . . 

1350 

1350 

um 


13th . . . 

I35l> 

13r>0 

1300 


14th . . . 

U.HI 

1400 

\:m) 


15th . . . 

1400 

1400 

1300 


16th . . . 

1450 

1450 

1300 

1300(6) 

17th . 

1450 

1450 

1350 

13.50 

18th . . . 

l5IKJ(c) 

1500(c) 

13.50 

13.50 

19th . . . 


14»M» 

1400 

20th . . 



1400 

1400 

21st . . . 



1 t5l> 

1450 

22nd . . 



14.50 

14.50 

23rd . . . 



1.500(c) 

15(K)(c) 

(a) Minimum 

rate for the acting rank. 



(b) Minimum 

rate for the 

substantive rank. 


(c) Maximum 

rate for the 

rank. 



(ii) Group Captain to Air Chief Marshal {.ictinft or Suhs^ 

tantive). 





Group Captain . 

. 

Rs. 15.50- 

1010 -1070 

—1730 p.m. 

Air Commodore . 

• • • 

Rs. 17.50- 


p.m. 


Air Vice Marshal . . . Rs. 22riO p m. 
Air Marshal (GD Branch) . Rs. 27.’i() p.m. 
Air Chief Marshal (G.D. Branch) Rs. 3000 p.m. 
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Flight Cadets 

Candidates selected for commission in the. A.F. except in the 
Medical, Dental and Tech. Branches are entered as Flight Cadets 
from the date of their reporting at an A.F. College for instructional 
course of training. Candidates sel&:ted for Tech. Branch are appo* 
inted on entry, to Short Service Commission in the rank of Pilot 
Officer and are on probation till six months after the date of succer*'- 
ful completion of training. On the completion of the probationary 
period they are given permanent Commissions in the A.F. During 
the period of training tney receive pay and allowances as admissible 
to Pilot Officers of the A.F. 

Flight Cadets are allowed the following concessions : — 

Pay and Allowances— A consolidated grant is placed at th» dis- 
posal of the Officer Commanding of the AF College at Rs. 20 per 
cadet per month to meet expenditure on authorised items. 

Maintenance charges— Messing and accommodation is borne 
by the Government. Free messing or allowance in lieu is not admis- 
sible during the periods of absence from training institutions on acco- 
unt of leave vacation. 

Washing is provided free in kind by the Government. 

Uniform— The uniform allowance of Rs. 1,200 admissible in 
respect of each cadet under the rules is placed at the dispoal of Offi- 
cer commanding, A.F. Colloge, who is responsible for providing the 
various items of uniform and clothing as laid down for officers. 

Scholarship— PmnncieA assistance of Rs. 40 pc’- mensem is given 
during their period of trailing until they are commissioned to the 
needy ai.i’ Reserving Flight Cadets whose parent’s/guardian’s income 
from all sources is less than Rs. 300 per mensem. 
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B. Airmen 

The- various Airmen Trades are categorised in six-groups> 
namely Group I to Group V and Group S. Candidates for recruit- 
ment as airmen should be between the ages of 17 and 20 on the date 
of enrolment and should be physically fit. Non-matriculates are 
enrolled in Group V trades only while Matriculates are recruited to 
specified trades in Groups II, Ill-and IV on the basis of their perfor- 
mance in the tests conducted by the Air Force Recruiting Officer at‘ 
the various Recruiting Centres. On the basis of the recommendations 
made bv the Air Force Recruiting Officers, the Station Commanders 
enrol the candidates as airmen under training, who arc then sent up 
for training. This training is imparted at Jalahalli, Tambaram, 
Kanpur o*- Sambre and lasts for periods ranging from 12 weeks to 
60 weeks, depending upon the trade. The airmen are initially enro- 
lled for a period of nine yUars’ regular service (including the period of 
training) and six years in the reserve. Extension of service to com- 
plete 15 years of regular service is granted to a percentage of volun- 
teers not below the classification of Leading Aircraftsman who arc- 
considered, at the end of their Sth year of qualifying service, suitable 
to remain in regular service. 

Entry into Group I will be effected through remustering from 
allied trades in Group II. For trades which have no counterpart in 
Group 11. entry is effected through direct enrolment in Group I. 

In addition to the enrolment of airmen as mentioned above. 
Matriculates, who are between the ages of 15 and 17 J are eligible for 
enrolment as apprentices in certain Group I trades. Selected candi- 
dates undergo necessary training at Jalahalli for four years and 
thereafter they are liable to serve for a period of 15 years regular 
service and 9 years in the reserve in the first instance. Their service 
also can be extended as for direct entry airmen. The recruitment 
of apprentices has been discontinued for the period of emergency. 

Pay and Allowances of Airmen 

The pay and allowances during active .service of M.W.O., W.O. 
and airmen have been regulated with effect from 1st July 1059 as 
shown below. Every trained airman is placed in one of the five 
groups according to his category. 
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RATES OF PAY 


(a) (i) Trained airmen’s rates of pay — 


Ranks 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

proup V 

• 


Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

AC2 . 

. 117 

97 

78 

72 

62* 

ACl . 

. 127 

107 

89 

78 

64 

LAC . 

. 140—5— 

],*)0 

117_.7_ 

122 

92-.“,- 

97 

92—5— 

97 

68—1— 

74 

Cpl. . 

. 170—5— 

180 

140-5- 

150 

102-5- 

112 

102—5— 

112 

93—2— 

105 

Sgt. . 

. 203—5— 

218 

165—5— 

180 

130—5— 
145 , 

130—.-,— 

145 

130—5 

145 

F/Sgt. . 

. 233—6— 

257 

203—5— 

218 

160—5— 

175 

160—5— ’ 
175 

160-5- 

175- 

W/O . 

. 277—10— 
307 

. 252-10— 
282 

190-10— 

210 

190-10— 

210 

190-10- 

210 

M.W/O 

. 317-10— 
347 

• 292-10- 
322 

220-10- 

250 

220-10- 

250 

220—10— 

260 


r Sigmillers III 

<ii) Aircrew category singallers •< „ II 

I .. I 


Warrant Singallers 
Master Signallers' 


. 170_5_180 
. 203—5—218 
. 233—6—257 
. 277—10—307 
. 317—10—347 


{Hi) Aircrew category Engi- Flight Engineer III . . 170 — > — 180 

neers Flight Engineet II . . 203 — 5—218 

Flight Engineer I . . 233 — 6 — 357 

Warrant Flight Engine .277 — 10 — 307 
• Master Flight Engineer . 317 — 10 — 347 

(iv) vNParrant Officers and Master Warrant Officers granted 
honorary commissions- - 


Honorary Flying Officer . . . . Rs. 470 p.m. 

Honorary Flight Lieutenant . . . . Rs. 570 p.m. 
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(b) Apprentices (Recruits on entry)— 

Candidates will be enrolled on entry for 4 years as aircraft 
apprentices followed by years' regular service as airmen and 0 
years in the reserve. During the period of training they will receive 
pay as under; — 

Rs. p.m. 

1st year term ......... SS 

2nd year term fiS 

'3rd year term . : 

4th year term 73 

On successful completion of training of 4 years, apprentices, 
will receive pay as admissible to trained airmen. 

(c) Direct entry — 

(i) Entry rate applipable to Groups I, II, III and IV (For 
metrics only) Rs. 06 p.m. 

(ii) Entry rate applicable to Group V (for matrics and non- 
matrics) Rs. '»S/- p.m. 

In addition to the rates of pay shown above, airmen receive 
the following additional pay and allowances ^ 

(a) Badge per — Badge pay at the following rates is admissible 
to all airmen up ,to and including the rank, of F,'Sgt. Total service as 
an airman is the criterion for fixing entitlement to Badge pay. Service 
as an apprentice is not taken into account for this purpose. 

For one badge after 4 years service ... 3 

For two badges after •'> years service ... 6 

For three badges after 12 years service ... 6 

(b) Dearness 4llowance — Dearness Allowance is admissible 

to all categories of personnel show'n in para I at the following 

rates 
• 11 

A. MWOs WOs holding honorary ranks as commissioned officers 
Reckonabic emoluments * Dearness allowance 

Rs. p.m. ' K'*- 

70 

6f)0 and above Amount by which pay/rcckooable 

emoluments fall sho*! of Rs. WW 
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(b) Others 

Reckonable emoluments Dearness allowance 


Rs. p.m. ‘ 



Rs. p.m. 

Below 110 


, , 

19 

110—149 



28. 

l.'JO— 209 



36* 

210-399 

. 

• • 

44 

400— ,'599 
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(c) Compensatory {City) allowance — Personnel serving in 
stations where the allowance is admissible to civilian employees of the 
Government of India receive this allowance under the same condi- 
tions as applicable to civilian, but at two-thirds of the civilian rates. 
Honorary commissioned officers receive the allowance at full rates 
admissible to civilian employees from time to time. 

(d) Parachute pay at Rs. 75 per mensem to A’.F. airmen 
whilst employed as and borne against the authorised establisSment 
of Parachute Jump instructors. 

(e) Clothing allowance in lieu of free replacement issues of 
personal clothing and necessaries : — 

Rs. per quarter 

Master Warrant Officers . . . ‘-S’ST 

Airmen and Apprentices . . 22'25 

(f) Hair cutting/hair cleaning and washing allowances where 
services of barbers and dhobis have not been provided — 

• f 

Hair cutting/hair cleaning . . . . Re. 1 p.m. 

Washing ... .... Re. 1 p.m. 

(g) Ration allowance is admissible to airmen during the period 
of leave at the rate of Rs. 1’25 per diem. Ration allowance in' lieu 
of fr^e rations is admissible to airmen ranging between Rs. 1.85 and 
Rs. 3 per diem in certain c*rcumstanccs when rations are not drawn 
in kind. 

(h) Grant-in-aid of Rs. 15 for the purchase of civilian clothing 
to recruits/>n enlistment. 
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(i) Flying bounty — ^Airmen aircrew filling vacancies in the 
authorised establishment for flying duty receive flying bounty at 
the following rates, on completion of the prescribed minimum number 
of flying hours in Service aircraft : — 

Flight Sergeant and below . . . Rs. 1,320 p.a. 

Warrant Officers and Master Warrant Officers Rs. 1,560 p.a. 

(j) Expatriation allowance is admissible at various rates rang* 
ing from Rs. 10 to 25 p.m. accofding’to rank, when serving ex-India. 

j(k) Conservancy allowance is admissible subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 9 p.m. for Master Warrant Officers and Warrant Officers and 
Rs. 7 p.m. for airmen. 

(l) Compensation in lieu of quarters is admissible at rates 
varying from Rs. 10.50 to Rs. 47.25 when no quarters are provided 
to those entitled thereto. 

(m) High Altitude uncongenial climate allowance — At the rates, 
varying frqm Rs. 30 to Rs. 70 p.m. according to rank is admissible 

to airmen serving in areas defined specifically for this purpose. 

Armed Forces Personnel Provident Fund — With effect from the 

1st April 1960, subscription to the Armed Forces Personnel Provident 
' Fund is compulsory for airmen with continuous service of not less 
than one year. The minimum rate of subscription is as under : — 


Emoluments reckonable for Dearness allowance 

Subscription 

Rs. p.m! 

Rs. p.m. 

Upto 75 . . 

4 

Above 75 and upto 100 

5 

Above 100 and upto 150 

8 

Above 150 and upto 200 

11 

Above 200 and upto 250 

14 

Above 250 and upto 300 

17 

Above 300 and upto 3.50 

20 

AbbVe 350 and upto 400 

23 

Above 400 and upto 450 • . • 

26 

Above 450 and upto 

29 


The minimum rate of subscription to the Fund in respect of 
honorary commissioned officeis is 6 per cent of their pay, rounded 
olT to the nearest rupee. 
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Reserve and Auxiliary Services 

(i) Regular Air Force Reserve. 

(ii) Air Defence Reserve. 

(iii) Auxiliary Air Force. 

The Auxiliary Air Force was constituted under the Reserve and 
Auxiliary Air Forces Act, 1952, and commenced raising in 1956. 
Civilian personnel may be granted commissions/enrolled in the,Aux*- 
liary Air Force in the same branches and trades/groups (except Met. 
and Medical Branches and airmen aircrew category) according to 
qualifications of the volunteers as prevalent in the Regular Air 
Force. 


m 

Personnel of the Auxiliary Air Force shall be entitled to receive 
pay and allowances during the period of 

(i) attendance for training, 

(ii) actual attendance at authorised courses of instruction with 
Regular Air Force unit or otherwise, 

(iii) employment on the permanent staff in the Auxiliary Air 
Force, 

(iv) service in aid of civil power, and 

(v) Air Force service in India or abroad, 

■at the rates and under the conditions as authorised from time to time 
for Regular Air Force personnel. In addition (a) officers of the 
Auxiliary Air Force will ire entitled to an allowance of Rs. 5 per diem 
for every day of attendance for training in camp and at courses of 
instruction with a Regular Air Force uiut or otherwise; and (b) 
Auxiliary Air Force Officers are entitled to flying bounty and airmen 
to training bounty subject to fulfilment of certain conditions at the 
rate* of ks. 35 p.m. for «irmen of rank up to Warrant Officer and 
Rs. 50 p.ift. for Master Warrant Officers. Airmen (including Warrant 
Officers and Master Warrant Officers) of the Auxilia^ Air Force 
are also entitled to a cash refreshment allowance ot 37 P. per head 
on completion of every four hours of parade/drili. 
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The Regular Air Force Reserve which' is also constituted under 
the Reserve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act, 1952, commenced raising 
in 1955. This Reserve is composed of such officers and airmen of 
the Regular Air Force as are transferred to it under the Reserve and 
Auxiliary Air Forces Act on completion of their active list engage- 
ment. .Officers and airmen of the Regular Air Force Reserve, when 
called dp for training or active service, arc cn itled to receive such pay 
and allowances as are admissible to, officers or airmen, as the case 
may be, in the corresponding rank, branch or trade of the Air Force. 
Airmen of this Reserve are entitled to a retaining fee of R*. 1 ' per 
mensem also during the period of their Reserve Service. 

Rates of Pay and Allowances of Civilians Employed with the 
Defence Services Establishments 

The scales of pay for civilians employed with the Defence Ser- 
vices Establishments were revised from 1st July 1959 on the basis of 
recommendations of the Central Pay Commission (1957 59). The 
revised scales of some of the posts were further modified and new 
pay scales laid down for certain newly created posts. Some typical 
scales are shown here. 

2. The revised scales apply to all persons (pre- 1931 and post- 
1931 entrants) wfio were drawing pay in the scales introduced in 
1947, unless they elect to continue on those scales. Pre 1931 entrants 
who did not elect to come on to the scales introduced in 1947 can 
also elect to come on to the revised scales introduced with effect from 
1st July 19.59, if the scales prescribed in respect of such posts in 1947 
have undergone a revision under the revised rules. 

Note— A pre-1931 entrant is a person who was in the employ of the 
Government of India on the 16th August. 1947 and either 
" was in Government service in a substantive or other capa- 
city on the 27th September, 1931 and was not on the 'post- 
27th September, 1931 scales of pay; or entered Govern- 
ment service on or after 28th September, 1931 but was exem- 
pted from the application of the post-27th September, 1931 
pay scales. 
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3. In addition to paiy in the revised scales civilian Government 
servants are eligible for the grant of dearness allowance, house rent 
allowance, compensatory city allowance and children's education 
allowance. During the last year the rates of dearness allowance were 
enhanced and the conditions governing the grant of city compen- 
satory allowance and house rent allowance liberalised. Re-imburse- 
ment of tuition fees of children in respect of whom children education 
allowance is not admissible has also been allowed subject tas,cermm 
conditions. The existing rates of the allowances and conditions 

governing them are briefly as follows: — 

• • 

Dearness Allowance on revised scales of pay. 


Pay Dearness allowance 

Rs. p.m. per month. 

Rs. 

Below 110 28 

1 10— liO ....... 42 

1.50—209 r>4 

210—399 66 

400— .599 70 

600 and above Amount by which pay 

falls short jof Rs. 669- 


Note — No portion of this Dearness Allowance will be treated ai^pay 
for any purpose. 


Those who elect to retain the pre-revised scales of pay will, 
however, continue to be eligible to draw Dearness Allowance at the 
rates in force on 30th June 1959. In their case, the orders treating 
a portion of dearness allowance as pay for certain purposes, will 
continue to apply. The following additional deal ness allowance will 
be admissible to them but no portion of this ^ditional dearness 
allowance will be treated as pay for any purpose:* — * 

Additional Dearness Allowance on prescribed Scale of pay. 


Pay 

Rs. p.m. 

Below 6o . t . 

101 _ 1.-, 9 . , , 

160—244 
245—329 . 

330—514 . . 

• 51.5*and above . 


Additional Dearnesa 
allowance per month 
Rs. 

IS 

32 

34 

46 

66 

70 

Amount by which the 
total of pay plus 
dearne.ss allowance 
includipg dearness 
pa/ falls short of 
Rs. 669. 
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'Compensatory {city) allowance and house rent allowance 

Employees stationed in certain localities are eligible for com- 
pensatory (city) allowance and/or house rent allowance at different 
rates and the eligibility is determined with reference to the place of 
duty. It is also admissible to Government servants whose place of 
duty is Within 8 Km. from the periphery of a qualified city subject 

to certain conditions. 

Children Education Allowance 

Children’s education allowance at the following rates is admis- 
sible to civilians whose pay does not exceed Rs. 349 p.m. and who 
have put in not less than 3 years of service subject to the fulfilment 
of prescribed conditions: — 

Primary classes . * Rs. 10/-p.m. per child 

Si^condary/Higher Secondary classes . Rs. l.>/-p.m. per child 

The total allowance admissible to the Government servant at 
any time should not exceed Rs. .>0 p.m. 

■Re-imbursement of Tuition Fees of Children 

In cases where children’s education allowance is not admissible, 
reimbursement of tuition fees at the rates not exceeding those charged 
in Government or Government aided school is allowed in respect of 
children studying in Middle, High and Higher Secondary schools and 
corresponding classes in technical and vocational school recognised by 
the education authorities of the State Governments. This concession 
is admissible to civilian Government servants drawing pay not excee- 
ding Rs. 6(K»/- p m. subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions. 

HUT {Compensatory) and Winter Allowances 

f 

The hill (compensatory) and winter allowances arc admissible to 
Government servants in certain stations located beyond certain alti- 
tudes (irrespective of whether the station is declared by the State 
Government as hill station or not) subject to the fulfilment of certain 
•conditions. 
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Statement Showing Typical Posts together with the 
Revised Scales of Pay for Civilians Employed with 
the Defence Services Establishments 


Rs. 2000-100-2600 
Chief Scientist. 

Rs. 1800^100-2000 

Chief Surveyor of Works. 
Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments. 

Rs. 1600-100-1800 

Director of Naval Construc- 
tion. 

Rs. 1300-60-1600-100-1800 
Superintending Engineer 
ChFef Statistical Officer. 

Rs. 1300-60-1600 

Superintendent of Develop- 
ment Grade I. 

Deputy Director, Military 
Lands and Cantonments. 
Chief Psychologist. 

Director, Joint Cipher 
Bureau. 

Rs. 1100-50- 1200- 100- 1.-)00 
Principal Scientific Officer. 

Rs. 1100-60-1400 
I^ilm Officer 

Rs. 900-60^250 

Civilian Staff Officer 
Grade I. 

Judge Advocate (Navy). 


Rs. 800-40-1000 

Civilian holding Graded 
Staff Appointment — CSO 11. 
Chief Translation Officer. 

Rs. 700-50-1260 

Senior Scientific Officer. 

Rs. 700-40-1100-50/2-1250 

Executive Engineer (G.Es). 
Surveyor of Works. 

Junior Architect. 

Senior Workshop Officer. 
Director of Music. 

Rs. 740-30-830-35-900 

Civilian holding Graded 

Staff Appointment— C.S.O. 

•• • 

III. 

Rs. 450-26-575-EB-26-650 
Foreman. 

Rs. 400-400-450-30-510-EB-700- 
40-1 100-50/2-1250 
Military Estate Officer. 
Cantonment Executive Officer 
Class I. 

Rs. 400-40-800-60-950 

Senior-ScienfSfic (Officer 
Grade II. 



Rs. 400.4<>0-4i>0-30-600-36-670- 
EB-36-9r)0 

Assistant Executi/e Engineer. 
Assistant Garrison Engineer. 
Assistant Surveyor of Works. 
Workshop Officer Class I. 
Lecturer, National Defence 
Academy. 

Rs. 37()-20.4r)().2,%550 
Store Holder. 

Rs. 35<>-2 o-3(M).30-590-EB-3(‘-8(M>- 
EB-S3<>-3.‘»-9(K> 

Cantonment Executive Officer 
Class n. 

Librarian Grade I. 

Judge Advocate. 

Workshop Officer Class II. 
Assistant Armament Supply 
Officer. 

Rs. 350.2fi-50«»-3«»-590-EB-3U-8<M) 
Civilian Gazetted Officer 
(Stores, Administration etc). 
Naval Dockyard and Fire 
Officer. 

Assistant Naval Store 
Officer 

Farms Officer. 

Translation Officer. 

Junior Psychologist. 

Rs. 350-2.)-57o 

Superintendent, Armed 
Forces Headquarters. 

Rs. 326-15-47.-, -EB-20-fl76 

Crientific Assistant 


Rs. 320-15-630 

PA to Army/Corps Com- 
mander. 

Rs. 336-l.>-426 

Chargeman (Tech.) Grade I. 

Rs. 33-.-15-42.'> 

Store-keeper Grade I. 
Draughtsman Grade I. 

Head Clerk Grade I. 
Assistant Store Holder 
(Ordnance Factories). 

Rs. 2.->()- 10-290-1 .-,-380 

Draughtsman Grade II. 
Chargeman Grade II. 
Store-keeper Grade II. 

Rs. 2 10-10-270-1.5-300-EB-16-460- 
EB-20-.-,30 

Assistant, Armed Forces 
Headquarters. 

Stenographer, Armed Forces 
Headquarters. 

Rs. 210- IO-290-1.->-320-EB-1.)-380. 
Head Clerk Grade II. 

Rs. 200-8-280- 10-300 

Stofe-keeper Grade III. 

Rs. 206-7-240-8-280 

Draughtsman Grade III. 
Supervisor, Technical 
G ade II. 

Estimator Senior. * 

Planner Senior. 

Rate Fixer Senior 
Leadingman. 

Civilian Fire Master. 
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Rs. 175-6-206-7-240 

Draughtsman-Grade IV. 

Rs. 150-5-160-8-240. 

Store-keeper Grade IV. 

Rs. 150-5-1 75-6-205-EB-7-240 
Tele-communication Mech- 
anic. 

Wireless Test Mechanic. 
Instrument Mechanic, Opti- 
cal. 

Instrument Mechanic, Elec- 
trical. 

Instrument Mechanic. 
Toolmaker. 

Crystal Grinder. 

Vehicle Mechanic (A.F.V.) 

Rs. 13<*-5.160-8-200.EB-8-266 
EB-8-280-10— 300 
Upper Division Clerk. 
Stenographer. 

Accountant (U.D.C.). 
Civilian School Master 
(Graduate). 

Laboratory Assistant 

Rs. 110*3-131-4-155-EB-4-176-5- 
180 

Lower Division Clerk. 
Typist. 

Civilian School Master 
(Matriculate). 

Godown keeper. 

Leadfbg Hand. 

Rs. 1 10-3-13 1-4-143-'EB-4-166 
Turner. 

Fitter. 


Electro-depositor 
Electrician M.V. 

Grind^ Precision 
Machinist- 
Pattern Maker. 

Watch Maker. 

Armourer. 

Block Maker. 

Mill Wright. 

Welder Acetylene/Electric. 
Armature Winder. 
Refrigerator Mechanic. 
Vehicle Mechanic. 

Rs. 110-3-131 
Fejro Printer. 

Rs. 100-3-130 
Bricklayer. 

Blacksmith. 

Moulder. 

Tinsmith. 

Coppersmith. 

Engine Driver. 

Hand Engraver. 

Rivetter. 

Sawyer. 

Rs. 8.5-2-95-3-1 lO-EB-3- 128 
Saddler. 

Upholster. 

Driver-i/c-Engine. 

Rs. 75-1 -85.EB-2-})5.EB-3iU0 
Hand Engraver. 
Book-binder. 

Rs. 75-1-8.5.EB-2-95 
Hammerman. * 
Equipment and Boot 
Repairer. , 
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Daftry. 

Blacksmith’s^Striker. 

Jamadar. 

Storeman. 

Dhobi/Washerman 

Barber. 

Vu'caniser. 

Rs. 71-l-80-EB-l-8'>. 

C'*rt Driver. 


Sweeper. 

Orderly (Hospital/Office) 
Mali. 

Cleaner. 

Peon. 

Ward Boy. 

Mazdoor. 

Rs. .->6-1-60 


W^e r Carr ier. __ Boy _ 

BOOKS ON KIlTtARY LAW 

A HANDY GUIDE TO 

INDIAN MILITARY LAW Price : Rs. 10-00 

COMMENTARY ON THE ARMY ACT Price : Rs. 10-50 
THP ARMY ACT, 1950 

(with short notes) Price : Rs. 2-50 
THE ARMY RULES. 1954 

itk short notes) Price : Rs. 2-50 
COURTS OF INQUIRY Price : Rs. 2-00 

SUMMARIES OF EVIDENCE Price : Rs. 2-00 

MILITARY SERVICES, CONDITIONS, 

PRIVILEGES & RESTRICTION Price : Rs. 5-00 

COMMENTARY ON THE 

INDIAN SOLDIERS LITIGATION ACT 

Price : Re. 1-00 

COMMON LAW TERMS & PHRASES 

FOR YOUNG OFFICERS Price : Rs. 1-50 

GUIDE TO COURT-MARSHAL Price : Rs. 5-00 

GUIDE TO CHARGE-SHEET Price : Rs. 2-50 

Order to ' 

GUIDE PUBLICATIONS 

61/19, Ramjas Road, Karolbagh 
NEW DELHI-5 


Phone : 55822 
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Service pensions of Other Ranks, NCOs and JCOj ip all 
the Arms/Services of the Indian Army are 'related to their pay 
jroup, rank and length of service ; and the minimum qualifying 
colour service for earning service pension is 1.) years. The^existing 
Tates of service pension of all ranks are shown below : — 

EXISTING RATES OF SERVICE PENSION 

(under the New Pension Code) 


Rank 


Rates of service pension 

Completed - - 

years of Group Group Group Group Group Groups 
service ‘A’ ‘B' ‘C ‘D’ ‘E’ ‘J^G &H* 


1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

. _ m 

6 

7 

8 


Years 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ Rs. 



p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Sepoy/ 

IT) 

30 

24 

22 

20 

20 

20 

Sowar 

16 

32 

2.5..50 

23.. 50 

21. .50 

20 

20 

and 

17 

34 

27 

25 

23 

21 

20 

equivalent 

IS 

36 

28..50 

26. .50 

24..50 

22..50 

21.50 


19 

3S 

30 

28 


24 

23 


20 

40 

31.50 

29..50 

27..50 

25.50 

24.50 

Naik/Lance 

15 

33 

27 

25 

24 

22 

21 

Dafadar 

16 

35.50 

29 

27 

26 

24 

23 

and 

17 

38 

31 

29 

28 

26 

25 

equivalent 

18 

4^.,50 

33 

31 ' 

30 

28 

27 


19 

43 

35 

33 

32 

30 

29 


20 

45.50 

37 

35 

34 

32 

31 

Havi)dar4 

15 

37 

31 

29 

28 

25 

24 

Dafadar 

16 

39.T3 

33.50 

31.50 

2J.50 

27.50 

26.50 

and * 

17 

42.50 

36 

34 

33 

30 

29 

•equivalcn. 

18 

. 45.25 

38.50 

36.50 

35.50 

• 

32.50 

31.50 


19 # 

48 

41 

39 

38 

35 

34 


20 

.50.75 

43.50 

41.50 

40.50 

37.50 

36.50 


21 

53.60 

46 

44 

Is 

40 

39 
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1 . . 

2 

3 

■i 

6 

6 

00 

' Jemadar 

15 

49 

45 

43 

41 

38 


1(> 

52.50 

48 

46 

44 

41 


17 

o6 

51 

49 

47 

44 


18 

59.60 

64 

52 

60 

47 


19 

63 

67 

66 

53 

50 


20 

66.50 

60 

68 

66 

63 


21 

70 

63 

61 

69 

56 


22 

73.60 

66 

64 

62 

59 


23 

77 

69 

67 

65 

62 


24 

80.60 

72 

70 

68 

65 

1 Subedar/ 

15 

63 

59 

57 

54 

52 

Risaldar 

16 

67.o0 

63 

61 

58 

56 


17 

72 

67 

65 

62 

60 


18 

76.60 

71 

69 

66 

64 


19 

81 

75 

73 

70 

68 


20 

85.50 

79 

77 

74 

72 


21 

90 

83 

81 

78 

76 


22 

94.50 

87 

85 

82 

80 


23 

99 

91 

89 

86 

84 


2*4 ’• 

103.50 

95 

93 

90 

88 


25 

108 

99 

97 

94 

92 


26 

112.50 

103 

101 

98 

96 


27 

117 

107 

105 

102 

100 


28 

121.60 

111 

109 

1 

106 

104 

1 

2 


3- 

4—5—6 


7—8 

Sub. Major/ 

i."). 



101 


101 

Rist Major 

16 



101 


101 


17 



101 


101 


IK 



lOi 


101 


19 



101 


101 


20 



106 


101 


21 



111 


106 


22 

A 



116 


111 


23 



121 


lift 
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1 2 



• 

3— 4— 5—6 

7—8 

24 


126 

121 

25' 


131 

126 

26 


136 

131 

27 


141 

136 

28 


146 

141 

29 


151 

146 

30 


156 

161 

31 


162 

167 

32 


168 

163 


Note : — An ad hoc increase at the following rates is admissible on 


the above rates of pension in addition : — 


Amount of pensin 

Rate of ad hoc increase 
in pension 

Pension upto Rs. 30 p.m. 

Rs. 5 p.m. 

Pension above Rs. 30 but 
not above Rs. 76 p.m. 

Rs. "..50 p.m. 

Pension above Rs. 7 6 but 


not above Rs. 200 p.m. 

Rs. 10 p.m. 

Pension above Rs. 200 p.m. 

Such ad hoc in- 

crease as will bring 
the total pension to 
Rs. 210 p.m. 


Let us help you in solving your 
ADVERTISEMENT problems. 

We manufacture business Gifts for business people* 
i.e.* Purses* Diaries & other gifts 'of Presentation. 

We can suggest you most Economical 
and Effective ways of advertisements. 

Contact : 

International Advertisers 

61/19, W.E.A. Rohtak Road*' 

NEW DELHI-5 
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SCALES OF CLOTHING 

1. All personnel on joining the Army are initially issued free^ 
various items of clothing and necessaries which they are required 
' to wear, as per details given in the attached appendix. These bro* 
adly comprise two sets of uniform. In addition, specific categories 
of personnel like Cooks are provided with special clothing required 
for the performance of their duties. During winter and in high alti- 
tudes, special winter clothing and snow clothing is issued according 
to the height of the regions where the troops are located. 


MAINTENANCE OF CLOTHING 

2 . In peace areas, every individual is granted a clothing allow- 
ance of Rs. p.m. This is meant to defray expenses on the main- 
tenance and up-keep of« various items of personal clothing and 
necessaries. These items are replaced at the prescribed special recovery 
rates which are much less than the payment issue rates or those 
obtaining in the civil market. In the field service areas, however, 
these items are replaced free, and no clothing allowance is granted to 
the individuals for such periods. All itmes of public clothing/winter/ 
snow clothing are always maintained and replaced at the State 
expense. 

SYSTEM OF REPLACEMENT 

3. The Items are inspected periodically by a Survey Board, and 
those found unserviceable are condemmed and replacements provided 
either free or at the special recovery rates as per conditions stated 
above. In field service areas, however, the Officer Commanding of 
the Unit is competent to condemn and replace the articles and no 
regular Survey Boards are held. 
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Item 


Scale 

Shirts Cotton OG 


a 

Trousers Drill OG 

Pr 

2 ’ 

Pantaloons Cotton Cord 

Pr 

1 — For mounted 

Putties SD 

Pr 

personnel. 

1 — For mounted 

Kullahs 


personnel and 
airborne troops 

1 — For mounted 

Headdress (Berets/ Hats/ Pagris) 


personnel. 

O 

Pags Sikhs 


2 

Boots Anket 

Pr 

2 

Shoes Canvas 

Pr . 

1 

Shorts Drill 

Pr 

-> 

Anklets Web 

Pr 

1 

Necessaries (personal clothing) 

Jersey Pullover Woollen OG 


1 

Socks Wool Khaki 


3 

Vests Cotton Knitted Sleeveless white 


2 

Towels Hand Khaki 


2 

Housewife waterproof 


1 

Bags Kit 


1 

Drawers Cotton Short 


2 

Spoons Dessert 


1 

Containers Soap 


r 

Combs Hair 


1 

Kanghas 


1 — For Sikhs only. 

Badges Cap/Pagri 


1 

Line^ Becking 


1 

Buckles for use with TrousCrs/Shorts 


2 

Disc identity aluminium oval/round 


1 ealh 

with Cord (1 metre)* 

Titles Shoulder En)bn>idered/Metal. 


2 each 
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Public Clothing* 


Capes waterproof 

Covers, Waterproof Headgear Large 
Pads Headdiess . 

Smocks, Dension 


1 , 

1 — For Sikhs only. 

1 For Airborne troops 
1 - — do — 


Necessaries Pubiic Ciothing 


Durrie 

Dressing Field 

Gloves, String OG Parachutists 
Badges of rank 
Backing Badge Beret 
Spurs, Jack complete 

Medals/Ribbons 


1 

1 

Pr 1 - For Airborne troops 
As authorised. 

1 

1 — For mounted 
personnel 
As authorised. 


Some Recent Concessions 


Promotion opporlunies 

Junior Commissioned officers 
and non-commissioned officers in 
the Army will have now more 
opportunities of promotion to 
officer rank following the raising 
of quota of promotion for other 
ranks. 

•The annual vacancies in Per- 
manent Regular Commission 
will be filled up oy promotion to 
the extent of 42 per cent as com- 
pared to o’nly 24 per cent in the 
past. 


Junior Commissioned officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
who have acquired special know- 
ledge in their respective fields, 
will continue to be promoted to 
commissioned ranks through 
Special List Commission. The 
number of such Special List offi- 
cers promoted from the ranks 

was l(M18 on December .'ll, 1964. 

* » 

The At my Cadft College, 
which moved from Nowgong to 
the old location of the officers 
training schdol, Poona last year 
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offers training facilities to these 
personnel. 

Travel Concession to Service 
Officers in Operational Areas 

Service officers serving in 
operational areas while proceed- 
ing on annual leave can now 
visit their families at their homes 
or at the places where families 
have been provided with Govern- 
ment accommodation at Govern- 
ment expense. This concession 
of free conveyance on warrant 
will be applicable for both on- 
ward and return journey irres- 
pective of any distance limit. 

Those who opt for this con- 
cession will, however, not be 
eligible for leave travel concession 
under the existing rules. Wives’ 
separate entitlement to leave 
travel concession for the year 
concerned will also lapse in such 
cases. 

Increased Pension far 
Extended Period of 
Service 

It has been decided to give 
increased * pension to s^vice 
personnel below officer rank 
compulsoril/ retained in service 
during the present emergency 
b^ond the existing service limits 
for which maximum rates of 


pension are already laid down. 

The enhanced rate of ^enlion 
will be granted on the basis of 
extended period of service ren- 
dered before or during the 
present emergency in the case of 
personnel, discharged after 
October 26, 1962. For this pur- 
pose, only the service upto the 
date of discharge or termination 
of the present emergency, which- 
ever is earlier, will be taken into 
account. 

Government orders indicating 
the rate of increased pensioiKbr 
each year of the extended service 
for personnel of the various ranks 
have been issued. 

Special Family Pension for 
Defence Pejssonnel Killed 
in Action 

Government of India have 
decided that the families of all 
persons beloi^ging to the Defence 
Forces killed in action on the 
front from August 5, 1965 on- 
wards will be entitled to the 
special family pension equal to 
two-thirds of ttt last pay drawn 
for a period of ^ven years and. 
thereafter at fif^ per cent over 
the existing rate oT special family 
pension applicable to them. These, 
orders will also applicaUe to> 
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■disability pension in respect of 
all j)enons injured in action on 
the front and whose disability is 
hundred per cent. 

Go^'ernment have decided 
that concessions recently announ- 
ced in respect of special family 
pension will also apply to those 
who were killed in action or 
disabled to an extent of 80 per 
cent and above as a result of the 
Chinese aggression in 19(>2. This 
concession is the payment of two- 
thirds of the last pay <jrawn for 
seven years. 

It has also been decided that 
officers whose families have moved 
from certain operational areas 
along the border will be entitled 
to get separation allowance. 
Travel concession will also be 
admissible to the families of both 
officers and personnel in respect 
of such moves. 

Special family allowance for 
wives and children which is now 
admissible at 4.5 per cent of the 
last pay drawn in the case of 
missihg persons has also been 
raised to two-thirds of pay. 
f • 

Rent Concession^. 

Rent concession viz. rent for 
accommodation at 6% of pay for 
iharried ofRcen and 2% of pay 


from single officers which was 
available to officers of and upto 
the rank of Brigadiers was exten- 
ded from the 1st January 1963 
to Major-Generals and equivalent 
ranks in the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

Pay and allowances of Civil 
Government Servants who take 
up Military Service 

In December 1962, Ministry of 
Home Affairs issued orders that 
Civil Government servants (in- 
cluding those on the reserve list) 
who are permitted to take up or 
recalled to military service during 
the present Emergency, would be 
entitled to draw, during military 
service, the civil rates of pay and 
allowances, which would have 
been admissible to them from 
time to time, or the military rates 
of pay and allowances whichever 
arc higher. 

•v 

Promotions, Honorary 
Commissions And Other 
Concessions 

Service Limit relax'ition for 

f 

Acting Promotion^ 

Army officers are eligible for 
acting prom(>tions to higher ranks 
on completion of specified 
periods of minimum servide. It 
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has been decide^ that the mini- 
mum service limits for acting pro- 
motion upto and including the 
rank of Lt.-Q>lonel will not apply 
to officers serving in forward 
areas, acting promotion may be 
made under the orders of the 
Corps Commander or higher 
authorities. Provision has also 
been made for the protection of 
the acting rank for a maximum 
period of 90 days, during periods 
of leave and .temporary attach- 
ment, in certain circumstances. 

Retention in Service of Personnel 

suffering from Pulmonary 

Tuberculosis 

It was decided that Permanent 
Regular Commissioned officers, 
who contract Tuberculosis, the 
disease being attributable to ser- 
vice, may be retained in ‘sheltered’ 
appointment for a period of 5 
years, f)rovided that they are 
cured within a period of Iji months 
from the date of their admission 
in hospital. Similar orders were 
issued for JCOs/ORs/NCsE and 
equivalent ranks in the Navy and 
Air t^orce. The period o&reten- 
tion in ‘slleltered’ appoin^ents 
has now been reduce^) to 3 years 
both for officers an^ Other Ranks 
Honorary Oommissions for JCOs 

JC6s in the Arm^are granted 


Honorary Commission as Lieute- 
nants and Captains twite 'every 
year on Ae occasion of the Re- 
public Day and the Independence 
Day. This enables thelh to get 
higher pay and pension. The 
ceiling for Honorary Commissions 
for Junior Commissioned Officers 
was 30 Honorary Captains Und 
LiO Honorary Lieutenants. This 
has been increased to 40 and 200 
respectively with effect from the 
26th January 1964. * 

In February 1961, serving Non- 
Combatants (Enrolled) Jlt<tlow 
35 years of age, were offered re- 
gular engagement. Since the 
continuous retention of these Non- 
Combatants (Enrolled) has been 
necessitated in the interest of ser- 
vice, it has nci^ ^been decided to 
offer them, regular engagement, 
irrespective of their age, subject 
to the condition that they would 
be retired on completion of 60 
years of age. Grant of regular 
engagements will make the in- 
dividuals eligible for pensionary 
benefits. 

CONCESslc .MS TO Ex- 
INA fERSONNBL 

A sum of Rs. SO laJchs has been 
set aside for grant of further relief 
to certain categories of ex-Indian 
Army personnel, who had joined 
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the INA and who were subse- 
quenUy discharged from service. 
, The relief will be paid at the 
following rales ; — 


Officers ...Rs. 

1,500 

Junior Comm is- 


sioned Officers ... Rs. 

500 

Non-Commissioned 


Officers ... Rs. 

220 

Other Ranks ... Rs. 

160 

Non-Combatants 


(Enrolled) ... Rs., 

c 

120 



The relief is payable also to 
widows or minor children of 
such personnel. 


Revision of Pension of Commis- 
sioned Officers 

• 

On the revision of the scales of 
pay of commissioned officers up 
to certain ranks the rates of pen- 
sions of Second Lieutenant and 
Lieutenant have been increased 
from Rs. 275 to Rs. 300 per month 
of Captain, from Rs. 3.50 to Rs. 
425 pel. month ; of Major from Rs. 
475 to Rs. 5.50 p^r month ; of 
Lieut. Colonel fro^'n Rs. 625 to 
Rs. 675 per moixh; of Colonel 
from Rs. 675 to Rs. 750 per 
month ; and of Brigadier from Rs. 
800 to Rs. 825 per month. The 
orders are effective from 1st 


October 1961 and apply equally 
to officers of the corresponding 
ranks in the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

Family Pension in cases of Death 
of Service Personnel due to 
Causes not Attributable to or 
Aggravated by Military Service 

Based broadly on the decisions 
taken in respect of civilian ser- 
vants of the Cential Government 
a new scheme has been introdu- 
ced with effect from 1st January 
1964, the salient features of which 
are as follows : — 

(a) pension will be payable in 
respect of deceased per- 
sonnel below officer rank 
who have rendered a 
minimum of one year’s 
service ; 

(b) pension will be payable to 
the widow for life ; and, 
on her death, to the 
children, until they reach 
majority or in case of 
daughters until married, if 
earlier ; 

(c) 'the pension will be calcu- 
< lated at certain percentages 

of the pay last drawn, the 
minimim being Rs. 25 
per month and maximum 
being Rs. 150 per month. 
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(d) the pension will be ad- 
missible in*case of death 
in service ; and alsoin case 
of death after retirement, 
if, at the time of death, the 
individual was in receipt 
of pension ; 

(e) personnel below officer 
rank who have completed 
15 years of service have 
been made eligible to a 
special gratuity equal to 
two months* emoluments 
and they will be given an 
option of taking this 
gratuity or surrendering it, 
to obtain benefits under 
the New Scheme ; and 

(f) the increases in the ordi- 
nary family pension in the 
case of Service personnel 

^ below officer rank will be 

reflected in the rates of 
special family pension in 
the lower levels ; the mini- 
mum service pension and 
disability pension of these 
personnel will be Rs. US 
per month (including the 
recently sanctioned ad 
*hoc mcrease). 

Subject t'* payment to Govern- 
ment of two months emolu- 
ments at t|^e time <flf retirement 
or death as the case may be, the 


MINIMUM ARMY PENSION 
TO BE Rs. 26 . . 

It has i>een decided by the 
Government that in all cases of 
Army personnel where tlfs exis- 
ting rate of pension, including 
special disability and special ' 
family pension but excluding i 
the reservists pension as laid 
down in Pension Regulations 
for the Army together with the 
ad hoc increase admissible is 
less than Rs. 25 per month, 
the same shall be raised to Rs. 
25 per* month. These orders 
are made applicable with eSart 
from January 1, 1964. 


New Scheme will apply in respect 
of Permanent Regular Commis- 
sioned officers with less than 10 
years’ service and aW Non-Regular 
officers, who die due to non- 
attributable causes, after render- 
ing a minimum of one year’s 
service. In the case of Permanent 
Regular Cohamissioned officers 
who die after they complete 10 
years’ service, the existing orders 
regarding payment of ordinary 
family pensioni^or life to the 
widow plus Chiluren’s Allowance 
at the rate of Rsi|240 per annum 
per child, will ccntinuerto remain 
in force, as they are more libe- 
ral. 
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Concessions to personnel repor- 
ted missing or taken prisoners 
6f ^ar who becapte due for 
retirement or discharge. 


Rules in force were relaxed in 
the case of personnel who com- 
pleted their prescribed age/ser- 
▼ice-t3nure limit for retirement of 
periods of engagement while held 
as prisoners of war in enemy hands 
or while reported as missing, 
during the recent operations. 
Those reported as missing were 
retained in service upto a maxi- 
mum period of six months from 
the* date of such report. Imme- 
diately, on completion of the 
necessary formalities they were 
granted leave pending retirement 
or discharge, to the extent admis- 
sible under the rules, such period 


their retirement or discharge. 
Subsequently, they were granted 
leave pending retirement or 
discharge as in the case of persons 
who were reported missing. 

Grant of relief to pensioners of 
the Armed Forces in receipt of 
small pensions 

On the analogy of the orders 
on the civil side, the following 
ad hoc increases in pensions were 
sanctioned to Defence Services 
pensioners w.e.f. 1st October 
1963. 

Pensionary benefits for ex-Ser- 
vice personnel re-enrolled in the 
Indian Army during the emer- 
gency. 

The pensionary benefits ad- 
missible to ex- Service personnel 


Amount of Pension . Rate of ad hoc increase in 

Pension 

Pension upto Rs. 30-00 per month Rs. 3-00 p. m. 

Above Rs. 30.00 but not above Rs. 75.00 p. m. Rs, 7.50 p.m. 

Above Rs. 75.00 but not above Rs- 200.00 p.*m. Rs. 10.00 p. m. 

Above Rs. 200 00 p. m. Such amount as will bring the 

total Pension to Rs. 210 p. m. 


beidg * treated as extension of 
service. 

Those, taken j/isoners of war, 
were retained ini service for the 
period of \heir«<»ptivity and for 
one month thereafter, for comple- 
tion of formalities connected with 


(Other Ranks) who are re- 
enrolled or re-employed during 
the prc.scnt emergenoy on short 
service engagement, were finalised 
during the last year. Brielly, those 
who were discharged with or 
without a gratuity, can count 
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their previous pensionable service 
rendered on regular engagement 
for pensionary awards; if they 
do not elect to do so, a special 
gratuity for the period of re- 
employed seivice at the scale of 
15 days pay for each completed 
year, will be admissible. However, 
persons who were discharged 
from service with pension, will 
continue to draw their pension 
in addition to pay and the service 
rendered in the engagement du- 
ring the emergency, will not be 
allowed to count for enhancement 
of pension. 

Payment of family gratuities to 
the heirs of individuals : repor- 
ted missing in operations 

Payment of family gratuity, at 
the rates and under the condi- 
tions laid down in the Pension 
Regulations, was authorised to 
eligible heirs of officers and men 
who wert; reported missing and 
who were presumed to hate been 
killed in action, or to have died of 
wounds received in action. 

Admissibility of pensionary 
avAjrds* to validly adapted 
children •of deceased Aj^med 
Forces f rsonml 

In September 1961, orders were 
issued to tilie effect that validly 
adopted children wot^d be treat- 


ed at par with legitimate children 
for the grant of child and/or edu- 
cation allowance in respect of 
oflBcers and family pension and 
child allowance in respect ^f per- 
sonnel below commissioned rank. 

New Scheme for the Grant 
of Ordinary Family Pension w 
widows and Children of certain 
categories of Army Personnel. 

A new scheme for the grant of 
ordinary family pension to the 
widows aand children of certain 
categories of Army personne^ho 
die while in service or after retire- 
ment with a retiring or disability 
pension on account of causes 
which are neither attributable nor 
aggravated by service has been 
made applicable with effect from 
January 1, 1964. 

Under the new scheme, a 
family pension will be admissible 
to the widows for life and on her 
death to th^ children until they 
reach majority or until marriage 
if earlier in case of daughters. 
The family pension will a(sot)e 
admissible in on" of an indivi- 
dual who dies while in service 
after completing at least one 
year’s continuqus seiVice. The 
minimum family pension is Rs. 
26 per month while the maximum 
limit is Rs. 150. 
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Individuals in service on Dec- 
ember 31, 1963 and who wish to 
* 

be governed by the existing family 
pensionary benefits were required 
to exercise their option not later 
than October 13, 1964. JCOs, 
ORs, NCOS who have earlier 
elected to be governed by the old 
Pension Code will be eligible for 
the benefit of the new scheme 
only if they now opt in favour of 
the new Pension Code as a whole 
and exqrcise such option before 
October 13, 1964, 

Grant of Family Gratuity to 
Parents of Deceased Commis- 
sioned Officers 

Government have now deci- 
ded that, with effect from August 
6, 196.1, if a Commissioned Offi- 
cer who dies. its. the specified 
circumstances does not leave 
behind a widow or children 
eligible for special family pension 
and children’s allowance respec- 
tively, his parents shall also be 
granted gratuity at •")**% of the 
prescribed rute.>, without apply- 
ing the means test. 

Under the eri.ting orders, a 
lump sum gratuijv \arying accor- 
ding to tank ^ granted, in 
addition to special family pension 
to the widow of an Indian 
Commissioned Officer who dies 


in certain specified circumstancea. 
and if the officel leaves no widow 
eligible for pension, it is paid at 
50% of the rate to his child/child- 
ren eligible for children’s allow- 
ance. 

Special Family Pension to 
Widows 

It has been decided that 
widows of Defence Services per- 
sonnel below officer rank, in 
receipt of another pension from 
the Government or in Govern- 
ment employment, shall not be 
debarred from the payment of 
special family pension on that 
account, subject to the condition 
that no two pensions in respect 
of the same person shall be ad- 
missible. 

These orders took effect from 
October 15, IQb"). 

No arrears for periods prior 
to the date of issue of the 
Government orders will be 
payable. 

Medical Fai iluies to Families 
of Servii e Personnel 

I 

TKe families of Service per- 
son nfl requiring tre'atment for 
Tuberculosis, Leprosy, Para- 
plegia and tl^se in need of arti- 
ficial limbs can be provided 
financial assistance from the fund 
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4he disposal of Minister of 
Health for this pdrpose. 

All cases of financial assis- 
tance for treatment of T.B. in 
respect of families of serving per- 
sonnel should be forwarded to 
Army HQ AG’s Branch/PS-5. 
Similar requests in case of fami- 
lies of service personnel who 
died in action, should be for- 
warded to the Director General, 
Armed Forces Medical Services, 
Ministry of Defence, New 
Delhi. 

Financial assistance required 
in respect of the families of ser- 
vice personnel as well as for 
families of those who died in 
action for treatment of Leprosy 
and Paraplegia should also be 
referred to the Director General, 
Armed Forces Medical Services. 

All requests for provision of 
artificial limbs, should be made 
to Army HQ, AG’s Branch 
<PS.5). 

New Pension Decisioti for 
Other Ranks 

G(fvernment recently anno- 
tinced certain pensionary conces- 
sions in ..spect of .oersonnel 
of the Defence Servjpes t-i^lcd in 
action on the front or injured in 
the operations against Pakistan 


on or after August 5, 1965. 

It has further been’debided 

4 

that in respect of personnel below 
commissioned rank, where the 
special family pensionary *a wards 
and the disabilty pension payable 
in accordance with the earlier 
decision are less than one *and a 
half times the awards admissible 
under the pension Regulations, 
payment will be made at one and 
a half times the rates laid down 
in the Regulations plus* ad hoc 
increase^ if admissible, subject 
to the condition that*in no case 
does the total exceed the^sic 
pay last drawn by the deceased 
or disabled person. 

Compensation in Lieu of cloth- 
ings and Necessaries of Army 
Perjpnnel 

As per the existing regula- 
tions, a serving JCO, other rank 
and non-combatant enrolled, on 
demise in peace area is compen- 
sated by crediting to his estate 
the sale proceeds of the arti- 
cles of clothing and necessaries 
to which lie would have normally 
been entitled t</. had he been 
discharged on ^e date of his 
demise. 

No such provision, however, 
existed in respect of personnel 
who die or are k*}Ued in the then* 
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tre of operations. It has now 
been decided to compensate such 
pertonhel with three years’ ser- 
vice or more to the extent of 
Rs. 80/^-, Personnel with more 
than 12 month’s service will be 
paid Rs. 40/-. 

the above concession has 
been given with effect from Jan- 
uary 1, 196.5. 

^Civil Appointment 

It has been decided that for 
the purpose of appointment in 
civil jobs in Government establish- 
ments and public undertakings, 
the normal medical standard 
will not be applied to Service 
personnel who are wounded in 
action and if later discharged 
from the service.' 

Such personnel will be consi- 
dered for appointment in civil 
jobs on the basis of their func- 
tional capacity with due regard 
to the nature and degree of their 
disability. 

The above 6j ci-sion has been 
taken by the Government with 
a view to provide all necessary 
facilities to slilh personnel to 
establish themselves and earn a 
livelihood in civil life. 


Defence Services Personnet 
Presumed Dead During 1962“ 

, Operations 

L.f.C. To Settle Claims 

The Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration of India have agreed to 
settle the claims in respect of 
Defence Services personnel who 
have been officially presumed' 
dead during the period 8-9-62 to 
31-3-63 after being declared as 
missing in operations in NEFA 
and Ladakh. 

If the insurance policy is a 
multi-purpose policy, the L.I.C. 
would make payment in accor- 
dance with the terms of the 
policy. In the case of whole life 
or endowment assurance poli- 
cies, the total amount will be paid 
immediately if the grossed up 
amount is Rs KHMMi/- or less. 
If the grossed up amount exceeds 
Rs. an initial sum of 

Rs. 10,0(M> plus annual instal- 
ments of Ri. 10,000/- each for 
a maximum period of 7 years 
from the presumed date of death 
will be paid subject to the con- 
dition that the total pryment 
does not exceed 90%^ of the gros- 
sed up amount. The balance of 
the amount due will be paid after 
7 years whe^ only, death accor- 
ding to law can be presumed. 



Payments in accordance with 
the agreement reached will Jbe 
made by the L.I.t. only^ to the 
wife and/or children who are 
the nominees or assignees of the 
policies. The beneficiaries will 
indemnify Government for the 
amount received and the interest 
thereon, if the insured returns 
alive subsequently. The Govern- 
ment in turn has executed a 
general agreement indemnifying 

WELFARE 

INDIAN SOLDIERS', SAILORS’ 
AND AIRMEN’S BOARD 

The Indian Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Board, which is 
responsible for laying down the 
general policy with regard to mat- 
ters affecting the families of ex- 
Servicemen, as also those of ser- 
ving and deceased personnel has 
recently been reconstituted, 
providing greater representation 
for the States and for senior ex- 
Service officers. 

The Board has been reconstitu- 
ted to provide greater representa- 
tion to the States and ex-service 
personnel. 

The reconstituted Boardf with 
the Defence Minister as (Shair- 
wan, consists of 37 members. It 
includes two mem^rs of Lot 
Sabha, one^f Rajya Sabha, four 


the L.I.C. 

All persons affected are requi- 
red to apply to Array Headquar- 
ters, AG’s Branch-Org. E (BR 
& C), with the* insurance, policy 
in original and other relevant 
panticulars of the insurant, in 
accordance with a communi- 
cation in this regard which is 
being issued to them by Army 
Headquarters. 

MEASURES 

ex-Gene^als, two ex-Admirals and 
1.5 representatives of the States. 

The Board lays down**^the 
general policy on matters affec- 
ting the welfare of ex-servicemei^ 
and families of serving and 
deceased personnel. It also co- 
ordinates the work of State Boards 
and exercises dveAall supervision 
and budgetary control over the 
District Boards. 

The following steps have been 
taken to strengthen and revitalise 
the Soldiers’. Sailors’ and Air- 
men’s Board organisation : — 

(i) Five new Distrit^ Sol- 
diers’, jailors’ and Air- 
men’s hoards have been 
started,! at Alwar, Sikar, 
Churu.i and . Kota in 
Rajasthan and Mahasu in 
the Himachal Pradesh. 

A 
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(ii) Three Class II District 
Soldiers’, Sailor’s and 
. Airmen’s Boards, viz. 
Aijal and, Shillong in 
Assam and Rewa in 
'Madhya Pradesh, have 
been upgraded to Cla<:s I. 

<iii;| 61 posts of welfare 

workers have been sanc- 
tioned in the States of 
Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Madras, Maharashtra 
,and Uttar Pradesh on 

an experimental basis to 
attend to the welfare of 
ex-servicemen. 

(iv) The State Governments 

have been requested to 
appoint wholetime offi- 
cers as Secretaries of the 
State Boards in place of 
part-time ' • or ex-officio 
Secretaries and also to 
revitalise the District 
Boards in the State. 

<v) In response to requests 

made by the Central 
Government to all State 
Governments/U n i o n 
Territories, the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ /and Airmen’s 
Board onanisation has 
been madt* permanent in 
eight States and three 
Union Territories, viz. 

tl 


Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, ^ Kerala, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal, Himachal Pra- 
desh, Manipur and 
Tripura. The Govern- 
ment of Gujarat and 
the Delhi Administra- 
tion have accepted the 
proposal in principle. 
Final replies from the 
remaining State Govern- 
ments are awaited. 

(vi) Additional staff has been 
sanctioned in a number 
of District Soldiers’, 
Sailors' and Airmen’s 
Boards, particularly in 
Punjab and Rajasthan, 
where recruitment is 
heavy. 

DISTRICT SOLDIERS’, 
SAILORS’ AND AIRMEN'S 
BOARDS 

(i) Grade II District Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Boards 
have bcfn established at Alwar, 
Sikar, Churu and Kotah in Rajas- 
than, while the formation of 
Grade III Boards at Mahasu and 
Kinnaur in Himachal Pradesh has 
been si>nctioned. 

(ii) Grade II BoaiMs at Aijal 
in Assam and Rewa in Madhya 
Pradesh have , been upgraded to 
Grade I and the Gradb III Board 
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at Shillong in Assam lias been 
upgraded to Grade II. 

(iii) The Governments of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Kerala, 
Mysore,. Rajasthan, West Bengal 
and Tripura have issued orders 
making the Boards in those States 
‘permanent’. The Governments 
of Gujarat and Punjab have also 


agreed to take similar action. 

It has been decided tq appoint 
61 welfare workers, as an experi*^ 
mental measure, in some of the 
Boards functioning in^ Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Madras 
and Uttar Pradesh, to serve as a 
link between the Boards apd the 
ex-Servicemen. 


HOMES FOR JUNIOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 
OTHER RANKS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


The Army Headquarters have 
today 31 projects in hand for pro- 
viding residential accommodation 
to nearly 6,000 married Junior 
Commissioned Officers, other 
ranks and their separated families. 

Nine of these projects are in 
U.P., six in Punjab, four each 
in Bengal and Maharaslitra, three 
in Delhi, two in Mysore, and 
one each in Madras, Assam and 
Andhra. 

The housing projects which 
are under different stages of 
construction will reduce to some 
extent tl]p acute shortage of 
accommodation existing at 
present. 

A proposal fo» ccnsiruction 
-of about 7* 006 additional quarters 


for married Junior Commissioned 
Officen and other ranks and 
their families is also bein^^ exa- 
mined. 

Accommodation for married 
Junior Commissioned Officers 
will provide three rooms, a 
kitchen and a bath, and will 
cover a plinth *area of 1,010 
square feet while the quarters 
for married Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Jawans will have 
two rooms ^ with a plinth area 
of 682 square feet. 

The cities covered by these 
projects are : Aundh, Ambala, 
Bangalore, Barrackpore, Bombay, 
Bareilly, Calcutta, Delhi, Dev- 
lali, Jullunlur, Lucknow, 
Madras, Meerut, Nabha, Poona, 
Pathankot, Patiala, Sangrur, 
Secunderabad,,and Shillong. 



WELFARE FUNDS 


(i) Armed Forces Reconstruction 
Fund 

A sum of Rs. 4 lakhs has been 
allotted firom the Armed Forces 
Reconstruction Fund to the three 
Services Headquarters for the 
provision of amenities to serving 
personnel and for other welfare 
schemes. 

(ii) Armed Forces Benevolent 
Fund 

r 

A sum of Rs. 2 lakhs, ^ repre- 
senting the grants for the years 
196>S3 and 1963-64, has been 
allotted to the three Services 
Headquarters. 

(iii) Military Nurses Benevolent 
Fund 

A grant of Rs."2,il20 was made 
from this Fund to ex-nursing 
sisters who were in distress. 

(iv) Indian Gorkha Ex-Servicemen 
Welfare Fund 

The Committee of Administra- 
tion of the Indian Gorkha ex- 
• ^ 

Servicemen’s Welfare Fund sanc- 
tioned Rs. ir>,000 ^ stipends for 
school education, IRs. as 

stipends for higher education and 
Rs. 3,780 as contingent grants for 
affiliated organisations. 


^lag Day Funds 

The collections on the Flag 
Days in 1961 and 1962 were 
Rs. 13,69,599.76 and Rs. 
18,40,828.94 respectively. 

(vi) Indian Soldiers*. Sailors, and 
’ Airmen's Board Fund 

A sum ofRs. 19,996.98 was 
paid during 1963 as special pen- 
sions to ex-Servicemen blinded 
during World Wars I and II, 
operations in Jammu and Kash- 
mir and Hyderabad Police Action. 

(ii) Army Relief Fund 

During the period up to the 
31st December 1963, relief grants 
of Rs. 1,55,000.00 and Rs. 
11,87,744.23 from this Fund 
were remitted to families of 
(i) Officers and (ii) JCOs, ORs 
and Non-Combatants (Enrolled) 
respectively. 

Resettlement of Ex-Servicemen 

In recognition of the services 
rendered by the Armed Forces 
personnel during the present 
Emergency, various State Govern- 
ments and Administrations of 
Union Territories have reserved 
lands for allotment to sdrving and 
ex-Armed Forces personnel, in- 
cluding their families and depen- 
dents. 
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* RECRUITING OFFICES 

The following are the recruiting offic^ where one can get him- 
self enrolled. 


ARMY-NAVY 


JuUundur 

Bareilly 

5ubbulpor» 

Jammu 

Patna 

Indore 

Srinagar 

Ranchi 

Secunderabad 

Palampur 

Varanasi 

Akola 

Amritsar 

Cuttack 

Aurangabad 

Hamirpur 

Muzaffarpur 

Bilaspur 

Ambala 

Berhampur 

Poona 

Patiala 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Ferozepore 

Gauhati 

Ahmedabad 

Ludhiana 

Shillong 

Kolhapur 

Simla 

Tezpur 

Belgaunj 

Delhi 

Silchar 

Satara 

Rohtak 

Jorhat 

Rajkot 

Gurgaon 

Jalpaiguri 

Bangalore 

Agra 

Murshidabad 

Guntur 

Gwalior 

Ajmer 

Madras 

Charkhi-Dadri 

Jodhpur 

Ernakulam 

Hissar 

Jhunjhunu 

Visakhapatnam 

Trichinopoly 

Lucknow 

Bikaner 

Meerut 

Kotah 

Madurai 

Almora 

Alwar 

Calicut 

kansdowne 

Udaipur 

Kunraghat 

Bulandshahr 

Mainpuri 

Nagpur 

, Ghoom 

Any visiting Army 

Recruitiug Officer, 

Air Force Recruiting 

er, paid recruiter or civil official in 
actfid for any further information. 

the area can al>o be 


*For Air Force Recruuing Offices 
See pp* 399. 



SEVENTEEN 


COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Service Career 

One»of the main problems con- 
fronting parents and guardians 
these days is the choice of a career 
for their sons and wards. There 
are many trades, professions and 
services ^hich offer opportunities 
for advancement in life. But the 
problem is ''to determine which 
woutd'be the most suitable career. 

Unless a boy shows remarkable 
precocity and, as he advances in 
age, gives a definite indication of 
his bent of mind, parents cannot 
take a firm decision, regarding his 
future. Often, therefore, it is a 
plunge in the dark or a recourse 
to the method of t/ial and error. 
They set the boy on a particular 
course, leaving the rest to luck 
and to his own resourcefulness or 
try him out in various jobs until 
he fiqds ^ the one that suits him. 
But that does not aljvays happen 
and he may continue to be a 
square peg in a roufnd hole all his 
life. 

In India’s E>efence Services, 
however, this uncertainty is 


obviated. Each boy selected for a 
commission has his potentialities 
fully tested by experts. The tests 
are designed in such a way that 
the boy’s normal self expresses 
itself in a natural and uninhibited 
manner. 

The tests have been tried out 
over a number of years and are 
being constantly reviewed in the 
light of the experience already 
gained. The aim naturally is to 
get the best material for the officer 
ranks of the Armed Forces, as 
well as to ensure that those who 
set out on a career in the Army 
or the Navy or the Air Force, do 
not feel out of place, but are 
happy and confident of themselves 
and have a love for the Service 
of their choice. 

Cadets for the Service are 
selected, in most cases, while they 
are still, young and their fnind'and 
character aie just beginning to 

I 

take firm shape. There is, there- 
fore, the advantage that if a boy 
has the necessary aptitivlc he can 
easily be moulded to fit into the 
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role of an officer in any of the 
three Armed Forces. 

Scope For Varied Talent 

Apart from a choice between 
the three Services — Army, Navy 
and Air Force — there is, within 
each Service, a wide variety of 
careers and any boy should in 
most cases be able to join the one 
he likes most and for which he is 
best equipped. In the Army alone 
there are a dozen branches offering 
scope for varied types of talent. 
Similar opportunities exist in the 
Navy and the Air Force. 

Recruitment to the officer cadre 
of the three Services is open to all 
unmarried male citizens (exclud- 
ing widowers and divorcees) of 
India, Gorkha subjects of Nepal 
and subjects of Sikkim. Non- 
Gorkha citizens of Nepal can also 
be considered for recruitment, 
subject to a certificate of eligibility 
being is'sued in their favour by the 
Government of India. 

The preliminary examination 
for entry into the three Services 
is held by the Union Public Ser- 
vice*Conunission. This is designed 
to assess the academic qi^^lifica- 
tions of buys and is qf a standard 
that they should, i^ithin the speci- 
fied age group, normally reach. 
As academic qualifications pro- 


vide the basis on which the super- 
structure of training is sjabse- 
quentiy built, this examination 
is an essential part of the selection 
tests for commissions -^in the 
Armed Forces. 

* In the Air Force, for the Ac- 
counts and Education Branches, 
married candidates are eligible if 
they possess qualifications for 
which age-limits are relaxed be- 
yond 25 years, but for the Techni- 
cal Branch marriage is no bar. 

Thcj)resent-day Armed Forces 
in India are built on the principle 
that soldierly qualities atb^not 
the monopoly of any particular 
class or community. Everyone 
is eligible to apply for a commis- 
sion, irrespective of the class, 
community or State to which he 
belongs. 

In this chapter are given the 
broad outlines of the selection 
methods, of the training given to 
would-be officers of the Armed 
Forces and of the post-commission 
life in the three Services. More 
details, however, can be obtained 
from any Recruiting Office or 
from the headquarters of the 
Service concerned. 

Mode of Adi^jlission to N.D.A. 

The main channel for entry 
into the comiflyssioned ranks of 
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India’s Armed Forces . is the 
National . Defence Academy at 
•Kharakvasla, near podha. The 
large majority of officers now in 
the Army* Navy and Air Force 
are the products of this premier 
inter-Services training institution! 

The I^ational Defence Academy 
is an inter-Services institution 
which imparts to cadets of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force that 
broad general education and Ser- 
vice training which are essential 
before they proceed to th^r res- 
pective Ser(rice institutions to 
compete thei*- military training 
and become commissioned officers 
in the Armed Forces of India. 

The aim of training at the 
National Defence Academy is to 
develop in all cadet;^ the highest 
standard of moral and physical 
qualities, to develop those charac- 
teristics of leadership which are 
essential for an officer of the 
Armed Forces and to bring them 
to that standard of general 
academic education so necessary 
in th^ rapidly advancing technical 
world. 

The Defence Academy gives 
combined preliminary training 
to cadets of the tt^n^e Services for 
a period of three years. On pass- 
ing out from the N^D.A., Army 
oadets go to the Indian Military 


Academy, Naval cadets to the 
Cadets* Tf^ning Ship and Air 
Force cadets to the Air Force 
Flying College, Jodhpur. 

The first step, therefore, for 
getting a commission in the Armed 
Forces is admission to the Defence 
Academy. There are direct 
entries into the Indian Military 
Academy and the training estab- 
lishments of the Navy and the Air 
Force. These are dealt with 
elsewhere 

Selection of Cadets 

The process of selecting cadets 
for the National Defence Academy 
has three phases, namely ; — 

(a) a written examination held 
by the Union Public Ser- 
vice Commission, 

(b) an interview consisting 
of “officers’ potentialities 
tests’’ held by a Services 
Selection Board, and 

(c) a medical examination by 
a Services Medical Board. 

The main purpose of tfip written 
test is t& ascertain the academic 
attainments of boys betore their 
other qualities are determined. 
There are four papers for the 
test, viz., English, Genial know- 
ledge (Currenj Affairs & History 
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and Science & Geography), 
Mathematics (Part I) and'Mathe- 
matics (Part II), carrying a 
maximum of 900 marks. 

Cadets are admitted to the 
Academy every six months, a new 
course commencing in January 
and July every year. 

About a year before the com- 
mencement of a course, a brief 
notice appears in the newspapers 
and a detailed notification in the 
Government of India Gazette, 
giving information about the 
entrance examination to be held 
by the U.P.S.C. six months later 
at Ahmcdabad, Allahabad, 
Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cuttack, Delhi, Hydera- 
bad, Jaipur, Madras, Nagpur, 
Patiala, Patna, Shillong, Sri- 
nagar, Jammu and Trivandrum, 
Copies of the Gazette Notification, 
the application forms and all the 
connected papers can be had 
thereafter from the Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission, 
Dhol^ur ^ouse. New Delhi-11, 
on payment of a fee of Re. ^ by 
Money Grder (to be adjusted to- 
wards the fees later on> oi from 
the Military Sub-Area Head- 
quarters, R^ruiting Officers and 
^.C.C. Units free of charge. 


Eligibility Conditions 

The chiePconditions of eligibility 
of a candidate for the entrance 
examination are as follows : 

• (a) Should be an unmarried 
male and be a citizan of 
India or a subject of Sikkim 
or Nepal or have migrated 
from Pakistan to settle 
down in India. 

• 

(b) Should be 15 years of age, 
|nd not more than 17 
years on the first day of the 
month in which the course 
commences. 

(c) Should have passed the 
Matriculation or any 
equivalent examination 
(which includes the tenth- 
class examination in a 
school which prepares stu- 
dents for the Higher Secon- 
dary Examination or the 
Indian School Certificate 
Examination). Those who 
have appeared or intend 
to appear for the said 
examit .i^ions will be 
considered for selection, 
subject to their passing 
the exajninatipn before 
joining the Academy. 1 

• 

For a boy who has reached thi^ 
educational standard and has been 
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taking a reasonable interest in 
current affairs, thf U.P.S.C. exa- 
mination should not present any 
difficulty. In fact, about 1,000 
candidates go through this exami- 
nation successfully every six 
months. No other single exami- 
nation held by the U.P.S.C. offers 
scope for so many at a time. 

A candidate is required to pay 
a fee of Rs. 37.50 (Rs. 9.37 in the 
case of one belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes) with the application. A 
refund of Rs. 30.00 (Rs. 7..50 in 
the case of one belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes or Scheduled 
Tribes) is, however, made to a 
candidate who obtains 30 per cent 
or more marks in the aggregate of 
the written examination. No re- 
fund is admissible if a candidate is 
provisionally admitted to the exa- 
mination but subsequently his 
candidature is cancelled for not 
fulfilling any of the conditions. 

A candidate who has*taken a 
previous Defence Academy exa- 
mination and wishes to appear at 
a subsequent Academy examina- 
tion shoul^ submit his application 
by the prescribed date Without 
waiting ior^he result of the former 
examination. If he is selected for 
the previous course, his candi- 
dature for the subsequent exami- 
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nation is cancelled and the fee 
refunded to him in full. 

Services Selection Board 

The second stage in the selection 
of candidates .for the l^ational 
Defence Academy is a series of 
tests held by the Services Selection 
Board. Candidates who qbtain 
not less than the prescribed quali- 
fying marks at the written exami- 
nation are called before the Board 
in batches of approximately 36 
each. On arrival at the .station, 
they are received by a member of 
the Boaf^d’s staff, whp arranges 
for transport. Suitable ari^Qge- 
ments are made for the comfort- 
able accommodation of candidates 
and for the supply of wholesome 
food to them. There is also pro- 
vision for recreation in the shape 
of indoor gam^s ^and a reading 
room. Candidates are paid trave- 
lling allowance for their journey 
to and from the place of interview 
on their iij’st appearance. 

To start with, the President of 
the Board talks to all the candi- 
dates and briefly explains to them 
the testing procedure to beJbllow- 
ed. This address gives a clear 
picture of all the things that 
candidates ar& required to do 
during the perhfl of* their stay, 
which lasts approximately four 
days. 
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When the test starts, each candi- 
date is observed independently in 
the various test situations by three 
members. . A candidate is re- 
quired to fill up a questionnaire to 
give information about the schoo.s 
he has attended, the examina- 
tions he has passed, the garnet 
he plays, any hobbies he may 
have, and any extra-curricular 
activities in which he takes part. 
The questionnaire is intended to 
give a complete picture of the 
candidate's antecedents till the 
time he appears before the 
Board. 

Simple Intelligence Tests 

Next come a couple of intelli- 
gence tests held by the first mem- 
ber. These do not require any 
special preparation or studs . 
They are not tests of knowledge. 
The first test is to find out whether 
the candidate can appreciate and 
see the relationship between diffe- 
rent things within a given time. 
For example, he may be given 
these five words : apple, banana, 
mango, melon and red. He is told 
that in this list of words there is 
one word which is not of the same 
type as the others and he has to 
find out what this word is. "Red” 
obviously is the w<>rd; it is a col- 
on r, while the remaining words 
are the names of fruits. It is there- 


fore, not of the same typs as the 
rest. It will be noticed from this 
example that no special know- 
ledge is required to answer this 
question. 

The second test differs from 
the first inasmuch as it does not 
use any words. Instead of words, 
diagrams are used. The principle, 
however, remains the same. For 
example, the candidate may be 
presented with four triangles and 
a rectangle, all in one row, and 
asked to point out the figure which 
is different from the others. 

The above are two simple 
examples. The test consists of 
several questions of this type 

Revelation of Inner Self 

The next stage for testing con- 
sists of a number of words shown 
one after the other to the candi- 
date. He is asked to write the first 
thought that comes to his mind 
as soon as the word is expbsed to 
him, ana he has to jot down his 
answers within a given time. In 
a similar manner, he is shown a 
number of pictures and asked to 
write a small story on each within 
a given time. From all these 
answers, together with fhe results 
of the intelligence tests and the 
questionnaire, i member of the 
Board can make an e^itimate of 



•any special qualities which the 
candidate may ppssess. 

The principle that lies behind 
the tests in which words and 
pictures are used is that when a 
vague y situation is presented to 
anyone he sees it in the light of 
his own interest, temperament or 
mental make-up. To give a simple 
example, if ten people are asked 
to look at a passing cloud, it will 
appear different to all of them. 
If a man is a shepherd, the cloud 
may look like a sheep to him. 
Another person, perhaps a poet, 
may see in the cloud a beautiful 
article or person. Although all 
of them see the same cloud, it 
appears different in form and 
content to different persons. It 
is because each one of them pro- 
jects his inner wishes, knowledge 
and experience on to the cloud. 
In answering these tests, there- 
fore, the candidate reveals his 
own inner self. 

The second member of the 
Board splits candidates into 
groups of eight or ten. He makes 
them work as a part of the group 
as , als(^ Individually, mostly 
out of doors. They are%sked to 
take 4 )art in a group di^ussion 
and to plan, as a <!n>up, solution 
to a problem of a practical nature 
given to ^em. 


Most of the other tests consist 
of a fairly heavy object being 
carried over a number <of pbsta- 
cles by the group, and for these ^ 
tests candidates have to work as 
a group and not individually. 
There are also a few situations in 
Which each candidate has to work 
all by himself. For examinle, he 
is asked to give a small lecture, 
to cross certain obstacles and to 
solve a practical problem with 
the help of a few workers who 
are there to assist him. • 

Qualities of Leadership 

Through these tests the ^ard 
is really looking for qualities of 
leadership in the candidate. They 
want to see whether the candi- 
date has ideas for solving prob- 
lems, can influence and persuade 
his group to* adcept his solution 
and can work as a member of the 
team and put his own shoulder to 
the wheel while the problem is 
being solved. In other words, they 
try to find out whether the candi- 
date has qualities of clear think- 
ing, hard work, co-operation, 
resourcefuln'*ss, courage,*determi- 
nation and initiative. 

The third member of the 
Board who w itches 4he candidate 
is a senior officer. He interviews 
him in a forn^l manner. He talks 
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to him about his interests, hobbies, 
games and general knowledge. 
In the^ interview, both what is 
said and how it is said are equally 
important. The interviewing 
officer drans his cqnclusion not 
only from the answers to his 
questions but also from the entire* 
manner and behaviour of the can- 
didate. He observes whether the 
candidate is cheerful, confident, 
self-possessed, and clear in his 
thinking and has a quick grasp 
of things. . 

After the candidate has been 

O 

watched by all the three mem- 
bers, Inly get together and discuss 
in a final conference what they 
had observed about him. At the 
end of this discussion, the final 
marks which he scores at the 
Selection Board arc assessed out 
of a maximum of- marks. 

Final Selection 

The marks obtained by each 
candidate at the U.P.S.C. exa- 
mination and at the Selection 
Board are then added up and a 
merit list is prepared on the basis 
of the total number of marks 
secured by candidates. Final 
selection is made from this list, 
depending on thet number of 
vacancies available. Successful 
candidates have to be physically 


fit according to the medical stan~ 
dards laid down for each Service. 

Allotment to the three Servi- 
ces is made on the basis of the- 
order of preference given by can- 
didates in their application forms, 
subject to their suitability. For 
selection in the Air Force, candi- 
date.s have to pass a further test 
known as the ‘pilot aptitude test’. 

Combined Basic Training 

The three years spent by 
cadets at the National Defence 
Academy are perhaps the most 
mcmoiabic period in their lives. 
Here are laid the foundations for 
a career in the Army, Navy or Air 
Force. The feeling that they are 
preparing to join an esteemed 
brotherhood, cither as soldiers or 
sailors or airmen, gives boys a 
sense of pride. The Academy 
badge is common to the three 
Services and. even though repla- 
ced later by other badges, it 
remains a link between iilliccrs 
of the three Armed Forces. 

This spirit of comradeship 
engendered amongst cadets in 
fact con .titutes the very basis of 
instriictj,)n at the Dcfehce Aca- 
demy. Comtxined basic training 
for cadets of tjjjic three Scrvice.s 
was .started in IS)49withu view to 
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promoting inter-Services co- 
operation, and* the Academy has 
already established itsbif as the 
foremost training institution of 
the Armed Forces. 

Life at the Defence Academy 
is a balanced combination of work 
and play. The courses of study 
have been so designed as to cover 
academic as well as military sub- 
jects. On the academic side, 
subjects like history, economics, 
civics, science, geography, current 
affairs and workshop practice are 
taught. Service subjects include 
P.T., drill, weapon training, ele- 
mentary ficldcraft, organisation 
and administration of the three 
Services, map-reading, naviga- 
tion, equitation, radio-telephony, 
driving and maintenance of vehi- 
cles and man-management. 

Extent of Training 

The course of training lasts for 
a period of three years, and briefly 
it may be said that fliere is a 
dividing line between the first two 
years and the third year. During 
the first two years, the two cardi- 
nal principles on which the train- 
ing is based are ; 

<a) that cadet, of all the 
Services have *a completely 
join^ trainiifg so that they 
may imbibe a catholic 


inter-Services outlook, and 

(b) that they receive broad 
general education, with the 
bulk of training in acade- 
mic subjects ^d just a 
minimum basic Service 
training in the form of 
drill, physical traiijing and 
equitation. 

For the first two years all sub- 
jects are compulsory. The subjects 
taught are : 

(ajuEnglish, 

(b) Mathematics, 

(c) Physics, 

(d) Chemistry, 

(e) Social Studies (comprising 
History, Civics and Ele- 
mentary Economics), 

•• • 

(0 Geography, 

(g) Engineering Drawing, 

(h) Workshop Piactice, and 

(i) Mindi/Foreign Languages. 

All cadets have to study Hindi, 
and when they attain a certain 
basic staidard in it • thSy are 
allowed to 'choose one of the 
six foreign languages — French, 
Russian, Spafltish, Persian, Arabic 
and Chinese.4 'At fhe end of the 
first two years, a successful cadet 
is deemed t* have attained the 



Intermediate standard in his aca- 
demic studies. This standard has 
been recognised for the purpose 
,of admission to universities. 

In the. third year, certain 
aspects of general education, such 
as English, Hindi/Foreign Langu- 
ages, Social Studies and Huma- 
nities, are continued in the form 
of joint training, but for other 
academic subjects and Service 
training they are divided into 
their respective Services. Stress 
is on Service and academic sub- 
jects pertaining to the Ser» ice to 
<1 

whicji the cadet is eventually 
going. The two or three academic 
subjects in which cadets specialise 
are chosen from Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, Modern 
History, Economics, General 
Science and Foreign Languages. 
The standard attained by these 
cadets corresponds roughly to the 
3rd/4th year of the B.A./B.Sc 
(Two-Year Course) provided 
they pass a suitable test for ad- 
mission conducted by the Univer- 
sity. 

Games arc cumpulsory and 
form an important ‘ part of the 
cadets’ daily programme. Riding 
is compulsory for all. cadets. Glid- 
ing is obligatory for^all Air Force 
cadets and sailing for all Naval 
cadets (though fof others, it is 


optional). It is stressed that all 
cadets must play hockey and 
football in addition to any other 
games they may wish to play. 

In addition to the academic. 
Service and games activities, there 
is a large number of clubs offering 
a variety of leisure-time pursuits 
to suit different tastes. Some of 
them are the Camera, Model 
Makers', Debating, Dramatic, 
Arts, Wild Life, Archery and 
Archaeologists’ Clubs 

During the training, cadets 
are subject to the discipline of 
the Academy. 

Food and Accommodation 

Food and accommodation is 
provided free by the Government. 
Cadets’ diet has been worked out 
carefully. 

The cost of training (including 
the cost of accommodation, mess- 
ing, medical trcvitment, uniforms 
and books) is borne by the State. 
The only payment to be made by 
the parent or guardian is towards 
the cost of certain items of cloth- 
ing issued to cadets on .payn^ent 
(amounting to Rs. ft(M) for the 
entire course) and towards cadets’ 
pockets' expenses amounting to 
Rs. 30 per month in the case of 
those undergoing training in the 
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first and second year course at the 
Defence Academy and Rs. 40 in 
the case of those doing the third 
year course at the Academy and 
the fourth year course at the ad- 
vanced training establishments of 
the three Services as the case may 
be. If a parent or a guardian, 
whose monthly income is less than 
Rs. 300, is unable to meet these 
expenses, financial assistance up 
to Rs. 30 per month (Rs. 40 in 
the case of cadets undergoing 
training in the third year and 
subsequent years of training in 
the advanced training establish- 
ment) and reduced payment for 
extra clothing is sanctioned by 
Government on the recommenda- 
tions of the District Magistrate 
of the district concerned. 

Indian Military Academy 

After completion of their three 
year training at the National 
Defence Academy, Army cadets 
enter the Indian M Hilary Aca- 
demy, Dehra Dun, for a further 
one-year training before being 
commissioned in the rank of 2nd 
Lieutenant. In addition to train- 
ing«x-NDA cadets, the ^cademy 
trains dirgct-entry cadets 

There are four types of direct 
admissions to the Jndian Military 
Academy* viz, normal bi-annual 


entry, technical graduates* course 
bi-annual entry. National Cadet 
Corps bi-annual entry, ai^d bi- 
annual entry of Service candi- _ 
dates. 

The process of 'selection for 
fhe normal entry course at the 
Indian Military Academyvis the 
same as for the National Defence 
Academy, i.e. through the Union 
Public Service Commission, but 
the minimum educational qualifi- 
cation prescribed is the Inter- 
mediate or first year pass in the 
three-year degree course or equi- 
valent standard or its equivalent, 
while the age-limits are 18 and 21 
years. The training period is 
two years. 

The technical graduates* 
course has Ijiien specially intro- 
duced to train technical graduates 
for commissions in the technical 
corps of the Army. The course 
caters f^r the Corps of Engineers, 
the Corps of Signals, the Corps 
of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers, the Army Educational 
Corps and the Military Farms 
Service. 

Candidates must be between 
20 and 27 years (23 /ind 27 in the 
case of the Education Corps) on 
the first day of January or July 



of the year in which the course 
commences at the Indian Military 
Academy. The minimum acade- 
mic qualifications laid down are 
as under : 

Corps of Engineers, Signals 
and E.M.E. 

Foi the Corps of Engineers, 
candidates must possess any one 
of the following qualifications : 

(a) A pass in Section ‘A’ and 
‘B’ of the Associate Mem- 
bership Examination of 
the Institution of Engineers 
* (^ndia) in Civil, Electrical 
or Mechanical Engineering 
or such othei examination 
as is accepted by the 
institution in exemption 
thereof. 

<b) Any other degree/diploma 
in Civil, Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineering 
recognised by the Minis- 
try of Education for re- 
cruitment to superior 
posts under the Central 
Government. 

For the Corps of Signals, can- 
didates must possess any one of 
the following qualifications : 

(a) A B.E. degVle in Tele- 
communication from the 


College of Engineering, 
Poona. 

(b) A B.E. (Hons), degree in 
Electrical Communication 
from the Government En- 
gineering College, Jabal- 
pur. 

(c) An M.Sc. (Technical) 
degree in Radio Engine- 
ering and Electronics from 
the College of Science and 
Technology, Calcutta. 

(d) A B.E. degree in Tele- 
communication from the 
College of Engineering, 
Guindy, Madras. 

(e) A diploma in Electronics 
(D.M.I.T.) from the 
Institute of Technology, 
Madras. 

(f) A diploma in Electrical and 
Communication Engineer- 
ing (D.r.I.Sc.) from the 
Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore. 

% 

For the Corps of Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, 
candidates must possess any one 
of the following qualifications i 

t 

(a) An Associate Membership 
of the Institution of 
Engineers „ (India) with 
Electrical Engineering, 
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Electrical Communication 
Engineering, Thermo-Dy- 
namics and Heat-Engine 
or Workshop Technology 
as one of the subjects in 
Section *B' or such other 
Electrical, Mechanical, 
Automobile or Tele- 
communication Engineer- 
ing qualiiication as may 
give exemption from 
Sections ‘A’ and ‘B' of 
this institution's examina- 
tion. 

(b) A degree in Electrical, 
Mechanical and/or Tele- 
communication Engineer- 
ing of a university re- 
cognised by the Ministry 
of Education for purposes 
of recruitment to superior 
posts under the Central 
Government. 

Corps of Education and M.F.S. 

For* the Corps of Education, 
candidates must posses^ any one 
of the following qualifications : 

(a) An M.A /M Sc. degree 
of a recognised university, 
• plus a dcgree/diploma in 
teaclyng. 

■(b) An M.A./M.Sc. degree of 
recognised lyiiversity, plus 
at feast three years' 


experience of teaching in a 
college/high/higher secon- 
dary school/university. 

For the Milit ^ryy #' arms Ser- 
vice, candidates must ppssess a 
degree in Dairying or a degree in 
Agriculture of a recognised Indian 
university, with Dairying gs one 
of the subjects, or an equivalent 
foreign qualification in Agricul- 
ture. 

Candidates who have appeared 
or intend to appear at an exami- 
nation ahe passing of which would 
render them eligible can also ^ply 
provided they can furnish proof 
of having passed the examination 
before the commencement of the 
course. 

Unlike other courses, married 
candidates afS eligible to apply 
for the graduates’ course. Marri- 
age is, however, not permitted 
during the period of training 
lasting ofie year. 

Candidates do not have to 
appear in a U.P.S.C. examina- 
tion but go direct before ^the.Ser- 
vices Selectioiv Board. They are 
required to qualify at the Services 
Selection Boty-d interview. The 
final selection^ is bgsed on the 
order of merit.*Selected candidates 
undergo training for one year at 
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the Indian Military Academy. 
Candidates who are engineering 
graduates may be granted provi- 
sional ‘Short- service rej^ular com- 
missions ii'. the rank of Second 
Lieutenant for the period of 
training at the Academy. An 
antedate of commission of about 
two yriars for purposes of seniority, 
promotion and increment of pay 
is also admissible to holders of 
certain engineering qualihcaiions. 

N.C.C. and Service Candidates 

The bi-annual N.C.C. entry 
course has been started with a 
limKetl number of vacancies 
reserved for members of the 
National Cadet Corps. These 
courses, like the normal entry, 
commence in January and July 
each year. 

Candidates veering entry to 
an N.C.C. course must be un- 
married males between U) and 
22 years of age. Those applying 
for commission in the technical 
arms should be between 20 and 
25 years of age. Candidates must 
be unmarried males and are not 
allowed- to marry while under 
training at the Academy. 

In order to be ejtgible for ad- 
mission to the course, a candidate 
must possess a degree of a recog- 
nised university and hold Certifi- 


cate ‘C’ of the N.C.C. He must, 
besides, have a minimum service 
of two academic years in the Army 
Wing of the Senior Division of the 
N.C.C. to his credit. Candidates 
discharged from the Corps for 
over 12 months on the date of 
application are not eligible to 
apply for the course. 

Candidates do not have to sit 
for a U.P.S.C. examination they 
have to qualify at a Services Selec- 
tion Board interview and be 
passed fit in Category ‘A’ by a 
Medical Board. Selected candi- 
dates undergo training for 18 
months at the Indian Military 
Academy. 

Candidates who seek admission 
to the N.C.C. course after train- 
ing through the N.C.C. (O.T.U.) 
must be between 19 — 22 years of 
age. Those applying for techni- 
cal arms must be between 20—27 
years of age. Selected candidates 
undergo one year's training at 
the Military Academy. 

The bi-annual entry of Service 
candidates has been introduced 
with a limited number of vacan- 

^ c 

cies reserved for pcisonncl of the 
Regulaj* Army and the*re'‘ritorial 
Army with .effect from August 
10o2. These jpandidates begin 
their training along *with the 
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normal bi-annual entry candidates 
(civilians) at the .Military Aca- 
demy in January and July each 
year. 

In order to be eligible for ad- 
mission to the course, candidates 
should be between 21 and 27 
years of age and have passed the 
Matriculation examination or 
its equivalent. They must be 
serving JCOs/NCOs or paid or 
un paid Lance Naiks and have at 
least one year’s service as trained 
soldiers in the regular Army or, 
in the case of Territorial Army, 
two years continuous service or 
three years TA engagement to 
their credit. Married persons 
are eligible to apply. 

Candidates do not have to sit 
for a U.P.S C. examination, but 
have to qualify at the Services 
Selection Board interview. Selec- 
ted candidates are given three 
months^ pre-admission training, 
after which they undergo full 
training at the Academy. On 
successful completion of this 
training, they are granted com- 
mission in the rank of Second 
LieinenaiTt. 

Serv^c^ candidates who are 
graduates and possess Certificate 
‘C’ of the N.C.Ci will undergo 
training fo*r 18 months. 


Officers of the Territorial Army 
and members of the teaching staff 
in schools and colleges who* are 
granted commissions iiCihree 
wings of the N^JjCr are also 
eligible to compete for admission 
to the Corps for over 12 months 
on the date of application are not 
eligible to apply for the course. 

Candidates do not have to sit 
for a U.P.S.C. examination; they 
have to qualify at a Services 
Selection Board interview, and be 
fit in Category f A’ by a Medical 
passed Board. Selected candidates 
undergo training for 18 rnoi^ths 
at the Indian Military Academy. 

Candidates who seek admission 
to the N.C.C. course after train- 
ing through the N.C C. (O.T.U.) 
must be between 19—22 years 
of age. Those Applying for techni- 
cal arms must be between 20 — 27 
years of age. Selected candidates 
undergo one year's training at 
the Military Academy. 

The bi-annual entry of Service 
candidates has been introduced 
with a limited number of v^an- 
cies reserved Dr personnel of the 
Regular Army and the Terri- 
torial Army .with effect from 
August 1952. ^Thesp candidatea 
begin their tracing along with the 
normal. 
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Emergency Commissions 
in Army* 

D'^vqng the emergency, entry 
to the l:jhovc courses was sus- 
pende^d witfi effect from the 
courses commencing in July IdtKt 
except for the following : 

\af' Service personnel who have 
been trained in the Army 
Cadet College, Nowgong. 

(b) N.C.C. boys who have 
been trained in the N.CC. 
Officer Training Units. 

t 

(c) N.C.C. officers who have 
''had nine months’ training 

in the N.C.C. Academy at 
Purandhar. 

To meet the balance of require- 
ments of the Army, emergency 
commissions will 'be granted to 
selected candidates who are bet- 
ween 19 — 30 years of age and 
have passed at least the Inter- 
mediate examination of a re- 
cognised university or its equiva- 
lent in the case of civilians, or the 
Matriculation or its equivalent 
examination of a recognised uni- 
versity in the caseVif serving per- 
sonnel of the Army. Candidates 
applying for commission in the 
Corps of Engineers, Signals and 
Elhrtrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neers must be in possession of one 


of the technical qualifications as 
applicable for the graduates* 
course. Married candidates are 
also eligible Two Officers’ Train- 
ing Schools have been opened, one 
at Poona and the other at Madras 
to cater for the training of cadets 
for emergency commissions. 

Completed applications have 
to be submitted through proper 
channel to the nearest Military 
Station / Sub-Area/Brigade/Area 
Headquarters who arrange for the 
preliminary interview of candi- 
dates. Those recommended are 
interviewed by a Services Selec- 
tion Board. Candidates finally 
selected after screening by the 
Services Selection Bo irds and 
declared fit by the medical board 
are admitted to the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy/Offleers' Training 
School. 

The period of training at the 
Military Academy/O.T.S. has 
been reduced during the present 
emergency. All cadets selected are 
required to do six months’ train- 
ing at the I.M.A./O.T.S. In the 
case of cx-N.D.A. cadets and 

•i 

the other entries retired to at 
(a), \b) and (c) above, how- 
ever, Permanent Regular com- 
missions will be grant^,d after six 
months’ training in the I.M.A. 



At the Military Academy /o.t.s. 
there will be quarterly entries 
in January, April, July, and 
October. 

An officer granted an emer- 
gency commission may be consi- 
dered at an appropriate time for. 
permanent regular commission 
in the Army, if found eligible 
and suitable in all respects. 
Permanent/quasi-permanent civil 
Government servants will be 
allowed to retain a lien on their 


permanent/quasi'permanent civil 
appointments under the normal 
rules. The period of emergency 
commissioned service, insl^^ng 
the period of p re-co mmission 
training, will count for* incre- 
ments of civil pay, promotion and 
pertsion/gratuity in the civil 
appointment. 

Officers granted emergency 
commissions will receive pay and 
allowances as admissible to regular 
officers of the Army. 


Psychological Tc^ts 

9 

For the first time psychological tests will form the basi« «f 
recruitment, both for technical and non-technical recruits, for Army 
and Navy. The psychological tests developed and adapted by the 
Directorate of Psychological Research, Ministry of Defence, are de- 
signed to find out agility, mental make-up and mechanical aptitude 
of a recruit to determine his suitability for the Armed Forces. The 
tests will also be helpful in finding out the aptitude /)f,a recruit for 
a particular trade. 

Selection methods at the Recruiting Centres in the country 
arc bcin§ suitably modified so as to ensure that the right type of 
man for the right job is sglected and the best is^'taken out of him. 

Gen. J. N. Chaudhuri, Chief of the Army Staff, has encouraged 
the development of these tests. 

With the introduction of this new dt'.ice in recruitment, the 
percentage of wastage of those who failed in the pa^t to come "up to 
the requisite standards at tj;ie Training Centres in the countr>' and 
consequciUly discharged is likely to be eliminated to a very large 
extent. Trained instiuctors who have undergone special courses 
at the Directorate of Psychological Research will conduct Ihese tests 
at different Recruiting Centres. 


T 
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Technical Graduates Entry Scheme 

Candidates who are technical 
grao'e^tes w ill be granted Short 
Service fe^gular Commissions in 
the Corps ol Engineers, Signals 
and Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers, for a period of 5 years 
instead of Emergency Commis- 
sions. They will submit their ap- 
plications to the Army Head- 
quarters who will detail them 
for screening by Services Selec- 
tion Boards. There will be no pre- 
liminary interview in their case. 
During pre-commission .raining, 
techmeal graduates will be 
granted provisional Short Service 
Commission and on successful 
completion of training, they will 
be granted Short Service Com- 
mission for years, with an ante- 
date of 2 years for^the purpose of 
increments of pay, seniority and 
promotion. Those who have 
rendered previous service in civil 
employment under the Central 
Government, State Governments 
or public sector undertakings will 
be allowed additional ante-date 
as follows 

(a) One year for every com- 
pleted year of service as 
Executive Engineer or 
equivalent. 

<ft) One year for every two 


completed years of service 
as Assistant Engineer or 
equivalent. 

(r) The total of the additional 
ante date and the normal 
ante-date of 2 years will 
not exceed 4 years. 

At the end of the 5-year 
period they may be considered for 
the grant of Permanent Regular 
Commission or extension of Short 
Service Regular Commission for 
a further period of two years. 

All terms and conditions will 
be similar to those for Emergency 
Commissions. 

University Entry Scheme 

Under the University entry 
scheme, candidates studying in 
the final or pre-final year of the 
degree/diploma course in En- 
gineering in the various subjects 
leading to the grant of prescribed 
technical qualifications are eligible 
for the grant of Short-Service 
Regular Commission in the 
Corps of Engineers, Signals and 
Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Preliminary selection of candi- 
dates is made by selection teams 
deputed by th? Army HQ. Those 
selected are interviewed by the 
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Services Selection Board. * Candi- 
dates finally selected are admitted 
for preKX>mmission training at the 
Indian Military Academy for the 
course following the degree or 
diploma examination at which 
they qualify. Pending admission 
for pre-commission training, they 
are granted provisional Short- 
Service Regular Commission m 
the rank of 2-Lt. from the date 
of their final selection in the case 
of final year students and from 
the date of their joining the final 
year class in the case of pre-final 
year students. The provisional 
commission is effective up to the 
date of completion of their pre- 
commission training at the Mili- 
tary Academy. They get the pay 
of a 2/Lt., i.e., Rs. 400 per month. 
On successful completion of 
training at the .\cademy, they are 
granted Short-Service Regular 
Commission for a period of five 
years. At the end of this period 
they may be considered for the 
grant of Permanent • Regular 
Commission or extension of 
S.S.R.C. for a further period of two 
years. 

The sgheme will remain opera- 
tive for the duration of ^he pre- 
sent em'..^nc>. 

Basic Military Knowledge 

On being received into the 


Indian Military Academy, Army 
cadets are known as gentlemen 
cadets. Here they commence 
strenuous p'aining for on;* ^ two 
years, depending upo/ the type 
of entry’of indiVtdS[als,,designed 
mostly to equip them with the 
basic military knowledge essential 
for all Army ofiicers whatever 
their Corps. 

Although cadets’ academic 
studies continue, the emphasis is 
primarily on military training. 
They complete training* in rifle 
and cane-drill and learn all about 
parade ceremonials.* They are 
introduced to all the infafttry 
weapons, viz. rifle, light machine- 
gun (LMG), Sten-gun, 36- 
grenade, pistol and 2-inch mortar. 
They practise advanced map- 
reading and complete field-train- 
ing up to thofplatoon level. 

Cadets learn such aspects of 
field engineering as digging, wir- 
ing, laying and lifting of mines 
and boo^y-traps, water-crossing 
and watermanship. They are 
taught radio-telephony, hygiene 
and sanitation, driving ^ and 
maintenance *if wheeled*vehicles, 
organisation and administration 
of the various arms of th6 Army, 
intelligence and security and man- 
management. • *rhey also attend 
three camps called ‘waterman- 
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ship’, ’initiative’, and ‘platoon 
training’. 

The arduous military training 
is enricfud further witn regular, 
organized ^tr*,'»m_-games. In the 
field of hobbies too, 'the Academy 
provides radio, arts, science, de- 
bating, aero-modelling, rifle and 
pistol - shooting and shikar clubs. 
There also exist clubs for maturer 
interests like fencing and moun- 
taineering. 

Building of character and 
leadership form an important as- 
pect of training at the Academy. 
The , cadets’ mess prepares would- 
be officers for association with 
traditions and customs fundamen- 
tal to Service life. The location 
of the Academy amidst beautiful 
mountainous surroundings is 
peculiarly suited to the develop- 
ment of those qualities of body 

and mind in cadets for which it 
is famed. 

Outfit and Kit Allowances 

On entry into the Academy, 
every cadet is granted an initial 
outfit allowance of Rs. 1 ,2(K). On 
being commissioned, he receives 
a further allowance of Rs. 350 to 
help cover expenses on uniform. 
A cadet whose parents or guar- 
dian’s income is icss than Rs. 
300 a month is eligible for finan- 


cial assistance from the Govern- 
ment to cover pocket expenses. 

On passing out, a gentleman 
cadet, who is now a 2nd Lieute- 
nant in the Army, is expected 
to have received the requisite 
military training and gained the 
essential background of an officer, 
whatever his arm or service. The 
Academy turns out Army officers 
capable of leading small infantry 
sub-units, but specialist officers 
have still to attend co-ordinated 
courses. Yet no officer’s training 
is ever complete; he has to read, 
study and attend courses at 
schools of instruction and at staff 
and other colleges through most of 
its service. 

The Indian Military Academy 
provides pre-commission training 
for all the arms and services of 
the Army, except the Medical 
Corps in which direct commissions 
are granted. On successful comp- 
letion of training at the Academy, 
cadets are commissioned in 
the rank of 2nd Lieutenant. 
Promotion up to the rank of 
Major is by time-scale, while that 
of the '•ank of Lt.-Colonel is by 
selection to fill in vacancies in 

M 

fixed establishments. Further 
promotions are also dependent 
on merit. 



Different Corps in the Xrmy 

On . successful .completion of 
the course at the Indian Military 
Academy, Army cadets are grant- 
ed permanent regular commission 
in the rank of 2nd Lieutenant in 
one of the following arms or 
services : Armoured Corps, Re- 
giment of Artillery, Corps of 
Engineers, Corps of Signals, In- 
fantry, Service Corps, Ordnance 
Corps, Corps of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, Education 
Corps and Farms Corps. 

Accommodation for Army 
Personnel 

It Is the policy of Government 
to construct married accommo- 
dation for Officers and Men upto 
their entitlements in a phased 
manner. Where Government 
accommodation falls short of 
requirements, hiring is permitted. 
Construction of married accom- 
modatiott is taken up as far as 
possible on existing lands. Addi- 
tional lands are acquired where 
necessary. It has also been decided 
to construct accommodation for 
separated families of officers 
and *Mcn at certain Selected 
Stations attd some projects have 
been sanctioned. It .is expected 
thht an amount about Rs. 4 
«rores will*bc spent on construc- 


tion of married accommodation 
and on ar^mmodation of sepa- 
rated families, during the cur/’ent 
financial year. 

In regard to ^iPSery icemen, 
a Scheme to enab'e them to 
cctnstruct houses for themselves 
through Co-operative Housing 
Colonies has been initiated and fiO 
Stations outside Delhi have been 
selected Government will not 
incur any direct expenditure on 
these schemes. 

The children’s allowance is 
admissive to children up to 18 
years and the education allow- 
ance to children between the ages 
of 5 and years. Both the 
awards may be continued beyond 
the age of 18 years under certain 
circumstances. 

The dependent’s pension in 
respect of parents will not exceed 
I of the widow’s special family 
pension. Parents are eligible for 
a pension, provided that (a) the 
officer left neither a widow nor 
children eligible for pension or 
allowance, and (b) the parents 
were largely dependent *on the 
officer at the time of his death, 
or the father is dead or, if living, 
is incapable of self-support 
through age of infirmity, and the 
pecuniary and other circumstances 



of the parents are such as, in the 
opinion of the President, justify 
the ;grant. 

'****‘-^ • 

If tii^ cause of an officer’s 

death is tiel'^her attributable to 
Dor aggravated by miiitaiy service, 
his widow and children may be 
granted the following awards 
subject to fulfilment of the pres- 
cribed conditions: 

(a) Ordinary Pension to Widow 
— At half the rates of the 
special family Pension. 

(b) Children's AlIo\anie — If 

motherless — Rs. 400 per 

« , 

annum, and otherwise Rs. 
?40 per annum per child. 

Officer Training for Navy 

The officer cadre in the Navy 
comprises six ‘ branches, namely, 
(1) Executive, (i’) Engineering, 
(3) Electrical, (4) Supply and 
Secretariat. (~d Instructor, and 
(6) Medical. 

Cadet entry, ofiTering a perma- 
nent career in this Service is of 
two Hinds, u:. (a) rcgularand 
(b) sp^ial. 

Regular entry cadets are 
selected on the result of the 
Army-Navy-Air' Force examina- 
tion for admission to the National 


Defence Academy held by tho 
D.P.S.C. twice a year. The 
method of selection is the same 
as Army cadets for the N.D.A. 

Special Entry Cadets 

For special entry, the minimum 
'educational qualification is inter- 
mediate or its equivalent and 
the age-hmits arc 17^ and 19 
years. At pre.sent, examinations 
are held by the U.P.S.C. in July 
and December. The method of 
selection of special entry cadets 
is the same as that of cadets for 
regular entry. 

Cadets of the Naval Wing of 
the Senior Division of the Natio- 
nal Cadet Corps, who are in 
possession of Certificate ‘C’ and 
between 17^ and 20 years of age 
arc also eligible for selection as 
special entry cadets in the Navy. 
The minimum educational quali- 
fication IS Intermediate or its 
equivalent with English,' Mathe- 
matics, ^ Physics, and Chemistry 
as principal subjects. Cadets 
from IMMTS 'Dufferln' are 
also selected as special entry 
cadets in the Navy, the age-limits 
being 17 J and 19 j years. 

N.C.C. (Naval Wing) cadets 
and *Dufferin* cadets are not 
required to sit for the U.P.S.C. 
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examination, but have to appear 
before the Services Selection 
Board for> an interview. Selection 
is made in order of merit accor- 
ding to the number of vacancies 
available, subject to medical 
fitness. 

Regular entry cadets, who 
undergo a three years’ course 
at the Defence Academy, are 
allocated to the Executive, Engi- 
neering, Electrical and Supply 
and Secretariat Branches of the 
Navy at the end of training at 
the Academy. In the case of 
special entry cadets, allocation 
is made on completion of their 
training at the Academy. They 
join the third year of the course 
at the Academy and, on comple- 
tion of this training, undergo 
further training in the Navy’s 
ships and establishments. 

Post — N.D.A. Training 
• 

The details of training imparted 
to Naval cadets of the various 
branches subsequent to their 
leaving the Defence Academy are 
given below : 

Excutive Branch : Sea training 
for cadets of the Executive 
Branch is carried out first in the 
cadets* trailing ship and there- 
after in ships of the Fleet. 


Cadets have their training in 
the cadets’ training ship-fo^ix 
months. On completior of this 
training, they are rgqiired to 
pass a written examinatiorf,^esig- 
nated as the cadets* passing-out 
examination. Subject to passing 
this examination and being* re- 
commended for promotion, cadets 
are promoted to the rank of Mid- 
shipman. 

The period of training ^in the 
rank of Midshipman is 12 months 
in ships qf the Fleet. At the end 
of this training, Midshfpmen are 
required to pass the seamanship 
examination. During their sea 
training as cadets/midshipmen, 
junior officers take part in Fleet 
exercises and proceed on inde- 
pendent cruises, including visits 
to foreign countries. 

On completion of 12 months’ 
service as Midshipmen and 
subject to ipassing the seaman- 
ship examination and being re- 
commended for promotion, offi- 
cers are promoted to the rank of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant. 

On promotion to the rank of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant, officers 
undergo Sub-Lieutenants’ tech- 
nical course at the*Naval training 
establishnients. These courses 
comprise Navigatton Direction^ 
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Cunnery, Torpedo and Anti- 
Sybmarine, Signal Communi- 
catiOhy^ Divisional and Security, 
War, ■r’'»ctical Games, Naval 
AviaVon Efectrical, Physical 
Training and Supply and Secre- 
tariat. The object of all these 
cou’^ses is to lay the foundation 
for their naval life as commissio- 
ned officers. 

Acting Sub-Lieutenants are 
confirmed in the rank with origi- 
nal seniority on the day following 
successful completion itof all the 
courses. Confirmed Sub-Lieute- 
nants are appointed to sea to 
obtain the Watchkeeping Certi- 
ficate. They are promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenants after two to 
three years’ service as Sub-Lieute- 
nants (acting and confirmed), 
depending upon the results of 
Sub-Lieutenants’ courses, and 
at the discretion of the Chief of 
the Naval Staff, provided they 
have obtained the following certi- 
ficates. 

(a) that the officer is com- 
petent to take charge of 
a watch at sea as Lieute- 
nant and to perform effi- 
ciently the duties of that 
rank, (tnd 

I 

<b) that he is frecommended, 
and itf fit in all respects. 


for promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant. 

Certain officers of the Execu- 
tive Branch who volunteer for 
flying duties are given further 
training in flying for two years 
in the Air Force training 
establishments. If they qualify 
as pilots/observers, they are en- 
titled to aviation rates of pay 
which are higher than the general 
rates of pay. 

Training in Ships 

Engineering & Electrical 
Branches: Cadets of the Engineer- 
ing and Electrical Branches also 
undergo sea training in the cad- 
ets’ training ship for six months 
in the same way as cadets of the 
Executive Brunch. On completion 
of six months' training as cadets 
and subject to qualifying in the 
cadets’ passing-out examination 
and being recommended by the 
commanding officer, they are 
promoted to the rank of Midship- 
man. 

On promotion as Midshipmen, 
junior officers of thoic two 
branches proceed,, to ISS Shtvaji 
at Lonavla for 1 weeks basic 
engineering course. During this 
period, they are pfonioted to the 
rank of Acting Sub- Lieutenant. 
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On completion of the basic 
engineering course, tliese officers 
are confirmed as Sub-Lieutenants 
and undergo the following courses 
of training : 

(a) Engineer Officers : They 
are appointed to ships of^ 
the Fleet for a year to 
obtain the Engine Room 
Watchkeeping Certificate. 
They are promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant after 
two to three years’ service 
as Sub-Lieutenants (acting 
and confirmed) depending 
^ upon the result of Sub- 
Lieutenants courses and at 
the discretion of the Chief 
of the Naval Staff pro- 
vided : 

(i) they have obtained 
the Engine Room 
Watchkeeping Certi- 
ficate. 

(ii) t.'icy arc rciymmen- 
ded bv their Comman- 
ding Officers as fit in 
all respects for pro- 
motion to the rank of 
Ifieiitcnant. 

These oificers, ther-'after,* pro- 
ceed to INS Siiivaji *".t Lonavla 
for the specialisatibn course for 
one year. 


J 

(b) Electrical Officers : They 
proceed to INS Vahura 
at Jamnagar for the ^spe- 
cialist * course f^r six. 
months. Thq^. ».^re then 
appointed ’to ships* ®f the 
Fleet to obtain the Certi- 
ficate of Competency, They 
are promoted to the Tank 
of Lieutenant after two’ 
to three years’ service as 
Sub-Lieutenants (acting 
and confirmed) depend- 
ing upon the resdlts of 
Sub^Lieutenants’ courses 
and at the discretion of the 
Chief of the Naval fitSlT 
provided : 

(i) they have obtained 
the certificate of com- 
petency, 

(ii) they ^re * recommended 
by their Commanding 
Officers as fit in all 
respects for promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant. 

They then return to INS Valsura 
for six months for completion of 
the specialist course. 

Supply & Secretariat Branch : 
Cadets of the Supply and Secre- 
tariat Branch undergo sea train- 
ing in the cadets* training ship 
and ships of the JFleet in the same 
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way as cadets of the Executive, 
Engineering and Electrical Bran- 
ches. 

On con^^iiwn of 12 months’ 
trainiitg as Midshipmen and 
subject to passing the Midship- 
men’s examination and being re- 
comfnended for promotion, offi- 
cers are promoted to the rank of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant. 

Acting Sub-Lieutenants under- 
go technical courses in Electt ical. 
War, Tactical Games, Divi- 
sional and .Security, NavSl Avia- 
tion , and Physical Training, in 
common with Acting Sub Lieute- 
nants in the Executive Branch. 


catering and naval store-keeping. 
The object'of .these courses is to 
equip them for their professional 
career as supply officers in the 
Navy. 

Acting Sub-Lieutenants are 
confirmed in the rank with their 
original seniority on the day 
following successful completion 
of all the courses. Confirmed 
Sub-Lieutenants are promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant after two 
to three years’ service as Sub- 
Lieutenant (acting and confirm- 
ed), depending upon the results 
of Sub-Lieutenants’ courses, sub- 
ject to their being recommended 
by the commanding officer. 


Branch 

Executive 

I 

Supply and Secretariat 

Engineering 

Electrical 


Regular Entry 
.■» years 6 months 
7 years 11 months 


Special Entry 
,3 years 0 months 
years 11 months 


In addition to the above cour- 
ses, Acting Sub-Lieutenants in 
this branch undergo professional 
courses in- secretarial duties, dis- 
cipline and surnmary punish- 
ments, court martial procedure 
and boards of inquiry, pay and 
allowances," pensions and travel 
regulations, pay accounting, 
cash duties, clothjng, victualling. 


Total Length of Training 

The total length of training for 
regular and special entry cadets 
of the various branches is given 

I 

above.' 

While at the N.D.A., Naval 
cadets arc subject to the discipline 
of the Academy. During training 
in the ships/establishments of 
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the Navy, they are^ subject to 
the Navy Act, 1957. At all stages 
of initial .training, they are liable 
to be withdrawn from training 
and discharged from the Service 
if their progress is found unsatis- 
factory or they are otherwise 
found unsuitable. 

Direct commissions are gran- 
ted in the Instructor Branch 
of the Navy. For its Medical 
Branch, however, there is no 
direct recruitment; only officers 
given commission in the Army 
Medical Corps are seconded to it. 
Occasionally, direct commissions 
are also given in the Executive, 
Engineering, Electrical, and 
Supply and Secretariat Branches 
of this Service. 


to the rank of Lt. Commander. 

Note — In addition to tKe ..%nk 
pay, ait officer ot present 
receives •tlU;''* fallowing 
allowances : 

(a) Compensatoiy ( city ) 
allowance at the stations 
where the same is admis- 
sible to Civilian officers of 
the Government of India 
at the same rates and 
under the same conditions 
as are applicable from time 
to time to them. 

(^b) A kit maintenance allow- 
ance of Rs. 3') p-m, (in the 
case of officers of and 
below the rank of Com- 
mander). 


■ ■ 

SENIOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


On promotion 

... 

520 

After 1 year’s service as such 

... , 

.■>40 

After 2 years’ servic^as such 

• • • 

.->60 

After 3 years’ service as such 

• •• 

.-,so 

After 4 years’ service as such 

• • m 

(iOO 


The Ates of pay ir\^icated 
are applici^le to officers of all 
branches excluding r>taval Avia- 
tion Branch. The rates of pay of 
officers o^ the T^aval Aviation 
Branches are slightly different up 


(c) A Special disturbance 
allowance of Rs. 30 p.m. 
(in the ^ase .of officers 
of and below the rank of 
Commaivder). 
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In addition, officers are eligible 
for certain other allowances sub- 
jcctV^the prescribed conditions. 

The pens’onary benefits for per- 
manent R^iffd'r Commissioned 
officers are as shown in the case 
of Army Officers of equivalent 

ranks. 

« 

Air Force Training 
Institutions 

The officer cadre in the Air 
Force comprises seven branches, 
viz, (a) General Duties Branch, 
consisting of pilots and haviga- 
torsifor flying duties, (b) Tech- 
nical Branch, comprising engine- 
ering, electrical, signals and 
armament officers, (c) Adminis- 
trative and Special Duties Branch 
catering for administrative intelli- 
gence, «. odes ana ciphers, motor 
transport, photographic, catering 
and air traffic contiol duties, (d) 
Equipment Branch, (e) Accounts 
Branch, if) Mctcorologic.il 

Branch, and (g) rdiication 
Branch. The last six come under 
the cateeory of Ciround Duties 

Branches. 

• •• 

The educational qualification'), 
age-limits and duration of train- 
ing vary from branch to branch. 
Some informati'iht in regard to 
selection and training for each of 
the branches is giv^m below : 


General Duties Branch : Thd- 
General Duties Branch consists of 
pilots and navigators of the Air 
Force. Initial selection is made 
only of pilots, but cadets who, 
during their training as pupil 
pdots, do not show sufficient apti- 
tude for flying but are fit for navi- 
gational duties arc trained as 
navigators. 

Air Force cadets who have 
completed thcir three-year train- 
ing at the National Defence Aca- 
demy are allotted to the General 
Duties Branch. Unmarried can- 
didates of age between 1 7 i to 21 
years who possess the Matricula- 
tion or equivalent qualifications 
are also eligible for direct entry 
to the General Duties Branch 

After preliminary selection, 
candidates appear before the 
Air Force .Selection Boird, where 
they are asses^ed for pilot aptitude 
and otfierr potentialities, in which 
thev must secure the minimum 
qualif>ing marks. Those selected 
by the Selection Board arc 
further subjected to a medical 
examiiifttion by the Air Drrce 
Medical Boards. Thoie qualify- 
ing in all the tests are placed iiv 
order of merit on the basis of the 
total number of mark^ >ecured. 
Final selection is made according 
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to merit and the number of vacan- 
Cies available. 

Flying and Navigation Training 

On successful completion of 
flying training, the pupil pilots 
are awarded their “wings ’ and 
commissioned as Pilot Officers 
on probation. 

In addition to the procedure 
explained above, the G.D. 
Branch can also be joined, as 
stated before, through the 
National Defence Academy. 
The selection procedure for 
entrance to the National Defence 
Academy for ultimate training 
as a pilot in the Air Force is the 
same as for direct entry. Candi- 
dates must be Matriculates and 
between 1.") and 17J years of 
age on the date of commencement 
of the Academy course. 

Navigators are part of aircrew 
for twin-engined ancU multi- 
engined aircraft and night 
fighters. Selection is made from 
amongst tho«e pupils who, during 
their training as pilots, indicate 
inadequate aptitude fo^ flying 
but arc considered fit for naviga- 
tional training, which is carried 
out at the Navigatio.i Training 
School at.Jodhpu* and at the 
Transport Training Wing. After 


completing this highly specialised 
air navigation training, success- 
ful pupil navigators are *aw^ded 
“brevets” (navigation flying 
badges which ar^halt-wjngs) and 
commissioned * as Pilot •Officers 
0/1 probation. 

Non-Technical Branchie^ 

) 

Ground Duties Branches : Appli- 
cations for the five non-technical 
Ground Duties Branches, viz. 
Administrative, Equipment. Ac- 
counts and Education, and 
Meteorological, ar.e invited 
directly by Air HQ a^ «nd 
when vacancies occur. Suitable 
candidates recommended by 
Air HQ are called for interview 
by the Air Force Selection Board* 

The age-limits prescribed for 
the AdministpOtive and Special 
Duties Branch arc 21 and 2S 
years. A candidate should possess 
a B.A. (Hons.); B.Sc. (Hons.), 
M.A., M!Sc. (any subject), or 
a degree in Law of a recognised 
Indian or foreign university. 

The age limits for the^ Equip- 
ment Branch .;te 21 and 23 years. 
A candidate should possess an 
honours degre^e of a recognised 

Indian or foreign unjversity. 

• * 

The age-limits for the Accounts. 
Branch are21«nd 23 years for. 
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‘Candidates possessing the bache- 
lor’s degree in Commerce, but 
the upper limit is relaxable to 25 
years for those possessing the 
B. Com. deg.*c“ with A.I.C.W.A. 
or A.C.W.A. and' to 27 years 
for those possessing chartered, 
or incorporated accountancy 
qualifications. Only those who 
are B.Com. degree-holders, 
Chartered Accountants or 
Incorporated Accountants are 
eligible. 

The age-limits for the Educa- 
tion Branch are 21 and 2.‘* years, 
relaAa.ble up to 2S years for can- 
didates possessing qualifications 
higher than those prescribed. The 
minimum qualification pres- 
cribed is ( a ) an honours 
degree with either a degree or 
diploma in teaching or with at 
least two years' teaching experi- 
ence in a recognised educational 
institution, or (b) an engineer- 
ing degree with specialised train- 
ing in aeronautical, wireless or 
mechanical engineering or draw- 
ing office or workshop experience. 

The agc-liiiiits for the Meteoro- 
logical Branch are IP and 2.3 
years, relaxable to 2.‘'i years for 
candidates possessing qualifica- 
tions higher than the minimum 
prescribed. The minimum quali- 
fication prescribed is M.Sc. 


(1 or II Class) in one of the 
subjects — Physical Chemistry, 

Physics, Applied Mathematics, 
Applied Physics or Meteorology. 

Only unmarried candidates 
will be eligible for commission 
where the upper age-limit is 25 
years or below. The terra ‘un- 
married' excludes widowers and 
divorcees even though without 
encumbrances. Marriage will 
be no bar in the case of candi- 
dates who posse^^ qualification 
for which age-limits are relaxed 
beyond 25 years. 

Selection Procedures 

For direct entry to the G.D. 
(P) Branch and for all other bran- 
ches applications are invited 
through advertisements in the 
leading newspapers of the country. 
These advertisements contain all 
the relevant instructions as to the 
method of applying for the post. 

After a preliminary selection, 
candidate*) are sent to the Air 
Force Selection Boards for tests. 
Successful candidates are medi- 
cally examined. 

Subject to the number, of 
vacancies and the position of the 
medically fit and successful 
candidates on the merit list, 
which is based on the assessment 
made by the Selection Boards, 
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candidates are sent for training at 

one of the Air Foace 'Colleges. 

• 

Durirfg training, candidates 
are given the status of Flight 
Cadets. For the Flight Cadets 
boarding, lodging, books, uni- 
forms and medical treatment are 
free. The parents/guardians have 
only to pay for certain items of 
clothing and equipment (amount- 
ing to Rs. 250 for the whole 
course) and for pocket expenses 
of cadets (not exceeding Rs. 40 
p. m.) In the case of parents/ 
guardians whose monthly income 
is less than Rs. 300, financial 
assistance up to Rs. 40 p.m. may 
be sanctioned by Government on 
the recommendation of the 
District Magistrate concerned. 

On successful completion of 
the training course, candidates 
are offered permanent commis- 
sion in the rank of Pilot Officer. 

Dirdct commissions are gran- 
ted in the Technical Branch of 
the Air Force, while officers of 
the Army Medical Corps are 
seconded to its Medical Branch. 

direct Commissions ain 
Services 

Direct commissions are also 
granted in a few bfanches of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force on 


the recommendation of their res- 
pective selection boards, which 
assess candidates’ pote*ntiltities 
as would-^ officers and see if 
they satisfy ail the necessary con- 
ditions. 

Medical Corps, 

A.D. Corps and R.T.C^ 

A candidate applying for a 
direct commission in the Medical 
Corps of the Army must possess 
a medical qualification recognised 
under the Indian Medical Council 
Act, and be registered in 

India in one of the State Nfpdical 
Registers or possess a foreign 
medical qualification recognised 
by the Medical Council. He 
must be under 30 years on the 
date of application, but this 
age-limit may^^ extended up to 
32 years in the case of those 
possessing additional post-gra- 
duate qualifications and 
36 years with high post-graduate 
qualifications like FRCS, MRCP. 
Women doctors are also eligible 
to apply for these commissions. 

In the case of candidates As- 
sessing high post-graduate quali- 
fications and holding approved 
whole-time appointments in re- 
cognised civil |iespitals, the com- 
mission can be ante-dated up to 
a maximum peiiod of 18 months. 
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A candidate applying for a 
Direct commission in the Dental 
Corps of the Army must possess 
an Indian dental- qualification 
recognised undpr Section 10 of 
the Indian Dentists’ Act (No. 
XVI) of 1948 and registered in 
the Union of India in one of the 
State Dental Registers or possess 
a foreign dental qualification re- 
cognised by the Indian Dental 
Council. He must be under 
28 years on the date of applica- 
tion bul this age-limit may be 
extended to 30 years in the case 
of those possessing additional post- 
gradifate qualifications. 

In the case of candidates pos- 
sessing high post-graduate quali- 
fications and holding approved 
whole-time paid appointment in 
a recognised civil Rental hospital 
attached to one of the institutions 
laid down in Schedule to Section 
10 of the Dentists’ Act of M>4S, 
the commission can be ante-dated 
up to a maximum period of 18 
months. 

Civilian women nurses apply- 
ing fur aniimission in the Mili- 
tary Nursing Service of the Medi- 
cal Corps must p(»sscss a certi- 
ficate of not less than three years’ 
training in an approved hospital 
and be registered as fully trained 
in the medical and surgical nur- 


sing of men, women and childreiv' 
and in midwifery. They must bfr 
citizens of India and be medically 
fit, unmarried or legally sepa- 
rated or widows without encum- 
brances. They mnst be between 
21 and 32 years of age, though 
the upper age-limit can be waived 
in special cases. Fully qualified 
sister tutors and serving nursing 
officers holding temporary com- 
mission in the Nursing Service 
arc also eligible if they satisfy ail 
the conditions. 

On first commissioning in the 
Nursing Service, appointment is 
made in the rank of Lieutenant. 
The other ranks are Captain, 
Major, Lt -Col and Colonel. 

As a temporary measure, op- 
portunities for women looking for 
a nursing career arc provided in 
selected military hospitals where 
three-year courses of probation- 
ary training arc held, whereafter 
trainees arc granted regular com- 
mission ^n the Military Nursing 
Service. According to recruitment 
rules, candidates must be 
Indians between the ages of 17 
and 29 years and be unmariicd or 
widow*, the minimum cducatronal 
qualirtciation being M'&triculation 
or an equivalent standard. 

Applications ‘ for the grant 
of commission in the Medical 
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Corps and Army Dental Corps 
have to be addressed to the 
Directof-General of * Armed 
Forces Medical Services, Ministry 
of Defence. 

A candidate applying for a 
direct commission in the Remotknt 
and Veterinary Corps is required 
to be in possession of B.V.Sc. 
degree of an Indian university or 
an equivalent foreign veterinary 
degree and should be below 2S 
and over 21 years of age. Full 
details can be obtained from the 
Director of Remount and Veteri- 
nary Services, Army HQ. QMG’s 
Branch, New Delhi. 

Navy’s Instructor And 
Other Branches 

Whereas the normal method of 
recruitment of officers into the 
Navy is entry as cadets (except 
in the Instructor and Medical 
Bran(hes), it may, on occasion, 
also be necessary t<^ resort to 
direct recruitment to meet the 
immediate requirements of the 
Service in the Executive, Engine- 
ering, Electrical, and Supply and 
Secrctatiat Branches. 

When direct rocruiftnent is 
intended in any brab>. h a notifica- 
tion, with relevant details, is 
published in newspapers. Appli- 


cation forms are obtainable on 
request from Naval HQ. Candi- 
dates must fulfil the condition of 
citizenship, be within the pres- 
cribed age-limits and possess the 
necessary educational ’and tech- 
nical qualifications laid down for 
each branch. 

Officers recruited direct into the 
permanent cadre of the Ins- 
tructor Branch are entered as 
Acting Instructor Sub-Lieute- 
nants for an initial probationary 
period of one year. 

Candidates for this branch jnust 
be between 21 and 2n years of 
age at the time of entry and 
possess one of the following quali- 
fications : 

(a) A first-class pass or first 
or seci^<^-class honours 
degree of a recognised uni- 
versity with either Mathe- 
matics or Physics as the 
principal subject. 

(b) A degree in Engineering 
of a recognised university. 

Candidates considfirgd frima 
facie suitable are required to 
appear before the Services Selec- 
tion Board for an interview. Final 
selection is m^de after taking into 
consideratiofi their educational 
qualifications and the Board’s 
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recommendations, subject to 
medical fitness. 

On selection, officers of the 
Instructor Branch are required 
to undergo a six-month course of 
training at INS Venduruthy at 
Cochin. They aic liable to be 
confinned on completion of the 
probationary period of one year, 
provided they qualify in the exa- 
mination held at the end of their 
training and are considered suit- 
able in all other respects. 

Candidates for the Executive 
Branch mu^t possess any one of 
the fallowing qualifications : 

(a) The Government of India, 
Ministry of Transport 
Certificate of Competency 
as Second Mate, Mate or 
Master. 

(b) A degree of a recogni'>ed 
university with Mathe- 
matics and Physics as 
optional subjects in the 
Intermediate or degree 
examination. 

Candidates jbr this branch must 
be between 19^ und 25 years 
at the time of entry. The period 
of probation for pllficers is two 
ytan. 

Those possessing the Certi- 
ficate of Competency as Master 


are entered as Lieutenants of 
two years’ seniority and those 
having ' the Certificate of Com- 
petency as Mate as Lieutenants. 
Those possessing the Certificate 
of Competency as Second Mate 
^re entered as Acting Sub-Lieute- 
nants. Suitably qualified candi- 
dates may be granted up to a 
maximum of year’s seniority 
in that rank at the discretion of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff. 
Those having a university degree 
are entered as acting Sub-Lieute- 
nants. Those entered in the rank 
of Acting Sub-Lieutenant under- 
go a course of training of about 
52 weeks’ duration at the shore 
training establishments of the 
Navy. On completion of train- 
ing, they are required to pass 
an examination. Those entered 
in the rank of Lieutenant do 
basic and divisional course of 
about 10 weeks’ duration before 
they are posted. 

Engineering and Electrical 
Branches 

Candidates for the Engineering 
Branch must possess any one 
of the fallowing qualifications : 

4 

(a) i'he Government of India 
Ministry of Transport 
Certificate of Cpmpetency 
as a first class engineer of a 
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steamship or a similar 
certificate ^recognised by 
the Ministry of transport. 

(b) A degree in Marine or 

Mechanical Engineering 
from a recognised univer- 
sity or an equivalent quali- 
fication in Mechanical 

Engineering recognised by 
the Institution of Engineers 
( India ) as exempting 
them from Sections 'A* 
and ‘B’ of their Associate 
Membership Examination. 

(c) The final passing-out 

examination certificate of 
the Marine Engineering 

College under the Ministry 

of Transport, Govern- 
ment of India. 

The age-limits for candidates 
possessing the educational quali- 
fications at (a) are 19^ and 30 
years and for others 19 1 and 25 
years. • 

Those possessing a first class 
Certificate of Competency are 
entered as Lieutenants. Suitably 
qualified candidates may be 
grained up to a maximum of two 
years sciuo^ity in the rank at the 
discretion of the Chief ot the 
Naval Staff. 

Officers recruited to this branch 


are on probation for a period of 

years, .which may be extended 
in the case of those who fall to 
obtain thdtr Engine-room Watch- 
keeping . Certificate in the first 
attempt. Those enteied as 
Lieutenants do a divisional course 
oT about 10 weeks’ duration at 
Cochin and obtain the Eaglne- 
room Watch-keeping Certificate 
before they are posted. Others 
undergo professional training 
for a duration of .'>4 weeks at 
Cochin and Lonavla and, on its 
completion, are required to 
qualify^in the examination. They 
are then drafted to sea duly *for 
about six months to obtain the 
Engine-room Watch-keeping Cer- 
tificate. 

Candidates for the Electrical 
Branch must^po^sess a degree in 
Electrical Engineering of a re- 
cognised university or an equiva- 
lent qualification in Electrical 
Engineering recognised by the 
Institution of Engineers (India) 
as exempting them from Sections 
‘A’ and ‘B’ of their Associate 
Membership ExaminaJliOQ* 

C 

Candidates for this branch 
must be betwqpn 19^ and 25 years 
of age on entry.. They are entered- 
as Actipg SiA>-Lieutenants and 
the period of probation is two- 
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^ears. Those granted commis- 
sion are required to undergo 
training for 62 weeks at the shore 
establishments at Cochin and 
Jamnagar and at sea. 

« ' • 

Candidates for the Supply and 
Secretariat Branch must possess 
(a) a^ first or second-class degree 
of a recognised university with 
English Literature, Mathematics, 
Economics or History as one of 
the principal subjects, or (b) 
a first qr second-class degree in 
Commerce or Law. 

Candidates for this branch 
must be between 19| and 2o years 
on entry. The period of probation 
is one year or until successful 
completion of technical training, 
whichever is more. 

Officers are leq’uircd to under- 
go a course of initial training of 
about .■>"• weeks’ duration at the 
shore establishments at Cochin 
and IS V Manila at Bombay, on 
completion of which they are re- 
quired to pass an examination. 

Officjrjt sre selected for the 
Medical Branch by the Director- 
General of Armed Forces Medical 
Services. They are first given 
commission in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps and then seconded to 
the Navy. 


Air Force’s Technical 
Branches 

As and when vacancies occur 
in the Technical Branch of the 
Air Force, applications are in- 
vited direct by Air HQ. Candi- 
dates should possess the pres- 
cribed technical qualifications 
and be between the age-limits 
of 18 and 28 years. Marriage is 
no bar. Candidates recommen- 
ded by Air HQ are called for in- 
terview by the Air Force Selection 
Boards. 

Final seletion of candidates for 
the Technical Branch as also for 
all other branches of the Air 
Force, is made in order of merit 
on the basis of marks obtained at 
the Selection Board, subject to 
their being declared medically fit 
by the Medical Boards. 

Officers for the Technical 
Branch are trained at Jalahalli, 
where ttiey specialise in aero- 
engincermg, electrical engineer- 
ing, signals and radar, or arma- 
ment. They are granted an ante- 
date of two years for the purpose 
of seniority, pay and promotion, 
provided they possess, on entry, 
the miaimum engineering quali- 
fications laid down for the pur- 
pose. 
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For selection in this t>ranch, 
candidates are required to have 
the foHowing qualifications : 

• 

(A) Engineering — (1). Must 
have passed or be eligible for 
exemption from Sections ‘A* and 
‘B’, with Mechanical or Aeronau-. 
tical Engineering subjects, of the 
Associate Membership Exami- 
nation of the Institution of En- 
gineering (India), 

Or 

(ii) Must have passed the 
Graduateship Examination of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, 
London, by actual studies and 
passing of the prescribed exami- 
nation. 

Or 

(iii) Must be in possession of 
Ground Engineering Licences, 
one of ‘A’ and ‘C’ and one of ‘B’ 
and ‘D’ and be a graduate in 
Science from a recognised univer- 
sity. 

Or 

(iv) Must possess a degree 
in Mechanical or Aeronautical 
Engineering of a recognised 
Indiaq or foreign university. 

(B) l-'^ctpiciii — (0 Mustjiave 
passed or be eligible for exemp- 
tion from Sections and ‘B’, 
with Electrieal Engineering sub- 


jects, of the Associate Member- 
ship Examination of the Institu- 
tion of Engineers (India), • 

Or 

(1) Must possess a degree in 
Electrical Engineering *of a 
recognised Indian or foreign 
university, 

(Q Signals— (i) Must have 
passed or be eligible for exemp- 
tion from Sections ‘A’ and ‘B*, 
with Electrical or Communica- 
tion/ Wireless/ Tele-Communica- 
tion Engineering subjects, of 
the Associate Membership Exa- 
mination of the Institutiog *t>f 
Engineers (India), 

Or 

(ii) Must possess the M.Sc. 
degree, with Radio Communica- 
tion as one of jhe.subjects, of a 
recognised Indian or foreign uni- 
versity, 

Or 

I 

(iii) Must possess a degree, 
with Physics or Applied Mathe- 
matics as one of the subjects, of a 
recognised Indian or foreign uni- 
versity and, in addition, have 
obtained a diploma in Radio 
Engineering or Advanced Radio 
Communication of any recognised 
Indian or foreign* institute. 

Or 



(iv) Must possess a degree in 
Electrical Communication or 
Td(>Cemmunication or Wire- 
less Engineering of *'any recog- 
nised Indian , or foreign uni- 
versity,' 

Or 

<v) Must have passed the 
Oraduateship ’ Examination of 
the British Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 

(D) Armament — (i) Must have 
passed or be eligible for exem- 
ption from Sections ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
tritji Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering subjects of the Asso- 
ciate Membership Examination 
of the Institution of Engineers 
andia), 

Or 

^ I 

(ii) Must possess a degree in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Chemi- 


cal or Metallurgical Engineering 
of any recognised Indian or 
foreign university. 

In the case of the Technical 
Branch, however, candidates on 
reporting for training are granted 
short-service commission and 
appointed to the rank of Pilot 
Officer (on probation). They 
are on probation till the date of 
successful completion of their 
training and six months there- 
after. After this period, if their 
progress is considered satisfactory 
they are confirmed in the rank of 
Pilot Officer and granted perma- 
nent commission in the Techni- 
cal Branch of the Air Force. 

Officers for the Medical Branch 
are selected by the Director- 
General of Armed Forces Medical 
Services, given Commission in 
the Army Medical Corps and 
seconded to the Air Force. 
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TRAINING INSTITUTH)NS . 

in the 

INDIAN DEFENCE SERVICES 


Leadership is an essential 
quality in all officers and ranks 
of the three Defence Services, 
and a great deal of importance 
is attached to this aspect of train- 
ing of Service personnel. Special 
efforts are, therefore, made to 
develop among Service personnel 
the necessary mental faculty and 
technical knowledge to help 
them to discharge their duties 
efficiently and to inspire confi- 
dence and loyalty among the men 
under their command. The 
quality of leadership is even more 
important in the case of officers 
who have to lead their men into 
battle and command jhem in 
peace-time. This quality is deve- 
loped among officers by a long 
process of scientific and systema- 
tic training, which extends almost 
throi^ghout their entire career. 

The ba- c»and necessary^ con- 
comitants of leadership are self- 
confidence, self-discipline and 
4 sense of •fundamental impar- 


tiality in exercising authority at 
the right time and at the right 
place. 

The training of a •Service 
officer begins when the entrant 
is still I young boy and appears 
before the Services Sel^tmn 
Board. To determine the quality 
of the raw material, the young 
aspirant is subjected to specially 
designed psychological tests, 
which are intended to measure his 
qualities as a ]^os^ective officer, 
the quickness of his mind, his 
capacity to work under stress 
and strain, his ability to give 
orders, and in turn to execute 
orders given to him, his determi- 
nation and boldness, and his 
ability to work with a team and 
also his capacity forjp^dership. 
These tests are gfven to candidates 
individually and collectively. 
The process of developing the 
raw material into a full-fledged 
officer begins *at the National 
Defence Academy where a cadet 
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is given academic instruction 
and manual and physical 
training spread over a period 
of three years to equip him for 
the ofticcr-rank of the Services. 
A further perrod of s{)ecialised 
training before actually com- 
missioning the officer is given at 
the ^Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun aitd the Naval and 
Air Force institutions. It h only 
after this that the young a'^pirant 
becomes qualified to join one v f 
the Services as a Commis.ioncJ 
Officer. 

In the context of the specialised 

IT 

natuiPe of modern waifare, the 
process of training is a ceaseless 
one, and it continues well be>ond 
half the career of an officer. In 
the Armj , an officer has to attend 
a number of courses, pd'-s various 
proniot.oii Cftartiii. ..lions ani 
rcceise advanced training at 
different spcclali.t .schools for 
almost 17 or IS jears after enter- 
ing the S'.iMCC and until he atta- 
ins the rank of Lt. Co oncl. The 
same appiic-. to officers (.1 the 
Navy and Air Force 

After .^'orld . >V.ir II, close 
collaboratit'n between the 
three Services at all levels has 
become indispensable. This 
applies with greater force to 
the higher levels and commands 


of the ‘three Services, where the- 
need for co-ordination is even 
greater. This ‘need is sought to 
be fulfilled in India by adopt- 
ing a pyramidal system of train- 
ing, beginning at the National 
Defence Academy and ending 
with the National Defence Coll- 
ege. The entire concept of train- 
ing at various institutions in the 
Armed Forces is based on this 
inter-dependence of the three 
Services. 

As a result of Partition, India 
was placed at a great disadvant- 
age in respect of training institu- 
tions for the Armed Forces. For 
instance, she lost all the impor- 
tant naval institutions, such as 
INS Bahadur and INS Dilawar, 
the two boys’ training establish- 
ments, INS Himalaya, the Gun- 
nery School, and INS Chamak, 
the Radar School — all in Karachi. 
Likew'ibC, the Air Force lost its 
entire repair and maintenance 
workshop in Drigh Road and 
all its permanent accommoda- 
tion. 

Within the shortest possible 
time, however, all the training 
and * other institutions IcAt to 
Pakistan have been ic-estabiished. 
In fact, several new ones have 
been set up at which instruction 
is given in technical* subjects for 
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'Which previously no facilities 
■existed in the Country. Thus, 
sti iking .progress has been made 

in providing facilities for training 
suitably qualified personnel for 
the three Services to a high degree 
of technical competence. 

The programe of rapid ex- 
pansion of the Army necessitated 
corresponding expansion of train- 
ing f:u ilitics both for officers as 
well as Other Ranks. This re- 
quirement was met by- - 

(a) expansion of capacity of 
the existing training insti- 
tutions; and 

(b) by opening new training 
e-'tablishnients. 

Expattsio’’ of cxisiiiii: 

Trainhiy, histini'.'ums 

The Indian Military Academy 
at I /till a lJun, whicli provides 
pre coihmission training for 
commi.ssion of cadets in ^he Army 
had a capacity of l,4S,*) at the 
beginning of the Emergency. 
This tiaining capacity was pro- 
grcssively^ increased to l.st'O, 
and Jt, on 1st Jfinuary, 
1st April atid 1st July li>*i3 res- 
pectively. 

The diyation oT the training 
had also to be suitably modified. 


The gentlemen cadets for the 

first emergency course for IMA 

• • 

were traiii|fd for S months at the 
Academy and'remaining 3 months 
of pre-cdmmisyit/»i training was 
imparted to the cadets at respec- 
tive Arms/Services schools The 
cadets of the subsequent emer- 
gency course carry out 22 weeks’ 
pre-commission training at the 
Academy. The special-to-Corps 
training is imparted after commis- 
sioning at the various ^ schools 
like the Infantry School, the 
School* of Artillery, the Army 

t 

Ordnance Corps School, etc. ^ 

Simultaneously with the ex- 
pansion of the Indian Military 
Academy, steps were taken to 
expand the capacity of the vari- 
ous Corps- Services schools. Dura- 
lu-n oi various couises was also 
modified enabling* a larger output. 

As already ^tatcd the .apacity 
or the Army Cadet College, 
Poona il. being progressively 
e.xpanded This would enable a 
larger number of Junior Com- 
missamed Oflicers and ORs to 
be trained for promotion and also 
make availablc*in the officer cadre 
experienced trained personnel. 

The acconfmodation available 
at Poona would«enabfe the expan- 
sion of the College to be carried 
out quickly. 
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Opening of New Training 

Institutions 

In addition to the < expansion 
of the capacity of the Indian 
MiIitai;v'Academy, two Officers’ 
Training Schools were started in 
Poona and Madras in January 
1963, with an initial capacity of 
9('0 each. The capacity was 
progressively increased to 1,500 
gentlemen cadets in July 1963. 
The duration and pattern of 
training at the Officers’ Training 
Schools are the same as those 
followed for. emergency commis- 
sion training at the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy. 

A new school has also been 
set up at Baroda with an initial 
capacity to train 256 officers and 
515 Other Ranks at a time on 
various courses for* the Corps of 
Electrical and Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


15 new training centres were 
established, as shown below. 

Besides opening new training 
centres, steps were also taken to 
expand the output of existing 
training cantres. The duration of 
training was reduced by making 
the training courses more inten- 
sive and by increasing the number 
of training periods per week. 

With the availability of trained 
personnel in larger numbers, it 
has now been decided to restore 
the full pre-emergency training 
schedule for recruits of various 
Arms/Corps. This decision is 
being implemented progressively. 

Technical Training under the 
Industrial Training Institutes and 
Public Sector Undertakings. 

The facilities available at in- 
dustrial training institutes, poly- 


1 Artillery Centre . . 1 (Secunvicrabad) 

j Signals Centre . . 2 (Panjim & Jabalpur) ' 

' ASC Centre . . 2 (Alwar & Gwalior) 

I ASC ab initio training 

sroi'P'* • . 7 (Shahjahanpur, Mathura, Aurangabad, 

I Trivandrum, Lucknow and two at Saharanpur) 

I EME Centre . . 2 (Allahabad and Bliopal) 

j AMC Training Centre . I (Hyderabad) 


Training of Other Ranks technics and other public under- 

^ takings were also made use of to 

To meet the increased require- supplement the capacity of the 
ment for training Other Ranks, technical Corps of the Army, 


m 


Recruits were sent to these insti- 
tutions for training after they had 
completed their basic 'military 
training.* 

Additional Facilities for Teaching 
Foreign Languages 

In order to train suHicieht 
number of personnel in foreign 
languages, a foreign languages 
wing has been added to the Army 
Education Training College and 
Centre, Pachmarhi. The capa- 
city of the wing is being progres- 
sively expanded by obtaining the 
services of suitable language 
teachers. 

Training Abroad 

Although the training of Armv 

personnel is carried out almost 

entirely within the country, a 

few officers are sent abroad 

for specialised training facilities 

which do not exist in India and 

also to enable officers to keep 
* 

themselves abreast of the latest 
developments. 

Changes in Training Policies 

The Report of Inquiry into the 
reverses 'in operations in NEFA 
revealed l,hat our Army as a 
whole requires to be giveh' orien- 
tation in the type of war launched 
by China^ This also involved 
training of troops in warfare io 


mountainous areas and at high 
altitudes.. With this end in view, 
troops have been given .training 
and exercises .at all levels. The 
High Altitude Warfare School 
was established in Marcl;^, 1982 
to train officers and men in 
Winter Warfare and in High Alti- 
tude Warfare. In 1963-64, the 
capacity of the School was subs- 
tantially increased. 

Training in Jungle Warfare was 
being provided at the Jungle 
Warfare School i i Dehra Dun. 
To av(^d the necessity to move 

I 

units from their locations to, the 
School for training in Jungle 
Warfare, a mobile Army Head- 
quarters Training Team has 
been raised which imparts instruc- 
tion in Jungle Warfare to the 
various units at site. 

i* . 

It is also planned to introduce 
a new course at the Infantry 
School, Mhow, to toughen young 
officers mentally and physically 
to enable them to lead patrols for 
long periods in Jungle-cum-moun 
tainous terrain. The first course 
commenced in March J564. 

INTER-SERVICES 

INSTITUTIONS 

To begin with, inter-Services 
institutions hive been set up to 
provide com{)ined training to 



future officers of the three 
Services. As success in modern 
warfare is mostly dependent on 
close inter-Scrvices * collabora- 
tion, all these institutions lay the 
founda,tibn for such co-ordination 
piomoting mutual respect and 
intimate understanding amotig 
the rfflcers-to-be of the three 
Services. 

National Defence College, 
Nevr Delhi 

Hitherto, senior officers of the 
three Services were sent , to the 
U.K. to attend courses at the 
Imperial Defence College, where 
the vacancies offered were limited. 
A National Defence College has, 
therefore, been set up in New 
Delhi on the Same pattern to 
train a large number of officers 
to meet the reqoii%ments of the 
country. 

The studies at the College relate 
to strategic, economic, scientihe, 
political and industrial aspects 
of national defence and are desig- 
ned to impart training to senior 
Service an^ civilian officers for 
dealing with wkicr problems 
relating to the defence of the 
country. 

The training 'Course at the 
College is of approximately one 
year’s duration end, to start 


with, about 25 officers are ad- 
mitted to each course. The officers 
selected to attend the course are 
ordinarily of the rank of Briga- 
dier in the Army and of equivalent 
ranks in the Navy, the Air Force 
and the civil services, including 
scientists. 

Defence Services Staff 
College, Wellington 

As a result of Partition, the 
Army College at Quetta went 
to Pakistan. It, therefore, became 
essential for India to start a 
similar institution of her own. 
The Defence Services Staff 
College at Wellington thus came 
into being. 

Initially, the College was esta- 
blished to train staff officers only 
for the Army, Later, in 1949, it 
assumed the responsibility of 
training staff officers for the Air 
Force as well With the addition 
of a Nav„l Wing a year later, the 
College has the unique distinction 
of being the only institution of 
its kind in the world where officers 
of all the three Services arc trained 
togethc" for staff appointmdhts. 

The number of officers admitted 
to each course at the Staff College 
is I.'b. This includes officers of 
the l.A.S. and scientists from the 
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Defence Research and Develop- 
ment Organisation. ' The College 
has now become a major centre 
of military learning in Asia. 
Officers from Commonwealth, 
Asian and African countries 
attend courses at the College in 
large numbers. 

The duration of the course is 
■45 weeks, divided into six tuto- 
rial periods, each of six to eight 
weeks’ duration. 

Scope of instruction 

The College imparts higher 
Service and general education to 
student-officers. They are made 
to face not only their individual 
Service problems but also those 
which may arise in inter-Service 
planning. It is like a university 
imparting post-graduate training 
to selected Service officers in the 
art of wan'are. 

The syllabus is a coiuprehensive 
one. Approximately per cent 
of the time available is devoted 
to joint items of instruction 
and the remaining to individual 
Service 'wing instruction. The 
college m\ites experts to deliver 
lectures on a wide variety' of sub- 
jecl.s, such as psychology, econo- 
mics, cofnmerce’’ and industry, 
finance, current affairs and irapoi'- 


tant Service subjects. These 
lectures are intended to broaden 
the outlook of officers and to give 
them an I'dea of the relationship 
of the country’s resources to her 
war potential. 

Instruction is imparted in size- 
able syndicates. The entire 
course is divided into a number 
of syndicates, each consisting of 
" 8 students. A member of the 
Directing Staff is put in charge 
of each syndicate. He corres- 
ponds. jo the tutor or dean in a 

university and is responsible for 

\ 

presiding at detailed discussions 
in his syndicate. He puts over 
the problems, discusses the merits 
of syndicate solutions and corrects 
the written work of the syndicate. 
Individual Service syllabi are 
discussed in sSpaTate Service wing 
syndicates. For joint work, how- 
ever, combined syndicates, com- 
prising sfudents of alljthe Services 
are found. This has the advan- 
tage of enabling the expression of 
expel t opinion on each aspect of 
an inter-Service problem. Periodi- 
cally, syndicates arc •'broken up 
and reformed so that during the 
course every student officer can 
work intimately with all others, 
as also to ensure that students 
get the benedt of a change in the 
Directing Stai]^ 
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Every member of the Directing 
Staff is responsible for. one or 
more.ba^ic subjects. He specia- 
lises in his subjects and thus ex- 
pert opinion is always available 
on varic^us subje^s.. 

The sequence of instruction is 
as follows : (i) private study of a 
book, paper, (ii) indoor demon- 
stration on (i) above, model and 
film, (iii) tutorial discussion and 
tutoriH exercise, (iv) indoor exer- 
cise, and (v) outdoor exercise. 

One of the subjects of study at 
this institution is military history 
of Toffeign contries. Students 
are organized into study groups, 
each group being required to 
produce a thesis on a particular 
military campaign in the form of 
a group presentation. The aim 
of studying militar); history is to 
broaden the officer’s knowledge 
of war and to enable him to apply 
the lessons of the past to future 
wars. 

Games and Sports 

Imparting of professional 
knowledg** ic, however, not the 
only object of the' Staff College. 
An officer is primarily a leader. 
He must possess a< strong peiso- 
nality, initiative,, character and 
a high degree of physical fitness 
and courage. A spirit of adven- 


ture is yet another essential 
requisite. Improvement of these 
qualities, is constantly borne in 
mind. With long hours' of work 
the necessity for healthy recreation 
is even greater. With this end in 
view, a number of games and 
sports, like hockey, football, cri- 
cket, squash, golf, riding, hunt- 
ing, fishing, shooting and sailing 
are organised. 

National Defence Academy, 
Khadakvasla 

In recognition of the services 
rendered by the Indian Army 
during World War II, the Govern- 
ment of Sudan made a gift of 
£100,<W>0 for the construction 
of a war memorial. The Govern- 
ment of India decided that the 
memorial should take the form 
of an Academy for the education 
and training of future officers of 
all the three fighting forces of the 
country. 

Consequently, a War Academy 
Committee was constituted 
and it submitted its report in 
December 1946, recommending 
that a single training establish- 
ment, to be known as t|}[e National 
Defencb Academy, be set up at 
Khadakvasla, near Poona, to 
train cadets f6r commissions in 
all the three Services. 



The Inter>Services Wing of the 
Armed Forces ’ Academy at 
Dehra Dun, which had been 
functioning since 1949, was 
moved to Khadakvasla in 1954 
and came to be known as the 
National Defence Academy. 

Set amidst the beautiful sur- 
roundings of the Western Ghats, 
12 miles from Poona, the Aca- 
demy estate is 6,600 acres in 
area and lies over undulating 
country between the left bank 
of the Mutha River and the 
foothills of the Sahyadri range 
to the west. At one end of the 
estate is the Khadakvasla Lake, 
and in tlie vicinity, overshadow- 
ing its water, is a hill rising to a 
height of 2,300 feet. On this hill is 
the famous fortiess of Sinhugndh, 
reminiscent of the heroic exploits 
of Shivaji, the Mahratta king. 

The aim of training at the 
Defence Academy is to develop 
in all cadets the highest standards 
of mental, moral and physical 
attainment and qual ties of leader- 
ship which are essential for an 
officer of. the Armed Forces, and 
to *help them attain the .equisite 
standard *'of general academic 
education. 

The thjee Sen)iccs contribute 
to the administrative and instruc- 


tional set-up of the Academy, ita 
formation sign being made up- 
of Crosse^ swords, an eagle and 
an anchor. 

Courses of Study 

^ Courses at the Defence Aca- 
demy begin twice a year -com- 
mencing about the middle of 
January and July. Candidates 
for admission arc required to be 
between 15 and 17^ years of age 
on January 1 for the January 
course and July 1 for the July 
course.'^ The minimum qualifi- 
cation is matriculation ^r** its 
equivalent. Candidates are 
selected on the basis of a written 
examination conducted by the 
U.P.S.C., followed by an inter- 
view and test by the Services 
Selection Bo^rd. Those who 
qualify in the test are put to a 
physical endurance test and 
examined, by a Medical Board. 

The cost of training, including 
accommodation, books, uniform, 
boarding and medical treatment, 
are borne by the Government. 
Candidates are, KoWdVer, ex- 
pected to meet their picket 
expenses, which come to about 
Rs. 30 per nfbnth in the first twa 
years ahd Rs.' 40 per month in 
the third year. Cadets whos& 
parents or giardians have an 
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income of less than Rs. 300 per 
month are granted financial 
assistance. Candidate's have 
also to bear the initial cost of 
clothing , which* comes' to Rs. 
600. A 'refund of Rs. 460 is made 
to candidates who are granted 
financial assistance. 

m- 

The duration of training is 
three years at the Defence Aca- 
dem> and further specialized 
training is imparted at the res- 
pective tiainirg Cilablidiments 
of the Service for which candi- 
date is £eleoteci. On successful 
completion of training, candi- 
dates arc commissioned in the 
rank of 2r.d-Lt. in tie Army, 
Sub-Lt. in the Navy and Piiit 
Officer in the Air Force. 

Charactcr-buildifif’ ''' 

Training in leadership is im- 
plicit in the entire programme 
of instruction at the Defence 
Academy. It includes help and 
guidance in the building up of 
an unimpeachable character and 
an impressis't pcr,sonality, based 
on self-conhdcncc, self-reliance 
and self-discipline. As the first 
requirement of an officer is 
loyalty to his country, character- 
building receives primary atten- 
tion. The obligatirn to lead a 


regulated life, to work in accord 
with his fellow cadets, to keep a 
busy schedule of academic and 
e.xtra-curlicular activities, and 
to observe rigid discipline helps 
develop this essential attribute in 
a* cadet. His watchword is punc- 
tuality and regularity and his 
slogan “comradeship-in -arms.” 

The Academy, so to say, is a 
nursery where the officers of to- 
morrow acquire a high sense 
of duty and honesty of purpose 
and imbibe a spirit of service to 
their motherland. 

Life at the Defence Academy is 
strenuous and there is plenty of 
hard outdoor work. Games are 
an integral part of cadet-* daily 
eyries of activities. While drill 
instills in them a spirit of disci- 
pline and stimulates their mental 
alertness, games, besides making 
them physically fit, develop in 
them team conscioiiMics** and con- 
fidence. Cadets also lake part in 
the activities of several clubs 
which ofTer a variety of leisure- 
time pursuits t') conform to diffe- 
rent tests and temperaments and 
provide, ample recreation tlnd 
relaxation. Whether Hie is an 
artist, an intellectual or a lover 
of sport, tlicrc i'- some activity or 
the other in wlhich a radet can 
engage himself. 



Three^Year Tifaining 

During the fifst 'two years, 
the bulk of the joint basic train* 
ing for cadets of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force is academic edu- 
cation, with an element of Service 
training in the form of drill, phy- 
sical training and riding and a 
certain amount of map-reading, 
weapon-training and organisation 
and administration of the three 
Services. The curriculum is 
varied and liberal the emphasis 
being on English, Mathematics 
and science, the three subjects 
which matter most in cadets’ 
subsequent training. The other 
subjects taught are Social Studies, 
Geography, Workshop Practice, 
Engineering, Drawing, Hindi 
and a foreign language. A cadet 
can choose one of the six foreign 
languages taught at the Academy. 
These are Arabic, Chinese, 
French, Russian, Spanish and 
Persian. The medium of instruc- 
tion is* English. 

1 . 

In the third year the cadet 
makes a beginning with the spe- 
cialised study of academic sub- 
jects and Service training. In 
academic studies cadets ei^rmarked 
for the hiavy and the technical 
arms of the Army study Mathe- 
matics and Physics, while cadets 
joining th; Air Force or the non- 


technical arms of the Army study 
arts subjects, such as Economics, 
History or Literature. 

I j 

Cadets k leave at the end of the 
third year after completing both 
their broad general edueajiion and 
joint Services training required 
for specialised training in their 
chosen Service. Army cadets 
have acquired a certain amount 
of preliminary training which 
prepares them for the course at.^ 
the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun. Naval cadets have 
had their basic training in diffe- 
rent ifspects of a sea-man’s work. 
Air Force cadets have rect^ived 
training in diffejent aspects of 
flying theory, which forms an 
indispensable pre-requisite to 
training at the Air Force Flying 
College, .lodhpur and also ac- 
quired air-rtjindcdness through a 
course in gliding. 

On passing out from the 
Defence* Academy cadets pro- 
ceed in three different directions 
to join their respective Service 
establishments for a further one 
or two years’ training. Army 
cadets proceed ter ' Debra Dun, 
Naval c.adets to the Junior Offi- 
cers’ Training Ship and Air Force 
cadets to Jodhpur for the last 
phase of their tiaining for a 
commission. 



Rashtriya liHfian Military 
College, Dehradun 

The kashtriya Indian Military 
College at Dehra Dun, a feeder 
institution for the National 
Defence Academy, came into 
existence in 1921. 

Tfiere is an entrance exami- 
nation consisting of a test in 
English and Arithmetic and an 
interview to secure admission 
to the R.I.M.C. The examination 
is held twice a year at different 
centres in all the States. Appli- 
cations have to be made on the 
prescribed form and submitted to 
the authority prescribed by the 
State Government by January 15 
or July 15. The age-limits for 
entry are 11 and 12 years and 
the course of study lasts about 
five years Candidates are called 
to appear for a written test and 
an interview conducted by a 
Board set up by the State Govern- 
ment. The results are consoli- 
dated by Army HQ, and those 
who qualify in the test are re- 
quired to appear for a medical 
fitness test at the Command Mili- 
tary Hospitals. When the final 
selection is made, vacancies are 
allotted by the Ministry of Def- 
ence to each Stato in proportion 
to its population and are offered 


on merit to candidates from the 
respective States. 

On an ' <1 at the College, 
cadets are iterviewed by the 
Principal and placed in classes 
according to their ability and 
attainments. 

The fee is Rs. 3,200 per 
annum; a concessional fee of Rs. 
1,500 per annum is charged from 
those whose parents execute a 
bond that their sons would choose 
the Defence Services as their 
career. A number of scholarships 
are awarded to deserving cadets 
by the Central and State Govern- 
ments. The demand for admission 
is very heavy and the College 
continues to attract the best mate- 
rial that India can offer. 

Situated two and a half miles 
away from the centre of the town, 
the campus, cxterding over an 
area of 1.30 acres, has ample 
room for play-fields, a swimming 
pool, tennis and squash courts 
and a gymnasium. 

Scope of Studies 

The subjects taught arc Eng- 
lish, Hindi, Mathematics, Science 
(Physics and Chemistriy), Indian 
History, Geography, Current 
Affairs, Drawing and Manual 
Training. Caoets are,, prepared 



for the U.P.SlC. examinatioii for 
admission to the and the 

Indian Schools d^ertific^te exami- 
nation. * 

As a result of regular parades 
and drill and the wearing of a 
uniform, there is marked improve- 
ment in bearing, smartness and 
discipline within a very short time 
of the cadet’s joining the College. 
Senior cadets are given responsi- 
bilities, and are put in charge of 
parades, games, societies, and 
expeditions. Through these res- 
ponsibilities, cadets develop 
qualities of character, leadership 
and self-reliance. 

There is ample scope for self- 
expression and for bringing out 
the best in each cadet. With this 
end in view, each cadet is en- 
couraged to join several clubs 
and take an active part in extra- 
curricular activities during his 
leisure. 

After Partition tlfc Staff of 
the college was progressively 
Indianised. The first Indian 
Principal took over at the end of 
February 1956 The changes 
brdught about since WiiS include 
(i) a m'ortiing assembl 3 ^ for a 
brief secular prayer and a natio- 
nal song sung in chorus by the 
whole College, (ii) a tutorial sys- 


tem making each master respon- 
sible for .the welfare and progress 
of 15 cadets, (iii) orgaigsatjon of 
mid-temv hikes and expeditions, 
(iv) reorganization of subject 
faculties, (v) .starting ef^a course 
in current affairs, (vi) setting up 
of societies for Geography, Deba- 
ting, Art and Music, an^ (vii) 
deputation of six masters for 
gaining practical experience of 
teaching in public/ residential^ 
schools in U.K. and the U.S.A. 

• 

The College has given 700 
officen to the Armed Forces since 
its inception. When India 
attained independence, three- 
fourths of the Indian officers of 
the rank of Brigadier and above 
in the Army were ex- cadets of 
this institution. Today, it has the 
proud record of having been 
the training ‘grdund for one Gen- 
eral, three Lieut-Generals, 17 
Major-Generals, 21 Brigadiers and 
one Air 'Vice-Marshal. 

SAINIK SCHOOLS 

A scheme for the establish- 
ment of Sainik Schools was 
drawn up in 4901 to improve the 
quality of entrants into the 
National Defence Academy and 
enable fuller representation in the 
commissioned ranks of the Armed 
Forces from all parts of Indiai. 
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So far, 13 Sainik Schools have 
been established at Kapurthala 
and Kunjpura (Karnal) in 
Punjab, Chitorgarh in Rajasthan, 
Jamnagar in Gujarat, Satara 
in Maharashtra; Konikonda in 
Andhra Pradesh, Trivandrum in 
Kerala, Amravathinagar (Coim- 
batore) in Madras, Bhubaneshwar 
in Orissa, Purulia in West Bengal, 
Rewa in Madhya Pradesh, Tilaiya 
in Bihar and Bijapur in Mysore. 
The first five were opened in 
July 1961 and the others in 1962 
and 1963. The Madras and 
West Bengal Schools bane been 
shifted to their permanent sites at 
KodaiKanal and Panchet Hill 
respectively. 

Public School Education 

The Sainik Schools are resi- 
dential schools 4 for boys pro- 
viding public school edu- 
cation of a high standard with a 
military bias. The aim of these 
schools is to prepare boys acade- 
mically and physically for entry 
Into the National Defence Aca- 
demy and other walks of life. The 
land, buildings and fund.s for 
initial equipment of the schools 
are provided by the State 
Governments. 

The Sainik ScUools are mana- 
ged by the Sainik Schools Society, 


which is a registered body. Their 
administration is vested in the 
Board of Governors under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of 
Defence. The Chief Ministers or 
the Education Ministers of the 
States, where these institutions 
have been established, are mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. 

The Sainik Schools are all- 
India institutions. Admissions 
are made through an all-India 
entrance examination and are 
confined to boys between the ages 
of 9 and 11 years, but in the 
beginning boys of higher age- 
groups are also admitted to 
fill up higher classes. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the seats in each 
School are reserved for boys 
belonging to the State in which it 
is located and the remaining are 
open to boys from other States. 

Merit Scholarships 

The fees at the school total 
Rs. 1,9'>0 per annum. The State 
Governments have instituted 
means-cum-merit scholarship 
schemes for the benefit' of Boys 
belonging to their States. The 
Ministry of Defence have also 
instituted a few scholarships for 
the sons of serving andfCx-Serviee 
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J.CO.s and O.R.8 and equivalent 
ranks of the Armed Forces. The 
pare I ts of boys who are recipients 
of scholarships are recfuired to 
sign a declaration that their sons 
would choose the Defence Ser- 
vices as their career. 

The Sainik Schools prepare 
boys for the U.P.S.C. examina- 
tion for admission to the National 
Defence Academy and the Indian 
Schools Certificate examination. 
The medium of instruction is 
English, with Hindi as a compul- 
sory subject. Co-curricular acti- 
vities play an important part in 
the training given at the schools. 
The schools provide facilities for 
major games, like cricket, soccer 
and hockey. In addition to 
regular games, P.T. is compul- 
sory. All boys are encouraged to 
join the National Cadet Corps. 
For younger boys, scouting faci- 
lities are available. 

KING GEORGE’S SClhOOLS 

The King George’s Schools 
are located at Chail (Punjab), 
Ajmer ^Rajasthan), Belgaum 
{Myfore), Bangalore (MyM>re) 
and Dholput (Rajasthan). ^These 
are publib schools imparting all- 
round education to boys with a 
view to training them as leaders 
in all walks of life. Parents are 


not required to give an under- 
taking that their sons wcmld^join 
the Armed Forces. Special em- 
phasis is laid on training in res- 
ponsibility, initia*live an^ self- 
reliance. 

Each of these schools, except 
that at Dholpur, which *was 
started only in 1962, caters for 300 
boarders, half of the vacancies 
being reserved for sons of J.C.O.s. 
N.C.O s and O.R.s and equivalent 
ranks in the Navy and the Air 
Force, jvhich are filled on the 
basis of an intelligencd-cum-wri^tten 
test and interview, The remaining 
vacancies aie offered to sons of 
civilians and Service officers. At 
the time of admission, boys must 
not be below nine years and over 
eleven years of age. 

Students are prepared for the 
Indian Schools Certificate Exa- 
mination. In addition they are 
provided facilities to compete for 
vacancies at the National Defence 
Academy. The Schools have 
spacious accommodation and 
extensive play-grounds.^ There 
are arrangements for sports,, 
swimming, gymnastics and physi- 
cal training. 

The fees fxe Rk 1,600 per 
annum fbr the sons of civfliaitd 
and 10 per eent of the salary for 
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sons of JCOs, NCOS, ORs and 
equivalent ranks of the Armed 
Forces. In the case pf sons of 
Service officers, the fees are 10 
per cent of their salary object to 
a minimum of Rs. U)0 and a 
maximum of Rs. 160. Deserving 
sons of Service officers and civi- 
lians are granted scholarships on 
the basis of a merit-a/m-means 
test he’d under the scholarship 
scheme for the King George’s 
School. 

More Scholarships 
« 

f 

The' Ministry of Defence has 
increased the number of scholar- 
ships at King George’s School 
for sons of JCOs and ORs and 
their equivalent rank in the Navy 
and the Air Force who are killed 
in action or meet violent death 
in aid of civil power. 

Fifty scholarships will now be 
available. Earlier the number 
was 25. 

Armed Forces Medical College 

The Arm6d Forces Medical 
College (A.F.M C.), Poona, was 
set up in May 1948 by the amal- 
gamation of the Army Medical 
Training Centre ‘^A.M.T.C.), the 
Medical Research Organisation, 
the Central Military Pathology 


Laboratory, the Army Trans- 
fusion Centre ' and the Central 
Army School of Radiology. 

The College came into being 
as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Services and Research Integ- 
ration Committee, headed by Dr. 
B.C. Roy. This Committee was 
formed in 1947 and its main re- 
commendation was that “a medi- 
cal officer recruited to the Indian 
Armed Forces should have train- 
ing at a central institution where 
he would receive training in 
various subjects concerning the 
three Services.” 

Choice of Location 

It was decided to locate the 
College at Poona where there 
were already large military hos- 
pitals with their various specialist 
departments, a military tubercu- 
losis hospital and an Artificial 
Limb Centre. In addition, there 
were large civil hospitals and 
research institutions and plans 
had been sanctioned for a civil 
medical college. The College 
moved into its new mul(i-storeyed 
buildit.g in September 1957. 

Adequate accommodation for 
a library and a museum has been 
provided. A 'well-furqised audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 



S90 and facility for screening are 
also available. The building, the 
-College estate and the residential 
accommo'dation are located on a 
high ground, with an aggregate 
area of 140 acres, on the Sholapur 
Road. 

The College is under the ad- 
ministrative control of the 
Director- General of Armed 
Forces Medical Services (D.G. 
A F.M.S.), who has an Academic 
Council to advise him on educa- 
tional matters. 

The departments are (a) Pre- 
ventive Medicine, (b) Pathology, 
<c) Surgery; (d) Medicine, (e) 
Blood Transfusion, (f) Dental 
Surgery and (g) Radiology. 

Institution's Functions 

The functions of the College 
.are : 

(a) to train A.M.C./A.D.C. 

officers in medical/ 

dental subjects as 

applied in the Military 
Medical Services, 

(b) to ^ train and enable 
* A.M.C./A.D.C. officers 

to qOalify for pronjotion 
to the rank of Major, 

3(c) to t{ain ATM.C./A.D.C. 
specialists for various 


specialities and prepare 
them for those higher 
degrees and (fipldmas 
whfch are recognised by 
Poona University from 
time to time. 

(d) to train JCOs/ORs 
and equivalent ranlcs in 
the Navy/Air Force for 
technical duties in their 
re.spcctive trades, 

(e) to produce plasma, cry- 
stalloids and grouping 
sera and supply them to 
all Armed Forces «n^i- 
cal units, 

(f) to act as a blood bank 
for dependent military 
hospitals in and around 
Poona, 

I 

(g) to produce biologicals 
and supply them to 
medical units, 

t 

(h) to carry out specialist 
laboratory investiga- 
tions for dependent 
hospitals, an(t act as a 
reference laboratory for 
all Armed Forces medical 
units/scfentific * institu- 
tions for carrying out 
trials oil drugs/equip- 
ment/stoiiEW,. 
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(0 to carry out research in 
medical and allied sub- 
jects directed by the 
Research ' Advisory 
Committee, and^ 

f ' 

(k) to prepare pamphlets 
and technical memo- 
randa on various medi- 
cal and allied subjects 
as directed by the D G.- 
A.F.M.S. 

Special Features 

9 

The College has been recog- 
nised by .Poona University for 
the following degrees/diplomas : 

(i) Doctor of Medicine 
( M. D. ) — Medicine, 
Pathology and Gynae- 
cology. 

(li) Master, , of Surgery 
(M.S). 

(iii) Diploma in Public 
Health (D.P.H.). 

(iv) Diploma in Clinicdl 
Pathology (D.C.P,). 

(v) Master of Science (M. 

'Sc)'' and Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph. D.) 
in (1) Bacteriology, 
(2) Haeftiatology, (3) 
HiStopafhology, (4) 

Immunohaematology, 
including* blood transfu- 


sion, (6) ' Bio-chemistr]r» 

(6) Virology, and 

(7) Parasitology and 

allied fields. 

( 

Efforts are also being made to 
start a number of other degree/ 
diploma courses in the College. 
The following are under active 
consideration of Poona University 
and are likely to be instituted in 
the College in the near future : 
(a) Doctorate in Medicine 
(M.D.) Preventive and Social 
Medicine, (b) Diploma in Anaes- 
thesia (D.A.), and (c) Diploma 
in Psychiatric Medicine (D.P.M.> 

In addition to training medical 
officers of the Armed Forces^ 
civilian students are also admitted 
to courses, depending upon the 
vacancies available. 

M B , B.S Course 

From July 1962, an M.B.,. 
B S. course of Poona University 
was also started at the A.F.M.C. 
and 12f> candidates, both men and 
women, are admitted annually. 
Selection of candidates is on an 
all-India basis on the results of 
a university admission examina- 
tion and a test/interview which ia 
held at selected plaices. 

Sixty students are given stipends 
and they asc known as medical 
cadets. They have the liability to. 
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serve as pennalieiit regular com- 
missioned officers . in Ihe Armed 
Forces Medical Services; on the 
oonclusion of their M.9 m B.S. 
course if found otherwise suitable. 
The non-stipmdiary students are 
also eligible to apply for commis; 
aions in the I normal manner, like 
other civilian doctors. 


The College is entirely residen- 
tial and follows the system of 
^‘houses”. There are separate 
hostels for men and women. The 
medical cadets are exempted 
from payment of tuition fees, 
but have to pay hostel, messing 
and other charges. 

Different Departments 

The Blood Transfusim Depart- 
ment was formed by the incorpo- 
ration of the Army Transfusion 
Centre into the College. It is 
responsible for the manufacture 
and supply of all resuscitation 
fluids. It runs a blood bank for 
military hospitals and, in an 
emergency, blood is also given 
to civilians. It manufactures dry 
plasma anti blood grouping sera 
for the Arm^ Forces. It is also 
responsible for the prepaAtion 
and assembly of all transfusion 
sets for supply to ntilitary hospi- 
tals and held units. 


The Pathology Department was 
formed by the incorporation of 
the Central Military Pathology 
Laboratory into the College. It 
consists of various sections, such 
as Pathology, Sbrology, Bacterio- 
logy, Haematology, Virology, 
Biochemistry and a museum. 
The museum is designed* on 
modern line^ and displays speci- 
mens, microphotographs and 
illustrated descriptions in a 
manner which makes the study 
of the subject easy. All slides, 
wax blocks and case sheets re- 
lating to the specimens are in- 
dexed and are easily availhbte. 
The virus section is being deve- 
loped. A modern animal house 
is attached to this department, 
which breeds and supplies all 
types of animals for research and 
routine diagnotfic* measures. 

The Preventive Medicine 
Department was formed by the 
incorporation of the Hygiene 
Wing of the A.M.T.C. in the 
College. There are various sections 
in the Department such as Mala- 
ria, Public Health, Epidemiology, 
Entomology and Chemistry. 
It has also a very large and well- 
equipped health museum.* There 
is a very large kygieite demons- 
tration area in t^e College ground 
where working •models of field 
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sanitary appliances have been 
constructed for the behefit of the 
trainees. 

Research Work 

r * 

Research work is carried on“in 
all the departments of the College 
on topical subjects under the 
guidance of the Research Ad- 
visory Committee, emphasis 
being laid on subjects of parti- 
cular interest to the Armed 
Forces. However, no attempt 
is made to curb individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise. Every 
encouragement is given to officers 
to sponsor research inquiries on 
subjects in which they are speci- 
ally interested. Close collabora- 
tion is maintained with the Indian 
Council of Medical Research 
(I.C.M.R.). who also sponsor 
and finance certain projects con- 
ducted in the College. Professors 
and instructors are members of 
the various committees of the 
I.C.M.R. 

A very spacious and modern 
library exists for the use of ail 
medical officers in the station. It 
has over five thousand books 
and subscribers ito about hundred 
important Indian and foreign 
medical journals. 


ARMY TI<AINING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

The Army is now practically 
self-contained in the matter of 
training. A number of new tech- 

s 

nical training schemes have been 
launched for achievir^g technolo- 
gical self-sufficiency and for 
advanced training in different 
arms and trades. 

Indian Military Academy 

The Indian Military Academy 
is situated in Prem Nagar in the 
picturesque Doon Valley on the 
outskirts of the town of Dehra- 
Dun and adjoins the Forest 
Research Institute. 

There is a legend that Drona, 
the Aiharya or teacher of the 
Pandava princes, had his ashram 
near the site of the present Aca- 
demy. It is very fitting that the 
future officers of the Indian Army 
should be trained in an establish- 
ment that offers all that is best 
in environment, education and 
example to enable them to carry 
on the best traditions of the pro- 
fession of arms. 

The entry of gcnvlemen cadeta 
into the Military Academy today 
is through two main sources. The 
first is throifjsh com^oetitive exa- 
minations conducted by the Union 
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Public Service I Commission. Suc> 
cessful candidates have to pass 
through a further ^selection by the 
Services , Selection Board, and, 
depending on their age and quali* 
fications, are sent either to the 
National pefence Academy, 
Khadakva^, or to the I.M.A. 
The seconi mode of entry is 
directly from the ranks of the 
Army. 

Types of Intakes 

At present, there are four 
groups of intake into the Military 
Academy : 

(a) Direct-entry cadets who 
undergo training for 
two years. 

(b) Cadets from the National 
Defence Academy who 
(having already com- 
pleted three years there) 
undergo a further one 
year’s tiaining. 

• 

(c) National Cadea Corps 

‘C’ Certificate personnel 
who undergo 18 months* 
training and Officer 
Training Units Cadets/ 
‘HT Certificate |)olders 
who* do one-year train- 
ing. * 

(d) Technical graduates who 
do & year’s training. 


The training of gentlemen 
cadets is > broad-based and 
covers a’ liberal curriculum of 
military and academic subjects 
The training is carried out both 
in the classroom ns well /is on the 
field. For a more realistfc touch 
in outdoor training gentlemen 
cadets attend a number of training 
camps during their stay at the 
Academy, when they are initiated 
into the rigours and hardships of 
the profession to which they have 
dedicated themselves. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of clubs 
where gentlemen cadets can pur- 
sue their hobbies or take up gew 
ones. Full opportunity is* pro- 
vided for the development of 
character and officer-like qualities 
and by the time they leave the 
Academy as young officers they 
have acquired basic military 
knowledge, Whit*h is supple- 
mented later with the require- 
ments of the arms of the Service 
to which they are posted. 

Institution's Motto 

The spirit of the tsainiog given 
is summed up in the motto of the 
Military Academy : 

’The safety, hqnour and 
welfare of your country come 
first always and^every time ; 



The honour, welfare and 
comfort of the men you com- 
mand come next ; 

f * 

Your own ease, coinfort and 
safety, come la^t, always and 
every time.” 

Army Cadet College 

The Army Cadet College at 
Nowgong (Madhya Piadesh) 
trains selected Other Ranks from 
the Army in acquiring officer like 
qualities and general academic 
education required of entrants to 
the Indian Military Acadany. 

Xrmy candidates, who are 
otherwise eligible for entry into 
the Military Academy, are ad- 
mitted to the College after they 
have been recommended by their 
formations and screened by a 
Services Selection l^ard. 

The duration of the course is 
one year, which is divided into 
two terms April-August and 
October-February. After suc- 
cessful completion of training, 
candidates again go up before the 
Services Selection Board in the 
normal manner aAd, if selected, 
join the I.M.A. as Service en- 
trants. 

The age-limits foi; admission are 
SO and 2S years, and those who 


are abo^re 26 but^below 27 (tht 
latter being the age-limit for 
entry into the' I.M.A.) are per- 
mitted to apply direct, in the 
usual manner, for admission to 
the I.M.A.‘ 

Feeder Institution 

The Army Cadet College, which 
was inaugurated in May 1960, 
seeks to feed the I.M.A. with the 
best available officer potential 
from the ranks, and officers an 
inducement to educated young 
men first to join the army in the 
ranks, and then avail themselves 
of the opportunity to obtain a 
commission. It also provides a 
further chance to those who fail 
to enter the National Defence 
Academy or the I.M.A. through 
the normal competition or 
through the National Cadet Corps 
or as technical graduates. 

Out of the first-term cadets 
who passed out in February 1961, 
as many a^ 7.5 per cent were selec- 
ted for pre-commission training 
at the Indian Military Academy. 

Armoured Corps Centre 
And School ‘ 

i 

The , Armoured Cof ps Centre 
and School at Ahmednagar 
(Maharashtra)^ was established 
in 1948 by the amalgamation of 



Yariolu Armoured Corpi estab* 
lishments. It consists, of a Centre 
Headquarteis, a ‘Recruit Train- 
ing Regiment, a Driving and 
Maintenance Regiment, an 
Armament and Signal* Regiment, 
a Tactical/ Wing and an 
Armoured ^rps Depot. 

The Amsoured Corps Centre 
is responsible for the training of 
recruits and reservists for the 
Armoured Corps. The Armoured 
Corps School, on the other hand, 
imparts training to regimental 
instructors, young officers and 
squadron commanders for the 
Armoured Corps regiments. The 
driving and maintenance instruc- 
tors and fitters for Artillery (SP.1 
regiments are trained in the 
Driving and Maintenance Regi- 
ment at this establishment. In 
addition, the School runs con- 
version and refresher courses as 
well as courses for personnel of 
other arms, as required. 

School of ArtilAry 

The School of Artillery at 
Deolali comprises the Head- 
quarters Wing, Tactical wing. 
Field and* Counter-bombardment 
Wing, An^-aircraft Wing and 
Coast Wing. 

The School o^ Artillery is 
located at Deolali (Maharasthra), 
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ncept the Coast which Is 'located 
at Colaba, Bombay. 

Some artillery units of the field 
and the anti-aircraft branches 
are also attached ^and located at 
Deolali for co-operation Vith the 
School of Artillery for purposes 
of training. 

The school of ArtiUery is res- 
ponsible for imparting technical 
and tactical instruction on all 
branches of artillery and aims at 
producing Instructors at all levels, 
that is, officers, JCOs and NCOs 
for artillery units. The School of 
Artillery is not, however, r^pon- 
sible for the training of recruits, 
which is done at the Artillery 
Centre. 

The School of Artillery is 
commanded by an officer of the 
rank of Brigadfbr, who has a 
Deputy Commandant (Colonel) 
as his assistant. 

Artillery Centre 

The Artillery Centre at Nasik 
consists of Headquarters, two 
Training Regiments^oneAdminis- 
trative Regiment and a Depot. 

The Artillery Centre is res- 
ponsible for the training of re- 
cruits for all l^&nchca of artillety. 
The Artniery Centre trains aU 
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categories of personnel for the 
Regiment of Artillery, viz. Gun* 
ners^ Drivers (MT), Technical 
Assistants, Surveyors, ^Operators 
(Wireless) and Operators (Fire 
Control). The Centre also trains 
non-combatants, tradesmen and 
clerks for the Regiment of 
Artillery. 

The Artillery Certre is com- 
manded by an officer of the rank 
of Colonel and is authorised to 
train three thousand recruits in 
normal circumstances. 

A second Artillery centre is in 
thci process of being raised at 
Secunderabad. This Centre will 
also be responsible for training 
recruits for all branches of the 
Artillery. 

Infantry School 

The Infantry School at Mhow 
(Madhya Pradesh) provides 
training to Army personnel in all 
matters relating to the Infantry. 
It specialises in instruction in all 
small-arms and in the tactical 
handling of troops up to battalion 
level. 

In its Weapons Wing, officers, 
JCOs and^ NCOs of the Infantry 
and other arms and services arc 
taught the handfipg of various 
nnall>arms authorised in an 


Infantry unit andi> trained as unit 
instructors.. 

In its Tactical Wing, officers of 
all arms and JCOs and NCOs of 
Infantry only are trained in the 
handling of Infant^'y units in 
close co-operation Vwith other 
arms and services anJ with the 
Air Force, The syllabus of the 
tactical courses also covers the 
admini^tration of units in peace 
and war. 

The School carries out trials on 
various Infantry weapons. Its 
courses are also attended by 
officers from Asian and African 
countries and police personnel 
from the different States. 

The annual Army Rifle Asso- 
ciation shooting competitions are 
held at the School. 

REGIMENTAL CENTRES 

The Infantry Regimental 
Centres are responsible for im- 
paiting training to recruits to 
meet the requirements of their 
active battalions. 

The period of a recrqit’s train- 
ing is weeks, after completing 
which ,hc becomes a {rained sol- 
dier and is posted to an active 
battalion according to require- 
ments. 
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The Centres %Iso take their due 
share of station, administration 
and training duties, e.g. provision 
of guards, detailing of officers on 
station boards, and provision of 
instructors. | 

There fs an attached section 
in the Centre which is respon- 
sible for holding personnel of the 
following categories : (i) person- 
nel who have completed and are 
awaiting despatch to active bat- 
talions, (ii) personnel who are 
awaiting release, discharge or 
transfer to pension, (iii) men of 
the regiment who have tempo- 
rarily been categorized as low 
medical category, and (iv) re- 
servists who come for training. 

College of Military 
Engineering 

The School of Military Engine- 
ering, which was hist established 
at Roorkee in 1943 to impart 
basic and advanced* technical 
training to all ranks of the Corps 
of Engineers, was moved to Kirkee 
in l947-4t*. In 19.11, this insti- 
tution was renamed as the College 
of* Military Engineering 
• 

The College functions primarily 
as a training institution for 
officers and carries out more 
detailed and higher training of 


Junior Commissioned Officers, 
Other Ranks and civilians of 
the Corps of Engineers, including 
the Military . Engineer Services. 

It also epters for the higher trades 
training of tho more Specialised 
type of tradesmen and for train- 
ing instructors for the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The College trains officers, 
JCOs and ORs of all arms in, 
field engineering and specialist 
subjects. Furthermore, it under- 
takes research and trials on 
engin^ring methods, equipment 
and stores if called upon ta do 
so. It also functions as a Military 
technical university where degree 
and post-graduate courses are run 
for the Corps of Engineers, Signals, 
and Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers. 

In addition, Military engineers 
are trained in theoretical and 
practical military engineering. 

ENGINEER CENTRES 

There are three Engineer 
Centres for training boys and 
recruits for tb» CoTps of Engineers^ 
These are : 

(a) Madras Engineer Centre, 

Bangalore 

• • 

(b) Benggl Engineer Centre,. 

Roorkee 
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(e) Bombay Engineer Centre, 
Kirkee 

Each oK the Engineer Centres 
‘ -consists of a Boys Battalion, a 
Training Battalion, a Depot 
Battalio^i and a Record Office. 

The Engineer Centres are res- 
ponsible for recruiting into the 
Corps of Engineering boys and 
recruits to maintain the strength 
■ 'of each Group which is dependent 
on the Centre. They train boys 
and recruits in military duties, 
field engineering trades^ and 
educational training. They run 
prornotion cadres for NCOs and 
ORs and higher trades training 
for certain engineer trades. They 
also train their own reservists 
when required and provide 
instructors and staff to train 
affiliated TA and.NCC units. 

The Engineer Centres are 
Tcsponsible for providing rein- 
forcement to units, controlling 
promotions of ail personnel 
from the rank of Naik to 
Subedar Major, carrying out the 
release, transfer, discharge and 
transfer to the reserve of all ORs, 
oontiolling the mustering/ 
remusterinp and upgrading of 
•all trades, maintaining the per- 
•onai records of all effective and 
non-effective personnel, including 


their pay and allowances. The 
Engineer Centres are also res- 
ponsible for meeting the adminis- 
trative requirements in regard to 
mobilisati6n,and carrying out new 
raisings and the reorganisation 
and disbandment of i\^its as and 
when required. 

E.M.E. School 

The Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering School at Secun- 
derabad imparts technical training 
to officers, Junior Commissioned 
Officers and Other Ranks in the 
maintenance, recovery, repair, 
inspection and water-proofing of 
all types of Army equipment for 
which the Corps of E.M.E. is 
responsible. Selected officers are 
given advanced specialised train- 
ing in one of the three branches 
of engineering, namely. Arma- 
ment, Mechanical and Electronics. 
Besides, courses on management 
subjects are conducted for senior 
E.M.E. officers. 

The institution also gives 
training in Corps administration, 
organization and tactical handling 
of E.M.E. units both in peace 
and war."-^ 

"E.M E. Centre 

The E.M.E. Centre at 
Trimulghery, Secunderabad 
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(Aiidhra Pradesh) is responsible 
for the military and ' educational 
training of recruits, including 
reservisti when called up, and 
ex'Servicemen when . re-enrolled 
in the Corpa of E.M.E. It also 
runs basic upgrading courses 
for armouiers and cadre courses 
for N.C.O.\ 

The Centre also provides trades 
training up to Class 3 standard 
to recruits of the E.M.E. and to 
the following categories of other 
arms/services : (a) Vehicle Fitters 
(Artillery) and (b) Electrical 
Fitters (Signals). Besides, it runs 
basic and refresher courses for 
police armourers. 

School of Mechanical 
Transport 

The Army School of Mechanical 
Transport at Faizabad, establish- 
ed in 1948 by the amalgamation 
of various mechanical transport 
schools then existing in the coun- 
try, trains officers, Junior Com- 
missioned Ofllicers and Other 
Ranks of ail arms as unit instruc- 
tors in driving and maintaining 
*B* vehicles and tracked cairicrs. 

Furthermore, the • School 
assists in tTie developmentoof uni- 
form standards in the Army for 
unit inspection and maintenance 
of mechanical transport. It also 


studies methods and expedients, 
for improved training in mecha- 
nical transport driving. 

• m 

The School trains, on aa 
average,' 150 xiftcers, JCOs 
and 600 ORs every year. Stu- 
dents from various States (Police 
establishments) also attend 
these courses. 

School of Signals 

The School of Signals at Mhow 
is responsible for imparting basic 
techni^l and tactical training to 
officers of the Corps of ^igaals» 
for training officers, JCOs and 
ORs as instructors, for imparting 
advanced technical training to 
selected officers, JCOs/NCOs. 
of the workshop categories and 
for conducting upgrading courses- 
for ORs of * tlie categories of 
Radio Mechanic, Telegraph 
Mechanic and Line Mechanic. 

The School of Signals also 
trains selected officers/JCOs/ 
NCOS of all arms/corps aa 
instructors in tegimental signal- 
ling. 

Signal Training Ceptre 

The Signal^Traiging Centra at 
Jabalpur is r^ponsible for tndn- 
ing boys and recruits of the Cotpd 
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of Signals as also reservists/ex- 'Hie Ainctions of the RVC 
IServicemen'of the Corps of Signals Centre are r 


when called up/re-enrolled. 

The Signal Training Centre 
also runs, courses for promotion 
to J.C^.s upgrading and re- 
mustering for the Corps of 
Signals. 

RVC Centre and School 

j The Remounts and Veterinary 
Corps Centre and School at 
Meerut is responsible for training 
equitation instructors for the 
Army and giving them * expert 
training in horsemanship and 
horsemastership. Courses are 
held for all arms of the Army in 
veterinary first-aid and animal 
hygiene to reduce casualties 
among animals due to accidents 
and diseases. 

The RVC School turns out 
farriers for the Army, Civilian 
police personnel sent by the Cen- 
tral and State Governments and 
foreign Army personnel also 
receive training here. Besides, it 
trains war dogs and their handlers 
for employment in various estab- 
lishments/units of the Army. 

The RVC Centre and School 
includes a depot, comprising a 
depot headquarters and basic 
military and technical training 
aquadrons. 


(a) training in basic^ military 
subjects of all newly-com- 
missioned veterinary 
officers and Recruits for 

the RVC, " 

* 

(b) training in technical sub- 
jects of all recruits for the 
RVC, training of selected 
Other Ranks (RVC) in 
farriciy, 

(c) training of selected JCOs 
and ORs in quarter-master 
duties, 

(d) training of reservists when 
called up or of ex-Servlce- 
men when recalled in 
accordance with instruc- 
tions from Army HQ., 

(e) training of instructors for 
Territorial Army and 
NCC units, when neces- 
sary, and maintaining 
liavson with units affili- 
ated to the Centre. 

(0 carrying out pre-release 
training in accordance 
with instructiefti f^om 
Army HQ, and 

f 

(g) carrying out releases on 
discharge of RVC person- 
nel. 
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The Remouht Training School 
and Depot at Saharanpur is 
responsible for training* horses 
and mules for keneral ser.vice and 
mountain anillery and coach 
horses for tm President’s Body 
guard. Thv Depot also imparts 
training to \iwkward horses and 
mules. 

Army Medical Corps Centre 

The Army Medical Corps 
Centre at Lucknow is designed 
to provide training to recruits for 
the Army Medical Corps. It im- 
parts basic military training as 
well as training in special sub- 
jects. Cadre training of their 
ranks is also undertaken at this 
Centre. 

Since the AMC Centre has no 
school for the basic military train- 
ing of AMC and AD Corps offi- 
cers, all officers, including those 
who arp later seconded to the 
Navy and the Air Forca, receive 
their basic military training and 
** Special- to-Corps” training at 
this Centre. The training capa- 
city of the Centre is 1,800 rec- 
ruitSf 106 5COs and 35 officers. 

A.6.C. School 

The Army Ordnance Corps 
School at Jgbalpur ^imparts basic 
«nd specialized Corps training to 


all officers of the Army Ordnance 
Corps in the identification, hand- . 
ling, storage, care, custody *and 
preservaticffi of* all items, includ- 
ing ammunition pnd explosives, 
stocked by the Corps. 

* The School runs courses for 
JCOs and ORs in ammunition 
duties and other specialised Corps 
subjects. Similar courses are 
also conducted for civilian store- 
men and store keepers. 

The School is responsible for 
impartiijjg basic Corps training 
to clerks (GD), clerks (store) 
and storemen (technical) af the 
Ordnance Corps. Storeman 
(technical) courses for other arms 
and services up to the class 3 
standard and upgrading courses 
for storemen (technical) signals 
for classes 1 aiyd % are also con- 
duced. In addition, the School 
caters to the requirements of all 
arms and services in the duties of 
cinema pro^ctionists and quarter- 
masters duties. 

A.O.C. Centre 

The Army Drdhanoe Corps 
Centre at Secunderabad is res- 
ponsible for the military and 
educational training of* recruits^ 
including ex-6ervicemen and 
others caUed id an emergency ftar 
employment in the Ordnanee 



Corps. It also runs cadre courses 
for NCOS. Trades training is also 
carried* out up to the class 3 
standard reciuits of the AOC 
and the follewing categories 
belonging to all ‘arms/services : 
(a) Tailor (Unit), (b) Saddler 
(Unit), and (c) Equipment & 
Boot Repairer (Unit). 

The Centre includes a depot 
company, which is responsible 
for holding personnel for post- 
ings and discharging and for 
administering personnel for the 
AOC Records and for liolding 
resbrv'sts’ kits. 

A.S.C. School 

The Army Service Corps 
School at Bareilly, established in 
1947, trains officers, JCOs and 
NCOS of the Service Corps in 
technical subjects and tactical 
handling of ASC units and install- 
ations. The JCOs and NCOs are 
trained as unit instructors in ani- 
mal and mechanical transport, 
supplies and use of petrol, oil and 
lubricants. 

The School has a catering 
wing which trains catering offi- 
cers and JCOs of the Corps and 
those of* all arms 'in regimental 
messing duties. It has also a 
detachment at l^mbay where 
qiedalised courses in the hand- 


ling of bulk and pack POL pro-^ 
ducts are run for selected ASC 
officers/JCOs NCOs. 

A.S.C. Ce,ttres 

The A.S.C. Centre (North) 
at Meerut, imparts basic and 
technical training to^ recruits of 
categories like drivers belonging 
to the mechanical and animal 
transport. Besides, it runs three 
other types of courses, namely, 
courses for tank transporter dri- 
vers and heavy transport vehicle 

drivers and for training cooks 
(mess), cooks (special) and 

cooks (units) of all arms/services, 
and Promotion Cadre courses 
from Havildars to Jemadars. 

The A S.C. Centre (South), 
Bangalore, imparts basic and 
technical training to recruits of 
such categories as clerks. (GD, 
SD), clerks (GD). clerks (store), 
storehands (technical), store- 
hands (GD) and drivers (MT> 
and Promotion Cadre courses 
from Havildars to Jemadars. 

AEC College and Centre 

The , Army Educatiohal Corpa 
Training College i.nd Centre 
at F^achmarhi comprises the 
Corps Centre and Depot, the 
College, the M'ilitary Music Wing^ 
and Records. 
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The Collie Wing is a teachers* 
training collie, .which trains 
•officers and mher ranks* of the 
Army Eddcatiinal Corps. Besides, 
it provides Jnstruciion to regi- 
mental educanonal instructors and 
regimental educational officers of 
other arms/ lerv ices. It is recog- 
nised by thV Shugar University 
for the award of the degree of 
Bachelor of Education. 

The Music Wing, established in 
I960, trains Service bandmasters, 
musicians of military brass and 
pipe bands, buglers, trumpeters, 
pipers and drummers in the theory 
and practice of music. In ad- 
dition, it conducts experiments in 
•the fusion of oriental and occi- 
>dental music. 

Army School 
•of Physical Training 

The Army School of Physical 
Training at Poona trains officers 
of all arms and corps as gegimental 
physical training supervisors and 
JCOs and NCOs as regimental 
assistant instructors. It also con- 
ducts special courses for training 
coaches hi boxing, swimming, 
life-saving, i^hletics and advanced 
gymnastics. 

Besides training officers, JCOs 
4uid NCOS bf the Army sent by 


the units, the School trains instruc- 
tors on certain courses both for 
the Navy and Air Force. Tt also 
trains personnel belonging to the 
Territorial Army^ the National 
Cadet Corps and the Jaffinyi i*nd 
Kashmir Militia. Personnel be- 
longing to the civilian police sent 
by the Central/State Governments 
and foreign Army personnel are 
also trained here. 

The syllabus of training covers 
the entire held of physical and 
recreational training from a mili- 
tary poi«t of view. 

Army School of Health ^ 

The Army School of Health, 
Lucknow, conducts health courses 
for officers of the Army as also for 
sanitary assistants-inspectors. 

The courses^ for officers are 
designed to impart instructions 
to company commanders, quarter- 
masters and other regimental 
officers in ^elementary principles 
and techniques in the practice of 
preventive medicine as related to 
the soldier and his family. The 
courses for sanitary assistants/ins- 
pectors are designed to serve as 
refresher courses with a view to 
keeping these health i^ersonnel 
abreast of modern developments 
in preventive n^edicine and public 
health. 
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CMP Centre and School 

The Corps of M Hilary Police 
centre and School at Faizabad 
imparts training to officers, JCOs 
and tORs of Provost units as 
well as to other arms and ser- 
vices. Officers are trained 'in 
legal, military police and traffic 
control duties in war and peace. 
Besides, JCOs belonging to the 
Military Police are trained in 
advanced duties in peace and 
war, NCOs of all arms and 
services as instructors in garrison 
and regimental police duties in 
their* respective units and trained 
soldiers of ail arms and services 
in MP traffic control duties and 
driving to qualify them for transfer 
to the Corps of Military Police. 

Army/J^ir ransport 
Support School 

The Army/Air Transport sup- 
port School at Agra was started 
after Partition. The School 
is responsible for imparting 
instruction in the principles and 
technique .of air portability of 
Army equipment, tactical air 
supply and air evacuation of 
casualties ; besides maintaining 
close liaison w|th technical deve- 
lopment establishments in India 
and abroad. 


Postal Service Centre 

I 

The Army Possal Service is 
manned by Posts a.id Telegraphs 
Department volunleers who are 
enrolled in the Arpy as comba- 
tants for a shorlj, engagement. 
During World War F, no postal 
or military training v as given to 
P. and T. recruits and the func- 
tions of a depot in respect of them 
were performed first by the Base 
Postal Depot, Bombay, and then 
by the APS Demobilisation 
Centre, Kamptee. 

In 1948, the APS Centre re- 
placed the Demobilisation Centre 
and was made responsible for 
imparting basic military and 
postal training to APS recruits 
in addition to the normal duties 
of a Centre. Since 1962, the 
training period has been extended 
from six to 16 weeks. The Centie 
is now designed to train 40 
recruits and to hold 25 rein- 
forcements. 

NAVAL TRAINING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

The Navy has expanded its 
training establislynents and 
opened new centres. All these are 
turring out a lar^ number of 
officers and ratings, fully quali- 
fied and traced. The fact that 
they have given a^ood account 
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of themselves lin numerous exer- 
cises speaks tlie ‘Standard of 
training impsrted. Naval train- 
ing facihtiesJin India are also 
being availecu of by sQine foreign 
Navies to tr.4in their personnel in 
Indian navri ships and establish- 
ments. Hol^ever, considering tHe 
complexities^ of modern naval 
training and other related factors, 
it will take some time before the 
Navy can become completely self- 
sufficient. Nevertheless, it has 
gone a long way in meeting the 
immediate needs of this growing 
Service. 

A Naval ship today is an ex- 
tremely complex unit. In order 
that it should function efficiently, 
the men who run her must be 
capable and well trained. A large 
training organisation is, therefore, 
necessary so that personnel can 
effectively perform their duties. 
In this chapter, an attempt has 
been made to describe the various 
training establishmenTs of the 
Indian Navy and the work that 
they are doing. In order to do 
so, it is first necessary to briefly 
explain t];^e branches of the Navy 

and their duties. 

0 

Various Branches 

The Seamen’s Qranch is the 
oldest in fhe Navy. It is respon- 


sible for all the duties concerning 
seamanship and navigation and 
general administration. In addi- 
tion, thqr Branch operates and 
controls all the weapons and 
associated equipment guys, tor- 
pedos, depth charges, anti-sub- 
iharine equipment, radar and 
navigational equipment. 

The Communication Branch 
is responsible for all signals bet- 
ween ships and establishme its. 
Signals are passed through radio 
and telegraphic systems, and 
visually by light, flags and sema- 
phore. Coding and decoding ynd 
the distribution of messdhes is 
also undertaken by the Branch. 

The responsibility for operat- 
ing and maintaining the mecha- 
nical as well as propelling machi- 
nery of the s^ip devolves on the 
Engineering firanch. 

Though closely related to the 
Engineering Branch, the Electri- 
cal Branch is coming very much 
to the front these days as a result 
of scientific progress. The per- 
sonnel of this branch maintain 
the numerous lypes of electronic 
equipment in ships. 

The duties ^ of the jpersonnd 
employed in the Supply and 
Secretariat B^nchare miinly thff 
supply and accounting of casl^ 



naval victualling and clothing 
stores; and secretarial work. They 
also •include giving advice on 
legal, disciplinary .and adminis- 
trative matters brought out in 
various rules and regulations. 

There are a number of other 
smaller branches in the Navy 

il 

whose duties are none-the-less 
important. These are the Edu- 
cation, Medical, Dental, Arma- 
ment Inspection, Naval Aviation, 

Regulating and Physical Train- 
ing Branches. 

I.N S.. Venduruthy 

\ 

FoPowing Partition in 1947, 
the Indian Navy lost three shore 
establishments to Pakistan, and 
it became necessary to select new 
sites for most of the important 
training schools. The choice of 
site for all the executive specialist 
schools fell on Wellington Island 
at Cochin. INS Venduruthy thus 
came into being. 

The training schools were at 
first housed in hutments construc- 
ted during the second World War. 
The Venduruthy has acquired a 
changed look since then. The 
foundation of the first permanent 
school— \|ie Gunnery School — 
was laid in February 19«'Pt. Since 
then the Navigat^n and Direc- 
tion, Torpedo and Anti-Sub- 


marine, Tactical • and Signal 
Schools have been I uilt. In addi- 
tion to these ther<^* is the Basic 
and Divisional School,' which 
imparts Seamanship^ and general 
training. 

Modern Aids 

r 

t 

To keep up with the advance of 
the Service, the training schools 
are fitted with modern equip- 
ment and training aids. Until 
a few years ago much of the spe- 
cialist training was undertaken 
abroad. With its well-equipped 
schools and experienced instruc- 
tors, the Venduruthy now con- 
ducts all specialist training, except 
for a very small number of ad- 
vanced courses. The schools also 
conduct a number of courses for 
personnel of foreign Navies. 

The Venduruthy provides con- 
siderable training assistance to 
ships of the Fleet. Ships generally 
spend their “work up” periods at 
and off Cochin and personnel 
from the ships are sent ashore to 
make use of the training facilities 
there. Particularly useful is the 
Action Speed Tactical- Teacher 
of the Tactical School. This equip- 
ment ■simulates various types of 
naval battles, and enables cap- 
tains of ships and other officers to 
keep abreast of the ev^-changing 
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doctrine and techniques of naval 
warfare. 

* INS| Garuda 

In -fthe Navy underwent 
yet another/revolutionary chance 
with the fc^mation at the Naval 
Air Station, Cochin, of a Fleet 
Requirements Unit Squadron, 
consisting of Sealand, Firefly 
and H.T.-2 aircraft, to meet the 
aircraft requirements of the fleet 
and training establishments. 

Naval Aviation 

With the acquisition of the 
aircraft-carrier, fNS Vikrant, and 
her fighter/strike and reconnais- 
sance/anti-submarine air squa- 
drons naval aviation became 
combatant. In order to achieve 
self-sufficiency in training to 
meet the vastly increased require- 
ments of the Vikrant and her 
air squadrons, INSGamda star- 
ted a School for Naval Airmen, a 
Naval Air Technical School, an 
Observers School, safety equip- 
ment, photographic and meteoro- 
logical training, and pilots con- 
version training to reconnaiss- 
ance/anti-submarine aircraft type. 
To-date, training in all the 
categories ^and rtftes is carried 
out within the Navy. 


INS Hansa 

INS Hansa, the Navy’s jatvf 
Air Station at Sulur (Coimba? 
tore), was commissioned in 
1961 and has* a disenybarked 
base for the Fighter/Strike Squa- 
dron, and caters for all-jet flying 
training of pilots, including ^con- 
version to fighter/strike type air- 
craft. 

INS Shivaji 

INS Shivaji, located at Lonavla 
(Bombay) at an altitude of 
about :f,0(K) ft. above sea level 
and surrounded by rocky t^r&in 
and dense forests, is the Navy’s 
Engineering training centre. 

With the decision taken to 
undertake engineering training 
at Lonavla, the nucleus of this 
establishment,^ formerly func- 
tioning at the Naval Dockyard 
(Bombay), was transferred to 
its present location during World 
War II ancf was commissioned in 
January lOot as the Shivaji. With 
India becoming independent, 
the Shivaji was destined to play 
a vital role in providing the grow- 
ing service with much-needed 
trained engineers. January' 1948 
witne<ised the* first IndiSn officer 
of the Engineeiing Branch 
assuming condnand of this esta- 
blishment. 



Naval Engineering 

By, cpmmencing the basic 
engineering course fqr engine* 
ering and electrical cadets of the 
Navy,^ another step has been 
taken in the Navy’s quest for self- 
sufficiency. The imposing edifide 
of the Naval College of Engine- 
ering at INS Shivaji marks the 
zenith of the progress of mechani- 
<■ cal training which began almost 
20 years ago. The training of 
junior officers, which hitherto 
was conducted abroad, is now 
being undertaken in the College. 
The various laboratories of the 
College have been fitted with the 
latest equipment and the course 
is of the university standard. The 
scope of training at the College 
has now been widened further 
by undertaking the marine en- 
gineering ’specialisation course. 

At the same time, the Shivaji 
continues to train an increasing 
number of highly qualified and 
skilful technicians known in the 
Service as Engine Room Arti- 
ficers. They are the personnel 
that ensure tht smooth working 
and proper maintenance of ships’ 
engines, boilers and other engin- 
eering equipment Recruited 
whilst in their teens, through 
onnpetitive examinations held 
in the country, i these young 


trainees go through an extensive 
training course in HSth technical 
and academic sq ejects. They 
receive practical training in 
factories. Workshop and special 
demonstration rooni;, which are 
elaborately equipped with 
different items of < machinery 
used in ships. The study also in- 
cludes the construction and 
theory of operation of all types 
of marine engines and boilers. 

The comparatively few vacan- 
cies for Artificer Apprentice 
courses here are always eagerly 
sought after, as perhaps nowhere 
else in the country can young 
men find such opportunities to 
learn and earn. 

INS Valsura 

INS Valsura is the Electrical 
Training School of the Navy 
and is located on Rozi Island at 
Jamnagar. With the pheno- 
menal tempo of progress in the 
field of electronics and electricity 
great attention is being paid to 
have this training centre moder- 
nized. During the pa^t dec.*ide, 
training facilities at the Valsura 
have blien developed considerably 
and specialized courses for both 
officers and bailors fire under- 
taken. 
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The history of this institution 
^ates back u 1942. Prior to 
World Warl II,* the electrical 
duties of»the| Navy were carried 
out by engineer officels. With 
the increasmg application of 
olectricity i^ the operation of 
fire control.Vanti-submarine detec- 
tion and otjier equipment in the 
early stages of the war, a large 
part of these duties were trans- 
ferred to the Torpedo-officer, 
with the acquisition by the Indian 
Navy of ships fitted with modern 
intricate electrical and torpedo 
equipment during the early stages 
of World War II, it was decided 
to train the necessary personnel to 
operate and maintain this equip- 
ment. Thus, the Valsura was 
commissioned in December, 1942 
taking its name from a species of 
sword-fish around the coast of 
Saurashtra. 

Electrical Branch 

With the rapid progress in naval 
electronics and radar *during the 
closing years of World War II, 
it was decided to form a separate 
and permanent electrical branch 
in the f^vy to service, maintain 
an^ repair all electricaW equip- 
ment, suchTas fire-control |ystems, 
wireless transmitters and radar 
fitted in ships. This important 
chaqge oecurred In 1046. Soon 


after, torpedo training was trans- 
ferred from Jamnagar to Cochin. 
Since then, the Valsura ^has re^ 
mained exclusively the Electrical 
School of the 'Navy. 

This development ccyncided 
with the attainment of freedom 
tTy India and the newly-formed 
electrical branch had to «start 
literally from scratch. Problems 
such as integrating all training 
for this branch, finding a perma- ' 
nent location for such an establish- 
ment, eliminating the necessity 
to send^ naval personnel abroad 
for essential training, etc., had 
to be tackled expeditiously. * By 
19o0, plans were finalized and 
the Rozi Island housing the old 
electrical school became the 
permanent home of the institu- 
tion. 

Towards tfie end of 1962, the 
implementation of the first phase 
of the project was taken up and 
completedfin 195.1. This included 
a new technical block, workshops, 
a power house as well as play- 
grounds and living quarters for 
the personnel. Extensive lecture 
halls, practic.Tl demonstration 
rooms, laboratories, etc., form 
part of the technical block. Tlie^ 
workshops are fitted with the 
necessary machine tools to 
train artificers to the high degne 
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Of practical knowledge required. 
A good grounding in the main- 
tenance jof ship's electrical equip- 
ment can be had in thf practical 
rooms. The power house, in ad- 
dition ,to> catering for the local 
needs of electrical energy, is also 
used for instructional purposes.'' 

SfTread over a vast area, the 
Vakura is still expanding so as 
to help the Service to achieve 
self-sufficiency in training. It is 
also worthy of note that the train- 
ing facilities here are availed 
of by the personnel oft- some 
Co(nmonwealth navies, some of 
whonfare now undergoing their 
courses at this naval centre. 

INS Circars 

INS Ciriars is known as the 
Boys Training Establishment 
Here boys of all ' branches are 
initiated into the Service, and 
are given preliminary training 
before they go to the various 
specialist schools. The Cinan 
also undertakes professional train- 
ing for boys of the Seaman Branch. 

Boys enter the establishment as 
« 

raw recruits bets^'een the ages of 
16 and lt> years. They arc 
given a rigorous but broad Ser- 
vice and academic training, before 
they emerge as sailors fit to man 
the ships of our Navy. 


INS Ha^la 

The training forPofficers and 
sailors of the Supoly and Secre- 
tariat Branch is londucted at 
INS Hamla at Ma\ve, a suburb 
of Bombay. The branch performs 
the secretarial, suppl^' of stores 
and victuals, and catering duties 
of the Navy. ' 

INS Kunjali 

INS Kunjali is a small esta- 
blishment in Colaba, where the 
training of the Regulating (or 
Police) Branch of the Navy is 
carried out. Provost duties require 
high standards of physical fitness, 
reliability, and devotion to duty, 
all of which are developed at the 
various courses conducted. 

Sea Experience 

The object and aim of all the 
shore establishments of the Navy 
is to maintain an effective fighting 
force at sea. 

However excellent the training 
at shore establishments, personnel 
are not full-fledged and efficient 
sailors until they ha^e gained 
sufficievt sea experience. Man is 
cssenti/rlly a land-based animal.. 
The sea and the air above it arc 
naturally strange elements to him. 
He requires much time and a 



great deal o| adaptation before 
he ceases to ^ a “land-lubber”. 

The progi^tss of science and 
technology wave made naval 
machinery ^and equipment more 
complex, the techniques of mari- 
time warfare more difficult, and 
the demands on naval personnel 
more exacting. Personnel trained 
ashore must adapt themselves to 
their new environment and 
learn to perform their difficult 
duties in a floating metal box 
crammed with this complex 
machinery and equipment, under 
varying conditions of weather 
stresses and action damage. 

Good team-work and co- 
ordination are essential in all 
aspects of naval warfare. Team- 
work and efficiency is achieved 
by constant exercises. A ship, 
on commissioning, spends the 
first fe^ weeks working up. Each 
department practises its various 
duties until its personnel can work 
as an efficient team. Exercises are 
then carried out to co-ordinate the 
work of •each department to 
make the ship an efficient unit. 
This working up proces% con- 
tinues when the ship joins its 
squadron, and yien when the 
squadron jbins the fleet. 


Fleet Exercises 

During the Fleet exereisc 

^ * 

periods the tempo and complexity^ 
of sea training is gradually in- 
creased.* Once a year the Indian 
Fleet participates injoin^ exer* 
eises with Commonwealth Navies. 
These exercises are held in {phases 
the last of which culminates in 
large-scale moek battles involving 
a large number of ships, sub-, 
marines and aircraft. 

AIR FORCE TRAINING 
• INSTITUTIONS 

The Air f orce has made^ rSpid' 
progress in providing improved 
flying training and in raising the 
standard and efficiency of future 
pilots. 

The Indian Air Force, which is- 
the youngest Arm of the Armed 
Forces, has made considerable 
progress in modernisation since 
the Second World War. After 
Independence, the main effort 
of the Air Force has been directed 
towards making it self-sufficient 
in the matter of training various 
categories of personnef required 
to man a growing Service. 

In 19r>7, j.e. ten }(pars aft^ 
Independence, there was a ce> 
markable ch^ge in the system 
of training pilots in the Air Fonxh- 



That year, the third>year training 
'Course was introduced at the 
National Defence Academy, 
Khadakvasla, from Mfhere the 
-Air Force draws the bulk of its 

I 

pilot-n)atbriaI. During the third 
year at the N.DA. cadets are 
introduced to gliding and sucb 
subjects as will prepare them for 
service in the Air Force. This 
task of giving initial training to 
' prospective officers was originally 
performed by the Air Force itself, 
but since 1957 it has been taken 

•over by the N.D.A. 

< 

Force Flying College 

The flying training of pilots 
begins at the Air Force Flying 
College, Jodhpur. The period 
of basic stage training extends 
to six months, during which pilot 
trainees undergo* training on 
HT-2 aircraft, manufactured at 
the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., 
Bangalore. Intermediate stage 
training is also provided at the 
Flying College and covers a 
period of six months. At this 
stage trainees are taught to handle 
T-6G aircraft? *• 

The Flying College also imparts 
training to navigators in two 
stages. The basic , stage lasts six 
months, during whidi trainees are 


taught toe fundan^tals of navi- 
gation on Dakpta Vircraft. The 
period of interm^iate stage 
training is also six iifonths. 

Jet & ‘Transpo\|t wings 

. The advanced stage training of 
pilots covers a period of six months 
and is given either at the Jet 
Training Wing, Begumpet, or 
the Transport Wing, Hakimpet, 
both under the Air Force station, 
Hyderabad. For the first time 
pilot trainees are taught to fly 
jet or transport aircraft for which 
purpose the Air Force uses Vam- 
pire jet planes and Dakota aircraft 
respectively. After successfully 
completing their training, pilot 
trainees are commissioned into the 
Air Force and awarded their 
“wings”. Transport pilots are 
posted to operational transport 
squadrons. 

The applied stage training is 
provided ,for single-engine pilot 
trainees only at the Jet training 
Wing. The period of training is 
six month, during which pupil 
officer-pilots are given operational 
training on Vampire jet* aircraft. 

ti 

Aftqr completing ^the training, 
officer-pilots are posted to jet 
operational squadrons of the Air 
Force. 



The Transit Training Wing 
also impartaf a4vanced stage 
training to Igvigators ^or six 
months, *during which period 
trainees crewiup with transport 
pilot traineesf and learn to fly as 
a team. He^e again, Dakota air- 
craft are used for training pur- 
poses. 

After successfully completing 
the course, trainees are commis- 
sioned into the Air Force, awarded 
their “wings” and posted to 
operational transport squadrons. 

Air Force Technical College 

The Air Force Technical 
College, Jalahalli, was established 
in July 1949 and Messrs. Air 
Services Training, Ltd. (A.S.T.) 
of Hamble, England, were given 
the contract to run the institution. 
The contract was terminated in 
July 1956, when the existing staff 
was replaced by Air Force per- 
sonnel.* The College is responsible 
for the training of * technical 
officers, apprentices and airmen 
of the Air Force. 

The course at the College are : 

(a) Officers 

m 

(i) Ab Initio Cturse : 
Officers are given 
training of 66 weeks’ 
duration in four 
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technical branches, 
viz. Engineering, 
Electrical, .Signals* 
and Armament. The 
training imparted is 
of <he post-frgduate 
standard, with special 
bias on Air Force 
equipment. Ins1ii;uc- 
tions covering gene- 
ral and technical ad- 
ministration, practi- 
cal repairs, and re- 
placement and over- 
haul of Air Force 
equipment are also 
given. 

(ii) Advanced Course : 

Research and design 
course of 52 weeks* 
duration for selected 
officers of the Techni- 
cal Branch is also 
conducted. 

(b) Apprentices 

Apprentices undergo 
four years’ training 
to become fully 
skiye^ tradesmen in 
the trades of Fitter 
( Armourer), • Fittc|^ 
(Airframes^, Fitter 
(Eoginea), Instru- 
ment Repairer, Eleo- 
tr^ian, Wifdett 



Operator (Mecha- 
nic), an^ Radar 
Mechanic. 

fc) Airmen 

A technical instruc- 
tors course of six 

I 

months’ duration is 
conducted at A.F.T.C. 
for the purpose of 
giving training in 
teaching techniques 
to senior NCOs of 
technical trades. 

The College is also res'ponsible 
for« conducting specialist courses 
in aeronautical inspection design- 
ed to train airmen in the pre- 
servation of fuel, oil, lubiicants 
and explosives. 

Air Force Administrative 
CoHege 

The Air Force Administrative 
College, Coimbatore, was origi- 
nally established in 10-13 at Poona 
to train pilots in certain ground 
subjects. It was moved to Coim- 
batore in 1946, and three years 
later its role was changed. It was 
entrusted with the task of giving 
pre-commission training to non- 
technical ground duty officers 
under the name of No. 3 Air 
Force Academy. Though its role 
has remained unchanged since 


1940, it is now kimwn as tl^e Air 
Force Administratye College. 

The College provides «. pre-com- 
mission 'training c" one year’s- 
duration to direct ciyilian entrants 
in the four main non-technicat 
branches, namely. Equipment, 
Accounts, Administrative and 
Special Duties and Education. 
A short pre-commission course of 
12 weeks in general service train- 
ing is imparted to civilian officers 
seconded to the Air Force from 
the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. In addition, advanced 
courses are conducted for serving 
officers, namely, Junior Com- 
manders’ course for three months 
and Senior Administrative 
Officers’ course for five weeks. 

No. I Ground Training School 

The No. 1 Ground Training 
School, Jalaha'Ii, caters for two 
types of training as under : 

(a) Ah Initio Training : Re- 
cruits from civil life are given 
training in non-technical trades, 
such as Education Instructor, 
Clerk tGeneral Duties), Clerk 
(Pay Accounts), Clerk (Equip- 
ment Accounts), Equipment 
Assistant, Ai“ Force Police, 
Ground Training Instructor, 



Catering AssisUnt, Motor Trans- 
port Driver, MusipiaA and Air- 
craft-Hand ^neral Duties). 
The age of entk is 17 to 20 years 
and the minimum educational 
qualihcation -re Matriculation, or 
its equivalent for all trades, 
except for Motor Transport Driver, 
Musician ^nd Aircraft- Hand 
(General Duties) trainees. For 
these categories, non-Matriculates 
who can read and write English 
are also eligible. The duration of 
these courses is generally 48 weeks, 
except Ground Training Instruc- 
tor (72 weeks); Motor Transport 
Driver (16 weeks) and Aireraft- 
Hand (20 weeks). 

(b) Conversion Training: Ser- 
ving airmen are trained to enable 
them to change their trade to one 
of a higher group. For example. 
Clerks (Pay and Equipment 
Account) are given conversion 
training 'to become Clerk (Ac- 
counts). The duration 8f train- 
ing is six weeks. 

In addition, some miscellaneous 
cours^ fow serving air- men are 
also held at t]|^ School. Th8y are 
domestic hre fighters* courses for 
six weeks, and non-com missioned 
officers* general service training 
course for it weeks. 
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No. 2 Ground Training School 

The No. 2 Ground Training* 
School, T^mbaram, was set up 
in 1047 to undertake technical 
training * of airmen • djrectly 
recruited by the Air Force. The 
training carried out can be 
divided into two catego^es, 
namely ab initio and conversion, 
the duration of the course being 
.'>2 weeks in each case. The age of 
entry is 17 to 20 years and the 
minimum educational qualifica- 
tion is Matriculation or its equi- 
valent fdt all the technical trades. 

The ab initio course aiiits at 
initiation of fresh entrants from 
civil life into technical procedures 
and practices and covers minor 
repairs to aircraft and aircraft 
components. The conversion 
course, on the other hand, is 
intended to train highly skilled 
tradesmen capable of undertaking 
major repairs and overhaul. 

I 

No. 3 Ground Training School 

The No. 3 Ground Training 
School, Jalahalli, caters for two 
types of trainee^ Ss under : 

(a) Ab Initio Training: Recruit 
from civil life are given*training 
in signals, radar and allied 
trades, such as Wireless Operator, 
Mechanic II, {tadar Opera^r, 
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Airfield Safety Operator, Radio 
Telephone Operator, Fighter 
Plotter, and Meteorological Assis- 
tant. The age of eptry js 17 to 20 
years and the minimum educa* 
tionaV qualification is Matricula- 
tion or its equivalent. The 
duration of training for all the 
trades is 52 weeks, except Radio 
Telephone Operator and Fighter 
Plotter, for whom it is 40 weeks. 

(b) Conversion Training : This 
is intended for serving airmen to 
enable them to change their trade 
to one of a higher gro/.ip, such 
as Wireless Operator Mechanic to 
Radar Mechanic. The training 
period is 52 weeks. 

Medical Training Centre 

The Air Force Medical Training 
Centre, Bangalore, was estab- 
lished in 1943 Ut Chakrata, near 
Mussoorie, but three years later 
it was moved to Hakimpet, near 
Hyderabad. The Centre was 
originally responsible for impart- 
ing ab initio training to recruits 
enrolled in the Air Force as 
medical assistants. In July 1947 
the unit was incved to Poona, but 
in December 1957 it was again 
ahifled to Bangalore. 

lo 1940, ab initio courses were 
renamed as *all-ilirough’ courses 
for medical assistants, following 


the introduction, of the 'all- 
through’ training A'heme. Courses 
for educational an general service 
training were sim ;ltaneously in- 
troduced ^long wi|h professional 
training. 


^ Ih addition to the 'all-through* 
courses, the following courses are 
also provided at the Centre : 

(i) Junior N.C.O.s Course : 
This is given to Leading 
Aircraftsmen to refresh 
their professional know- 
ledge. This training has 
been made a pre-requisite 
for promotion to the rank 
of Corporal. 

(ii) Senior N,C.O.s* Course : 
Corporals are asked to 
take this course in order 
to refresh their knowledge 
and make themselves eli- 
gible for promotion to the 
rank of Sergeant. 

(iii) Aircraftsmen's Refresher 

Cour\e : Aircraftsmen 

medical assistants who 
fail to qualify in the two 
trade test boards are de- 
tailed for thisi course in 
'order to Refresh their 

I knowledge. 

(iv) Advanced Course : This 
course was introduced In 



19S4 injorder to give ad- 
vancecw ,trarining to 
Warram Officera and 
Senior) N.C.O.s in pro- 


fessional and allied sub-^ 
jects. It now forms a pre- 
requisite for promotion ta 
the/ank of Flight-Sergeant. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES TRAINING SCHOOL 
Ministry oft>efence 

(a) Yhe training courses conducted at the School of Foreign 
Languages are : — 


(i) 

Preliminary 

12 months* duration. 

(ii) 

Advanced 

18 months’ duration. 

(Hi) 

Interpretership 

18 montjits to 26 months’ duration. 

o 


The interpretership course is 
a full-time course. Its duration 
varies according to intrinsic 
difficulty of the language con- 
cerned. Students can take an 
interpretership course without 
having undergone the Preliminary 
and Advanced courses. 

(b) 'To the exten^ possible, 
modern methods including equip- 
ment, are used by the School of 
Foreign Languages. The limiting 
factors are ncn-availability of 
highly (rained foreign teachers 
and the shortage of* foreign 
exchange required for importing 
expensive items of equipment. 
Even with the gdoption of the 
most moSem methods, it will not 


be possible to make a substantial 
reduction in the period of training. 

TRAINING 

For Mountain Warfare 

‘Keep >our powder dry’ is aot 
ancient military aphorism still 
pregnant with wisdom. But 
when the terrain rises from 6,000 
to 18,000 feet, congealing cold’ 
freezes lubricants in guns and* 
machines, ratified atmosphere- 
makes bullets gp away, fingers 
which press triggers remain itt> 
fear of frostbite and soldiers find 
living and ]^reathing^at soaifflp 
altitudes a strenuoiu struggle, it 
is not enoug]^ to keep the powder 
pouch dry. 




Today the northern Himalayan 
border of India— from the days 
of myths and legends considered 
the abode of gods— bris^tling with 
gigantic enemy steeples, crowded 
with pnpdigious rocks and crevasses 
— rugged or enmeshed with im- 
penetrable jungles; but certainly 
trackless, untrodden and unknown 
— presents a new challenge to 
our Army. The problems are 
' many, problems of human sur- 
vival; food and clothing; trans- 
portation and mobility; weapons 
and equipment; medical cover 
and casualty evacuation*; com- 
muhiQ'*tions and the like. Yet 
an answer had to be found for, 
the northern border was, with- 
out provocation, treacherously 
attacked by an unscrupulous 
neighbour. Since then it has be- 
come a sensitive mi'itary area. It 
is imperative to defend it to keep 
our hard-won freedom inviolate. 

New Mountain Divisions 

The newly-sanctioned eight 
Mountain Divisions of which 
six have already been raised and 
the remainder .would be formed 
soon, have been specially tailored 
to the needs of the high mountain- 
ous regions; they .are based on 
the most poetical and realistic 
organisation whiqh will ade- 
quately meet our defence require- 


nients of the Himalayan frontier. 


The stress in* th^se El' 
self-sufficiency, exte/ 
and training for 


physical 

soldier. 


i‘ivisions is on 
me mobility 
mental and 


fitness den^anded of a 


Training and acclimatisation, 
blended to form a rich amalgam, 
are a continuous and arduous 
process which have to be practised 
and perfected with patience. 
High altitudes, incisive winds, 
trenchant cold, rugged isolation, 
a maze of woods, torrential rain, 
wind and slush, call for qualities 
of physical endurance and mental 
determination as adamantime as 
the rocks themselves. They 
summon special qualities of leader- 
ship in the officer class. Human 
organism must be trained and 
acclimatised to live in these diffi- 
cult surroundings and the mind 
must acquire a dogged deter- 
mination. Therefore, the Moun- 
tain Divisions, in their training, 
underscor'e a persistent mental 
and physical conditioning. They 
insist on physical fitness, introduce 
resilience in the mind, prime 
nimble-footedness and, ^above all, 
inculcate an indomitable will.' 

* Battle Inoculation 

Naturally, t|te training is not 
theoretical, for class loom exer- 
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vises and sand'jnodel discussions 
cannot give a pel of 4he moun* 
tains nor sinulate sub-zero 
temperatures I or breathless 
heights. The) Mountain Divi- 
sions, very aptly, emphasise field 
training on mountainous terrain, 
•under actual battle conditions.' 
This “battle moculation’* is given 
to all officers and Jawans to make 
their training as realistic as 
possible and prepare and condi- 
tion them for their eventual task 
on acclivitious battle grounds 
-where physical prowess, fixity 
of purpose and mental concen- 
tration in the face of inclement 
•and enervating natural condi- 
tions, are demanded more than 
on the plains. 

To sustain troops under these 
-adverse conditions the Mountain 
Divisions need special type of 
-snow clothing, high-altitude tents, 
wind-proof jackets, caps and coatsi 
hoots hnd socks, particularly 
designed and manufacfured for 
their durability, weight and 
■effectiveness under conditions of 
20** to 40° below zero temperature. 
Also required is food with high 
•calorific value, nutritive yet 
palatabje, easy to cook and^arry. 
•Fortunately, our Ordnance Fac- 
tories, now working fiill blast, 
■coupled wkh aid received from 


friendly countries, can adequately 
meet these requirements while 
the Research and Development 
Organisatipn of the Ministry of 
Defence has recently developed 
special pre-cocked dehydrated 
foods, ready to eat “chapaties”, 
multi-purpose food and “survival 
ration”. 

Useful items like Parka coats 
and trousers with special layers of 
Angola material and rubberised 
and woollen fabrics ; arctic tents 
which can comfortably accom- 
modate \hree to four men each 
with a detachable inner Jinfng 
and an attached ground sheet ; 
special arctic and moocasin boots 
water-proof and snow- proof, with 
serrated rubber soles; and light, 
pre-fabricated semi-circular huts 
with twelve bu^ks^each made of 
aluminium alloy, capable of 
facing high-velocity winds and 
bearing heavy loads of snow, have 
already l^n designed and manu- 
factured by our Ordnance Fac- 
tories. The Defence scientists of 
the Research and Development 
Organisation have also been busy 
in developing items like the 
**Oxygen candle” excellent for 
providing oxygen for Jjreathin'f 
at high altitudes and devices for 
heating frozen food without, 
lighting a fise. 



Ught Equipment 

Freezing cold, undulating 

«r 

heights, ranfied air, lack of 
cover, exposure to Sun and 
strong winds, oudden drops in 
temperature and thick snow 
blankets in winter restrict the 
movement of heavy equipment 
and impede mobility. Added to 
these are the difficulties of path- 
less mountains and obstinate 
Himalayan jungles. These are 
overcome by specially-designed 
light weapons and equipment, 
arms and armament whUh can be 
carried by ‘troops or mules and 
yaks 'with ease. A special mention 
should here be made of a light 
mountain gun which has been 
recently developed by the Research 
and Development Organisation. 
Th’S effective weapon is light 
and mobile ai.d ' can be towed 
by light vehicles or broken up 
into mule packs. 

Heavy machine guns, mortars 
and engineer equipment and 
also lumbering vehicles become 
cumbersome for Mountain Divi- 
sions. These have been replaced 
by lighter guns, equipment and 
transport with facile portage. 
Special iion-freezing oils are used 
In machines and guns while the 
maintenance of their mechanical 
parts too is done with skilled care. 


The loads whiejt troops have 
to carry, including ^he weight of 
thetr personal ^th'ng and 
belongings, are kep< down to the 
barest minimum tp allow for 
maximum fighting agility. In 
this context, mules, who had lost 
favour with modern mechani- 
sation, have been reinstated in 
their place of pride, though they 
now have to share their glory with 
another Himalayan quadruped — 
the hairy, sturdy and dependable 
yak. 

Arising out of these manifold 
formidable conditions are the 
administrative, maintenance and 
communication complexities of 
the Mountain Divisions. The 
Signal Corps has had to perfect 
new techniques in laying high 
tension wires, connecting distant,, 
lofty peaks, ever yawning ravines 
and gaping valleys. Line and 
wireless communication has had 
to be provided over mountainous 
regions defying human ingenuity. 
Added to these are problems of 
solar radiation and atmospheric 
vagaries. 

Self-contained Divisions 

V 

a 

Each Mountain Division is at 
self-contained and highly mobile 
unit with its own artillery, armour,. 
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engineer, signal, ordnance, medi- each Division too has beeh sliced 
cal and othei;^ supporting arms, to ensure better administration 
The total nu^bei* of troops in and mobility. 
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NINETEEN 


SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE 

THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 


The Territorial Army, with over 
a cefatury’s tradition of service, 
is essentially a citizens* army, 
composed as it is of men from all 
walks of life — from mechanics to 
doctors and journalists. 

Men who make our life real 
make the .Territorial Army a 
iiviijg force. 

The Territorial Army can play 
a vital role during a grave crisis. 
It has thousands of officers and 
men who can reinforce or, if need 
arises, become a substitute for the 
regular army. > Fere are the 
nation’s civilians who can be 
called upon to take on duties as 
soldiers at any time. 

During an emergency, the 
Territorial Army can step in and 
take over such assignments, reliev- 
ing the regular .fighting forces for 
other vital assignments. 

History 

The Territorial Army, which 
cMtnted the 16th anniversary 


of its birth on November 20, 1966 
can claim a tradition of a volun* 
teer citizen army which is over a 
hundred years old. 

There were the “Volunteers” 
of the mid and late 19th century 
later called the Indian Defence 
Force to which a native Indian 
wing was added in 1917. In 
1920 after the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms the Force was dis- 
banded and two separate terri- 
torial forces created by an Act in 
its place — an Auxiliary Force 
(India) for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and an Indian Territorial 
Force for Indians. Nine years 
later the Act was amended to 
introduce certain improvements. 

The present Territorial Army 
of India was cieated by the Terri- 
torial Army Act passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1048. In I9«')2 the Act 
was aipended to enable Terri- 
torial Army personnel to have h 
lien on their civilian jobs. Since 
then the concept, strength, func- 
tion and conditions of ^service of 



the TemtoriJi Arnijr have been 
under constant ‘review by the 
Central /^dvi^ry Committee set 
up to advise the Government on 

A 

these matters. 

This reset ve of citizens mili- 
tarily trained is our second line 
of defence.* The distinction bet- 
ween the regular Army and the 
Territorial Army is in the system 
of engagement and training. But 
the terms of service of the Terri- 
torial Army during the time it is 
“embodied” (pressed into actual 
service during an emergency) are 
the same as for the regular Army 
and the Army Act applies in such 
a contingency. 

The ideal citizen army is an 
army of trained adults with full- 
time jobs of their own, who can 
be quickly mobilized in the event 
of an emergency and sent in to 

support the regular Army. 

• 

Improvements are aV the time 
being effected to make the condi- 
tions of service in the Territorial 
Army more attractive. Return 
to the old job is guaranteed by 
law. Now a Territoriaj Army 
officer is eligible for promotion 
up to the rank of bifgadier. 
Government servants who join 
are allowqfl to keeft their Govern- 
ment accommodation for t^teir 
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families during the time they are 
“embodied”. 

Structure 

Since th,e T. A. came into exis- 

• • 

tence 16 years* ago, it *h^ built 
up a diversified structure. We 
fhus have today units of artillery, 
air defence, engineers and> infan- 
try, besides technical services 
such as medical, electrical and 
mechanical. The primary roleot^ 
these units is to relieve the regu- 
lar army of a number of duties 
in times of stress. This enables 
the regular army to> concentrate 
on the major task of fightjpg'the 
enemy. But at the same time 
the T.A. can, and does provide 
units to the regular army. 

During the recent emergency, 
when Pakistan committed aggres- 
sion on our sf iUthe T. A. gave a 
good account of itself. Air 
Defence Regiments were moved 
at short notice to defend installa- 
tions id cities and in vulnerable 
areas. A full regiment went into 
battle on the Punjab front in 
support of an Infantry Brigade of 
the regular qtmy. It caused 
heavy casualties on the enemy. 

Much more widespread was U|^ 
role of the T. A. id guarding, 
vulnerable areas immediatdy be-; 
hind the scent of battle, 
ding to the needs of the s^lfoii,. 



'Well done, l^oya t 

# 

I send my warm greetings and good wishes to all 
officers and other ranks of the Territorial Army. Th^ 
were called Upon recently to assist the regular army to 
meet the Pakistani challenge. In this they have acquitted 
themselves well. 

I would like more and more people In our country 
to take advantage of the training and opportunity for 
serving the nation which the Territorial Army provides. 
We have to be ever ready and vigilant. 

— Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri 
in a message on TA Day. 


some of the T. A. units were 
given new roles and had to 
change over to new equipment. 
It is to the credit of the T. A. 
that undeterred by the newness 
of the equipment, they fulfilled 
the tasks that wdre given to them. 
One of the achievements of the 
T. A. units was the rounding up 
of Pakistani paratroopers, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of airfields 
in the forward areas. They also 
recovered large quantities of arms 
and ammunition. They with other 
agencies, were responsible for the 
successful operations against the 
V^ratroopers who were unable 
to cause any damage worth the 
name. They thus rendered valu- 

aUe beljp to the ci^il and army 
anthorities in these (Operations. 


Zonal Basis 

Each unit of the Territorial 
Army does a special job. Take 
the Railway units, for instance. 
Their duty is to maintain tracks, 
to keep the lines of communica- 
tion open. 

Fully competent to deal with 
the work entrusted to them; these 
specialised* units are a great asset 
to the regular army. 

Any civilian, not under 18 or 
noore than 35, who is able-bodied 
and conforms to certain ' physical 
and medical standards, can join 
the Terlitorial Army. 

Territorial Army has ,fwo types 
of units— provincial and urban. 
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The' former sfc recruited on a 
^onal basis, while die*latter com- 
prise of men ^ from large towns 
where they are located. 

The provincial units undergo 
continuous' training for three 
months in the first year, and two 
months, every year, thereafter. 
The urban* units, however, are 
trained on hourly basis, because 
they can find time only at week- 
ends, on Sundays or holidays. 
The training is rounded off with 
an annual camp of eight to four- 
teen days. 

During training the Territorial 
Army men apart from P. T., 
weapons drill and so on learn 
how to fire all types of weapons 
which are used by the regular 
army. 

Fraternal Spirit 

Training programme is gone 
through daily. Regularity is 
symbofic of the life in the Army. 
The qualities of leadership and 
sharing of responsibility fostered. 

After the morning parade, the 
T. A. units are trained for all 
coirtingencies which thej^ might 
be call' d upbn to meet. 

For the T. A. men the day 
begins at six, wintq^ and summer. 
They go through manual training 


before lunch, which is at 12. Class 
room periods and lectures follow 
in the afternoon.. 

In the ftvenihgs, when the day’s 
routine is 'over, ait is time for 
camradeship at'sports. Theblficers 
join the jawans in that fraternal 
spirit, which is integral to the 
Army. 

Discipline, iron discipline is 
the keynote of T. A. traditions#* 
Everybody is prepared to take his 
rightful place, to lead, to serve, 
to do one’s best, under all cir- 
cumstances. Efficiency — even out- 
put increases, when cjvilihns 
come face to face with discipline 
and the hard work that is part 
of army life. 

An Opportunity to Serve 

Most of the. recruits join the 

• • 

Territorial Army out of patrio- 
tism ; many of them have already 
very good jobs and very good 
careers, t They come forward to 
make sacrifices to uphold the 
honour of the country and the 
freedom of the land. 

But there ' < yet*another aspect. 
By joining the Territorial Army 
one gets an additional salary 
the time spent in the eSmp. 

During thp training period 
and in service, the T. A. personnd 
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enjoy more or less all the benefits 
that are available to the regular 
anny personnel. They are en- 
titled to an outfit {illowance, 
travelling allowances, medical 

f • 

attentjom and even disability 
pensionary awards. 

f 

The Territorial Army itself is 
an * opportunity to serve the 
country while pursuing one’s own 
civilian career in life. 

' f 

The Territorial Army was 
raised all over India in October 
1949. In this Citizens’ Army, all 
able-bodied^ persons between 18 
and 35 years— from unskilled 
labourers to highly trained techni- 
cians— are eligible for recruit- 
ment. 

As Second Line 

The Territorial Army is res- 
ponsible for anh-aircraft and 
coastal defence. It serves as a 
second line of defence and pro- 
vides additional units to relieve 
the regular Army partly or wholly 
of its internal security commit- 
ments. Above all, it gives India’s 
citizens an opportunity to receive 
part-time miHii'.ry training so 
that in an emergency they could 
j^l^^nd to the call of the nation 
and stand' up for the defence of 
the country. • 

Recruitment to the T.A. is on 


a zonal basis, thi^ country being 
divided into ejght zones for thia 
purpose. There afe two types of 
T.A. units — the urban* and pro- 
vincial units. Training is given on 
Sundays and holidays and after 
office hours. The Territorial Army 
has several types of units like 
the Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, 
E.M.E., Signals and Medical. 

Composition 

The Territorial Army is com- 
posed of units of Artillery, 
Infantry, the Corps of Engineers, 
(including Railways, Ports, 
Docks, and Inland Waterways), 
the Corps of Signals (including 
Posts & Telegraphs), the Medical 
Corps and the Corps of Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. 

The Territorial Army Units- 
are organised on a Zonal basis 
and consist of provincial and 
urban units for different arms of 
service. 

In provincial units the per- 
sonnel are recruited mainly 
from rural areas and are trained 
annually in camp. 

The ' personnel oQ urban units. 
are recruited mainly from towns, 
and do training throughout the 
year on the ^eekly drill system 
and at annual camps. * 
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Training %>r recruits in the 
provincial units lasts* 30 days. In 
the urban units training! is given 
for 32 dhys, in the evcyiing after 
working hours, at week-ends or 
on holidays: Every member of 
the Territorial Army, who has 
undergone annual training for two 
calendar months in the provincial 
units and for a period varying 
from a minimum of 144 hours 
to a maximum of 240 hours in 
the urban units, including a camp 
of eight to fourteen days. 

While under training or other- 
wise employed, officers and other 
ranks of the Territorial Army are 
entitled practically to the same 
pay and allowances, rations and 
medical facilities as are admissible 
to the corresponding ranks of 
the regular Army. They are 
also entitled to terminal gratuity, 
disability and family pension 
under certain conditions. 

A limited number of appoint- 
ments on the permanent staff, 
with a tenure of three to five 
years, is offered to all ranks of the 
Teyitoriifl Army provided they 
possess thei^ecessary exfierience 
and qualifications. Territorial 
Anny personnel are also entitled 
to the award of decorations and 
medals. 


RecmitmMit and Enrolment 

For Territorial Army, rqcruil* 

ment, India is divided into eight 
# * • 
zones. Other ranks *can be 

recruited by unft commanders or 

through the recruiting organi- 

Isation. 

The object of universal V<lcruit- 
ment in the Territorial Army is 
to imbue with martial spirit those 
classes not previously recruited to 
the Army and to give youth of 
India as a whole the opportunity 
to prepare themselves for imme- 
diately and capably bearing ^rms- 
for the protection of their aountry 
in an emergency. Therefore, a 
judicious mixture of every typo 
of person available and eligible 
is aimed at. 

All TerritoAal* Army Units are 
affiliated to a Corps or Regimental 
Centre. The units wear the 
badges, buttons, etc., of the 
Corps 6r Regiments to which they 
are affiliated. They use their 
Corps/Regimental Crests and 
other insignia and carry on tho 
traditions of tha^orps/Regiments- 
of the regular Army. Corps and 
Regimental Centres ■ main^ljjl^ 
close ties and interests with the 
Territorial Army units affiliated 
to them by offering to the Gofloh 
manding Ofiiper for reenfft* 



ment as many as possible of their 
officers, junior commissioned 
officers and other ranks retiring 
on pension or dischargei 

The, recruit before enrolment 
must satisfy the following condi- 
tions : 

• 

(a) Be a national of India. 

(b) Be within 18 to 35 years 
of age. 

tc) Be of good character. 

(d) Be a resident of the zone 
for which he has,.volun- 

„ teered'. 

(e) *Be physically and medi- 
cally fit, 

(f) Be made available by the 
employer. 

(g) May not belong to Reserve 
or have , i,ny Reserve 
liability. 

fh) May not have served any 
imprisonment for any 
crime. 

(i) May not belong to criminal 
tribe. 

(j) May not have been dismis- 
sed beford* from the Terri- 
torial Army. 

'Volunteers are medically 
csiamined apd, after characters 
have been verified, are enrolled 
by signing a Declaration, which 


is certified by thc^ Commanding 
Officer. 

The enrolled per^n is, attested 
and takei an oath or is affirmed 

N 

according to his religion. 

The period of enrolment is 
seven years in the Territorial 
Army and eight ydars in the 
Territorial Army Reserve. 

The purpose of the Territorial 
Army Reserve is to maintain a 
reserve of trained T. A. manpower 
to fill the vacancies on embodi- 
ment. It will consist entirely of 
other ranks. 

The Role 

The role of the Territorial 
Army is to: 

(a) Provide static units to 
relieve the Regular Army 
of such duties. 

(b) Support the civil authori- 
ties.Jf required. 

(c) Be responsible for anti- 
aircraft and coastal defence 
of the country. 

(d) Provide units to reinforce 
t|pe Regular Army, ifMnd 
when required.' 

C 

To accomplish their important 
roles in the defonce of the country 
all Territorial Army* personnel 



must attain a%igh standard of 
military efficiency to Become the 
second line of defence. 

The Personnel* 

The personnel of the Territorial 
Army consist of the following 
categories : 

(a) Officers — Granted Terri- 
torial Army Commissions by the 
President. The designations and 
ranks correspond to officers of 
Regular Array. 

(b) Junior Comraissioned 

Officers — Granted junior com- 
missions in the Territorial Army 
with designation of rank corres- 
ponding to that of the Regular 
Army. 

(c) Enrolled persons — Any 

person domiciled in India can be 
enrolled in the Territorial Army 
provided he fulfils the conditions 
prescribed. 

Development of Territorial 
Army 

Indian Army authorities have 
set up a high level Study Group 
to review the growth and 
activities the Territorial Army 
andito submit recommendations 
on thv coHrse of its future 
development. 

The St^dy Gsoup would, 
among other things, consider the 


constitution, terms and condi- 
tions of employment of the Terri- , 
torial Army personnel. 

The Terfitorial ^Army, donsist- 
ing of citizens* who follovi their 
normal vocations and are given 
military training during the spare 
time available to them, ccisti- 
tutes the second line of Defence. 
Prior to the Emergency, the au- 
thorised strength of the Terri- 
torial Army was 46,897 and this 
was increased to .59,168. The 
actual strength of Territorial 
Army personnel ha? increased 
from 41,9 >8 to 49,048 whjph'is 
78% of the authorised strength. 

When Territorial Army units 
are embodied, the personnel of 
the units are assigned duties like 
the Regular Mmy. Before the 
commencement of the Emergency, 
16 units had been embodied and 
84 additional units were embodied 
thereafter. Territorial Army 
personnel have not only relieved 
Regular Army personnel where 
necessary for duty elsewhere, but 
have also servedjUong with them 
at various places, including field 
areas. As and when the cond^ 
tions warranted such a step, units 
were disembodied and» at present, 
the number ofi units embodied is 
68, out ofthc«total numbMr'oT 



177 T.A. units existing in the 
country. 

During the year 1963 64 various 
benefits enjoyed by Regular Army 
personnel were extended to per- 
sonnel of the Territorial Army as 
well. JCOs of embodied T.A. 
units were . made eligible for 
officiating appointments of officer 
vacancies' and also for the grant 
of an acting allowance. 17 
Territorial Army officers were 
given Emergency Commissions so 
far. Ex-Territorial Army person- 
nel with at least two years’ embo- 
died'jervice, but with no reserve 
liability, have also been made 
eligible for enrolment in the 
Defence Security Corps. 

Trainin/ifor Govt. Servants 

The Territorial Army pro- 
vides an opportunity to civilian 
Government and others to receive 
military training on cettain 
terms without disturbing their 
civil career. Similarly, civilian 
Government servants in border 
States can tal(e«8d vantage of the 
scheme, under which elementary 
...jpilitary training is imparted to 
the civiF populace in 15 days* 
camps. There is also a scheme 
called Civilian Rifle Training 
Centres mn unde' the direction of 


the Ministry of^ Home Affairs, 
which can be availed of by, 
among others. Government 
servants. 

In view of the existence of these 
schemes it has not been conside- 
red necessary to start a new 
scheme for giving military training 
to civilian Government servants 
separately. 

LOK SAHAYAK SENA 
Disbanded 

Lok Sahayak Sena which was 
raised in 1955, won public esteem 
by its high ideals to instil discip- 
line, self-reliance and pride 
amongst the civilian population. 
It was popularly known as 
*Lok Sena’ to which volunteers 
flocked increasing numbers 
to become better citizens. 

Four years ago, the Lok 
Sahayak Sena, first known as the 
Auxiliary Territorial Army and 
then the National Volunteer 
Force, was formed as a compli- 
mentary force to the Territorial 
Army. The object of the L.S.S. 
was to give military training to as 
many able-bodied n. 2 n as possible 
in order to inculcate in them a 
sense of discipline which would 
enable them * to discharge their 
duties better. 
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The Oovernm^t later felt that 
the object of the Lok Sahayak 
Sena Scheme wa*s being fully 
served by organisations like Gram 
Raksha Dal, Home Gytfrds, etc. 
The response to scheme was also 
not very encouraging. Sufficient 


volunteers were not available for 
training in piany states. 

The Lok^ Sahayak Sena Scheme 
has, therefore, been withdrawn 
and all tfie Lok* Sahayak ^Sena 
Teams have since been disbanded. 


NATIONAL CADET CORPS 


Background History 

Since the advent of independence 
there was a great public demand 
in India that military training 
should be given to the youth of 
the country both in the national 
interest and for moulding the 
character of our young men and 
women on right lines. 

The British had introduced Mili- 
tary Training in Colleges and the 
Universities of India under an 
Organisation called the UTC 
(University Training Corps) — 
later University Officers’ Training 
Corps (UOTC). TheUOTCwas 
instituted in 1925. Its unHs 
enrolled very few students and 
could not develop a nation-wide 
character. , 

In .1940 tl{e National ^det 
Corps Committee was constituted 
under the Chairmanship of Pt. 
H. N. Kuozru. lire Committee 


made its recommendations after 
studying the military training < 
facilities in various advanced 
countries of the world. It submit- 
ted a report in March 1947. India 
attained *her freedom.j’n August 

1947. 

Consequently a Bill was framed 
and was passed into an Act in 

1948. It is known as the National 
Cadet Corps Act, 1948. A new 
Corps — ^The Rational Cadet 
Corps— thus came into being. 

The National Cadet Corps has 
been s^t up to stimulate among 
young men and women interest 
in the defence of the country and 
a sense of responsibility and a 
disciplined way of life at an 
impressionable age. 

This cadet movement made^P 
small beginning in 194$ and has 
been, gradually ddVeloped to 
build up a r&erve of potenthil 



officers. It has gained considerable 
popularity and now extends to all 
the States. The Corps consists of 
three Divisions — Senior, Junior 
and Girls. The Senior and 
Junior f Divisions are organised 
into Army, Navy and Air Force 
Wings and the Girls’ Division 
into Senior and Junior Wings. 

Compulsory Training 

Soon after the declaration of 
emergency. Government decided 
to extend the benefits of N.C.C. 
training to all able-bodied boys 
between the ages of 1.) and 26 
in colleges and universities. Be- 
cause of the general public 
enthusiasm. Government did not 
consider it necessary to introduce 
compulsion by legislation, but 
suggested to all .universities that 
they should adopt N.C.C. training 
as a compulsory subject in their 
curriculum. This suggestion was 
accepted by the universities, 
and compulsory training for all 
students became effective from 
the academic session beginning 
from July 19^. 

N.C.C. Rifles was introduced 
1960 lo provide opportunities 
of rifle training to a large number 
of college and university students. 
Officas Training llnits were for- 


med to impart intensive training 
to selected cadets for making them 
suitable for a career in the Armed 
Forces as officers. 

Educationists, parents and 
youth leaders of the country too 
expressed the desire that NCC 
training should be extended 
to include the large body of 
students all over the country. 

In February 1963, the historic 
decision to introduce compulsory 
NCC training was taken. The 
Vice Chancellors of the various 
Indian Universities unanimously 
decided to introduce Compulsory 
NCC training for all able-bodied 
male students in colleges from 
the academic session commencing 
in July 1963. 

They recommended that NCC 
training should be compulsory 
only for men under-graduates for 
a period of three years and volun- 
tary for others. Exemptions 
from the compulsory scheme were 
to be allowed to learner and ear- 
ner students, post-graduate stu- 
dents, selected sportsmen, overseas 
students of India? origin, 
studei.ts coming from places' out- 
side .municipal limits, students 
in the four year degree course 
who have put in three years train- 
ing in the NCC afid students 



above 26 yeaniof age as prescri* 
bed in the NCX! Rules. 

The Vice-Chancellors decided 
that compulsion sho^d be im- 
posed by the rules of the 
University. 

On August 14, 1963 the late 
Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru formally inaugurated the 
nation-wide scheme of NCC 
training. 

The compulsory NCC training 
programme was formally inaugu- 
rated on the I4th and I5th 
August, 1963. ‘Promise parades* 
were held in universities and 
colleges throughout the country. 
At these parades cadets promised 
to serve the nation honestly and 
faithfully. 

What the Programme 
Involved 

The problems facing the NCC 
were tremendous. 5 lakhs addi- 
tional students had to be enrolled. 
Arrangements had to be made 
for their training, provisioning 
of equipnjent and all this was to 
be* accomplished in just six 
months. 

It was estimated that the 
strength of the existing instruc- 


tional staff had to be almost 
doubled. . 9 million metres of' 
cloth for uniforms had to.be apro- 
cured ayd stitched. Nearly 8 , 
lakhs pairs of foot-wearr were 
needed. These We just ^wo of 
the numerous items to be sup- 
iJlied to the cadets. 

To meet this challenge. Major 
General Virendra S^ngh, who 
had been recalled from retirement, 
in view of his previous service to 
to the NCC for over 4 years and 
made Director General, re-organi- 
sed th» entire Corps in a very 
short time. 

Contracts for clothing, equip- 
ment and other requirements 
were immediately concluded. All 
worked very hard, and by July 
1963 every NCC unit had at least 
one set of uniQ^rm for each cadet. 

The need for extra officers 
and instructional staff was met 
by employing selected NCC offi- 
cers from staff of colleges and 
Senior Division NCC cadets on 
part time or whole time basis.. 
Besides stepping up the number 
of couises run aT the two NCC 
officers training establishments 
at Kamptee and Purandtflffr 
special camps for their training 
wsre organised*at various (riaoes 
in the country. A large nimiber 
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■of retired service officers and 
JCOs and NCOs were, also re> 
omployed for service in the NCC. 

Six months aftei* the^ launch- 
ing of the compulsory NGC train* 
ing programme, Dr* C. P. Rama* 
swamy Aiyar, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Annamalai University remar- 
ked, “I have found for myself, 
that the establishing of the NCC, 

Q 

^making it compulsory as they 
have done in our university, has 
raised the morale of our univer- 
sity students on the whole. The 
general behaviour of unjversity 
students in their general meetings 
has bewn different after the NCC 
training has been introduced in 
the institutions.” 

This was the consensus of 
opinion at the meeting of the Vice 
Chancellors of Indian Universities 
at Varanasi from the 29th to 31st 
December, 1963. 

NCC Rifles Merged 

Significant decisions were 
taken at this meeting. The Vice 
Chancellors recommended the 
ranoval of disparities between the 
NCC and the NCC Rifles. They 
reiterated that NCC training 
~*&Jttld continue for all able- 
bodied under graduate boys for 
3 yean. Tne Government of 
India agreed with the suggestions 


and from the academic year 1964 
the NCC Rifles were merged with 
the NCC Senior Division units. 
This merger has enabled all 
students to receive a uniform type 
of training and administration. 

With the improvement in 
equipment and training facilities 
the raising of technical and medi- 
cal units of the NCC has now 
been resumed. Other facilities 
have also improved considerably. 
For instance, all cadets now have 
two sets of uniforms. 

A separate college for provid- 
ing pre-commission training for 
women officers in schools and 
colleges has been established in 
Gwalior. 

ACC Abolished 

A decision was taken to 
abolish ACC from July 1966. 
Instead the Junior Division NCC 
will be greatly expanded. This 
has been done to enable the NGC 
to train students in their most 
impressionable years at school. 
Thus the Junior Division would 
become a proper base for advance 
training in the Senior Division 
NCC. The structure of NCC 
will become balanced and the 
youth of the country will then 
derive full value out of the NOC 
training both in the Junior and 
Senior Divisions. 



Plans arfc under way to pro- 
mote more outdoor training 
programmes. As an immediate 
measure, the annual training 
camp will lay more stress on 
trekking, . hiking, etc. Many 
-schemes are being initiated. The 
Director General NCC who paid 
a recent visit to the United King- 
•dom has introduced new ideas 
in the NCC. A scheme on the 
lines of “Outward Bound Schools* 
in England may be started. For 
the flrst time, rock climbing was 
introduced at the advanced 
leadership camps held during the 
summer vacation. This was 
made possible by the help given 
to them by the two Himalayan 
Mountaineering institutes located 
at Manali and Darjeeling. 

All this is achieved by spend- 
ing a total sum of approximately 
Rs. .5 per month on a Junior 
Division cadet and Rs. 13 on a 
Senior Division cadet. 

This includes the entire range 
of expenditure incurred on provi- 
sioning of officers, staff, equip- 
ment, clothing, camps, 
refieshmelit allowances and other 
cont'ngencief. 

The educational character of 
the National Cadet Corps is 
maintainetf throughout training 


and administration. The expendi- 
ture is shared between the Edu- 
cation Departments of the* State 
Governjnents and the Ministry* 
of Defence. 

Therefore, for the small per 
.capita investment we are getting 
adequate return in the shape of 
well-developed youth in the 
country. 

Aims of NCC 

The aims of the NCC are : — 

(a) To develop character, 
comradeship, the ideal 
of service and capScity 
for leadership. 

(b) To provide service train- 
ing so as to stimulate 
interest in the defence 
of the country, and, 

(c) To 4>und up a reserve of 
potential officers to 
enable the Armed 

, Forces to expand rapid- 
ly in a national emer- 
gency. 

No actual service liability, how- 
ever, is ?ttache^ to the NCC. 

Divisions of the NCC 

The NCC consists of a Jun^ 
Division for scljool bpys between 
the ages of 13^nd 18| years, h 
Senior Divisiop for bo;^ tinder 



the age of 26 years reading in 
colleges, universities and technical 
institutions of collegiate status 
<and a Girls Division, wit^ Senior 
and Junior Wings,^for college and 
school .gifls respectively. The 
period of training in the Junior 
Division is limited to two years 
and *in the Senior Division to 
three years. Entry into the NCC 
was entirely voluntary till 1963 
aind the expansion of the 
scheme was related to the resour- 
ces provided by each State under 
the Five Year Plans. The NCC 
training was made compulsory 
for all able-bodied male college 
students from the academic 
session which commenced in 
July- August 1963. This was 
done with the support of acade- 
mic authorities who issued neces- 
sary ordinances for the purpose. 
Post-Graduate students and a 
few other categories are exempt 
from this compulsory training. 
Under the scheme every male 
eligible college student has to 
undergo training for a period of 
four hours every week. The 
Inter-University Board at its 
meeting held in December 1963 
recommended continuation of the 
otmpulsocy scheme; and sugges- 
ted rationalisation of different 

i I 

types of NOC , units. Tlese 
recommendations have - been 

i 


accepted and implenlented. The 
Inter-University , Board agaitr 
recommended in December 1964 
the continuation of the compul- 
sory schenie.r 

Junior and Senior Divisions of 
the NCC are split into three 
Wings, namely, the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Wings. The 
Army Wing of the Senior Boys 
Division has Armoured, Artillery, 
Infantry, Engineer, Signals, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Medical Units. The 
Naval Wing of the Senior Boys 
Division has two types of Units, 
Technical and Non-Technical. 
The Air Wing Senior boys Divi- 
sion has two types of Units, 
Flying and Technical. 

The cadets in the first year of 
the Junior Division are trained 
up to A-1 certificate and in the 
second year of the training upto 
A'2 certificate level. In the 
Senior Division, the cadets are 
trained upto B certificate in the 
first year and for C certificate in 
the second and third years of 
training. 

In the Army Wing of the 
Senior Division, cadets are given 
training in Drill with Arms, 
Weapon training. Field Craft, 
Map reading, Messai|ge writing 
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and Technical ^pubjects plaining 
to their particular Arms or 
service. 

In the Naval Win^ (Non- 
Technical Units) cadets receive 
service lectures, parade training 
and Arms drill, Gunnery weapon 
training, communications, sea- 
manship, elementary navigation, 
torpedo anti-submarine, damage 
control in ships safety and ship 
and boat modelling. In addition 
to the above, cadets of Medical 
Units receive training in hygiene 
and sanitation, stretcher drill, 
evacuation of casualties, habita- 
bility on board ships, naval 
aviation, medicine and radiation 
hazards. Cadets of Naval 
Engineering units receive training 
in marine-engineering. Besides 
other subjects of elementary 
military training, ship-modelling 
is taught in the Junior Division 
Naval Wing. 

In the Air Wing, cadets receive 
training in Drill, P. I^, organi- 
sation, administration, citizenship, 
first aid, weapon training, princi- 
ples of flight, navigation, mete- 
orology, aeroengines, aeromodell- 
ing, gliding and powered jlying. 
In th... Technical Air Sqn. special 
emphasis is laid on technical 
subjects such as tele-communica- 
tion, radio ^r radaf system. In 


the Junior Division, 'besides 
elementary military training, 
aero-modelling is taught to^ all* 
cadets of the Air Wing. 

The training ijtiparted in the 
Girls Division * is more or less 
similar to that given to the boys. 
Emphasis, however, is piven to 
those functions which girls cdbld 
take over in times of emergency, 
e. g., telephone commilnications, 
wireless communications, as well * 
as elementary Home Nursing, 
and First Aid. 

Organisation 

The NCC is headed *by a 
Director General who is of the 
rank of Major General and has 
his office in New Delhi. There 
are 16 Directors of NCC in 
various States in the rank of 
Brigadier/Colortel.* The Units 
in each Directorate are organi- 
sed into Groups of 7 each. 
There are 138 such Group Head- 
quarters each under the command 
of a Lt. Col. The Group Head- 
quarters Commander directly 
commands one Unit and is also 
in overall chargd* of six other 
Units. In order to improve 
command and control, it Imn^ 
now been decided to leorganiae 
the Groups and'relieVb the Group 
Commander 6f the duties dT 
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commanding one Unit directly. 
In future a Lt. Col. will be in 
over|ill .charge of the Group 
consisting of 10 Units. The total 
number of Groups will 'oe redu- 
ced to 108. An Inspectorate 
Cell has been created both in the 
Directorate General NCC and in 
the ,pirectorates. An officer of 
the rank of Brigadier has been 
appointed, Inspector NCC to 
•^supervise cash expenditure of 
both the Central and the State 
Governments on the NCC. 

1. Senior Division 

This, provides training in dis- 
cipline and qualities of leadership 
to build up a reserve of officers 
for the Armed Forces. The 
recruitment for this division is 
made from among the students in 
colleges and universities. 

The Senior Division is com- 
posed of three wings, viz. (a) 
Army Wing, (b) Naval Wing, 
and (c) Air Wing. 

(a) Army wing has similar 
units as are organised in 
the Regular Army. These 
are : 

(i) Armoured Corps 
(«)'' Artillery 
<Ui) Infantry 
<iv) Corps of Engineers 


(v) Corps o^ Signals 

(vi) Corps of Electrical* 
and Mechanical 
Engineers 

(viO Medical Corps 

(b) The Naval Wing of the 
N.C.C. was started in 
the year 19n2 to make the 
youth of the country naval- 
minded and to impart pre- 
entry naval training to 
those who would choose a 
career in the Navy. 

(c) The Air Wing of the 
N.C.C. was established on 
April 1, 1950. The units 
of the wing are limited to 
centres where facilities are 
available for training in 
the theory and practice of 
flying and gliding. 

2. Junior Division 

The main purpose of this divi- 
sion is educational. It is so 
organised'* as to help build the 
character and physique of the 
cadets, to infuse in them a sense 
of discipline, and to stimulate 
their interest in the defence of 
the country. The recruitment to 
the Junior Division \'s made from 
amongst students of secondary 
schools. In order to ensure a 
continuous supply of padets from 
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th9 Junior to the Senior Division, 
this division has also threci wings: 
Army, Nqvy ai?a Air. 

3. Girls' Division 

The Girls’ Division has been 
organised to train girls in self- 
defence, to ‘develop their perso- 
nality, to make them self-reliant, 
to build their physique, and to 
enable them, during emergencies, 
to take upon themselves some of 
the duties normally performed 
by men. This division has two 
wings : Senior and Junior. The 
recruitment for the Senior Wing 
Troops is made from the college 
girls and for the Junior Wing 
Troops from the school girls. In 
order to meet the growing demand 
from girls to receive the benefit 
of NCC. training the Girls’ 
Division has been enlarged. 

TRAINING 

The usual training period of a 
cadet in the Senior Division is 
three to four years. This training 
is so arranged as not to interfere 
snth Ithe studies and otheikacti- 
vities HI schools ar.d college^ At 
the end of this trt.uinga cadet 
is entitled to obtain “Certificate 
C*’. This is*the higlfest award in 
this Division. 


During training, the cadet has 
to put in 120 periods in ^a year 
and attend aa annual camp of 
14 days which is usually held 
outdoors. This* gives « him 
experience of outdoor life, akin 
to* military conditions. 

Army Wing 

The Army Wing cadets of the 
Senior Division get training in 
(a) squad-drill with arms, (b)‘ 
weapon-training and field craft 

(c) platoon and section leading, 

(d) map<6’eading, (e) hygiene and 
sanitation, (f) citizenship^ (^) 
public speaking, (h) the ^rps 
subject of different Arms and 
Services. Technical training is 
also imparted according to the 
corps to which a cadet belongs. 
The Army Wing Cadets of the 
Junior Division receive training 
in the basic military subjects of 
(a) drill, (b) weapon-training, 
(c) fie/d-craft, (d) section lead- 
ing, (e) map-reading, (f) hygiene 
and sanitation, and (g) citizen- 
ship. 

Nava! Win^ 

The training period for the 
Naval Wing Carets of tl\p Senior* 
Division is of three years, which 
may be increa^ by one year. 
They receive training in (a) 
paraJe training* and arm-drill* 
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(b) weapon>traiiiing, (c) citi- 
zenship, (d) first-aid, (e) com- 
munication, (0 sea-manship (g) 
navigation, (h) torpedo and 
anti syb-marine,' and (i) damage 
control in ship’s safety. The 
Junior Division Naval Cadets 
recftwe training in (a) elementary 
seamanship, (b) parade training, 

(c) elementary weapon-training, 
'•(d) signalling, (e) life saving, 

(f) public speaking, and (g) citi- 
zenship. 

Air Wing 

’rhe Air Wing Cadets are given 
three years* training. During 
the first year, they are taught the 
basic principles of flying and allied 
subjects, and aero-modelling. 
During the second year of their 
training, the Air,. Cadets learn 

« I 

gliding. In third and final year, 
the Air Cadets are taught flying 
on usual powered-aircraft upto 
the Pilot ’A’ Licence and are 
awarded N. C. C. Senior Air 
Certificate *C’ on the successful 
completion of their three-year 
training. Th^ flying training 
is given free of cost to the cadets. 
The Air Cadets with certificate 
are, exempt^ from the 
competitive examination con- 
ducted by’ the* Union Public 
Service Conuoisskm but have to 
appear before tke Air f^irce 


Selection Board. The Junior Air 
Wing Cadets of the Junior Divi- 
sion receives training in. (a) drill 
and parade, (b) principles of 
flight, (c) aircraft recognition, 
and (d) technical : aero-engines, 
weapon training, and aero- 
modelling. 

Girls* Division 

The Girls’ Division training 
for the Senior Wing Cadets in- 
cludes the following subjects : 
(a) physical training (b) squad 
drill, (c) citizenship, (d) map- 
reading, (e) signal training, (0 
hygiene, sanitation, first-aid, and 
home nursing, (g) weapon train- 
ing, (h) discussions and talks, 
and (i) pistol-shooting. Training 
in aero-modelling and gliding has 
also been introduced for selected 
girls at several training centres. 

Camps 

Besides normal training in 
colleges and schools, the Cadets 
and Officers have to attend train- 
ing camps. Two types of camps 
are held every yea^, viz., (i) 

annuaf training camps antf (li) 

comb/ned cadre anii'social service 
camps. The duration of the 

annual training camps for the 

Senior and JuWr Divisions is 14 
days and 10 days respectively. 
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In order lS> foster a spirit of 
cO'Operation and* brotherhood 
«mong the ^dets froih different 
states, draining camps pn alMndia 
basis are also organised during 
the summer vacation. Sports and 
•cultural activities are organised 
during these camps to foster 
healthy competition. Emphasis is 


and sanitation, and (v) nursing 
and domestic science. Suph 
work is mostly- undertaken' in co- 
operation with the local people. 

.Strength of NCC 
The authorised strength of the 
officer and instructional staff of 
the NCC as on 31st December 
1963 was as follows : — 




Officers 

_1 

JCOs NCOS .. 

(i) 

Army .... 

1,336 

5,030 12,824 




Instructional Staff 

(ii) 

Navy .... 

93 

453 

(iii) 

Air Force .... 

64 

• 

501 


laid more on team-work. 

The combined cadre and 
social service camps are held 
■once a year for cadets of the 
Senior Division and the Senior 
’Wing of the Girls’ Division. The 
boy cadets undertake such work 
as (i) construction of roads and 
tracks, (ii) building of bridges, 
■<iii) ^ digging of channels for 
irrigation and drainage of rain 
and flood water, (iv) improve- 
ment of tanks and wells, (v) soil 
•conservation and plantation, and 
<vi) erection of buildings for 
i^phools? hospitals and panchayats. 
Gi 'Is do ajdifferent kincf of social 
work, including such activities as 
<i) organisation of literary 
drives, ^ii) chjjd welfare, (iii) 
sewing and knitting, (iv) hygiene 


Administrative Arrangemertts for 
Implememing the Compulsory 
NCC Scheme 

The introduction of Compul- 
sory NCC training required — 

(a) creation of suitable orga- 
nisation at the Central 
and State levels; 

provision of officers and 
the instructional staff from 
the Armed Forces for 
imparting training; 

(c) training ^of NCC officers; 
and, 

(d) provision of equippcet 
and elothing. 

At the begining of the Einer- 
|ency, the i^ministrative hcadjof 
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the NCC was the Director of the 
rapk of Major General. Consider- 
ing the 'rapid expansion pro- 
gramme, the post was designated 
as Direc^or-Gene/ral and his 
Headq uarteVs was ' considerably 
strengthened. Simultaneously, 
instead of the Circle Commanders 
who ^ere looking after the deve- 
lopment of NCC in the States, 
officers witif sufficient seniority 
a'dd higher rank were appointed 
as Directors. Several new NCC 
Station Headquarters were also 
started. 

Training of NCC Officers 

NCC officers and Officer Cadets 
of the Army Wing and Girls 
Division are given Refresher and 
Pre-Commission Training at : 

NCC Officers Training School, 
Kamptce, and, 

NCC Academy, Purandhar. 

NCC officers and Officer Cadets 
of the Naval Wing undergo 
Refresher and Pre-Commission 
Training at /A'.S Vemluruthy, 
Cochin. 

NCC officer cadets of the Air 
Wing receive prc-commission 
^^wciiing at Air Force Station, 
Hyderabad *and Poona. 

To impart pre-commission and 
refraher training ^parately [o 


NCC lady officers,^ an NCC 
College for Women with tho 
capacity 6f 150 pep course and 
arrangement for 3 to 4 bourses 
in a year h<ls been started at 
Gwalior. 

Equipment and Clothing 

t 

On account of their own require- 
ments, the Army could not supply 
any additional rifles to the 
National Cadet Corps. It was, 
therefore, necessary to carry on 
the scheme with the minimum 
requirements of rifles. This was 
done by staggering training pro- 
gramme and by pooling resources 
of different units. The position 
in this respect has considerably 
improved with the procurement 
of 60,000 rifles from the United 
Kingdom. In addition 35.000 
dummy rifles, which are similar 
to the real rifles in weig'u and 
balance and are suitable for drill 
and aiming,, have been provided. 
This situation will steadily im- 
prove as .303 rifles, rendered 
surplus in the Army as a result 
of replacement by Ishapore rifles, 
become available to the NCC. , 

The position with regard to 
clothing has greatly improved. 
The position of vehicle is satis- 
factory and an improvement in 



the siipiriy of fieavy vehicles is 
expected shortly. 

Camps run* during the year 

3,125 NCC Officers and 1,59,230 
Cadets of the Army Wing and 
Girls’ Division participated in 403* 
camps during the period from 
April 1063 to January 1964. These 
camps were held all over the 
country. 

Officer Training Units 

In order to better train the 
N.C.C. Cadets for the officer 
ranks of the Armed Forces and 
to increase the number of cadets 
entering into (he regular services, 
the Government of India in I960 
decided to rai;e several Officer 
Training Units (O.T.U.) in the 
N.C.C. all over the country. 
N.C.C. cadets between the ages 
of 16 and 19 years are eligible to 
join. Selected candidates will 
undergo a course of training for 
three years side by side with their 
academic studies. For ‘B’ and 
*C’ certificate holders (Army- 
Wing) the training is for 2 years. 
For ,tne Engineering Branch the 
age li< it IS Jvetween 17 d)id 24 
years and for the Medic.nl Baancb 
upto 27 years. The candidates 
for O.T.U. ^should ^be medically 
fit, unmarried and norma(jy 
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studying in a class three years 
prior to the. final degree examina- 
tion. Till recently, 16 percent 
of the vacancies at the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehradun, 
were being offered to these tjain- 
in| units. Now due to the* 
emergency, normal recruitment ' 
to I.M.A. has been cancelled and 
emergency commissions have 
been announced. 

Benefits of NCC Training 

1. The training is so arranged 
thgt it does not interfere 
with the studies and othpr 
activities of schools* and 
colleges. 

2. N.C.C. cadets are better 
trained than direct recruits 
for the officer ranks in the 

Armed Horces. Therefore, 

• • 

10 per cent of the vacancies 
in the commissioned ranks 
it^ the regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force are reserved 
for N.C.C. cadets of the 
three wings. 

3. The training stimulates 
interest in the defence of 
the country. 

4. The cadets hav^ a gotflT 
tockgrou^d to toke up suite- 
able cigeers in Defisnoe 
Services. 
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8. The camp life develops in 
cadets a spirit of social 
.service and team work, 
and creates in them an 


interest m constructive 
work Which will be of use 

I 

to the coihmunity. 


• 
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*NCC DIRECTORATES IN INDIA I 

1 S. No. 


Name 

Location 

1. 

NCC 

Directorate Maharashtra, Goa, Diu & 

Daman 

Bombay 

' 2. 


ts 

Madras & Pondicherry 

Madras 

3. 

A 

tt 

Madhya Pradesh 

Indore 

4. 


ss 

West Bengal & Andamans 

Calcutta 

fi. 

>4 

tt 

Bihar 

Patna 

6. 


ss 

Ut(ai Pradesh 

Lucknow 

7. 

* * 

SI 

Delhi 

Delhi 

8. 

” 1 

S ' 

Punjab Sc Himachal Pradesh 

Chandigarh 


St 

ss 

Assam, Nagaland Sc NEPA 

Shillong 

10. 

>s 

ss 

Mysore 

Bangalore 

11. 

t* 

tt 

Kerala Sc Laccadives 

Trivandrum 

J2. 

ss 

tt 

Andhra Pradesh 

Secunderabad 

13. 

IS 

ts 

Orissa 

Cuttack 

14. 

ss 

ts 

Rajasthan 

Jaipur 

15. 

fff 

St 

1 

> Gujarat, Dadar St Nagar Haveli 

Ahmedabad 

16. 

ss 

tt 

• Jammu Sc Kashmir 

Srinagar 


NCC Cadets To Be Attached 
To Army Units 

Nearly 2,400 cadets and 100 
officers of the Senior Division of 
the National .Cadet Corps will 
now be attached to Army Units 
every year in order to impart 
more intensive training to them 
and familiarise, them with the 
working and set iu> of the regular 
Army Units. 


During their four week stay, 
the cadets will receive the same 

I • 

training as given to Non-Commi- 
ssioned Officers. As far as 
possible they will be given oppor- 
tunities to participate in the train- 
ing events being held* away from 
the pi rade ground^. 

T<he training programme will 
be carried out during the summer 
vacation and, will be in lieu of the 
Annual Training Camps. 



Civil Defence Duties for 
NCC Prescribed 

The CfentrahGovernment has, 
under Section 10 of the National 
Cadet Corps Act, prescribed the 
duties to be performed by oflScers 
and cadets of the N. C. C. (io- 
cluding girls) who are more than 
17 years of hge for Civil Defence. 

The duties are : — 

Passive air defence including 
rescue work, first aid, evacuation 
of casualties, fire-fighting and 


removal of debris; manning of 
Civil Defence posts including civil 
defence patrols -and look-outs; 
maintenance df essential services 
such as motor transport, pioneer 
and engineer* services, •water 
supply and power supply; traffic 
control; maniAng of static signal 
installations; messenger service; 
duties in hospitals; administration 
and running of camps in case of 
movement of civil population and* 
any other allied duties. 


Good Tasks AccompHshed 

{Major General Virendra Singh, Director General, HCC) ^ 

The year 1 965 will go down in history for the gallant deeds 
of our Armed Forces and for the National Solidarity that has 
been achieved. The youth of the country have been motivated 
by high sense of duty and patriotism. The NCC has given the 
lead by their fine example of selfless service and have played 
their full part in the main effort. In whatever task we have 
undertaken we have lived up to the NCC Mbtto “Unity and 
Discipline”. 

I would like to convey my warm appreciation to all the 
Regular Officers, NCC Officers, permanent instructional staff 
and cadets for the f;ood work done during the recent trouble. 
I am confident that alt of yon will work with zeal and determi- 
nation and will face the future with courage. We must all pre- 
pare ourselves for the tasks ahead. 

I expect the NCC to do equally well on the food front by 
devoting their leisure hours to the “Young World Action for 
Fc>>d" pifigramme. 

There has been a ^eat awareness amongst the youth on 
their duties and responsibilities. I would urge •upomthe cadets 
to be svious about NCC training and camps, unaintaining high 
standard of bearing and behaviour t| all times.* 
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Aanaal Recurring Expenditure on one 
Senior Division Cadet 

•... Rs. 

158.91 

Expraditore per Month 

... ^ Rs. 

13.24 


Recurring Expenditure 

Pay and Allowances 

Centre 

State 

Officers and Staff 

SSi.ia 



Pay axd Allowances 

Civilian Employees 


17.37 

Cost of Equipment ^ 

18.43 

— 

Contingencies/Annual Trg/Amenity 
Grant . 


.46 

Mechanical Transport 

5.53 

_ 

Petrol and /atUer Lubricants 


1.87 

, Honorarium to NCC OIRcers 



6.06 

hashing Allowance 

— 

6.00 

Refreshment Allowance 

— 

16.00 

Clothing 

11.80 

— 

Miscellaneous Expenditure 

— 

0.50 

Outfit Allowance 

— 

0.28 

Outfit E.xperiditure 

9 68 

9.68 


100.59 

58.32 

Annual Recurring Expenditure on one 
Junior Division Cadet 

Rs. 

6.').r)7 

Expenditure per Month 

Rs. 

5.46 


/ eiurring Expenditure 

Pay and Allowances' 

Centre 

State 

permanent Statf 

fl.OT 

— 

Pay and Allowances 

Civilian Employees 

•* 1.29 

3.00 

Cost of Equipment 

— 

Practice Ammunition 

2.41 

— 

Annual Training, Amenity 

Stamps and Stationery Grant 


1.00 

Honorarium to Jr Dn. Officers 

— 

3.15 

Refreshment Allowance 

— 

16.00 

Washing Allowance 

1 

8.00 

Clothing 

10.21 ^ 

— 

Mj^llaneous Expenditure 

— 

1.00 

Canq;» Expenditure 

7.22 

7.22 


10.20 • 30.37 



aVIL DEFENCE 


In a modern war^ civil defence 
and production are as important 
as actual combat duty. The 
Jawan has to have adequate sup- 
plies and be backed up by high 
civilian morale. Nine separate 
organisations are being set up tb 
see that the civilian population 
is thoroughly prepared for the 
tasks of self-defence. These orga- 
nisations, which will canalise the 
people’s energy and enthusiasm 
in useful directions, are : 

The National Volunteer Rifles 
The National Cadet Crops 
The Civil Defence Organisation 
The Home Guards 
The Village Volunteer Force 
The Defence Labour Bank 
The Women's Volunteer Corps 
The Volunteer Service Corps 
The Volunteer Transport Corps 

The Programme 

Modern civil defence is a 
citizen’s programme •for pro- 
tecting production potential and 
the people— their life, property, 
honour and culture. If people 
are prepared, the enemy can 
never kno& us down. 

1. learning System : 

(a) Arrangements for sirens and 
hooters whicbiwill give you 


’Air Raid’ warnings. 

e 

(b) Report Centres, * vfliere 
infoimatibn relating to 
damage, flee and casual- 
ties is to* be reported. In 
the Control Centre all this 
informa^on will be c'^llected 
and appropriate ^ivil 
defence services despatched 
to the scene of damage. 

2. Warden : Warden Service 

The warden is a very useful 
and hai^y person for supplying 
you civil defence information. JHe 
will be incharge of civil defence 
arrangements in your locality and 
will supervise and guide civil 
defence relief measures. For this 
your city will be divided into 
Divisions, Posts and Sectors. 

• • 

3. Fire Fighting : 

(a) Strengthening of fire ser- 
vices. 

(b) Provision of auxiliary fire 
service comprising tailer 
pump parties and house 
fire parties. • 

4. First Aid : 

(a) First ai(> parties do provide 
.on the spot first aid to the 
injured. 



(b) Frnt aid posts where easu- 
alties will be given first 
aid. 

(c) Mobile first aid posts will 

be little hospitals on 

wheels. 

€• 

(d) Ambulances for the car- 
riage of casui^ties. 

(e) Nursing services to attend 
the t injured in first aid 
posts, hospitals and camps. 

5. Home Guards : 

To assist in maintei^nce of 
laiy and order in peacetime and 
to perform civil defence duties in 
war. 

6. Communications : 

A messenger service to keep 

the chain of communications in 

civil defence service and posts 
« 

in tact, under war conditions, 
when telephones and telegraphs 
services may break down. 

7. Welfare : 

Welfare services to look after : 

(a) Orderly evacuation, dis- 
persal and settlements, if 
required. 

l[b) Emergency sanitation, feed- 
ing aqd clptbing arrange- 
ments. 


(6) Idformation regarding miss- 
ing, dead ^or separated 
persons . and about the 
measures provided by the 
Government. 

r 

8. Rescue : 

Rescue parties to look after the 
following : 

(a) Repairs to damaged build- 
ings; 

(b) Demolition, where neces- 
sary; 

(c) Rescue and transportation 
of persons trapped under 
debris; 

(d) Corps disposal. 

9. Training : 

Training service manned by 
instructors, doctors, nurses etc. 
will give training to civil defence 
volunteers in the above services. 
Exercises will be held in which 
public should participate whole- 
heartedly. 

No Govrrnment in any country 
can undertake this colossal task 
without the help and co-operation 
of its citizens. 

Citizens must join civil defence 
and fulfil a citizens* ^programme. 

Doctors, nurses, drivers and 
students and others should volun- 
teer accordingflo their, aptitudes. 



Who out bo lyirtnora fif Civil 
Dofenco 7 

Civil defence means protection 
for all of us. It takes little time 
for YOU to do the jobs that must 
be done for • survival and for 
victory : — 

1. Learn Civil Defence 

2. Jont Civif Defence 

3. Service Civil Defence 

Remember Civil Defence is Self 
Defence. Find out your local 
Warden and enroll. 

Prepare your home and family 
against enemy attack. 

Start training in one of the 
organised civil defence services. 
What you do in civil defence 
and how well and how soon you 
do it can make a real difference 
in war. The price we pay now 
is the price of freedom. 

Do your part in accepting the 
greatest challenge thrown at us 
since we achieved our^ indepen- 
dence. 

Your Civil Defence Action 
Programme 

Here is*what you can do to 
strengthen yt^r family’s * home 
defence and save liveb ih the 
eventsof enemy attack, an attack 
that will ngver come if you do 
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your part NOW to naake the 
country strong : 

(i) Prepare your homp iy;id 

family .against enemy 

attack. 

• • 

(ii) Begin your training iif one 

* of the active civil defence 
services. ’ Approach your 
local Civil Defence Officer 
and enroll. 

Family Civil defence 

(a) Make sure that everybody 
in jrour family is familiar 
with Air Raid add Raiders 
passed signals. «Two 
minutes’ warbling note, 
or intermittant blast, oa 
sirens or hooters, will 
denote air raid signal ; 
while two minutes’ con- 
tinuous hcjoting will denote 
Raiders passed. 

(b) Eqpip the most protective 
places you can find in or 
near your home as a 
"refuge room”. Places in 
the basement, ground floor 
and a strong stair-case 
afford comparatively greater 
protection. You should also 
place sand bags arouml 
outer wyidowp of the 
'Refuge {loom’. All doors^ 
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vbor frames, as well as 
other woodwork should be 
protected with fire 
resisting paint or, if 
you can't get that, with a 
simple solution cf salt and 
" lime thick enough to stick 
on the surface where it 
IS used, di'lass panes, if 
possible, should be replaced; 
if not, protect them by 
pasting thick paper. Thick 
curtains also give some 
protection. Keep an 
emergency first aid kit, a 
torch, a lanteri\ match 
boxes, supplies of water, 
*'and some food-stuffs and 
toys for the children in 
the refuge rooms. Learn 
what steps you can take at 
home or office to minimise 
danger of an injury from 
blast and«-s{l^inter. 

(c) Learn how to minimise fire 
risks. It involves clearing 
the upper story, corridors 
and compounds of all 
inflammable garbage, such 
as old clothes and broken 
charpoys. Keep kerosene 
oil, spirit and other 
inflammable * articles in 
corked bottles or covered 
tins. 


(d) Train yqor family ‘ ja 
emergency life saving 
measures. It involves 
knowing <’Arhat to do in 
emergencies arising out 
of ' an air raid. For 
example, if trapped in a 
room on fire, swing from 
the window. Similarly 
person whose clothes have 
caught fire should be rolled 
on the floor or wrapped in 
a blanket. An unconscious 
person should be brought 
down the stairs carefully. 
Pull him down the stairs 
gently as shown in the 
picture. Your Fire Chief 
or Civil Defence Officer 
can give you invaluable 
information on many such 
points. 

(e) Learn elementary fire 
fighting, black out proce- 
dure and air raid pre- 
cautions drill. Switch off 
or dim all your light as 
soon as an air raid warn- 
ing is issued. 

(f) Take a regular Red Cross 
first aid or home nursing 
course. This^ training will 
*06 invaluable in an 
emergency. (Contact your 
local Civil DeMoe Officer 
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<w RedT Cross-St Johns' 
Ambulance Unit). 

Keep Physically Fit 

Take a morning walk, if you 
cannot join a rifle club or a foot 
<irill programme. 

Training for Reguiar Civil 
Defence Service 

Individual self-protection and 
family civil defence are the 
foundation of our National Civil 
Defence Progranune. The survi- 
val of the community very much 
depends on the organised local 
civil defence services. You should 
offer yourself for training in one 
of the Civil Defence Services — 
warden, fire fighting, first aid, 
nursing, rescue, communication, 
training. Home Guards and 
Prantiya Raksha Dal, according 
to your aptitude. The towns' 
Civil Defence orgai^sation is 
now equipped to give basic and 
specialised training. 

VILLAGE VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 

A nation-wide movemegt has 
been launched under the Village 
Volunteer Force scheme. The 
Force is flrganise^ by Village 


Panchayats, and Panchayti Raj 
institutions are responsible foe 
planning, directing andto-ffrdi- 
nating programme. The 
scheme s^s to preate a Defence 
Labour Bank * in eaefl village, 
based on voluntary donations of 
labour at th/ minimum rate of 
one day’s labour per month,* or 
monetary contribution in lieu 
thereof, from every able-bodied 
adult. The resources of the Bank* 
are to be used essentially for 
production programmes and for 
building up remunerative com- 
munity assets. 

The Village Volunteer Force 
has for its nucleus the trained 
Gram Sahayaks, Youth Clubs 
and Mahila Mandals. This 
scheme with a three-fold pro- 
gramme — production, mass edu- 
cation and village defence — ^was 
inaugurated on January 26, 1963, 
by the late Prime Minister. 

An elaborate programme of 
training for Sarpanches, Dala- 
patis and members of the Village 
Volunteer Force has been drawn 
up and is being implemented. The 
Volunteer Force in each villaje 
is headed by % Dalapati. 

The respond to the scheme has 
generally^ good, though it 
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has differed from area to area 
ami from village to village. In 
many* areas, >fromen also have 
.•%sponded enthusiastically. Of 
the 161 lakh people wl)o have 
joined the 'Force, "d lakh are 
women. Defence labour Banks 


have ' ilso started '^Ainctioning. 
Their resources are being utilised 
primarily in the intplementation 
of agricultural and other produc> 
tive programmes. The donations 
received so far amount to 666 
lakh man-days. 


WISDOM OF WAR 

By Brigadier Rajendra Singh 


(/« Press) 


The book contains quotations on different 
aspects an^ facets of war. It will prove 
useful for people whether in the services 
or not. 

Book your copies in advance 


Write to : 

n 

Army Educational Stores 

61/19, Ramjas Road, New Dalhi-5 ^ 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 

[ Indo-Pak Fighting ] 

We give below the lists of personnel f>f the Ar.ne^ 
Forces.of India who laid down their lives fighting for the 
country in operations against Pakistani invasiop com- 
mend ng August 5» 1965. 

These lists are followed by the lists of Indian Army 
Personnel held as Prisoners-of-War in Pakistan. 


List No. I 

ARMY 

OFFICERS (10) 

Brig B F. Master (10-3838) : 
Lt Col M.V. Gore (IC-5548- 
Kumaon) Major Balram Singh 
Jamwal (IC-10633 — JAK Rifles); 
Capt Chander Narain Singh (IC- 
12701-Garhwal Rifles) ; Capt 
R.K. Chahar (IC-12195-Raj 
Rif) ; '2/Lt Abhijit Chattopad- 
haya (EC-52839-RAJPUT) ; 2/Lt 
Manjit Singh Bhasin (IC- 15837- 
Rajput) ; 2/Lt Narinder Singh 
(IC-16633-Arty) ; 2/Lt A.G. 
Raut (EC;5l728-Maratha) ; 2/Lt 
Sweran Singh (EC-S7605;gikh). 

OTHER RANKS (441 
Artillery : L/NK Amar Singh 
(6346866) Sep R^esh Chand 
<1162806);* Sep KuRj hibaxi 


(11684f9) ; Sep Bagwan Das 

(1173091) ; Sep Jai PaJ Sihgh 

(1174714) ; Sep Mahablr Singh 

(1193989) ; Sep Daya Ram 

(1199045) ; Sep Nek Ram Suman 
(1225078). 

Guards : Sep Natsen Kalya- 
nam (13658341),; Sep Rajgopal 
Murugappan I . 1365b3S3) ; Sep 
Madhao (13659874) ; 

Pumiab : Sep Amin Chand 

(2441968). 

Raj Rifi L/NK Abdul 
Rohman (284'«057) ; L/NK Suraj 
Mai (2849932) ; .Sep Sheo Raj 
Singh (2851833). 

Rajput : NK Paras N^h 
Singh (2941668); Sep Ram Naresh 
Singh (2061188) ; Sep Ude Singh 
(2061190) ; Mod Singll 

(20fl020). 
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S)ogra : Sep Bararu Ram 
<3060026). 

Kumaon : Hav Jagdish Prasad 
'Tiwari (4142176) ; Nk* Sevan 
Singh (4145176) ;• LyNk’ XJmmed 
Singh Rawal (4\ (6746); L/Nk 
Bishan Singh (41^8799) ; Sep 
Babi| Singh (4146342) ; Sep Ghar 
Singh (4148606) ; Sep Bishan 
Singh (4149971) ; Sep Krishna 
^and (4160(66) ; Sep Nain Singh 
(415083Q ; Sep Churamani 
(4161689) ; Sep Krishnanand 
(4161692) ; Sep Malak Singh 
(4162244) ; Sep Netra « Singh 
<4162449) Sep Ram Singh 
(4152761) ; Sep Dev Ram 
(4162884). 

Mahar : Nk Waroan Jagtap 
(4534459) ; Sep Laxman 
Harole (4538039) ; Sep Dhani 
Ram (9204506) ^e^ Ram Billas 
(0204884) ; Sep Dharma Ram 
(0205190) ; Sep Bishan Dass 
(0206209) ; Sep Bhagot Singh 
(0207426) ; Rect Ram Kishan 
(0205210). 

AMC : Sep Chandra Kant 
Tare (6821562). 

Ust No. 2 

OFFICERS ilO) 

U Col MX. Cl^ha (1C*2303 
Regiment) ; Maj S.N. 
Blintnafar (K>i4083>Raj[fttt 


Regiment) ; Lt Col fl.N. Khanna 
(IC-4018-Sikh )[^egiment ; Maj 
K.L. Raina (lC-7162-Sikh 
Regiment) ; Maj G.fc. Verma (IC- 
12463-Dogrft Regiment) ; 2/Lt 
G. S. Bawa (IC-14022-Dogra 
Regiment) ; Capt Ramesh Singh 
Nayal (EC-524l6-Kumaon Regi- 
ment) ; 2/Lt T.D. Sharma (EC- 
67208- 5 Gorkha Rifles) ; Maj 
Satparkash Verma (IC- 1 401 5-8 
Gorkha Rifles) ; Capt S.L. Puri 
(EC-50642- 8 Gorkha Rifles). 

J.aOs. AND OTHER RANKS 
(109) 

Armoured Corps : Swr/EBR 
Mela Ram (1028308) ; Swr/Carp 
Tara Chand (1030,>59) ; Swr 
Suraj Pal Singh (1030701) ; Swr 
Ishwar Singh (1034907) ; Swr 
Rup Singh Brar (1034675) ; Swr 
Ranjit Singh Kadian (1028616) ; 

Corps of Engineers : Spr Ran- 
jit Singh (1427982) ; L/Nk Nand 
Kishore (1422792) ; Spr Chander 
Singh (143^567). 

Corps of Signals : Sigmn 
Inder Singh Manhas (6283966) ; 
P/A/Nk Surat Ram (6257121) ; 
L/Nk Raja Gopal (^242860); 
Sigmn Josudan Khos\a (6208642). 

The Parachute Regiment : 
L/Uav Umrao Singh (4130235) ; 

Bkimehuran' Tudu 





<4236604) ;Pl*r Surjit (13600686) ; 
Ptr Phool Singh • (13600880) ; 
Ptr Hira Lai (I36014rl9) ; Ptr 
Sardarar (136(^1589) ; Ptr Harpat 
Singh (3 147a. '1). 

The Punjab Regiment : L/Nk 
Ranjit Singh (2442251) ; Sep 
Balbir Singh (2448132) ; Sep 
Balwant Singh (2449277) ; PA 
Hav Pritam Singh (2439076) ; 
PA Nk Chain Singh (2439721). 

The Madras Regiment : Nk 
P. Rrishnaswamy (2.644970) ; 
Sep Velayudhan Nair Balam 
Pillai (2.651281); L Hav Kan- 
nappan (2.638269) ; Sep Pamu 
Bhaidcara Rao (25.64849). 

The Grenadiers : Sub Dip 
Chand (5490 JC) ; Gdr Kishore 
Singh (2650881) ; CHM Ram 
Narain (2929766), Gdr Dhan 
Singh (2649818) ; Gdr Dayanand 
(2646117) ; Gdr Kaptan Singh 
(2648304) ; Gdr Mangal Ram 
(2645315) ; Gdr ^nsi Ram 
(2645024) ; Gdr Durga Singh 
(2646024) ; Gdr Hoshnak Singh 
(2652646) ; Gdr Raghbir Singh 
(26.60975) ; Gdr Piara Singh 
(2649840) ; Gdr Om Parakash 
(2W‘>779) • #Nk Tikkaifl Singh 
(2639624) ; Nk Raghbift Singh 
(2640712) ; Gdr Bajrang Lai 
(6026595) ; Gdr^ Pitha Ram 
<2648614)*; Gdr Gulab (2646^8); 


Gdr Phool Singh (2641170) ; Odr 
Rameshawar (2648366) ; Gdr 
Karam S/ngh . (2645870) Odr 
Deepa ^Ram (2.54.6062) ; Gdr, 
Gian Siijgh (265023.61 ; Gdr 
Pahlad ‘singh ^64.6978),; Gdr 
Hari Singh ^9330). 

The Mafatha Light Infantry : 
PA/Sub Digambar Chavan (JC- 
8028) ; Sep Keshavr^o Salunke 
(2751734) ; Sep Babu Shindy 
(2749626) ; P/L/Nk Laxman 
Kirdat (1021299) ; P/L/Nk 
Yeshwant Maruti Mahadik 
(27431^9) ; Sep ^ Pandurai^ 
Pawar (2746646) ; Sep Tukaram 
Chavan (2748484) ; Sep* Dattn 
Jadhav (2749062) ; Sep Dattaram 
Jadhav (2750821) ; Sep SahadeO 
Pawar (27.61048) ; Sep Ram> 
Chandra Kumbharde (2751212) ; 
Sep Anant Sawant (2751829) ; 
Sep Prab&akar Dongai% 
(2752074) ; Sep Rajaram Gawaa 
(275.3595) ; P/A/Nk Vishnu 
Kadahi (2740444) ; Sep Banda> 
more (2747261). 

The Rajput Regiment : Sub 
Raghunath Singh (JC-6020) •; 
Naib Sub Arjun Singh (JC-27669); 
L/Hav Ram Lakhan Singh 
(2940998) ; Sep Budh Singh 
(2954526) ; J^/Nk \|^dan Sifigh 
(2944914) ; Sep Daya Raih 
(2951487)! ,&p Pirthi Sin|& 
(2^.62030) ; Bhairu Sii^flt 
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(2954380) Sep Jagbir Singh 
(2954078) : Sep Gurdial 

(29^063); Sep Dhan Singh 
. (29501 72> Sep Pharampal Singh 
.(2951334); Sep Tegh* Singh 
(2955312)^ 

The JatRegiiftmt: P/L/Nk 
Ude Singh (314%81) ; Sep 
Baifan Singh (3146667) ; Sep 
Inder Sin^h (3151089) ; Nk Jag 
^Ram (3140352) ; P/L/Nk Iqbal 
**Singh (3141549). 

The Sikh Regiment : I A/ Sub 
.Ajit Singh (JC-18340) ; P/L/Nk 
Jarnail Singh (3345854) Sep 
iGurchkran Singh (3351118) ; Sep 
<Sital Singh (3351 501); Sep Sohan 
Singh (3354134) ; Sep Amrik 
Singh (3354223) ; Sep Sohan 
Singh (3353345) ; Sep Gurdial 
Singh (3351001) ; P/L Nk Sohan 
Singh (3345211)< 

The Sikh Light Infantry : Sep 
Arjan Singh (4440924); Nk 
Sohan Singh (4437658). 

The Bihar Regiment : PA Sub 
Jagdish Singh (JO 14167) ; Sep 
Mahendra Singh (4240540) ; Sep 
Lalan Singh (424120.5). 

*The Mahar Ref>iment : Sub 
Dhondiba ' Pcndhe (1011983) ; 
Sep Babu Dliere (4535977) ; Sep 
Gopala (4537170) 


The 'j & K Militia : Naib 
Sub Mohd. Khan (9075047); 
L/Nk Dina Nath Koul (9091186); 
Sep Noor Hbssaioi Shah 
(0073125)';, Sep Ragh Nath Singh 
(9073341). 

No. 3 

OFFICERS (12) 

Maj M.S. Bakshi (105153- 
Artillery) ; Capt S.N. Khurana 
(IC-10.:39-Artinery) ; 2/Lt I.K. 
Gupta (1016203-Artillery) ; Maj 
Yaswant Govind Gore (108685- 
Corps of Signals) ; Capt T. B. 
Gurung (IC-13922-The Para 
Regiment) ; Lt Khazan Singh 
ChilIar(IC-14427-The Grenad- 
iers) ; Capt Mohan Singh (SL- 
633-The Rajput Regiment) ; 2/Lt 
Kanchan Pal Singh (EC-66930- 
The Jat Regiment) ; 2/Lt 
Jayendra Singh (EC-33995-Thc 
Dogra Regiment) ; Capt Ramesh 
Chaoder (lC-1283 -8 Oorkha 
Rifles) ; Capt B.V. Rao (IC- 
14289)-8 Gorkha Rifles)' Maj 
S.M. Sharma (lC-l0082-The 
JAK Rifles). 

J.C.O s AND OTHER RANKS 

( 102 ) 

Arm'fured Corps : Swr Ai)»ir 
Chand, (1035806) ; Swr Bikram 
Singh ' (1032064) ; Swr Shiv 
Narain (1026271) ; Swr Salub 
Singh (102814C() ; Swr' Jit Singh 
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(1027339); »Swr Ra&i Saran Sootaya Ooundar Nararajan 
(1032921) ; Masalphi Makodu (1173909) t Gnr P. Chandran 
' (1177278); L/Nk Kunji Krishnan 

Rajappan (1176245) Gar Alag- 


<1097447). 

Artillery’. Naib.Sub Sohan 
Lai (JC-21175) ; Gnr Devki 
Nandan (1183943); Hav Girdhari 
Lai (9060036) ; Nk Mohar Singh 
(1136077) ; Gnr Kosavan Sada- 
nandan (1188288); Gnr Kondaiah 
(1165156) ; Hav N.M. Thomas 
(1138084) ; L/Nk G. Arunachah 
am (1164774) ; Gnr Shanti Lai 
(1169771) ; L/Nk Sheik Maha- 
boob (1158689); Gnr CK. 
Raman (1177856) ; Gnr Shiva- 
jatan Nath Tiwari (1160299) ; 
OWA Sivadasan Pillai (1167460); 
Gnr Ballu Singh (1222282) ; Gnr 
C.K. Appukuttan Uthalavittil 
(1226311) ; Gnr T.A. Gopal 
Krishnan Pa’athangal (1225').>t); 
Gnr Dvr (MT) Parameswaran 
Pillai (1190005) ; L/Hav K.K. 
Sivaraman Nair (2536961) ; 
Nk Krishen Chand 

(3913160) ; L/Nk Bhim Singh 
(1161898) ; Nk Clk I^ulose C.K. 
(11.")8I81) ; Gnr Jor Singh 
(1217474) ; Gnr Pntam Singh 
(1179166) ; Gnr Behari Lai 
(12256.3{9 ; Gnr S. Khalceljani 
(1*1 ’*5688) ;pnr Shank a» Athav- 
ale (1143307) ; Gnr Gu|bachan 
Singh (1149770), L/Nk Deb 
Lai (1138341) ; L/Nk E. Karun- 
Akara Pdtiuval ^169602) Gnr 


ararjunhn (1198801) ; Gjjr OWA? 
Roshaitla) Bansal ^(1169448) ; 
L/Nk Gurbacl^ Singh (rt 49156); 
Gnr (GD^ Arjan (1216762); 
W/Man Ailfeustinc (ll6o95^. 

The Punjab Regiptent Sep 
Rritam Singh (2147727) ; Sejj 
Udai Singh (2 139695) ; L/Nk 
Dalbir Singh (2142683); Sep 
Parkash Chand (2118119) ; Sep 
Jagdeg Singh (2149788) ; Sep Om 
Parkash (2450'188) ; Sep Major 
Singh (2152518) ; Sep JoA Singh 
(2153231). 

The Madras Regiment : Sub 
C.A. Madhavan Nambiar (JC- 
I33IO) ; Sop Srikumaran Nair 
(2551161) ; Jep K. Surya Raju 
(255510.5) ; Hav B. Gopalakrish- 
nan Nair (2.)3.)0.j7) , Hav 
Narayanan Nambiar (2539630); 
Sep Ghee Verghese (2549332) ; 
Sep Kullan (25.53016) ; Sep 
Arumugham (2.557400) ; Sep 
Naganna (25.50811). ; Sep Venkat- 
achalam (^2.552626) ; Sep Naray* 
anan (2539156) ; Sep. S. Kaya- 
mbu (25-14805) ; Sep Bhgsk^ 
ara Rao (2564849). 

The Rajputana* Rifles : Rfti 
B^nwari Lul (2852870) ; Ni 



Oirdharf Singh (2843135) ; L/Nk 
Rajindra Singh Sisodia (2847931); 
Rfn.Hazari Singh (2'8r>0004) ; 
Rfn Ranbir Sii)gh (28.)008.‘)) ; 
*Rfn Mjahan Singh (2851200); 
Rfn Rosh^n Sifigh (28i)2235) ; 
Hav Sitiv Mohan i^gh (2812174); 
Rfn Ram Singh (3^50047), Rfn‘ 
Har, Nath (2853^28) ; Rfn 
Rajendra Singh (28.1 199(1). 

The Jat ’Re e intent : Sep Ram 
‘Chander (3147861) ; Sep Chhaju 
Ram (3137970) ; L/Nk Manphul 
Singh (3142179) ; L/Nk Ram 
Phal (3141748) ; Sep Ju^ Lai 
(3148958) ; Sep Khem Chand 
(3151642) : Sep Om Parkash 
(3141587) ; L/Nk Fateh Singh 
(3142227) ; L/Hav Mam Ram 
(3139829) ; Sep Bhoopal Singh 
(3144375) ; Sep Jai Lal(314.1632); 
Sep Ram Kishan (3146283) ; Sep 
Ram Kishan (.71.V>537) ; Sep 
Satybir Singh (3U7362) ; Nk 
Ram Kishan (3139170); Hav 
Dharam Singh (3132979). 

The Sikh Regiment : Sep 
Darshan Singh (335562.1) ; P/A/ 
Nk Mogh Singh ( 334 drNil) ; 
Sep Mukhtiar Singh (33.10.129) ; 
Sep Puran SingH (3367259) ; Sep 
Onreharan Singh (3355223) ; 
P/Ii^Nk Gurcharan Singh 
(3346005) ;* P/L/Nk Sikander 
Singh (3351023) ;’ Sep Gurmel 
Singh (3353717) ; ‘Sep Purgn 


Singh (3367269) ’^Sep Baldev> 
Singh (33.54899). 

List No.* 4 

OFFICERS {12) 

Maj Surinder Kumar (IC- 
8504— Armoured Corps); May 
M; A. Shoik Vr C (IC-6860- 
Armoured Corps); Capt D. K. 
Khola (IC- 15674- Armourerl 
Corps); Capt Krishan Chand (EC- 
52707-Armoured Corps) ; 2/Lt 
Ravinder Singh (1C- 13381 -Armo- 
ured Corps); 2/Lt Kiran Chand 
Seth (EC-507 1 1-Armoured Corps); 
2/Lt Laxman singh Modi (IC- 
16147— Armoured Corps); 2/Lt 
J. S. Grewal (EC-61383- Armou- 
red Corps); Maj Bhagat Singh 
(IC-24l4-The Brigade of Guards); 
Lt Col Harbans Lai Mehta (IC- 
4382-The Madras Regiment); 
Capt H. C. Gujral, VrC. (IC- 
12920-The Jat Regiment): Cap; 
J. S. Maha (IC-12l47.The Garh- 
wal Rifles) 

J.C.O T ArO OTHER RANKS 
a 09) 

Artillery : Sub Harris (JC- 
9660); Naib Sub Iqbal Nath (JC- 
244224); L/Nk D. Suryanarayana 
Rao (121.8.563); Gnr ^han Singh 
(1159.136) ; Gnr Shripal Singh 
Yadave (1224954); Nk Jagdeo 
Singh (1118044); Gnr Jagmohao 
Singh (127302<t); Gni Nirmal 
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Kumar Pradh^n (1160427) ; Gnr Balwant Singh (JC-1364b); Sep- 
Om Parkash (n96826); Gnr Pritam ^ingh (3364009); Sep 
Shivaji Nalavade (*1182663); Gnr Dalbir Singh (3366870); .Sep* 
Surendra.Prata^ Singh (1160698) Sohan Singh. (3366803); Sep 
Hav Appasahib Bhosle,(ll27378); Kewal Singh (3364180); Sop Sura- 
Gnr Muneshwar Singh (1162034); jit Singh ’(335449^ Nkf Shingara 
Hav Dasharath Gaikwad Singh Sep Mohan 

(8802714); L/Nk Cheppallilgee- iSingh (3364180), Sep Ram Singh 
varghese Jacob (1168680); Hav (3352923); Nk Sawinder Si»gh 
PM. Rajagopal (1140664); Gnr (3346201); Sep Sucha Smgh 
Penimal (1219072); Gnr Babu (3361474); Hav Mohindcr Singh 
Ram (1216577); Gnr Rampal (3334035); Nk Diwan Singh. 

Singh (1177611); Gnr Dhirendra (3341520). Sep Kundan Singh 
Nath Dhali (1222819); Gnr (3348662); Sep Kesar Singh 

Madan Lai (1181888); Gnr (3363500); Sep Dial Singh 

Bansidhar (1192980); Gnr Hari (33537(tt); Sep Amarjit Singh 
Bhau (1180998), Gnr Jamnadass (3351656); Sep Mohinder^ Singh 
(1163663). (3352650); Sep Balkar Singh 

(3353795); Sep Tersem Singh 
The Rajputana Rifles : L/Nk (3351325); Sep Gurmej Singh 

Phulla Singh (2845602); Nk Dalu (3357179); Sep Bakhtaur Singh 
Singh (2844981); L/Nk Pirtipal (33536II); Nk Fateh singh 

Singh (’843900); Rfn Saugan (3341999); l^k Hari Singh 

Singh (2850064); Rfn Anangpal (3341274); Sej) *Jcginder Singh 

Singh (28.50776); Rfn Mahavir (3344046); Sep Ranmandal Singh 

Singh (2861434); Rfn Shaitan (3355^94); Sep Charan Singh 

Singh -(2854349); Rfn Preetam (3355792); Sep Kundan Singh 

Singh (2846815). (3353867); Sep Sadhu Singh 

VT u (3348441). 

The Rajput Regiment : Naib 

Sub Saudagar Singh. Vr C. (JC- Regiment : Sub 

22067); Sep Chandra Vir Singh pansi Lai (JC- 142*16); Sep Atma 
(2Q48845)* Sep Sachindra Deb (3954389); Sep Prem Singh 

Adlutcary (2#61676); Nk Prabhu (3954299); Sep Jarnail SHtgb 

Singh (2942679)- Sep fCaram (3957409). Sep Chhotu Ram 

Chand (29^6686). (3956664); S^ Rumal Singh 

nt Sikh Reilmmi : .S»b (8H»M84): Sy Shanka Ham 
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(3968311); Sep Salig Ram 
(3947339); Sep Bararu Ram 
<3,960026); Sep Lakhiya Ram 
(3959483); L/^k^ Charnel Singh 
(3946146), 

fhe J Miltia : Sub 

Dhan Raj (91^01); Naib Sub 
N|pti Lai Shaka^ar (9091033); 
Naib Sub Harcharan Singh 
(9120058); Sep Raghunath Singh 
(9073341); Sep Sain Dass 
(9092453); Sep Banta Ram 
(9093241); Sep Taru Ram 
(9125460); Nk Sardev Singh 
<9 120179);. Nk Qamir Ullah 
(9003262); Sep Amir Hamza 
Shah*‘(9093390); Sep Lessa Ganai 
(9< 92262); Sep Sardari Lai 
(91310(15); Sep Balwant Singh 
(9130997); L/Nk Gh. Ahmed 
Wani (9093896); Sep Mohd 
Hafooz (9071801); Sep Puran 
Chand (9130262)* Sep Aliwani 
(9092822); Sep Waryam Chand 
(9070602); Sep Anchal Sirgh 
(9131026); Sep Ami Chand 
(9130914); Sep Rattan Chand 
(9171031); Sep Ami Chand 
(9f 92902); Sep Gh Ahmed Dar 
<9W72104); Sep Onkar Si gh 
(9071993); Sep* Bachan Singh 
(9071806); Sep Dharam Chand 
(‘af>92387); Sep Mohd Ayub 
Sheikh ^2706); Sep Gand- 
harb Singh (9072780); CQMH 
Hans Raj (9125127); Sep Ba^dev 


Raj (9071010)1 Sep Saina 
(9072166); ^ep Mohd Sultan 
Wani.(907164l). 

List No. 5 
# 

OFFICERS (10) 

2/Lt. Vinay Kaistha (IC- 
'16043-Armoured Corps); Capt. 
P. Narayan (IC- 11058- Artillery); 
2/Lt. T.S. Kotnis (EC-66634- 
Artillery); 2/Lt Ramesh Chand 
(EC-553 14- Artillery); 2/Lt. K.S. 
Hebbar (EC-5.1790- Corps of 
Engineers); Lt. Balram Parab 
(IC-14169-The Para Regiment); 
2/Lt. Gurcharanjit Singh (EC- 
5-t352-The Punjab Regiment); 
Maj. P. Choudhuri (IC-9745- 
The Madras Regiment); Lt.-Col, 
H.K. Gupta (lC-3351-The 
Dogra Regiment) and Maj. 
Prem Dass (IC-33l2-The Gorkha 
Rifles. 

J.C.O.S AND OTHER RANKS 
{103) 

Armoured Corpi : Ris Kartar 

Singh (JC-181U); Dfr Guman 

Singh (1017010); Swr Ram Singh 

Chauhan (1028728); Swr Amar 

Chand (1035806); Dfr Balbir 

Singh (101U71) and Dfr Rajvir 

Singh (101 195«*). 

€• 

Tl^e Punjab Regiment : Naib 
Sub Thakar Dass (2438219); Sep 
Bakhshish Singh (3317661); Sep 
Jagdish Chand (21<i827d); Sep 
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Pan Singh *(2448299)* Sep 
Mohinder Singh ^447436); Sep 
Bishan Dass (2445152); Sep^ 
Bhagat Ram (2448286); Sep Jit 
Singh (2451995); Sep^agli Ram 
(2448209); .Nk Santokh Singh 
(2439667); Sep Kewal Singh 
(2460620); Sep Ishar Dass 
(2444505); Sep Sukhdev Singh 
(2450062); Sep Lohari Ram 
(2450737); L/Nk Bahadur Singh 
(2442107); L/Nk Sikandar Paul 
(2442784); Sep Sarwan Kumar 
(2445486); Sep Brita Ram 
(2450458); Sep Harmesh Lai 
(2448600); Sep Moti Ram 
(2452338); and L/Nk Sukhdev 
Singh (2444844). 

The Maratha Light Infantry : 
Nk Ganpati Chavan (2742996); 
Sep Babu Kadam (2747866); Sep 
Namdeo Deokar (2752951); and 
Sep Baban Falke (2746849). 

The Dogra Regiment : Naib 
Sub Tota Ram (1018231); Hav 
.Brij Lai (3932639); Nk Anchal 
Singh (3944298); Nk h^angat Ram 
(3915480); L/Nk Rajinder Pal 
(3947033); L/Nk Madho Prashad 
(3947540); Sep Dhian Singh 
(39.'^276)4 Sep Barru Ram 
(3^866); gep Narairv Singh 
(3956313); Nk Prem ^ Singh 
(3945927); L/Nk Ram Prakash 
(3946059); Sep Kehar Singh 
i(3968262):* Nk RVvindera Dass 


(3943161); Sep Salig * Ram 
(3948485); L/Hav Brahm Chand 
(3944746);’ L/Hav Ranjha I^am- 
(3942550); CHM. Sarwan Singh 
(394099^, Nk Bishandai;. Singh 
(3946992)^ L/NItf Kuyip Singh 
(3949335); L/Nk 'i[.ashmir %ingh 
(3949821): S<i^ Mehar Singh 
(3949072); ’Sep Sukh — 

(3951343); Sep Uttam Singh 
(3953578); Sep Sher Singh 

(3953772); Sep Tulsi Ram, 
(3955.505); Sep Jagan Nath 

(3955779); Sep Devi Chand 
(30.5.59.59): Sep Shiv Ram 

(3957318); L/Nk ,Bihari Lai 
(3946867); and Sep Beli Ram 
(39.59317). 

The Garhwal Rifles ; L/Nk 
Manbir Singh Rawat (4037762); 
Rfn Puran Singh Negi (4042166); 
Hav. Bhim Singh Rawat 
(4031391); anckRfn Shyam Singh 
Panwar (403820,5). 

The Kumaon Regiment : Sep 
Khar^k Singh (41.51866); Hav. 
Debi Prakash Singh (4141048); 
Sep Bishwa Dev Singh (4146919); 
Nk Nankai Singh (4142.508); Nk 
Khushal Singh (4143073); Sep 
Ck Sis Ram (4142716); 
Nk Ram Kumar (4144088); 
L/Nk Ram Singh Ya4av 
(4145491); Sep SatyrT Pal Singh 
(4149721); Se|) Rdhtash Sin^ 
(41^45307); Sep Autar Sini^ 
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(41488'60); Sep Ram Sarup 
(4148518); Sep Jagmal Singh 
(4J 49705); Sep Ram Kumar 
Singh (4164299); Sep Ram Singh 
(4164322); L/Nk Dan Singh 
(414^521<;; Har Singh 

(4141868); and Ife'sp Rattan Singh 
(4162163). 

The Jammu & Kashmir Rifies : 
Rfn Amar Singh (13725740); Rfn 
Gian Cliand (13725326); ,Rfn 
Tara Singh (13724909); Rfn 
Narayan Pradhan (13720273); 
Rfn Sobhan Singh Pun 
(13721340); Rfn Pritam Singh 
(13726090); Rfn Lashkari Ram 
(13720604); Rfn Tirath Ram 
(13722724); L/Nk Gian Bahadur 
Chhetri (13719672); Nk Puran 
Singh (13713704); Rfn Karnail 
Singh (13724051); L/Nk Sat Pal 
(13719199); Rfn Sham Lai 
(13722603); Rfr Gurbachan 
Singh (13720823); Rfn Prem 
Chand (13722226); Rfn Chhota 
Ram (13724098); Rfn Ashok 
Kumar (13722961); Rfn Roda 
Ram (13723720); Rfn Jaswant 
Singh (13723863); and Rfn Shish 
Ram (13725793). 

List No. 6 

OFFICERS {1 5) 

Lt Col*S. C. Joshi (IC-6054- 
Armoured ICorps); 2/Lt S. S. 
Sifohi (^€>628^2— Armoa*ed 


Corps); Capt M. R. Naniwadkar 
(IC- 14761— Artillery) ; 2/Lt 
Padmakshan Arakalath (EC- 
67194 — Artillery); Capt Lai Singh 
(EC-64232— Artillery); 2/Lt H. S. 
Chauhan (EC-67074-Corps of 
Engineers); Major Ranbir Singh 
tlC-11072-The Punjab Regt); 2/Lt 
Bihari Singh (EC-53556 — The 
Rajput Regt); Capt R. P. Gaur 
(1C- 14571— The Jat Regt); Capt 
Surjit Singh (IC-10487-The Sikh 
Regt); Major Darshan Singh (IC- 
9726— The Dogra Regt); 2/Lt 
Surinder Khanna (EC-58977 — The- 
Kumaon Regt); Capt B. V. Rao 
(IC- 14289— 8 Gorkha Rifles); 
Major S.R. Mandke (lC-7677 — 8 
Gorkha Rifles); 2/Lt S. R. Bakshi 
(EC-56137— The J & K Rifles). 

J. C. Os AND OTHER 
RANKS (102) 

The Jat Regiment : — Naib Sub- 
Zile Singh (3132867); Naib Sub 
Hanmat Singh (3138966); Naib 
Sub Ram Kishan (3t3o9lh); Sep 
Ram Swaroop (3149466); L/Nk 
Prakash Chand (3142699); L/Nk 
Mahabir Singh Rana (3142646); 
Sep Ruga Ram (3146872); Sep 
Kalyan Singh (3146669); L/Nk 
Birbal (3142622); Sen Dalel Sin^h 
(3148086) ; Sep Sher Singh 
(3161776) ; Sep Gabdoo Ram 
(3146992); Sep Karam Singh 
(8162333); Stfp Jai^al Sin^ 
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<3161700); Sep Ram •Singh 
(3161716); Sep Sul» Singh 
<3161049); Sep Ram Kishan 
<3143641); Sep » Mangali * Ram 
(3145303);* Sep Sin Ram 
(316103 1); Sep Dharamvir Goyat 
<3144212); Hav Pirthi Singh 
<3133178); Sep Ishwar Singly 
<3139027); Sep Ishwer Singh 
<3144660); Sep Mahabir Singh 
<3149157). 

The Garhwal Rifles : — CQMH 
Hukam Singh Sajwan (4029967); 
L/Nk Partap Singh Negi 
<4037637); Rfn Asar Singh Rana 
(4041867); Rfn Rudar Singh Negi 
<4(^647); Rfn Daya Nand 
Malkoti (4038220); Rfn Abtar 
Singh Kandari (4041583); Rfn 
Lakhan Singh Rana (4038634); 
Rfn Dalip Singh Rawat 
(4044866); Rfn Chhotiya Singh 
Gusain (4043961); Rfn Mahendar 
Singh Negi (4038237); Rfn Bhuru 
Singh Rana (4040994); Rfn 
Girdhari Prasad Naithan 
<4042722). 

The Mahar Regiment Sub 
Nathu Khobragade (JC- 15737); 
Nk Gangadhar Sadashive 
(4533927); L/Nk Ganpat Kamble 
(4534478); * Sep Gulab Kate 
(463o280); Se[i*Dhondiram *Dede 
(^638663); Sep Mahadeo Kdmble 
(4JidB6ny; Sep Sampat Waghmam 
(463867^; • Sep (Chandrakant 


Kamble (4638692); Sep Basappa 
Mahar (4638696); Sep Khdn 
^ Chand (9208730); Sep Sid Ram ^ 
(2763208); CHM Shankar ’PoVai 
(4630381);* CHM Devi Daa 
(4533439);* Nk Shankar Kadam 
(4633504); L/Nk ^ Tdloba 
Sadamade (<^34139); L/Nk 
Bhiwaram Kasare f46 342^ k 
Nk Hari Jadhav (45342^); 
Sep Sakharam Kamble 
(453^355); Nk Maruti 
Kamble (4535358); Sep Ram Hari 
(4535744); Sep Eknath Gaikwad 
(4536446); Sep Shridhar Sonavane 
4536459)^ Sep Maruti Kamble 
(4636469); Sep Bansi'Lal Dane 
(4536560); Sep Dhondu Jadhav 
(4536669); Sep Sakharam Mohite 
(4537642); Sep Pandurang 
(4537653); Sep Jagan Nath 
Chandanshive (4537684); Sep 
Hanmat Kamble (4537697); Sep 
Namdeo Chava(h *(457699); Sep 
Anant MeshraTn (4537704); Sep 
Jagannath More (4537750); Sep 
Dhanapal Latkar (4537771). 

1 Gorkha Rifles : Rfn 
Ranbihadur Fhapa (5032994). 

3 Gorkha Rifles : Rfn Lai 
Bahadur Pun (5236455); Rfn 
Budhi Gurung (5236700); Rfn Bal 
Bahadur Thapa (5238154); L/I^jc 
Harka Bahadur Rana (623^)08); 
Rfn Gam Bahadip: Thapa 
(6236662); RCja Jagat Baliadiir 
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Ourun^ (5237584); Rfn Dul 
Bahadur Rana (5238176); 

4 Gorkha [Rifles : L/Hav 
Bhakta. Bahadur ' Gurung 
(5330888); Hav Ganesh' Bahadur 
Gurung (533^is.^) ; Rfn Lok 
Bahadur Thapa ^*>337363); Rfn 
] 3 [yirUi Gurung (5337424); Rfn 
Kipa Tshering Lepcha (5337493); 
Rfn Lil Bidiahur Rana (5338302); 
<,Rfn Ganga Prasad Roke 
(6338762). 

Electrical Mechanical Engineers: 
Cfn Veh Mech Nafa Singh 
(7036622); Cfn Veh Mech Swapan 
KumaP Sin ha Roy (70.)6833); 
Sep Dvr (MT) Nathu Singh 
(7083861); Hav Veh Mech Vijai 
Ram (7016249); Sep Dvr Risal 
Singh (7056663); Hav Clk Jhon 
Ke (7040275); Cfn Veh Mech 
Mohinder Singh^H'cer (7042958); 
Sep Dvr Giri ' Dhar Nath 
(7076175), Sep Dvr (MT) Puran 
Singh (7062504); Hav Veh Mech 
V. S. Narayana Raju (6993186); 
Sep Azmat Singh (7023216); Cfn 
Veh Mech Suresh Chandra Shukla 
(7051751); Cfn Elec MV Obbineni 
Steenivasulu Reddy (7070178); 
Hav Veh Mech A. Guruswamy 
(7a?5167); Cfn Veh Mech 
Meharwan*Singh (7\)43304); Cfn 
Fitter Swarau Chand (7040822); 
Cfh Veh Mech (AFV) Ddftlyui 


Singh (7031800); Nk Clk Sh«r 
Singh (7041617^. 

I 

List No. 7 

OFFICERS {15) 

Maj P. A. Thomas (IC-6953— 
The Corps of Engineers); Capt 
Jasbir Singh (IC-13072— The 
Corps of Engineers); 2/Lt Sardar 
Singh (EC-53844 — The Corps of 
Engineers); 2/Lt Dharampal Singh 
(EC-55085 — The Parachute 

Regiment); 2/Lt D. P. Sharma 
(EC-52080-The Grenadiers); 2/Lt 
A. S. Sian (EC-52463 — The 
Grenadiers); 2/Lt P. C. Tak (EC- 
35065 — The Grenadiers); 2/Lt S. 
P. S. Sekhon (IC-13986— The 
Rajputana Rides); 2/Lt K. S. 
Pirhar (IC- 15791 -The Rajputana 
Rides); 2/Lt N. N. Baijal (EC- 
52786 — ^The Sikh Light Infantry); 
Lt Col J. F. Jhirad (IC-3861—The 
Garhwal Rides); Lt Hukam Singh 
(IC-14680-The Mahar Regiment); 
2/Lt J. P. Gaur (EC-59583— The 
Mahar Regiment); 2/Lt K. S. 
Gopal (lC-16121-8 Gorkha 
Rides); Maj S. M. Sharma (IC- 
10082— The Jammu & Kashmir- 
Rifles). 

J. C. Os. AND OTHER 
RANKS {107) 

Armoured Corps : Naib Ris. 
Vijay Singh (fC-Sl60S); C,wr Jit 



Singh Sansanwal* (1031038/, Swr 
Harjit Singh ( 1026202); Swr Amrik 
Singh <1004002), Swf Rasau Singh 
(1030088); Swr Falz Mohd Khan 
(1033317); Swr Mohammad 5harif 
Khan (1033204); Swr *Chhater 
Singh (1024973); LDChaman Lai 
(1023476); Swr Bije Singh. 
(1020303); LD Gurmukh Singh 
(1021600); Swr Randhir Singh 
(6612222); Dfr Jarnail Singh 
(1007266); Swr/Ck Ram Surindar 
Singh (1017082); W/Man Gangiah 
(1096603); W/Man Mata Prasad 
(1097237); W/Man Havaldar 
(1096853); W/Man Chuni Lai 
(1096948). 

Corps of Engineers : Naib 
SubA. G. Raju (1303755); Hav 
D. David (1312939); Spr Shafiulla 
(1327708); Spr Sivasankar Pillai 
Krishnan Nair (1331210); Spr 
Bachi Singh (M31948); Spr 
Govind Singh (1440051); Spr 
Harak Singa (1426230); Spr 
Shankar Rao Powar (1519282); 
Spr Matianth Singh (1424797); 
Spr Sugan Chand (1414426); Spr 
Devendra Nath Sahu (1427647); 
Spr Muniya Sahadevan 
(1321691). 

Corps of Signals : Hav Lekh 
Raj (0237087)f Sigmn Vam 
Nandan Singh (6284480); L/Vav 
Faqir Chand (6247478); Nk Som 
Nath (^|B8i70); I)fk Edward 
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Lakra (6268076); Sigmn Htakam 
Singh (6288076); L/Hav Ram 
^Mehar (62i)7966); Sigmn Surjit 
Singh Phul (6320166); L/Hav 
Shiv Singh(6260'3‘93); L/Hay Shrt 
Ram Tiwary (6266777);^ L/Hav 
Narinder Singh (b?5l$9325; Sigmn 
Kiaan Singh (66?. 7367). 

The Brigade of Guards : RaH)- 
Sub M. Renu Gopal (JC-27045); 
Gdsm Chet Singh (41 S3388); 
Gdsnt Ralzinga Lushai (4338961); 
Gdsm N. Thangmoi Pait& 
(4341210); Gdsm Dhyan Singh 
(13667661); Gdsm Bhun Bahadur 
Thapa •(13657935); • Gdsm 
Dambar Bahadur ChJ)etri 
(13657947); Gdsm Rai Singh 
(1365999S); Nk Chakra Bahadur 
Pun (9232492); Gdsm Paras 
Chandra Sah (4147282); Gdsm 
Pitambar Chhetri (13668106). 

The ParachutelRegiment ; Naib 
Sub Fateh Singii (JC-19349); Ptr 
Diwan Singh (13602071); Ptr 
Partap ^ Singh (4145685); Ptr 
Diwan Singh (13601693): Nk 
Amar Singh (3139688); L/Nk 
Krishan Lai (3947307); L/Nk 
Kirti Singh (4144316); L/Nk 
Balbir Singh (4039038); Ptr 
Ompal Singh (2852162); Nk 
Padam Singh (2846827); Ptr Sh^ 
Raj Singh (^3601464); L/Nk 
Dewan' Singh (4443044); L/Hatr 
Amto Nand SBwal (4036550); Nk 
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Surajbhan Singh (2847731); Ptr 
Tara Singh (13602211); Ptr 
. Prakash Singh ' (4044679); 
Ptr Basudev Prasad (4043513); 
L/Hav Amar ' Singh (3343602); 

Iman Bfihadur . Kanwar 
<583C437), Pti pabar Singh Negi 
(4039740); L/Hav ^Dharam Singh 
<4137011); PtrJalandar Kamble 
■( 1^^600667); Ptr Subash 
Survegandh (4535935) ; Hav 
Barjerao "bhosle (4633975); ^Ptr 
' Chandar Pandhare (2751723); 
Ptr Vithal Gaikwad (4637751). 

9 Gorkha Rifles : Sub 

Bhawani Chand (JC*16548); Sub 
Bhim Bahadur Sahi (JC’11025); 
Naib Sub Nanga Bahadur Sahi 
(5831387); Rfn Dhurba Jang 
Thakur (5838255); Rfn Bishnu 
Bahadur Chhetri (5835661), Nk 
Suraya Parkash Malla (5833493); 
Nk Jit Bahadur Taapa (5833010); 
L/Nk Padam Bahadur Chhetri 
(5833737); Rfn Tej Bahadur 
■Chhetri (5836630); Rfn Deo 
Bahadur Chhetri (5837713); Rfn 
Jit Bahadur Chhetri (5837856); 
Rfn Damar Bahadur Mall 
(5833712); Nk Chandra Bahadur 
Adhikari (5834244); Rfn Hari 
Bahadur Thakuri (5835984); Rfn 
Nim Bahadur Chhetri (5837164); 

Ram Singh Thapa (5836434); 
Rfn Amar, Ba^dur Khattri 
<5837270); Hav „Ishar Singh 


Adhik&ri (5830610); Rfn Chandra 
Bahadur Chhetri (6836588); 
Rfn Dal Bahadur Chettri 
(6836982); Rfn. Tek Bahadur 
Khattri (5837060); Rfn 
Ganga ^ Bahadur Thakur 
(5837488); Rfn Dal Bahadur 
Chhetri (5837808); Rfn Devi Lai 
Chhetri (5838080); Rfn Bal 
Bahadur Chhetri (5838384); Rfn 
Dil Bahadur Thakur (5838502); 
Rfn Chhetra Bahadur Chhetri 
(5827016); Rfn Min Bahadur 
Sahi (5834510). 

List No. 8 

OFFICERS (15) 

Lt Col A. B. Tarapore (IC- 
5565-Armoured Corps); Lt H. K. 
Raina (EC-51310-Artillery); 2/Lt 
D. K. Kakkar (EC-51294- 
Artillery), Major S. M. Deo (IC- 
76B2-Artillery); Capt S. K. S. 
Walia (IC-14001 -Artillery), Lt 
Baliram Parab (IC-14169-The 
Parachute Regiment);. 2/Lt 
Gurchararjit Singh (EC-54352- 
The Punjab Regiment); 2/Lt 
Rajinder Kumar Gandhi (EC- 
64899-The Punjab Regiment); 
Lt Kuljit Singh (EC>50639*The 
Punjab Regiment); Lt Col T T. 
A. Nolan (IC-6023-The Maratha 
Light Infantry); 2/Lt S. N. Rege 
(EC>56595-The Rajputana 
Rifles); 2/Lt purdev iSii^h (EG> 
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64445-The Jat Regiment 2/Lt M.P. 
Mahajan (EC-51733- the Dogra 
Regiment); Maj A. R. Khan (IC^ 
6823-Th6 Garhwal Rifles); Capt 
N. Srinivasan (MS-*7080-Army 
Medical Corps). 

/. C. Os. AND OTHER 
RANKS (lOS) 

The Grenadiers : Naib Sub 
Mukaiab Ali Khan (JC-27713); 
CQMH Abdul Hamid, PVC 
(2639885); Hav Janak Singh 
(2638969); L/Nk Hawa Singh 
(2640752); Gdr Gulam Mohd 
(2650225); Gdr Kabul Singh 
(2642012); Hav Diwan Chand 
(2636586); L/Nk Latoor Singh 
(2641262); Gdr/Ck Bhoma Ram 
(2651828); Gdr Bhamar Singh 
(2648978); 

The Maratha Light Infantry \ 
Sep Eknath Shelke (2747021); 
Sep Abhiman Pawar (2747243) ; 
Sep Mahadeo Salunkhe (2747491); 
Sep Babaji Bhosle • (2751227) ; 
L/Hav Bhimro Patil (1442607) ; 
Sep Mahadeo Sargar (2749253) ; 
Sep Krishna Sawant (2747662) ; 
Sep Bhimanna Sutar (2749259) ; 
Sep Maruti Kamble (2749033) ; 

The Rajputtma ^ Rifles: 
L/Nk Soba Singh (2846087) ; 
Rfn K^lu Ram (2866881); 
Lfyit Rampal S&gh (2848326) ; 


Rfn Mahi U1 (2853736); 

Rfn Arjun Singh (2840278) ; 

Rfn Madan Singh (2850965); 

Nk Jag(/ish Singh (2846068);, 

L/Hav I^ohtas Sjngh (2331119) ; 

Rfn Sawai Singh * ^285} 195) ; 

Rfn Har Lai (2845506); 

Rfn Prabhu payal (2645953) ; 

L/Nk Jangbahadur ^^Ihgh 
(1021130); L/NkKalyan Singh 
(2848338) ; 


The Rajput Regiment : Sub 
Raghunath Singh (JC-25636) ; 
Sep Shamsher Singh (2955261) ; 
L/Nk ^hiv Shanker Singh (29485 
87); Sep Rati Ram (29^1382); 
Sep Kehar Singh (2955249) ; 
Nk Malkhan Singh (2017905) ; 
Sep/Clk Rameshwar Singh 
(2956813) ; Sep 

Chokhe Singh (2964693) ; 
Sep Gokal ^ (295199^^ ; 

Sep Hem Raj Singh (2956042) ; 
Hav Raj Bahadur Singh 
(2942858) ; L/Nk 

Mata Pher Singh (2944864); 
Sep Ram Saroop (295^78) ; 
Sep Pukh Raj (2954197) ; 
Sep Sobha Ram (2918254) ; 
Hav Rajpal Singh (2M8220) ; 
Sep Rati Ram Rawat (2962263) ; 
Nk Har Sarup 
Sep Sher SiQgh 
SepKam Bhaj 
L/Nk Subaddi 
Nar Sin^ 


(2964108) : 

(2942904) t 
(^ItODi 



Sep Johar Mai (2951072) ; 

Sep Ram Rikh (13601998) ; 

Sep Dhiraj Singh (2950655) ; 

, Sep Puran Singh . (2954403) ; 

Sep Rami (2956036) ; 

L/Nk^ Sh^ Bhhadur Singh 

•(2961509) ; Sep Durvijai Singh 
<2961726). 
c"* 

The Jat Regiment : Sep 
Dharambir- (3151849) ; Sep 
'^Megh Raj Singh (3149696) ; 
Sep Shiv Singh (3153258) ; 
€HM Balbir Singh (3133747) ; 
Sep Kishan Singh (3151903) ; 
Sep Shiv Ram (3145611); 

Sep Azgd Singh (3151598) ; 
L/Nk Magan Singh (3144371) ; 
Sep Ram Lai (3146547) ; 

Sep Ranbir Singh Kadian 
(3146295) ; Sep Lachman Ram 
(3150947) ; Sep Moman 
(3161411) : Sep S;ikhbir Singh 
(3146125) ; Sep Ra^hubir Singh 
(3143850) ; Sep Khuma Ram 
(3143073) ; Sep Chhote Singh 
(3146208) ; Sep Ram Chandra 
(3149572) ; Sep Tulsa Ram 
(3149733); Nk Khajan Singh 
(3136785) ; L/Hav Ram Chander 
(3137662) ; Sep Jagdish Ram 

(3151318) ; Sep Daya Nand 
^151364) ; Sep Shri Bhagwan 

(3141690) ; Sep Nawab Singh 
(3152603) ; ‘‘Sep Bijendra Singh 
(3151098) ; *Sep ' Data Ram 
^153257); Sep SiikhUr SiQfb 


(3161470); Sep Umed Singh 
(3161613) ; Sep Jaipal Singh 
(3142934) ; Sep Raghubir Singh 
(3150581) ; Nk Hukam Chand 
(3141288) ; L/Nk Dhare 
(3140537) ; Sep Hari Singh 
(3143565). 

The Dogra Reifiment : Naib 
Sub Chain Singh (JC-24148) ; 
Sep Shingara Ram (3952813) ; 

Sep Jit Singh (3959927) ; 

Sep Amar Nath (3955995) ; 

Sep Amar Singh (3956366) ; 

Sep Prem Chand (3956992) ; 

Sep Jagdish Chand (3956598) ; 

9 Gorkha Rifles : Rfn Indra 
Bahadur Chhetri (5838041) ; 
Hav Prem Bahadur Basnet 
(5832396) ; Nk Padam Bahadur 
Khattri (5833017) ; Rfn Bal 
Bahadur Chhetri (5836812). 

List No. 9 

OFFICERS (/J) 

Maj M.M. Chopra (IC-2314- 
Armoured Corps); Maj M.S. Ba) 
(IC-7 360- Armoured Corps); Maj 
Bhupinder Singh (IC-4466-Ar* 
moured Corps); Capt Jasbir Singh 
Kanwar (IC-13')72-Aimoured 
Corps); < Capt D.S. ^aswal (liC- 
12332>i^rmoured Corps); 2/Lt 
Charanjit Singh (IC-16113-Arm- 
cured Corps); Maj J. Pratap 
aC-65l9-ArtUl£ry); N.P. 
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Xarunakaran (BG61442 Artillery) 
Capt Ved Prakash Johar (1C* 
13897-Artillery); Lt V. SacBar 
(IC-igs26-ArtiUery); , 2/Lt U. 
Xarunakaran (EC-66660-Artil- 
lery); 2/Lt K.B. Reddy (EC- 
66427-Artillery); Capt Brij Bhu- ^ 
ahan Hola (IC-14760>The Punjab 
(Regiment); 2/Lt Kuldip Singh 
Ahluwalia (EC-55418-The Punjab 
Regiment); 2/Lt J.S. Narwan 
(EC-5647.5- The Punjab Regi- 
iment). 

J.C.Os. AND OTHER 
RANKS (105) 

Artillery : Sub Maj Ram Singh 
‘(lC-452r)); Sub Man Singh (JC- 
.5578); Gnr Ajaib Singh (1223399); 
‘Hav Gian Chand (3944614); Gnr 
Rattan Singh (1226417); Gnr 
Raja Ram Morade (1272589); 
■Gnr Ram Dularey (1167220); Gnr 
Atma Singh (1221374); Gnr Jit 
Sin^h ( 1 1727(>1); L/Nk Kalusubba 
(1156.548); Gnr , Het Ram 
(119.5819); Hav Chhailu Ram 
Yadava (11.50150); Gnr Rohitas 
.(11668.50); Gnr Jagdish Singh 
(1216252); Gnr Pyare Lai 
j[1216869); Gnr Koshar 

* Singh *(1199094); • Gnr 
Maruti Kadam (1176Q64); Gnr 
Shaikpeer Ahmed (2113408); Gnr 
'Gaurisahai (1222792); Gnr 
Yjiulbobade *(1180843);' Gnr 


Snram Singh (1160422); * Gnr 
Kartar* Singh (117468.^) G^r 
Nagin Chand (1192508);' Gnr 
Sant Sjjngh Nagra (1166919); Gni 
Kishaq Chan^ (1224339); Gnr 
Dhur Singh ^1276046)4 Gnr 
Mangu Singh (1150391); Gnr 
Bishan Sjngh (11910 20); Gnr 
Prahlad Singh (1197884^ Gnr 
Ganga Singh (1218929); Gnr 
Vasu (1221247); ’Gnr Kirthi 
ljuruvaiah (1177 »14); Olar 
Golloruboga Raju (1218425); Gnr 
Arigisangeetha Rao (1218428); 
Gnr Kaliaporumal (1181851); Nk 
Tulsf Ram (1138103); Gnr Som 
Datt (1222449); Gnr Nyial Singh 
(1228012); BHM Kahan Singh 
(1151792); Gnr Maria Antony 
Francis Patric (1168916); Gnr 
Pallichapura Muthu-u-Koya 
(1196689); Gnr Govind Nagokar 
(1220458). 

The Sikh Regiment : Sub 
Gui1>aksb Singh (JC-6408); Sub 
Massa Singh (JC-1.5255); Naib 
Sub Kartar Singh (JC- 18911); 
Hav Aya Singh (3335253); Sep 
Gurnam Singh (3336773); Nk 
Kaka Singh (3340871); L/Nk 
Yashpal Singh (3344527); Sep 
Harnok Singh (3352351); Sep 
Kuldip Sipgh (33^168); ^/Nk 
Chainchal Sin8}i^(3345773); Sep 
Pritaiti Sp'gh ^54510); Sip 
Haiiiail Si^h (3350020); Sep- 



Chanan Singh (3354841); Sep 
Ninnal Singh (3349782); Sep 
Rattan' liider Singh (3354840); 
Hav Mohinder Singh (39^1272); 
Hav Baldev Sii\gh (3335196); 
Hav Kartal Singh (3337888); 
L/Nk Chatar Singh (3338698); Nk 
Piara Singh (33396^0); L/Nk 
KarnS3 Singh (3341315); L/Nk 
Amar Singh (3342145); L/Nk 
Amar Singh (3342695); Sep 
Hazara Singh (3345898); Sep 
Pritam Singh (3345994); Sep 
Jarnail Singh (3316351); Sep 
Bachan Singh (3347963); Sep 
Maghar SingTi (3348276);*' Sep 
Gurpal (Singh (3349802); Sep 
Sucha Singh (3351860); Sep 
Surjit Singh (3351972), Sep 
Harcharan Singh (3353265); Sep 
Bahadur Singh (3353513); Sep 
Tara Singh (3354050); Sep 
Harchand Singh (33<>55280); Sep 
Joginder Singh (33^882); Sep 
Gurnam Singh (3352072); L/Nk 
Ck Matbar Singh (3331027); Sep 
Malook Singh (3345431); Sep 
Mukhtiar Singh (3350529); Sep 
Rattan Inder Singh (3354840); 
L/Nk Mangal Singh (3342575); 
L/Nk Pritam Singh (6441281); 
Sep Pritam Singh (3348906). 

5 ^Gorkhn, Rifles. : L/Nk 
Fatebahadur Thapa, (5437010); 
Rfn Tekbabadur ^ Thapa 
^M408S2); Rfn flari ' UP 


(5439503); Rfn Debi Lai Ale 
(5440051); Rfn<> Rambahadur 
Tj(apa (5440502); Nk Birbahadur 
Pun (5435Q50); Rfn Dalbahadur 
Thapa (4538334); Rfn Kulbahar 
dur Gurung (5438304); Rfn 
Dhanbahadur Rana (5440002); 
L/Nk Santabir Gurung (5434054); 
Rfn Dll Bahadur Thapa 
(5439906); Nk Damarbahadur 
Gurung (5435019); Nk Ramsaran 
Gurung (5435145); Nk Dillijang 
Gurung (5435434); Rfn Jasbaha* 
dur Gurung (5440896); Rfn Man 
Bahadur Gurung (5441375); L/Nk 
Motibahadur Gurung (4537485); 
Rfn Dalbahadur Thapa(5438671); 
L/Hav Sher Bahadur Gurung 
(5434108); 

List No. 10 

OFFICERS (15) 

2/Lt D.K. Gupte (10-15951. 
Engineers); Maj J.C. Pande 
(IC-4461-The Madras Regiment); 
2/Lt T.P. Sipgh (EC-60684.The 
Madras Regiment); 2/Lt R.C. 
Sbarma (EC 52805.The Grena- 
diers), Capt Surinder Prasad 
(IC-13057.The Maratha Light 
Infantry); Capt P.S. Rada (EC- 
55306-Th4' Maratha Light 
Infantry); 2/Lt L.K. Nadgir (EC* 
56547-The Maratha Light Infan* 
try); 2/Lt Vasant Chavan (IC- 
13989-Tha Milratha 
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Infantry); 2/Lt R.B.'S. Rana 
<IC-16790.The Maratha Light 
Infantry); 2/tt J.C. Kalra 
<EC-545D2-Tbe Rajputana Rifles); 
2/Lt A.N. Tuteja (EC-54559-The 
Rajputana Rifles); Lt Brij Raj 
Singh Badauria (lC-13827-The 
Rajput Regiment); 2/Lt Grish 
Chandra Aggarwala (EC-55227> 
The Rajput Regiment); 2/Lt 
Richpal Singh Grewal (EC-56519- 
The Rajput Regiment); 2/Lt 
Viney Kumar Batra (EC-.').5341- 
The Sikh Light Infantry). 

J.aOs AND OTHER 
RANKS (102) 

Armoured Corps : Naib Sub 
Shunmugara (JC-27040); Dfr 
Sheo Shankar Singh (102 )574); 
Swr Gian Singh (l('23197); Dfr 
Bijae Singh (1017658); Swr 
Subramanian Jayaram (1030975); 
Swr Mathai Thomas Kutty 
(1032800); Swr C. Maruthaiyan 
(102396.3); Swr Threeyenchery 
Patinhara Veddu (1032390); 
Swr Dhanyasi* Chennaiah 
(1032993); Swr Arosia Sarny 
Francis (1034291): Swr Baldave 
Singh Kang (1034389); 
Swr « Mohd Nizamuddin 
f 1081840);^ Swr Jhan^a Singh 
(1021848);* Swr Sucha Singh 
(1024861); Swr Chander Bhan 
Shohu (1025747); LD Bharath 
Sinjif (1023833)1 Swr Bhale«Ram 


(1028119); Swr S. Venugopalan 
(1025383); Dfr Harcharan ISingh 
(1009841); Swr Gurdial ^Singh 
(1031893); LD Di^ar* Singh 
(1011407); ‘ Swr Kar^ar Singti 
(1023235); Swr Bhagwat Singh 
(1031061); ^wr' Kashmifa Singh 
(1021199): Swr Ram Das Singh 
(1028896);t Swr Sarwaj^Singh 
(1021956); LD K. Kundan 
Nambiar (lOHiSOS^ Dfr M.M. 
Poovappa (1017025); LD C.lSi, 
Aiyanna (1017280); M/W *S.. 
Sudhakaran (1097386); 

Artillery : BI{M Bhairava- 
bhatla Ramalinga Swamy 
(1135536); Gnr Babu Kumbhar 
(1227399); Gnr Maha Singh 
(118614i>); Gnr Karanikkattil 
Govindan Kutty (1178668); L/Nk 
Kochukalayil Cherian Mathai 
(1161081); Gnr Jaswant Singh 
(1226853); •Ghr Kedar Singh 
(1271234); *Gnr Rachhpal Singh 
(1153702); L/Nk Gopalakrishnan 
Nair (1158307); Gnr Kalunikam 
(1171272); Gnr Babasaheb 
Kulkarni (1186539); Gnr Murli 
Dharraut (1192779); Gnr Vishnu- 
nikam (1215663); Gnr Dattu 
Gore (1166278)'; L/Nk Sharadraj 
Guru (1149319); Gnr Madan 
Mohan (1167419); Gnr Saddappa 
(1274302); VNk Ndirayanan Nair 
Sreedharaa ‘Nair^l 162208); Onr' 
^ukta Ratn Saharia (1180081); 
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Gnr Surjaii Singh (1270995); 
Gnr'&annothlatchiram (J217008); 
L/Nk Gian Chand (1144944); 
Gnr Sarwjit Singh (1183577); 
“Gnr Charn Dass (IT9O865); Gnr 
lyarsanthanam (1-193671); Gnr 
Ranjit '»Singii ril6'^623); Gnr 
Manchand (1199710); Nk Clk 
Rajk^j]^r Singh (11^0099); Nk 
Clk Gopal Singh (1162125); Gnr 
Krishna Chikate (1215668); Gnr 
Ganapathy (1225566); Gnr Genda 
Lai (1166749): L/Nk Narain 
Singh (1145933); Nk Harbhajan 
Singh (1144670); Gnr Milkha 
Singh (1272555): Gnr Che.ikal- 
kunhahamoosaidalavi (11818761: 
Gnr Ajmer Singh (1182826); Gnr 
Premkumar Singh (1182307); Nk 
C. Gopi Nathan Pillai (1175678); 
Hav Tarlok Singh (90M607); Gnr 
Ramawadh Singh (1219256); 
Gnr Niranjan Singht (1150908); 
Gnr Gurudarshafl Singh 
(1220625): Gnr Guruvusatyana- 
rayana (1177452); Gnr Basant 
Singh (11058J3); Gnr Albad 
Singh (1151184); Gnr Vishwanath 
More (1270804); L/Nk Bajipao 
Jadhav (1143503); Gnr Bhoor 
Singh (1189001): Gnr Sohan Lai 
(1191008) Nk Nanku Ram 
(1164760); Gnr Mahipat Yadav 
(1222704); Gr.r Harbans Singh 
(1181449); L/Nk Mukhtiar Singh 
(1166875); Gnr Aprall Singh 


Grewal ' (119(M74); L/Hav 
Mangal Singh (1206272); Gnr 
Gormeet Singh (1169437); Hav 
K^ohmder Singh (1*32977); Gnr 
Jarnail Singh (1163194); Gnr 
Jaspal Singh (1 142922); 

The Sikh Light Infantry ; Sub* 
Paul Singh (JC-23833); Sep^ 
Gurdial Singh (4436-408); Sep- 
Gurmakh Singh (4437614); Sep- 
Lahora Singh (4-44ii493); Sep 
Bachan Singh (444^*623); Sep 
Gurdial Singh (4441192); Sep 
Surjan Singh (4414307); Sep 
Harbans Singh (4441612); Sep 
Harchand Singh (4437720); Hav 
Inderpal Singh (1007618); Nk 
Basu Deo Joshi (4139980); L/Nk 
Jagdish Kumar (7763917). 

List No. 1 1 

OFFICERS (15) 

Maj A. R. Tyagi (1C- 1 3065- 
Jat Regiment) ; Capt M. P. Singh 
(IC-13407-Jdt'* Regiment) ; Capt 
R. D. Vatsa (IC-13654-Jat Regi- 
ment) ; Capt K. S. Thapa (IC- 
1 4682-Jat Regiment) ; Lt R. K. 
Mazumdar (EC-."»0703.Jat^ Regi- 
ment) : 2/Lt Manjit Singiv- 
Cheema (EC-522 2 1-iat Regi- 
ment) ; 2'/Lt Jabar Singh (EC- 
57 1 65-Jat Regiment) ; Maj V, K. 
Khanna (IC-78/jS-Garh< * 
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Cap Satish Klfera (IC>13l06-Garh 
Rif) ; 2/Lt Shrikant Kadam 
(EC-62037.Garh feif) ; 2)[Lt K. S. 
Hans (^C-13744-Mahar Regt) ; 
Lt Pawan Kumar jstngh (IC- 
14460-Gorkha Rif) ; 2/Lt Vijay 
Kumar Azad (EC.58589-Gorkha 
Rif) ; 2/Lt Khushvant Singh 
(EC-6491 l-Gorkha Rif); 2/Lt 
P. V. Baraokar {EC-59141- 
Gorkha Rif). 

J.C.Os AND OTHER 
RANKS (115) 

The Punjab Regiment : Naib 
Sub Mukbtiar Singh (JC-25200) ; 
Naib Sub Gian Singh (JC— 
18492) ; Naib Sub Sarup Singh 
(JC- 16050) ; Sep Om Prakash 
(2444917) ; Sep Joginder Singh 
(2555689) ; Sep Kidar Singh 
(2450957) ; Sep Bhagwan Dass 
(2443190) ; Sep Ajaib Singh 
(2450209) : Nk Jarnail Singh 
(2441453) ; Sep Amar Nath 
(2446478) ; Sep Ki^an Chand 
(2450870) ; Sep Kishan Chand 
(2461143) ; Sep Sham Lai 

(2449401); L/Nk Ram Singh 
(2439748^; Sep Ram Lai 

(2437133) ; Sep Sit| Ram 

(2449395) ; *Sep Jarnail Singh 
(2450704) ; Sep Sarban* Singh 
(2451130) ; Sep Shakti Ram 
(245^)«; L/Nic Dass Ram 


(2442506) ; L/Hav Sohan Singh 
(2438382) ; Sep Dharam Chand 
(2452237) ; Sep Behari ^Lal 
(2450689) ; Sep Joginder ISingb 
(2450469) : (lav Inder. Singh 
(2432521) \ Sep Bhag Singh 
(2444515); Sep* l^ita * Rank 
(2441720) ; Sep Santokh Singh 
(2445433) ; <6ep Pritam«s§ipgh 
(2448121) ; L/Nk Jagat Singh 
(2440552) ; Sep Gur/iam Singh 
(2450057) ; Nk Charan Singh 
(2437918); Sep Ujagar Singh 
(2438036) ; L/Nk Bachan Singh 
(2440969) ; Sep Sampuran Singh 
(24420^ ; Sep Naranjan Singh 
(2442168) ; Nk *Lal Singh 
(2439410) ; Sep Gurde\^ Singh 
(2451771) ; Sep Bhagirath 
(2445616) ; Sep Rania Ram 
(2452335) ; Sep Bhagwan Dass 
(2462257); L/Nk Pritam Singh 
(2441010) ; Sep Kulwant Singh 
(2443714) ; Chhota Singh 

(2453046) ; S»ep Mukhtiar Singh 
(2448^4) ; L/Hav Maikiat Singh 
(2438964) ; Sep Nek Raj 
(2445918) ; Sep Sita Ram 
(2446530) ; Sep Bhag Singh 
(2440691) ; Sep Shailo Ram 
(2445920) : Sep Balbir Singh 
(2446298) ; Sep 'Shankar Singh 
(2446407) ; Sep Joginder Singh 
(2446524) ; Sep Om Parlifish 
(2443321) ; *Sep JsfWala Singh 
(2447217) ; Hav Hapbhajan Singh 
(2^6621) ; L/Nk Dayal Singh 
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(2443185); Sep Ghungar Ram 
(2446431) ; Sep Gurdev Singh 
(2460652) ; Sep PuraA Singh 
(2449860) ; Sep Jai Chand 
'(2462868) ; Sep (jUfcharan Singh 
(2448784) ; Sep JDarshan Singh 
(2461661) Sep * Tej Ram 
(2448716); Sep Tirath Ram. 
(24 5n^) ; Sep Shakti Chand 
(24^f6^ ; Sep Major Singh 
(2444966) ; ^ Sep Tara Chand 
(2446135);* Sep Jit Singh 
^^9708) ; Sep Baldev Singh 
(2448247). 


The Garitwal Rifles : Naib 
Sub Ga&ar Singh Rawat (JC- 
33801) ; Naib Sub Sain Singh 
Rawat (JC-32906) ; RFn Umed 
Singh Rawat (4039540); Hav 
Khushal Singh Negi (4029122) ; 
Rfn/Ck Bhup Singh Kainture 
(4043633) ; Rfn/Ck ^anvir Singh 
Negi (4043671) ; Rfn Shambhu 
Prasad Joshi (4042167) ; Rfn 
Sher Singh Bilwal (4042694) ; 
Rfn Amar Singh Panwar 
(4043278) ; Rfn Gopal Singh 
Rawat (4043871) ; Rfn Chandra 
Mani Estwal (4044089) ; Rfn Lai 
Singh Negi (4039519) ; Nk 
Lakshman Singh Chaudhari 
(4034506) ; Hav Gabar Singh 
NegT (4034522); L(Hav Shib 
Singh Panwar, (4034540) ; L/Nk 
Trilok Singh Rawat. (4036143) ; 


L/Nk Qahadur 'Singh Rawat 
(4037137) ; Rfn Balwant Singh 
Mahar (4038720) ; Rfn Lai Singh 
ihinkwan (4038796) ; L/Nk 
BriJmohaiT Singh Negi (4038937) ; 
Rfn Balwant Singh Bisht 
(4039272) ; Rfn Jagdish Prasad 
Bounthiyal (4039681) ; Rfn 
Dilbar Singh Rawat (4039721) ; 
Rfn Jagat Singh Rana (4040266) ; 
Rfn Birendra Singh Negi 
(4040816) ; Rfn Chander Singh 
Negi (4041293) ; Rfn Sabar Singh 
Bisht (4041666); Rfn Khushal 
Singh Chauhan (4042776) ; Rfn 
Balbir Singh Gusain (4043572) ; 
Rfn Govind Ram Amola 
(4041606) Rfn Soban Singh Bisht 
(4043908) ; Rfn Diwan Singh 
Bagri (4043970) ; Rfn Mahabir 
Singh Bisht (4043987) ; Rfn 
Trilok Singh Chauhan (4044000) ; 
Rfn Bachan Singh Gusain 

(4044391) ; Nk Chandan Singh 
Rawat (4035477) ; Rfn Bhura 
Singh Marwarhi (4041740) ; Rfn 
Darwan Singh Gusain (4043286); 
Rfn Karan Singh Rawat 

(4043611); L/Nk Gabar Singh 
Rawat (4036975) ; Rfn Ranjit 
Singh Negi (4039896) ; Rfn 
Manohar Singh Gusain (404096.10; 
Rfn Bikram Sin^h Rawat 

(4042726); Rfn Thakar Singh 
Kathait (4042751) ; Rfn Rajendra 
Singh Kandari ^404602()). 
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List No. 12 

OFFICERS (10) 

m 

2/Lt j.C. Roy gBC-56140. 
Kumaon Regiment) ; 2/Lt 
Harjit Singh (IC-15868-Mahar 
Regiment) ; 2/Lt K.S. Halts 
(IC-13744-Mahar Regiment) ; 
2/LtG.K. Mahindra (IC-16424- 
Gorkha Rifles) ; Capt Prabal 
Roy (IC-10176-Jak Rifles) ; 2/Lt 
N.K. Dua (EC-S2090.Jak Rifles) ; 
Cap D.B. Subba (IC- 12867- 
Jak Rifles) ; 2/Lt H.C. Sharma 
(EC-63999-ASC) ; Capt G. Yedur 
(MS-6990.AMCi ; 2/Lt R.L. 
Sharma (EC-68572-Rajput 

Regiment) ; 

J.C.Os AND OTHER RANKS 

( 121 ) 

The Madras Regiment : Sub 
Oopalan (JC-')633) ; Nk B. 

Devadanam (2643764) ; Nk C.K. 
Raman Nair (2544081) ; L/Nk 
Georgo Varghese (2547975) ; 
Nk Gopalakrishnan *(2539280) ; 
Sep Subramaniam (2545083) ; 
Hav Bhaskara Pillai (2540608) ; 
Sep Knshankutty Chettiar 
(2668081)^; L/Hav K. Animugam 
(2647024) ; Sep Momilla Yacub 
(2561224) ; !^ep Chinnappayan 
Parasuraman (2563368)^ Sep 
E Natesan (2554890); Sep 
Subb^yan (2655|10). 


The Maratha Light It^antry : 
Sub Krishna Sawlekar (JC- 
1683) ; Nk Shamrao Chaugule. 
(2743395) ; Sep Ra^uhath 
Yadav • (2739056) ; Sep 
Harischandra Sbjnde (2746215) ; 
Sep Ramchdndri ^ Mhaske 
(2748646) ; Sep Shankar , Bhosle 
(2763089); Nk Ramdas Go^a^le 
(4144621) ; L/Nk Shivaji Bhosle 
(2745050) ; Sep Shivaji Patil 
(2748015). 

The Jat Regiment : Sub Laje 
Ram (JC-5354) ; Sep Roshan 
Lai (31 15333) ; Sep Hawai Singh 
(3152404) ; Sep Naipal Singh 
(3145229) ; Sep Zila Singh 
(3150584) ; Sep Samaya * Singh 
(3151909) ; Sep Daya Kishan 
(3152644) ; L/Nk Hawa Singh 
(3142262). 

The Rajput Regiment : N/Sub 
Shambhu S^aa Tiwari (JC- 
23848) ; Ha^f Hridaya Narain 
Upadh^ay (2941904) ; Hav 
Hakim Singh (2944213) ; Hav 
Chandi Ram Sharma (294678^ ; 
Nk Ram Bodh Singh (2945228) ; 
Nk Yadhu Nath Singh 
(2945671) , Nk Narain Datt 
(2947440) ; Sep* Ram Dularey 
(2949726) ; Sep Om Parkash 
Singh (2951624) ; Sep Balbir 
(2956180) ; • Sep Sk>m fiutt 
(2944724); ^ >fa(lan Lai 
(2960035) ; Ram S«(aa 
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(2946914) ; Sep Dhani Ram 
(2966814); Sep Udaya Nath 
• Tiwari (2952838) ; Sep Sia Ram 
(2957632) ; Sep Ram Charan 
(2060586) ; Sep Kar&r Singh 
(2950062) ; Sejf Mata Singh 
(295^156) ; Sep Trilok Singh 
(2951680). 

Dogra Regiment : Sep 
Jagat Ram (3950805) ; Sep Sat 
Pal (3959938) ; Sep Parkash 
« Chand (3957450) ; Hav flari 
Singh (3430912) ; Sep Munshi 
Ram (3952693) ; Sep Gian 
Chand (3949101) ; Hav Kali Dass 
(3941504): Sep Dhah Pat 
(3950043) ; Hav Ghardari 
Lai (3940423); L/Hav Roshan 
Lai (3942991) ; Nk Man Singh 
(3943929) ; Nk Lai Singh 

(3945756); Nk Khiali Ram 

(3939691) ; Nk Madan Lai 
(3943893) ; Nk .Ranjit Singh 

(3944370) ; Sep *Gopal Singh 

(3945412) ; L/Nk Ishar Dass 
(3946646) ; Hav Raghu Nath 
Singh (3934312) ; Sep Bakhshish 
Singh (3948669) ; Sep Rattan 
Singh (3948716) ; Sep Mela Ram 
(3948844) ; Sep/Ck Sohan Singh 
(3950991) ; Sep Hari Singh 
(3963693) ; Sep Kishori Lai 
Bhardawaj (3954346) ; Sep 
Makisa Rani (3956121). 

The Kumaon Regiment : Sep 
Bahadur Chand * (4150073) ; 


Sep Dani Ram (4160006) ; 

Sep Dungar > Ram (4161229) ; 
Hav Kisan Singh (4133629) ; 
Nk Sirp Mani (4140639) ; 

Hav A.N. Singh (4131716) ; 
Sep Dungar Singh (4148208) ; 
Sep Dan Singh (4147966) ; 

Sep Kharak Singh (1447764) ; 
Sep Mohan Singh (4148432) ; 
Sep Har Singh (4148082) ; 
Sep Bansraj Singh (4148615) ; 
Sep Jandel Singh (4147186) ; 
Sep Ratan Singh (4153918); 
Sep Purkhar Singh (4146926) ; 
Sep Mohan Ram (4147724) ; 
Sep Keshab Datt (4152167) ; 
Sep Malak Singh (4165137); 
Sep Gauri Singh (4153514) ; 
Sep Tilog Singh (4143149); 
Nk Inderjit Chand (4144090) ; 
Hav Prem Singh (4134310). 

ASC {Supply) : Sep Juvrara 
Ram (6353114) ; Sep Chinnapiyan 
(6359297) ; Sep Narain 
(6359158) ; Sep Dona Simadri 
(6355934) ; Nk Mohan Lai 
(6353375). « 

ASC (MT) : Sep Chinta 
Chikki Reddy (13861806) ; 

Hav P. Naga Raj (6576633) ; 
Sep Kesavan Raghavan 

(138170^) ; Sep Damodharth 
Krishnan (ISSIOOOS)*" ; Sep Jiwat 
Parsad \6613662); Sep Ram Naresh 
Thakur (6601206) ; Nk Andereys 
Barwa (66790^1) ; Sep K^iar 



Singh (6602230) ; Sep Mohaihmad 
Hanif Khan (13802570) ; Sep 
Bhanwar Singh * (6604835) ; 
Sep Jai ^ Ram* (6606*199) ; 

Sep Shivaji Yadav (6608276) ; 

Nk Bohnka Ram (6529641) ; 

Sweeper Kartar Singh (6430378) ; 
Sep Balbir Singh (6619142) 

L/Nk Dharam Singh (6586380) ; 
Sep Ganga Dass (6597267) ; 
Sep Ram Lakhan (6619183) ; 
Sep Subrata Roy (6608385). 

List No. 13 

Brigade of the Guards : 
L/Hav Om Prakash (1365<'8.)9) ; 
Nk Bachitar Singh (2435469) ; 
Nk Pirthi Singh (13651211) ; Nk 
Mukhtiar Singh (3936533) ; L/Nk 
Hari Ram (13652825) ; L/Nk 
Bachi Ram Joshi (4145749) ; 
L/Nk Ajit Singh (13651098) 
L/Nk Krishan Chand (13652798) ; 
Gdsm Donesh Sharma 
(13658816) ; Gd&m Raghbir Singh 
(13655120) ; Gdsm Jagjit Singh 
(1365744»1) ; Gdsm Gurdev Singh 
(13657868) ; Gdsm Bh^an Singh 
(1865787: ) ; Gdsm Nrk Singh 
(13656672) ; Gdsm Hari Singh 
(136r8(‘55) ; Gdsm Nathu Ram 
(13659604) i Gdsm Rabin Sai 
(1 361)97 L7) ; Gd^m Jas Bsjjiadur 
Kami (13659508) ; Gdsm Sanwat 
Ram (13654740) : Gdsm Jug Lai 
(13655497) ; Gdsm Prem Singh 
(13652^1^ ;^dsm Taiwan Singh 


(13655278) ; Gdsm Ram Chander 
(13655894) ; Gdsm Hawa Singtt 
(13656000) Gdsm Lakhml 
'Chand (13655877) \ Gdsm 'Rflin 
Pat (13659697) ; Gdsm Govind 
Singh (13660366) ;jGdsm Bhimal 
Panday (13660010);'' G(fcn* 
Shakurwa (13660183) ; Gdsm 
Krishan Lai (13657666) ; 

Ram Pal Singh (13651825)’^ 
Gdsm Mukhtiar Singh (13657342); 
Gdsnj Sukhbir Singh (13*657570). 

The Sikh Light Infantry :N/Sul> 
Mohinder Singh (4429754) ; 
Nk Didar.Singh (4136763) ; Nk 
Sucha Singh (11360*55) ; Nk 

Amar Singh (4436203) ; • Nk 

Mangal Singh (4435533) ; Nk 

Jagjit Singh (4437JU9); Hav 

Shanker Singh (4433083) : Hav 
Harcharan Singh (1132032) ; 
Hav Nachhattar Singh (4 133095) ; 
Hav Dalmir Sinfch <4435 128) ; L/ 
Nk Mukhtiar ^ingh (1137516) 
L/Nk Hari Singh (4437253) ; Lf 
Nk Mohinder Singh (44377 18) ; 
Sep Pritam Singh (1437318) ; Sep 
Kapur Singh (1141013) ; Sep 
Sital Singh (1437639) ; Sep Ajmer 
Singh (! 1398-11) ; Sep Hari Singh 
(4 1 (0696) ; Sep Kirpal Singh 
(4110840) : Sep Nath Singh 
(4442779) ; Sep Bhagat Sir.^ 
(4443724) : Sep Har Pal Singh 
(4437090) ; Sep* Maticet Singh 
(44^708) ; Sep Sarja Singh 
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<4443700); Sep Pritam Singh 
<4438727) ; Sep Bhajan Singh 
<4439704) ; Sep Nirmolak Singh 
<4443166) ; Sep Paul Singh 
(4443359) ; Sep Dasjnda Singh 
<4443423) ; Sep Hardev Singh 
<4441983) ; Sep Ajit Singh 
(4441288) ; Sep Surjit Singh 

(4441428) ; Sep Amar Singh 

(4441468): Sep Udhe Singh 

(444l65p ; Sep Sukhdev Singh 
(4441670) ; Sep Karnal .Singh 
(4441/61); Sep Milkha Singh 
<4442370; ; Sep Hira Singh 

(4443763) ; Sep Mukhtiar Singh 
(4442381) ; Sep Arj?n Singh 

(4443355) ; Sep Garja Singh 

(4443353) ; Sep Mohinder Singh 
(4441330) ; Sep Sarjit Singh 

(4440282) ; Sep Piara Singh 
(4440391) ; Sep Gurdev Singh 
(444072) ; Sep Hari Singh 

(4441067). 

8 Gorkha Rijles : : Sub Bhira 
Bahadur Rana ?JC-1I111); N/ 
Sub Man Bahadur (1033115); 
Nk Minbahadur Thapa (5736060); 
L/Nk Khimbahadur Rana 
<6736954) ; Rfn Bir Singh 
(5739800) ; Rfn Narbahadur 
Gurung (5739878); Rfn Budha 
Bahadur Gurung (5739947) ; L/ 
Nk Chhabilal Bura (5736048) ; 
ly^n Dhanbahadur Gurung 
<5739(*49)'.; Rfir Asbahadur 
Gurung (6739978) ; Rfn Dilbaha- 
<iur Gurung (5739791) ; Rfn 


Purifabahadur Ghale (6739949) ; 
Rfn Nawal Singh (5740436) ; Rfh 
Chakra Bahadur Tamang 
(574i849); Rfn Belbahadur Thapa 
(574232^ ; Nk Dhanbahadur 
Thapa (5735077) ; Nk Puran 
Singh Thapa (5736137) ; Rfn 
Nangbahadur Gurung (5740786); 
Rfn Tekbahadur Rana (6740646); 
Rfn Karanbahadur Gurung 
(5740640) ; Rfn Dip Singh Thapa 
(6741758) ; Rfn Bhimbahadur 
Gurung (5740761) ; L/Nk Daya 
Ram Gurung (5738657) ; Rfn 
Narbahadur Bura (5739836) ; 
Rfn Manbahadur Thapa 
(5741177) ; Rfn Tilbahadur Rana 
(5740759) ; Rfn Bhaktakishore 
Gurung (5742431) ; Mess/Ck Spl 
Stephen Swammidass (6528046). 

The J & K Militia : Nk Satar 
Gujree (9090968 ) Sep Om 
Prakash (9072138) ; Sep Azad 
Zargar (9071004; ; Sep Dilawar 
Khan (9072819) ; Sep Duni 
Chand (9093546). 

Army Medical Corps : Swpr 
Som Nath (6706349) ; Sep Pir 
Salamuddin (6’’91597) ; Sep 
Shashikant Vidhya (6810265) ; 
L/Nk Satnam Singh (6799670). 

List No. 14 

OFFICERS (2) 

Capt Gautam Mobay (IC» 
15689*The Oogra Ri||iinent) ; 
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2/Lt P.K. Uppal (IC-15862r-The 
Dogra Regiment). 

OTHER RAIjKS(lll ) ' 

The Maratha Light Infantj^ ; Sep 
Arjun Chande (2748680) ; 
L/Hav Gulab Rao Chandekar 
(2741820) ; Sep Nagu Tangade . 
(2746979) ; Sep Mahadeo Paste 
(2746590) ; Sep Daga Nikam 
(2749427) ; Sep Dattaraya Kadam 
(2753283). 

The Rajput Regiment : Sep 
Turmal (13601729) ; Nk 
Mangal Singh (2943086) ; 
Nk Duli Chand (2955595) ; 
Nk Dharam Singh (2946157) ; 
Sep Raghbir Singh (2954915) ; 
Sep Hari Singh (2954932) ; 
Sep Gajraj Singh (2954580) ; 

The Jat Regiment : Hav 
Jile Singh (3133927) ; 

Sep Ram Niwas (3139739) ; 
Hav Hari Singh (3138889) ; 
Nk Nahar Singh (3141705) ; 
Nk Arjan Singh (3140943); 
Nk Dharampal Singh (^142635) ; 

Nk Raghbir Singh (3143349) ; 

Nk Ram Deva (3143669) ; 

Nk Jai Pal (3144524) ; 

Nk Rajendra Singh (3145162) ; 

Nk Shihal Singh (3145218) ; 

Nk l^anr Chander (3145870) ; 

Nk Amar Singh (3145^10) ; 

Nk Dariya Sin^ (3146234) ; 

Nk Oane^a Ram (3146260) ; 

Sep sTngh » (3147602) ; 


Sep Munshi Ram (3147y00) ;; 

Sep Ishwar Singh (3147727) ;• 

^ Ram Chander (3147^46) ^ 

Sep Gurdial Singb, • (3147872) ; 
Sep Bohit Singh Verma 
(3148806) ; ‘ Sep. Rarn^l Si^lv 
(3149150); Sep Narain Singb 
(3149524) ; Sep Hardyal Singb 
(3150178); Se^ Data RaA 
(3150200) ; Sep Ram Kishan^ 
(3150344) ; Sep Umrao Lai 
(3161229) ; Sep Daya Nand 
(3153142) ; Sep Maha Nand 
(3151564) ; Sep Phithu Raitt 
(3152857) ; Sep Ram Dia 
(3152869)^ Sep Daya Nand 
(3151380) ; Sep Sardar Singb 
(3153350) ; Sep Jaipal l^ingb 
(3153583) ; Sep Attar Singb 
(3153593) ; Sep Kitab Singb 
(31.53490) ; Sep Navab Singb 
(3153314) ; Sep Shiv Karan Singb 
(3147189) ; Sej^ Rai Singb 
(3149143) ; Serf ^her Singb 
(3150148); Sep Chiranji Lai 
(3l4l2.50)f. 

The Dogra Regiment : Hav 
Roshan Lai (3941020) ; 

L/Nk Janak Singh (3946806) 
L/Nk Mathra Dass (3947727) ; 
Sep Harbhajan Singh (394817C) ; 
SepMulakh Raj (3948416);. 
Se p Kartar Singh (3948921) 
Sep Krishan Singh ^940107]^;. 
L/Nk Firitam Chand (3948177) ; 
Sep Budhi Sin^ 1(3949391) 
Sep Oariboo Ram (3960434) ; 



^Sep fCamal Kishore (3161032) ; 
tSep Amar Nath (3961166) ; 
Nk paryodhan Singh Kaushal, 
•(3961385) ; Sep Pritam Singh 
•(3952776) ; Sep Ratfkn Chand 
(395338^ Sep Ta'rsem Lai 
(3953449) ; Sep Dharam Pal 
(3954376) ; Sep Jandu Ram 
(a0fr;878) ; Sep ' Balkar Singh 
•(3955362) ; Sep Jagroop Singh 
<5uleria t (3958170) ; Sep 
Parkash Chand (39.59409) ; 
Sep Prem Chand (3959763) ; 
Sep Verinder Kumar Ralhan 


(3960088) ; 

Sep 

baldev 

Singh 

(3960491).; 

Nk 

Picra 

La) 

<3943761) ; 

Sep 

Kartar 

Singh 

(3940743) ; 

Sep 

Babu 

Singh 

(3933633) ; 

Sep Kapoor 

Singh 

(3943169) : 

Sep 

Durga 

Dass 

(3947.570) ; 

Sep 

Bud hi 

Singh 

.^949488) ; 

Sep Kartar 

Singh 

(39,53283) ; 

Sep, 

Prithi 

Singh 

<395.5(j78) ; 

Sep; 

Nikka 

Ram 

(39.58.^59) ; 

Sep 

Jeet 

Ram 

(39.58568) ; 

Sep 

Saran 

Singh 

(3959884) ; 

Sep 

Sher 

Singh 

(39.59700) ; 

Nk 

Onkar 

Singh 

(3943.591) ; 
(3959880). 

Sep Chunka 

Ram 

ASC (Supply) 

; Hav 

Gokul 


^ingh Sharma (7128766) ; 

Sep Suryakant Jogdhando 
■(^53776X; L/Nk Sultan Singh 
Rawat (8812002). 

ASC (Animai Transport ) ; 


Dvr Vijay Pal (6478086); 
Dvr Jipelll Manga Rao 
(6454004) ; Dvr Raghu Nath 
(6451877) ; Dvr Rattan Singh 
(64474^9) ; Dvr Man Singh 
(6449053) ; Dvr Gamer Singh 
(6451872) ; Dvr Ram Dass 
(6451517) ; Nk Bijay Singh 
(6442194) ; Dvr Harphool Singh 
(6450966) ; Dvr Moti Puri 

(64774.59) ; Dvr Har Bhajan 
Singh (6451786). 

ASC (MT) : Sep Chandi 
Parshad (1380891) ; Sep 
Tharumaraya Gurusamy 

(6601820) ; Sep Mohamood Khan 
(13816834) ; Sep Ram Senohi 
(6593871) ; Sep Gurcharn Sah 

(138115.59) . 

List No. IS 

OFFICERS (5) 

2/Lt P. M. Hashim (IC-16531- 
Armoured Corps) ; Capt S. K. 
Modwell (EC-51302-Artillery) ; 
2/Lt 1. M. Sharma (EC-.54240- 
Artillery),^; Maj A. R. Singh (IC- 
4543-The Dogra Regiment); 2/Lt 
Karnail Singh (EC-51713-The 
Dogra Regiment). 

JCOs AND OTHER 
RANKS 

Armoured Corps : Naib Ris 
Surat Singh (JC-26331); Naib Ris 
Piara Singh (JC>31604); Naib Ris 
Wazir Singh (JC-32^); Ris 



Pyare U1 (JC497) ; Nafb Ris 
Umrao Singh (JC>28IS10) ; Swr 
Chanchal Singh (1*024387); Swr ^ 
Munshi I^am Venna (1034587); 
Swr Om Parkash (J031187) ; 
Swr Sukharam Singh (1031631) ; 
Swr Mukhtiar Singh (1034928) ; 
Dfr Mohan Singh (3929939) ^ 

LD Diwan Singh (100!«713) ; 
Swr Baldevi Singh (1027838) ; 

Swr Om Parkash (1034010) ; 
LD Udham Singh (1011043) ; 
Swr Akaraj Singh (1026264) ; 
Swr Joginder Singh (1026599) ; 
LD Santokh Singh (1021819) ; 
LD Surjit Singh (1024602); 
Swr Joginder Singh Randhawa 
(1034287) ; Swr Malkiat Singh 
(1028235) ; Swr Rajpal Singh 
(1028642) ; LD Manohar Singh 
(1025698) ; Swr Sher Singh 
(1034723) ; Swr Guram Vijaya 
Rao (1032062) ; Swr Jawan Singh 
(1032023) ; Swr Prahlad Singh 
(1031094) ; Swr Haridwar Singh 
(1020621) ; Aid Avtar Singh 
(1022942) ; Swr Sukhdev Singh 
(1('23529) ; LD Ch!iman Lai 
(1023475) ; Swr Hardev Singh 
(1( 32644) ; Dfr Karam Singh 
(1007523) ; Swr Gurdial Singh 
(1031804) ; Swr Amar Singh 
(1084 1Q4) ; Swr Santokh^ Singh 
(1033460) ; dfr Dharam Singh 
(1008877) ; LD Gambhir*Singh 
(I01036ri) ; LD Bhup Singh GuUa 
<10233Jlf); Slwr Ran| Gopal Nebra 


(1031387); Dfr Balbir *Sin^ 
(1011115); ALD Satparkash Singh 
(2843587) ;' Swr Ishwar ^ Singh * 
(1031 163) ; Swr Har Kis^ian 
(1023881) •, Dfr* Rajesh . Singh 
(1016839) ; * Swr JPeriyanakam 
James (103093i) ; ' dfr T.* B. 
Poovaiah (1010016) ; Swr 
Bhagirath Singh (1028846)^ 

CK Jagan Nath (1011166) ; 
Dfr Sheo Shankaf Singh 
(102D574) ; Swr Shish Ram 
Vasant (1030386). 

Corps of Engineers : — Spr 
Lakshm^ Chandra Mondal 
(1432819) ; Spr Bir Singh 
(1424646); Spr Bran NarainPSingh 
(1430519) ; Spr Ranbir Singh 
(1436683) ; Spr Ram Saran Singh 
(1433270) ; NCE Krishnan Vasu 
(1395930) ; Spr Boppuri Israel 
(1319879) : Spr Jang Bahadur 
(1431372); SfS- Chander Dev 
Singh (143192.’)^; Spr Rameshwar 
Singh (1432419); £BR Paitu Ram 
(1432305) ; Spr Sunil Kumar 
Ghosh (1432935) ; Spr P. 
Seethiiraman (1316151) ; Spr 
Rajamani (13288172) ; Spr 
Singarayar (1323941) ; Spr 
Chinnasamy (1333715) ; Spr 
Raman Nair (1330454) ; Spr 
Pynam Prasad Rao (13314^); 
Spr -Kannan (1329176) ; Spv 
Sankaran • Parameswanui 
(1S^2472) ; S]^ Siv^sankara piUhi 
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l^rishnaii Nair (1331210) ; Spr 
Vardhan (1309448); Spr MuUapudi 
Prabhakar Rao (1329743) L/Nk 
P. Jayarama Reddy (1316050) ; 
Spr Uttam Chand (1436698) ; 
Spr Bhup(nd^r Sipgh (1430976) ; 
Nk' Dhan Singh (1421401); 
Nk Puran Singh (1420137) ; 
Spr^Sunder Singh (1438168) , 
L/Nk Manwar Singh (1400608) ; 
Nk Lachbman Singh (1409670) ; 
r Spr Muthtar, Tiwari (1426062) ; 
Spr Prem Singh (1421583); 
Spr Jawala Datt (1425749) ; 
Spr Bhanu Pratap Singh 
(1331551) ; Abdar Ohummar 
(1396275). 

The Rajputana Rifles : — Rfn 
ChhoteLal (2847953); Rfn Ved 
Parkash (2851960); Rfn Kalyan 
Singh (2852759); Rfn Hazari 
Singh (2851951); Rfn Bala Ram 
(2855386); LylNl^ Ram Sukh 
(2846243) ; L/Nkf Hem Singh 
(2847892) ; L/Nk Bhanwar Lai 
(2851857) ; Hav Mamraj Singh 
(2834898) ; Nk Bhanwar Singh 
(2843962); L/Nk Maha Singh 
(2845910) ; Rfn Gurdyal Singh 
(2848307); Rfn Mohar Singh 
(284^66) ; Rfn Lichhmi Ram 
(2851588); Nk Chaman Singh 
(2043916); Rfn Bhagwana Ram 
^886791) ; L/Nk Nawal Singh 
^116). . 

9 Oorkluk Sub 


Katak Bahadur Khandka 
(5831417) ; Rfn Man Bahadur 
, Chhetn (5836694) ; Rfn Bhadra 
Bahadur Chhetri (5834724); Rfn 
Til Bahadur Thapa (5834234); 
Rfn Chandra Bahadur (5837939); 
Rfn Nim Bahadur Chhetri 
(5838524); Rfn Cyan Bahadur 
Thapa (5837262); Rfn Churamani 
Chhetri (5837709). 

11 Gorkha Rifles : — Naib Sub 
Jai Bahadur Rai (9403322) ; 
Rfn Gajbahadur Limbu 
(9406005); Rfn Nandakumar Rai 
(9406929). 

AIR FORCE 
List No. I 

OFFICERS (2) 

Squadron Leader Ajit Kumar 
Rawlley (4741); General Duties 
(Pilot) and Flight Lieutenant 
Gurbax Singh Ahuja (5782); 
General Duties (Pilot). 

AIRMEN (12) 

Corpora) Joginder Singh, 
(226441); Clerk/General Duties; 
Aircraftsman 1. Rajinder Singh; 
(251480); Flight Mechanic; 
Engines; Aircraftsman 1. Ram 
Bhajan (281327), Flight Mechanic 
Engines; Leading Aircraftsman 
Abdul Rahiman Moochikkal 
(289538); Aircrafthand/General 
Duties; Aircraftsman 2. Dipendra 
Kumar Chakrabort^' ^^64081): 
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Flight Mechanic Engines; Air- 
craftsman RajindecParsad Yadav 
(246926); Meteorolo^al > 

Assistant;* Aircraftsman, 2. Raj 
Kumar Bhalla; (245910); Airfield 
Safety Operator; Aircraftsman 
1. Jamaludeen Mytheen Kunju, 
(2 >7641), Radar Operator; Air- 
craftsman 1 Baldev Singh Thapa; 
(259932); Aircrafthand/General 
Duties; Corporal Konnayil 
Geevarghese Mathai; (216750); 
"Wireless Operator Mechanic I; 
Leading Aircraftsman S. P. S. 
Arunagiri, (216709), Wireless 
Operator Mechanic I: Leading 
Aircraftsman Type Daniel; 
(232304); Wireless Operator 
Mechanic I. 

List No. 2 

OFFICERS (5) 

Squadron Leader Narinder 
Kumar Malik (4406); General 


Duties (Pilot); Squadron Leadhr 
M. J. Marston (4672); Goieral, 
Duties (Pilot); Flight Lieutenant 
Thapen I^umar Chaudhuri (63S3); 
General J2uties ^ (Pilot);’ Flying 
Officer Rarokah Dara Bunsha; 
(6761);General Duties (Pilot); and 
Flying Officer P. R. Ramcimndant 
(7442); General Duties (Pilot). * 

AIRMEN (5> 

Leading Aircraftsman Prem 
Chand Vaish (273053); Aircraft- 
hand/General Duties; Leading 
Aircraftsman Dil . Bagh Rai 
Sahberwall (252606); M.T. Driver 
Aircraftsman Kuldip *Singh 
Randhawa (263890); Flight 
Mechanic Engines; Aircraftsman 1 
Shambhoo Ram Bhandala 
(260612); M. T. Driver, ftnd 
Aircraftsman 2 Nesar Ahmed 
(269626); Ffigltt Mechanic 
Aircraft. 


INDIAN ARMY PERSONNEL 
HELD AS PRISONERS OF WAR IN PAKISTAN 


List No. I 

Armoured Corps : Swr 

Sushil JCumar (1034139) ; Swr 
Khem Raj Sharma (10352.13). 

ArtUlery : Onr Ranyi Lai 
<1380Bm;Sep L Mulhu Raj 
<1173^9^ ; * Sep * Rafoniii 


(15.57044) ; Operator Wireless 
Artillery Johnkashi (1226039); 
Operator Wireless Artillery Amrit 
Lai (1166451) ; Technical Assis- 
tant Appa , Sahi^ Baf%a 
(1181988) ; Orator Wirelssi 
Artillery Ranu Kand Gorayit 
(1182872). 
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' Engineers : Sep Amar Nath 
(1193567); Spr Rajbanshi Rai 
(1132817) ; Spr Rama Chandran 
(1331582) ; Seji -'Dhapa Ram 
(13669(9) ; Spr^Chinbappa Bala 
Krishna (1319875) ; Spr Munu 
Swamy (1337640) ; Sep Kewal 
Krishan (1426717) ; Spr Prem 
Cf&nd (14^085) ; Sep Shanti 
Ranjan Ghosh (1434798) ; Sep 
Ram GreHi Singh (1433136) ; Spr 
' Ram Jattan (14223."8) ; Spr Shib 
Ram (1428914) ; Spr Tilk Ram 
(1433331) ; Spr Laxnii Dutt 
Kapri (1425621) ; Spr Suresh 
Kumar (14*29268) ; Spr’ Shiam 
Lai (1,427955) ; Sep Raj Narain 
Singh (1431721) ; Spr Surinder 
Parsad Singh (1434267). 

Signals : Sigmn Partap 

Chdnd (6259189) ; Sigmn Jillon 
Raj (6319112) ; Sigmn Bikash 
ehandar Dey (6280930). 

Punjab : Sep Sundar Ram 
(2445168). 

Madras : Sep Kareshan Kuy 
(2552355) ; Sep Mahbel Markos 

(2551187). 

Maratha : Sep Bishnu Hinde- 
Icar (2748108) ; Sep Ganga Ram 
(2745536) ; Sep Faodu Mhabachi 
(2739624) * Sep I^himro Mane 
^747140) ; Sep Bhagwan Mane 
(2747402) } ' Ragho Nath 
Solonke (2747^^ ; Sep GiHab. 


Kadam (2747995); Sep Shiri 
Mant (2748026) ; Sep Ram 
Chandra Jadho (2748029) ; Sep 
Hari Ch^ndar dhah (2748158) ; 
Sep MarUti Powar (2748437) ; 
Sep Arjun Golesar (2748159) ; 
Sep Narain Mane (2748433) ; 
'technical Assistant Dhundi Ram 
(12233630) ; Sep Nurarri 
(4436896). 

Dogra : Sep Roshan Lala 
(3953052) ; Sep Rangdu Ram 
(3457067). 

Kumaon : Sep Bachi Ram 

(1414814) ; Sep Karan Bahadur 
Pal (4135397); Sep Maresh 
Chander (4136626). 

Mahar : Sep Partab Ram 
(9204279) ; Sep P. R. Pander 
(9204855) ; Sep Ram Charan 
(9205288) ; Sep Shankar 

(9203612) ; Sep Sangram 

(41.'>1083) ; Sep Gura Ram 
(9207862) ; Sep Jank Raj 
(1405279) Sep Naru Ram 
(9205577 ) ; Sep Musu Kamie 
(1535930) ; Sep Maruti Kamly 
(4.536169). 

JAK Rif: Sep ’Parshinda- 
Ram (?372250) ; Sep Hardat 
(13723270). 

AMC\ Sep/Amb I^Pitwari 

( 6802049 ). " ‘ ^ 
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ASC : Sep Munir (13828113) ; 

Sep Gian Chand (13823113). 

• 

EAfE : . Sep * Amarjit Sikri 
(7051479). 

The relatives of the above 
personnel may write letters to, 
them, addressed to the Prisoners 
of War Information Bureau, C/0 
Adjutant General’s Branch, 
PS-9, Army Headquarters, South 
Block, New Delhi-11. 

List No. 2 

OFFICERS (S) 

Lt Col Anant Singh (IC-2070- 
Sikh) ; Major M. S. Pawar (IC- 
73d3-Dogra) ; Capt Harcharan 
Singh (M-30544-AMQ ; Capt 
Gurdial Singh (IC-8206-Armou- 
red Corps) ; Lt K. S. Chopra 
(IC-13922'Sikh) ; Lt Baldev Singh 
Chahal (IC-14227-Sikh) ; Lt Hari 
Singh (IC-14525.Sikh) ; 2/Lt J.S. 
Grewal (EC-57737.Sikh). 

J.C.Os AND OTHER RANKS 
( 112 ) 

Moratha : Sub Saripat Shinde 
(JC-19996) ; BHM Shankar Rao 
(273994^; 'Nk Sahi Rane 
(414l2l95J ; Hav* Ananda Afliuse 
(4146224) ; L/Hav * Sadaghiv 
Sokende (2741999) ; L/Hav 
Sanpat l^^Sita Ram Dhane, 
(4l41998yf L/NI^ BUv. 


Rao Marne (4140991); L/nIc 
N iwaiti Jadhav (4141917)^ 

* L/Nk Panduran]^ l^urane 
(4143758) L/Nk Basant 
Mane (41437^) ; L/Nk Bhagwat 
Salunke (414531d) ; *S8p lAka 
Jadha (2748478) ; Sep Shivaji 
Jamdaoe (2748909) ; Sep cRa^ 
Chandra Ghadge (2748942) ; Sep 
Jai Ram Kadam (2748960) ; Sep 
Dasl^ath Zanjurne (2749246) ; 
Sep Pralhad Neoshe * (2749333) ; 
Sep Dinkar Patele (2749356) ; 
Sep Shampat Bhosle (2749643) ; 
Sep K^hi Nath ^ Chalke 
(274^38) ; Sep Mahadeo Gawado 
(2750093) ; Sep Nangish Patel 
(2750097) ; Sep Pandurang 
Jadhav (2750164) ; Sep Shankar 
Kshirasager (2750202) ; Sep Ram 
Chandra Mahure (2750318) ; Sep 
Dhaktu Chadigaonkar (27 .’>0523) ; 
Sep Laxman Pa^a» (2750516) ; 
Sep Shamrad Dhanwade 
(2750533);; Sep Keru Chavan 
(2750566) ; Sep Savia Ram Mane 
(2749668) ; Sep Ram Chandra 
Ghadge (275260.3); Sep Dhondiba 
Nivdunge (2752874X; Sep 
Karishna Padrath (2753090) ; 
Sep Ganga Rant Mahaske 
(2753093) ; Sep Ram Das Rajan<* 
kar (2753288) ; Sep/Clk Pand\( 
Rang (2753681) ; Sej^ Chmgar 
Ram Salvi (4144019) ; Srp Dinker 
Kume (4145157>; Sep VMi Ram 
GhBdlpMMdtat >(^148^).^. tbfl 



Alahadeo PatU (4U5266) ; Sep 
Kamu Bhosle (4145376) ; Sep 
Ni^afuti Kale (4146223) ; Sep ' 
Ram Chandra e Kulkarni 
(4146347) ; Rdm Chandra 
Saltinke ^146385) ; Sep Chhagan 
Mahamunkar (4146390) ; Sep 
Shy^ Rao Gaik^ad (4146429) ; 
^p Vishnu Chalke (4146432) ; 
Sep Rama Pawar (4146499) ; Sep 
Ram Chandra Desai (4146^6) ; 
Sep Balkrisflna Desai (2749325) ; 
Hav Hari Raje (2739993) ; Hav 
Krishna Lotankar (2741422) ; 
Nk V. M. Phillip (23274) ; L/Nk 
Vasudeo Sawant ^2743691) ; 
L/N^. Shankar Patel (2746467) ; 
L/Nk Anand Rao Ghadge 
(2745844) ; Sep Ananda Patil 
(2746517) ; Sep Mahavrao 
Jvgdale (2747516) ; Sep Raja 
Ram More (2748799) ; Sep 

Haraji Dalvi '^(2747469) Sep 
Maha Deo Yadav (2749147); Sep 
<janpati Mahadik (2749336) ; 
Sep Sada Shiv Sonvane 

(2749820) ; Sep Shri Rang 
Mane (2760796) ; Sep Hindu Rao 
Shinde (2750950) ; Sep Dattu 
Mojad (2750991) ; Sep Tuka 
Ram More (2751660) ; Sep Budha 
Ram Nikhnde (2751599); Sep 
Shri Rang Madke (2762826); 
§ep Kii«|ina Gosnvi (2763282). 

Mitdm: ^av Louit 

; Hair Rnahi 


Krishaan (2644636); Nk Venu 
Gopal (2541012) ; Nk T. Sakari 
Appah (2646246) ; Nk/Clk 
Damodaran Nambiar (2551313) ; 
L/Nk Rdtaian Kutty (2539593) ; 
L/Nk Siri Nivasa Naidu 
(2544175) ; L/Nk T. Gopalan 
(2544631) ; L/Nk Bhaskara Pillai 
(2562273) ; Sep Thanka Raj 
(1136721); Sep I. Nagu 

(2564374) ; Sep T. Pothuraju 
(2545371) ; Sep Palani Swami 
(2547139) ; Sep M. Arjuna 

(2549110) ; Sep Gudivada Yacob 
(2550620) ; Sep Vaji Ram 

(2550628) ; Sep Perikulandai 
Kannan (25.50634) ; Sep Hanu 
Nathu (2651193) ; Sep Rama 
Chandraiah (2651385) ; Sep 
Daniel Koshy (2552360) ; Sep 
Vava Gopalan (2552381) ; Sep 
Kuppuswamy (2552395) ; Sep 
Shaik Munar (2552519) ; Sep 
Arulappan Dev Raj (2562647) ; 
Sep Kakulathirupama Reddy 
(255306()) ; Sep Jayapandian 
(2553424^^ ; Sep Dajari Rajappa 
(2553652) ; Sep Govinda Chetty 
(2554237) ; Sep Vadakike Veetol 
Janardhanan (255i707) Sep 
Ramayya (2564807) ; Sep P. Raju 
(2564864) ; Sep ' Koundappa 

Muifivelu (2566383); Sep Shankar> 
Walikar (2.156936) ; Sep Sovaga 
Pandian (2566902) ; Sep Mulitt 
Swamy Nattajan (256^8) ;->Sip 
Yc#ati Balaii (S067k)6^ 8C|4P. 



Ftoama Sivan (2657892/; Sep 
'Bhilavendran (266^036) ; Sep 
Cheruvathur Venugopalakurup 
(266S061) 4 Sep Nageswara Rao 
(266696S) ; Sub Gopi Nath Nair 
(JC- 17074) ; Sub V. Sankaran 
Naif (JC-5632). 

e 

The relatives of the above 
personnel may write letters to 
them addressed to the Prisoners 
of War Information Bureau, C/o 
Adjutant General’s Branch, 
PS*9, Army Headquarters, South 
Block, New Delhi-11. 

List No. 3 

OtFlCERS 

2/Lt Ravinder Iqbal Singh 
(IC-16806- Artillery). 

J.C.O.S’ AND OTHER 
RANKS {47) 

Madras : Sub V Sankaran 
Nair (JC-r>632) ; Sub Gopinathan 
Nair (JC-17074) and Naib Sub 
Madhavan Nair (JC-2S678). 

Maratha : Naib Sub Nanaji Rao 
Kadam (JC*2H0.')4) ; Naib Sub 
Bapu Kale (2736766); L/Nk 
Vasudeo Sawant (2743691) ; 
Sep Chakutigan Qankor 
(2750333) ; Sep Kaka J[{idhav 
(2748478) ; Sep Vasant Sankpai 
(2748864^; ^ Sep Bapu Sawant 
(2748817) ; *Sep Kikan Chawan 


(2748668) ; Sep Kishan Navale 
(2748060) ;. Sep Bhargav Oavad 
. (2747781); Sep . Sakha. Bam* 
Yadav (2747644) ;*Sep Shiv Ram 
Kadam (2^4(1613) ; Sep Ritdrappa 
Soner (274*7612) ;* Sep^ Laxjnan 
Mali (2747512) ; Sep Bhagwaik 
Sawant (2747382) ; Sep Satya 
Bhan Murule (2747132)*; Sap 
Deu Jahar (2747121) ; Sep Tatu 
Yadav (2746890) ; Stp Arjun 
KuAbhar (274^539) ; Sep . 
Yalappa Marathe (2743111) ; 
Sep Shyam Sunder Gharkar 
(2745710) ; Sep P.M. Joseph 
(2746177^ ; Sep Bhima Rao 
Powar (2744627) ; Sep Krishna 
Surya Wanshi (27428.!:4) ; Sep 
Ram Chandra Lotke (2741803) ; 
Sep Ram Tanpure (2751458) ; 
Sep Purkha Ram (2740400) ; 
L/Nk Vijay Vichare (2747348) ; 
L/Nk Arjun Bali (2746156); 
L/Nk Manohaff I^ale (2745458) ; 
L/Nk Bapu Patil (2745727) ; 
L/Nk ' Shivji Ghorpade 
(2745623) ; Hav Chandrabishan 
Barge (2730780) ; Hav Dev Ram 
Barge (2736989) ; Hav Sita Ram 
Shinde (274fK)90) ; Hav Shaba 
Pedbekar (2741498) ; Hav Achut 
Ghatul (2741569) ; Hav Hari 
Utekar (2739180) ; Nk Dinkar 
Mohite (2743210) ; Nk BMm 
Rao Adale* (27446S4) ; Nk 
Narayan Para« (27^6113) ; NR 
Mafiik Rao Deshmukh 
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(2746^20) : Nk/Clk Ramayya 
BB (2753663) ; L/Nk Dattatraya 
Sliinde (1163856). 

List No. 4 

^aPFICSRS 

Lt.-Col. V.V.K. Namb'iar 
(IC-3702-Maratha) ; • Major 

Parainjit Singh (IC-13736- 
Kumaonjk; Major Baijit Singh 
Soin (IC-1 1996 -Artillery) ; <2/Lt. 
V.K. Saksena (IC-15807.Engi- 
neer) ; 2/Lt. Shivinder Pal 

Singh (IC-16144.Gorkha Rifles) ; 
2/Lt. S.L., Khanna (EC-59014- 
Jat) ; 2/Lt. Uniraov.Singh (EC- 
5862^ Artillery); 2/Lt. Tejinder 
Singh Shargi 1 (IC- 1 57 86- 
Armoured Corps) ; 2/Lt. 

Devender a Kumar Singh (EC- 
62387 -Artillery) ; Lt. Surendar 
Vikram Singh^ (IC-13544- 
Madras) ; Ca^t. '^Hoshiar Singh 
(IC-13287-Maratha) ; 2/Lt. 

Suresh Chander Ram Pal (EC- 
50052-Dogra). 

JUNIOR COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 

Naib/Ris Mohinder Singh 
(JC-24611-Armoured Corps) ; 
Naib/Sub Rama Krishan CR 
(jr-27033) (2531081-Madras) ; 

Naib/Sub Lakha Singh (3830687- 
Sikh) ; Sub Sadhu Singh (JC- 
9002-Sikh) ; Naib/Sub Harnam 


Singh' (JC-307l'3-Sikh) ; Naib/ 
Sub Sewa^ Singh (JC-24866* 
Sikh)-; SubJaswant Singh (JO* 
9863-SLI) ; Sub Chanan Singh 
(JC-253la.SLI) ; Naib/Sub Lai 
Singh (JC-28984-SLD ; Naib/Sub 
Sardul Singh (JC-28986-SLI) ; 
Sub Jaswant Singh (JC-2414- 
Kuroaon) ; Sub Bom Bahadur 
Thapa (JC-11026-Gorkha) ; 
Naib/Sub Ran Bahadur Pandey 
(JC-18932-Gorkha). 

OTHER RANKS 

Swr Vijoy Rao (2032062- 
Armoured Corps) ; Swr Bijendra 
Singh (102r>984-Armoured 

Corps) ; Gnr Jaswant Singh 
(1221341-Artinery) ; Spr Kishan 
Singh (1429866) ; Amarjit Singh 
(1426133-Engineers) ; Spr 

Tarlochan Singh (1430573-Engi- 
neers) ; L/Nk Bhagat Singh 
(1423722-Engineers) ; Spr Man 
Bahadur Thapa (1429280- 
Engineers) ; Hav Jang Bahadur 
Tawang (5730075-Guards) ; Hav 
N. Balakrishana Menon 
(2541733-Madras) ; L/Nk B. 
Krishna Thambi (2550577- 
Madras) ; Sep P. Anama^ Rao 
(2547164-Madtas) ; Sep Kannu 
Sadasivan (255280i0-Madra8). 

"Sikh Regiment : Sep 

Charanjit Singh (3360^) ; S^ 
Kewal Sing^i (mish) ; Sep 
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Joginder Singh* (33dl062| ; Sep 
Sunder Singh (9319063); Sep 
Kirpal Singh (336C/b7fi) ; CQMH 
Karam ^ingh > (3338553) ; Sep’ 
Mukhtiar Singh (3351881) ; Nk 
Munsha Singh (3343830); Hav 
Mohinder Singh (3340732) ; Sep 
Santokh Singh (3350961) ; Sep 
Hukam Singh (3351335) ; Sep 
Harder Singh (3350556) ; Sep 
Sucha Singh (3353587) ; Sep 
Sarabjit Singh (3351388) ; Sep 
Gurcharan Singh (3353721) ; Hav 
Surat Singh (3341454) ; Sep 
Joginder Singh (3350578) ; Sep 
Gurdial Singh (3350994) ; Sep 
Jarnail Singh (3350549) ; L/Hav 
Piara Singh (3339307); Hav 
Puran Singh (3338335) ; Nk 
Puran Singh (3344272) : Nk 
Pirthipal Singh (3342575) ; Sep 
Karnail Singh (3351611) ; Nk 
Balkar Singh (3340868); Sep 
Ajmer Singh (33r3646) ; Nk 
Bhajan Singh (3343829) ; Sep 
Sardar Singh (3350490) ; Sep 
Ajaib * Singh (3354068) ; Sep 
Sital Singh (33509(t8) ; Sep 
Ajaib Singh (3350486) ; L/Nk 
Harnek Singh (3346580) ; Sep 
Didar Singh (3349267) ; L/Nk 
Sukhdev ^ngh (3346177) ; Sep 
Phuman Singh (3349448) ^ L/Nk 
Mukhtiar Singh (3345955) ; Sep 
Kashmir Singh (3360023t ; Sep 
Sadhu Singh (3354547) ; Sep 
Jagjit ‘Singh («3{il010) ; Nk 


Harbhajan Singh (3343662) ; Sep 
Jagir Singh (3351002) ; Sbp 
Malkiat Singh (3363363) ; L/!^k. 
Kashmir Singh (3348968) ;* S^ 
Malkiat Singh* ‘ (3351359) ; Sep 
Major Sii^gh (3350548) ; Sep 
Gurcharan Smgh ' '(3353291) ; 
Is/Hav Kirpal Singh (3335774) ; 
L/Nk Joginder Singh (33^66^ ; 
Sep Surjit Singh (3348744) 
Sep Ajaib ^ Singh 

(3351269); Sep Bakhshish Singh 
(3351380); Sep Gurcharan Singh * 
(3350542); L/Nk Harbans Singh 
(3343938); Sep Hakam Singh 
(335150^); Nk Amar Singh 
(3343333); Sep Gurcharan Singh 
(3350130); Sep Mohindei* Singh 
(3353240); Sep Arjan Singh 
(3353747); Sep Harbhajan Singh 
(3350576); Nk Darshan Singh 
(3344374); Sep Sowaran Singh 
(3351003); L/Nk Suijit Singh 
(3348583); •Jarnail Singh 
(3343003); L/Ak Mohinder Singh 
(3347836);- Sep Mohinder Singh 
(3354506); Sep Dhanna Singh 
(3352350); Sep Ranjit Singh 
(3353203); Sep Malkiat Singh 
(3350257); Sep Gurbachan Singh 
(3354536); L/Nk Amrik Singh 
(33*16085); Sep ’Joginder Singh 
(3351151); Sep Bal Sin^ 
(3354549); Sep Ram Sjp^ 
(3360579); Nk Sarwan Singh 
(3343134); Sep Harbhajan Stai^ 
(8^2617); Sep Gurmatt Singh 
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(3389212); L/Nk Mehar Singh 
(3344159); Sep Chhota Singh 
.(9^9614); Sq) Joginder Singh 
(^1009); Sep' Karnail Singh 
(3349889); Sep'Ajaib Singh 

(3351010); Sep Efara Singh 
(334S558); ’ Sep ' Daijit Singh 

(3356571); Sep Kishan Singh 
(33509J0); Sep Girdhara Singh 
(3^9751); Sep Dalip Singh 
(3350582); Sep Gurpal Singh 
(3354830); Sep Ajaib Singh 
‘ (3353204); Sep Sarwan Singh 
(3352357); Sep Jarnail Singh 
(3352323); Sep Avtar Singh 
(3349274); Sep Moha^^ Singh 
(3356878); Sep Gurmej Singh 
(3348138); Nk Mukhtiar Singh 
(3343826); Sep Sucha Singh 
(3349293); Sep Karam Singh 
(3350.-8,-.); L/Nk Labh Singh 
(3348962); Sep Randhir Singh 
(3349962); Hav Sher Singh 
(3342287); Sep ; Mahal Singh 
(3351442); Nk 'Dalip Singh 
(3341792); Sep Amnk Singh 
(3350391); Sep Sher Singh 
(33523.-)H); Sep Sardara Singh 
r33'->4ri09); Sep Dilbagh Singh 
(3349264); Nk Partap Singh 
(3344704); Sep Puran Singh 
(3351278); CHM Gurdev Singh 
(3338094) Hav Ishar Singh 
(39^1958); Hav Gurdial Singh 
(315454 8); c Hav Shankar Singh 
(8342466);L/.NkDharainpaI Singh 
(3346846); Nk Gureharan Siiy|h 


(33437(.6); Sep Kaginder Singh 
(3350124); , Sep Sowarn Singh 
(3350450); Sep Joginder Singh 
(3354529); Hav •> Jagit Singh 
(3342502); Nk Amrik Singh 
(3343048); Sep Santokh Singh 
(385^)477); Hav Vir Singh 
(3339386); L/Nk Baldev Singh 
(3343679); Sep Kulwant Singh 
(3349903); Sep Gurbaksh Singh 
(335)0476); Sep Gurdit Singh 
(3533781); Hav Gurdev Singh 
(3337763); Sep Pritam Singh 
(3350243); Sep Bhajan Singh 
(3353761). 

Sikh Light Infantry — Hav 
Mukhtiar Singh (4433324); Sep 
Kartar Singh (1441346); Sep 
Gahal Singh (4440041); Sep 
Chamkar Singh (4439432); L/Nk 
Ajaib Singh (44369.19); L/Hav 
Gurman Singh (4435839); Sep 
Sarwan Singh (4441446); Swpr 
Shangara Singh (443K264); Hav 
Joginder Singh (4434843); L/Nk 
Ram Singh (4437671); Nk 
Bahadur Singh (4429615). Nk 
Gurdev Singh (4437366); Nk 
Raunak Singh (1511723); Nk 
Harchand Singh (4436478); L/Nk 
Mohender Singh (4437*148); L/Nk 
Kuldip^ Singh (4440792); L/Nk 
Daulat*' Singh (4440868); L/Nk 
Baikal* Singh (4437014); Sep 
Piara Singh (4442557); Sep Hansa 
Singh (444036^); Sep *Gth'charan 





Singh (4443826); Sep Sarban 
Sin^ (4443927); Sep Bhan Singh 
(4441707); Sep* Shiv. Singh 
(4438626); Sep Jagir* SingH 
(4443696); Sep Som Singh 
(4441363); Sep Hari Singh 
(4441918); Sep Bhajan Singh 
(4443679); Sep Gurdev Singh 
(4441386); Sep Gurdev Singh 
(4441402); Sep Dara Singh 
(4440894); Sep Kamail Singh 
(4439979); Sep Amar Singh 
(4441323); Sep Nachhattar Singh 
(4442236); Sep Darshan Singh 
(4441961); Sep Lachhman Singh 
(4441329); Nk Harnek Singh 
(4436625); Sep Lachhman Singh 
(4442926); Sep Pritam Singh 
(4441966); Sep Hari Singh 
(4439316); Sep Surjit Singh 
(4440267); Sep Sucha Singh 
(4441469); Sep Gulzar Singh 
(4443799); Sep Major Singh 
(4441228); Sep Mohinder 
Singh (4441404) ; Nk Sadhu 
Singh (4436316) ; Nk 
Pakkar Singh (442354) ; L/Nk 
Jawala Singh (4437916) ; L/Nk 
Bahadur Singh (4438186) ; L/Nk 
Joginder Singh (4430324) ; L/Nk 
Bhagat Singh (4440783) ; L/Nk 
Bahadur ^ingh (444045U) ; L/Nk 
Ghanui Singh (4436476)^; L/Nk 
Gurdev Singh (4411106) ; L/Nk 
Bahadur Singh (4441 194f; L/Nk 
Harbans Singh (4441706) ; L/Nk 
Ratan^Siogh <4^41161) ; L/Nk 


Shingara Singh (4441970) ; L/Nk 
Hardev Singh (4441220) ; L/(lk 
Gumam Singh (4441644) ; L/Xk 
Karam Singh (^1339)*; t/Nk 
Bant 9in.gh ’ ' (Wl 187) ; L/Nk 
Balwant' Singh *(4441132) ; Sep 
Bagh Singh ‘ (4441210) Sep 
Mohinder Singh (4441189) ; Sep 
Gurmel Singh (4441312); ^p 
Gurdial Singh (4441868) ; Sep 
Nathu Singh (4443§01) ; Sep 
Gurmel Singh (4443067) ; Sep^. 
Moti Singh (4443803) ; Sep* 
Mohinder Singh (4440509) ; Sep 
Ajaib Singh (4440996) ; Sep 
Sohan , Singh (4440764) ; Sep 
Chhota Singh (4441440) ; Sep 

Atma Singh (4 141460) ♦ Sep 
Mukhtiar Singh (4441668) ; Sep 
Harjinder Singh (4441286) ; Sep 
Kartar Singh (4441702) ; Sep 

Karnal Singh (4443989) ; • Sep 

Gurdit Singh (4443662) ; Sep 

Bant Singhb *(4441471); Sep 
Harnek Singh (4441302) ; Sep 
Jogindtfr Singh (4441903) ; Sep 
Lakha Singh (4441214) ; Sep 

Darshan Singh (4443362) ; Sep 
Sangara Singh (4443242) ; Sep 
Babu Singh (4443061) ; Sep 
Kashmir Singh (4442356) ; Sep 
Swpr Parkash (4442089); Sep Teja 
Singh (4442833) ; Sep Mohinder 
Singh (4442846) ; Nk Piara Singh 
(4434707) ; <Nk Ourbax Sin{(h 
(4436998); Nk Malkit Singh 
(f487477) ; •L/Nk Sadhu Siogh 
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<4439074); L/Nk Arjan Singh 
<44*40924) ; Sep Jit Singh 
<4443830) ; Sep Gurcharan Singh 
<4443051) ; Sep Jagir Singh 
<4442819); Sep Kashmir Singh 
<4441127) ; Sep r Gurdev Singh 
<4442382) ; 'Sep 6hajan Singh 
<4441289) ; Sep Mohinder Singh 
<444377/) ; Sep Kara Singh 
<4443353) ; Sep Kulwinder Singh 
<4441415) Sep Jagg Singh 
(4443952);' Sep Teja Singh 
'<4443674); Sep Labh Singh 
<4443807) ; Sep Mukhtiar Singh 
<4441234) ; Sep Jaswant Singh 
(4443781) ; Sep Darshan« Singh 
<4440762) ; Sep Mohinder Singh 
<4443433) ; Sep Gurratan Singh 
(4441894) ; Sep Karan Singh 
<4441988); Sep Makhan Singh 
<4441896) ; Sep Lakhbir Singh 
(4440801); L/Nk Mukhtiar Singh 
(4437452); L/Nk Gurdev Singh 
<4436900); Sep Nacbhattar Singh 
<4440988); Sep 'Tek Singh 
<4441867) ; Sep Piyara Singh 
<4440352) ; Sep Bhag Singh 
<4442098) ; Sep Gurmit Singh 
(4443328) ; Hav. Nishakar Singh 
<4433955); L/Nk Karnail Singh 
<4441278) ; Sep Sher Singh 
<4438918) ; Hav.' Mohinder Singh 
<4433873) ; L/Nk Joginder Singh 
<931^94) ; L/Nk Mukand Singh 
<1611727) ; •Sep Oilidar Singh 
<4443076); Sep Ram Singh 
44441447) ; Sep Haqiqat Shifh 


(444334!i) ; Sep' Balbir Singh 
(4442383) ; Sep Gurbax Singh 
(4441342); Sep 'Ram Sarup Singh 
(4441279) ; Sep Mohinder Singh. 
(4441584)'. , 

Garhwal Rifles : Rfn Hukam 
Singh Butola (4040440); Rfn 
.Ranbir Singh (4040724). 

Kumaon: Sep Tara Chand 

Singh (4152415); Sep Ram Singh 
(4152298); Sep Trilok Singh 
(4152594); Sep Mohaveer Singfi 
(4146166); L/Nk Govind Singh 
(414.5589); Sep Jai Singh 

(4149446); Sep Bir Singh 

(4148638); Sep Rajpal Singh 
(4154782); L/Nk Chanderpal 

Singh (4 1461 7.5); Sep Bane Singh 
(4146158); L/Nk Bache Singh 
(4146710); Sep Hoshiar Singh 
(4152401); Sep A.N. Singh 
(41.53414); Sep Nain Singh 
(4149107); Sep Prem Singh 
(4152420); Sep Mohan Singh 
(4150818); Sep Tirlok Singh 
(4151540); Sep Gopal Singh 
(4153833); Nk Lachhman Singh 
(4141292); Sep Diwan Singh 
(4140697); Sep Gopal Singh 
(4149549); Sep Jagat Singh 
(4152285); Sep Lachhman Singh 
(414813^); Sep H^rak Sin|(!i 
(4153682); Sep Shamsher Singh 
(415331b); L/Nk Khaniya Singh 
(4143891); Sep Mahabir Singh 
(4144706); Sep ^ Sureatf llhhadiir 
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Siogh (41474W); L/Nll Mohan 

Singh (4142818). 

1 

Bihar : Sep Ram Dhar Misfa 
(4241151). 

Mahat : Sep Pandurang 
Gamre (4537413); and Hav 
Santokh Singh (9310888). 

Gorkha : Rfn Barman Bura 
(6441250); Rfn. Deo Singh Thapa 
(6430989); L/Nk Ram Parsad 
Chhetri (64361.)9); Rfn Kharka 
Bahadur Thapa (5441 2('2); Rfn 
Shree Bahadur Gurung (5440656); 
Rfn Mom Bahadur Thapa 
(6441140); Rfn Risam Bahadur 
Pun (6436770); L/Nk Bom 
Bahadur Thapa (5136012); Rfn 
Dil Bahadur Thapa (5487359); 
Rfn Deo Bahadur Pun (5441180); 
Rfn Sham Bahadur Thapa 
(5438146); Rfn Lai Bahadur Pun 
(6438820); Rfn Nanda Bahadur 
Newar (5441457); Rfn Jai 
Bahadur Gurung (6441165); Rfn 
Dan Bahadur Thapa (5441215); 
Rfn Kesh Bahadur Gurung 
(6441254); Rfn Durga Bahadur 
Thapa (5238540); Rfn Ram 
Bahadur Khatri (5238-156); Rfn 
Kishan JBahadur (5836406); Rfn 
^ej Bahadi^ (5836681);^fn Ram 
Bahadur (6836612); Rfn Parkash 
Bahadur (6838644); Rfft Harka 
Bahadur Gurung (5438006); Rfn 
Partii&ir Thdpi^ (6036663);*Rfn 


Kindra Bahadur (68374^7); Rfn 
Him Bahadur Gurung (6330^27); 
Rfn Ek Bahadur Thapa (643^) 
Rfn Mohan Singh Kfianflka 
(6738832); Rfn Durga. Bahadur^ 
Thapa '(6742729); L/Nk Dhan 
Bahadur Gurung (673867^); Rfn 
* Jit Bahadur Gurung (6738348); 
Rfn Jag* Bahadur • T^apa 
(6738644); Rfn Tika Ram Thapa 
(6739200); Rfn N^n Tamang 
Bahadur (6741649); Rfn Dhan 
Bahadur Thapa (5742669); Hav. , 
Indra Singh Thapa (5832880); 
Hav. Til Bahadur Khatri 
(5828g30); Nk Chet Bahadur 
Bist (5830413); Nk* Dal Bahadur 
Singh (5833134); L/Nk»Prem B. ' 
Karki (5833170); L/Nk Rattana 
Bahadur Khatri (5833483); L/Nk 
Ram Bahadur Karki (6833609); 
L/Nk Kharka Bahadui* Sahi 
(5833627); L/Nk Gagan Bahadur 
Uchai (58^644); L/Nk Hira 
Bahadur Kiiatri (.5833750); L/Nk 
Jai Bdhadur Mall (5833799); Rfn 
Janak Bahadur Thapa (6833814); 
Rfn Khamba Bahadur Mall 
(5835449); Rfn Churna Bahadur 
Chhetri (6837635); Rfn Chet 
Bahadur Thapa (5834150); Rfn 
Hum Bahadur Adhikari 
(5834299); Rfn Ram Kishofe 
Thapa (6835406); Rfn E^aram 
Bahadur Chhettri (6834409); Rfti 
Padam Bahadur Khatri (6834867) 
Kfh Indnr Bahadur ■ CSihietri 
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*ACTIVITIES OF THE R^D CROSS 


. The Red Cross was born 

V 

primaAly to help the victims of 
'war. During the present emer* 
gency consequent on the India- 
Pakistnn conflict, the National 
Red Cross Society of India has 
organisetj the traditional war- 
time* services of the Red Cross 
in this country. 

During the recent War ^ 
An armed conflict on the 
Indo- Pakistan border which 
began in August, 196.') developed 
into a state of war between the 
two countries on the 1st Septem* 

{Continued) 

(5835119); R^n Bhabindra Baha* 
dur Sahi (.'i83.'>387); Rfn Mina 
Bahadur Chhetri (583.571(1); Rfn 
Ycm Bahadur Mall (.58.3.57.51); 
Rfn Tek Bahadur ^aki (.583.')8.56); 
Rfn Dal Bahadur Chhetri 
(6836009); Rfn Hira Bahadur 
Mall (.5836034); Rfn Lok Baha- 
dur Chhetri (.59363.50); Rfn Sher 
Bahadur Chhetri (.58364.58); Rfn 
Indra Bahadur Chhetri (.5836 18.3); 
Rfn Nil Bahadur Chhetri 
(.5836639); Rfn Kul Bahadur 
Chhetry (58366.50); Rfn Bopal 
Chhetri (.5836770); Rfn Deo 
Bahahur Chl^etri (5836869); Rfn 
Kes Bahadur Chhe^ (6838862); 


ber, and heavy fighting along a 
1300-mile border continued 
unabated for more than three 
weeks. To meet the exigencies 
of a gigantic war-time relief 
work, the Indian Red Cross 
Society acted with great swiftness. 
Within two days from the with* 
drawal of the civilian population 
from the border areas in Jammu 
as a result of the Pakistani Army’a 
attack in that region with tanks, 
the Indian Red Cross Society 
despatched its first relief consign- 
ment of materials worth over Rs. 


Rfn Man Bahadur Chhetri 
(5836916); Rfn. Lai Bahadur 
Chhetri (5837706); Rfn Diirga 
Bahadur Chhetri (.5837931); Rfn 
Deo Bahadur Chhetri (.5837967); 
Rfn Tulsi Bahadur Chhetri 
(.5838116); Rfn Dilly Raman 
Thakur (.58.380,50); Rfn Khim 
Bahadar Chhetri (.5838091); Rfn 
Bhim Bahadur Chhetri (<5838252) 
Rfn Ganga Bahadur Chhetri 
(.5838292); Rfn Jainarayan 
Chhetri (.5838.583); Rfn Santa 
Bahadur Chhetri (68.38622); Rfn, 
Ram Parsad Gurung' (5440968); 
andRfnDika Bahadur GurunR 
(6741794). 


•ByCourUfjf: Indian Usd Cross Scftiety, HQn, NewDefil-f* 
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30,000 in niid of these ivacuees. 
In the next few days its organisa- 
tion was fully geared up .to launc^i 
four-point programme during the 
period of emergency.. A broadcast 
appeal by its Chairman, Dr. 
Sushila Nayar called for help in 
supplying articles of comforts to 
sick and wounded Jawans, 
donation of blood for their treat- 
ment, gift of relief goods for 
civilian evacuees and training in 
First Aid and Home Nursing. 

The response from the people 
all over the country was spon- 
taneous. Gift of articles both 
for hospitalised Jawans and 
civilians in distress poured in at 
the Headquarters of the Indian 
Red Cross Society to be sorted 
out and packed by voluntary 
workers hundreds of whom 
offered their services during the 
emergency. Ladies* work 
parties started preparing garments 
for supply to military hospitals 
as well as to the camps sheltering 
the civilian evacuees. For the 
civilian evacuees from the border 
areas in Jammu & Kashmir, 
Punjab* and Rajasthan we have 
'sent so fqf lU consignments of 
Klief goods including blankets, 
clothing, milk«/c. of a rotal value 
of 1,30,000. The Red Qoss 
Headqiitrtenf qjio sent to Ifhitse 


places more than 80,000 ^sed 
garments received from donors 
in different parts of the. country. 
Various articles of comfort 
sent in^ift parcels to hospitalisedT 
Jawans,* and .tlfos; in the military 
hospitals in the /orwar^ areas 
* received, in addition. Red Cross 
Diwali giff parcels cnntagiing 
woollen scarves, gloves etc. The 
Red Cross Blood Bank in Delhi 
worked without Respite collecting 
blood from a large number ot 
voluntary donors. During the 
fifteen days from the 8th to the 
23rd September the^Bank collected 
blood from 1,755 donors, and 
handed over 1,368 bbttles of 
blood to the Directorate-General 
of Armed Forces Medical Sler- 
vices for the treatment of sick 
and wounded Jawans. In* Delhi 
training in First Aid was being 
given during tHis period to about 
2,100 persons at 103 training 
centres. Lessons in Home 
Nursing were also being given at 
20 Red Cross training centres in 
Delhi. 

During the Chinese Invasion 
Three years ago, in Septembw, 
1962 the need for war-Ume 
services of the Red Cross in ofit 
own country arose, for the dtst; 
time when* fightipg* broke otrti 9 ii) 
our bofder with <fhina. Pip i|( ^. 
•applying* a large; 
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amenity articles which included 
thousands of knitted • woollen 
garlnents> for the sick and 
^wounded Jawans/ relief supplies 
were seift in aid of civilians 
evacui(|ed fcom . the forward 
areas along the frontier. A large 
number of persons were trained 
in First Aid and Home Nursing 
for assistance in emergencies and 
thousands of voluntary blood 
donors were recruited for tHe 
' Red Cross Blood Bank in Delhi. 
Our Society took over from the 
Chinese Red Cross 716 sick and 
wounded Indian prisonefs of 
war and sent ?,000 food parcels 
and 2,000 gift parcels with 
clothing for Indian POWs who 
stQl remained in Chinese hands. 
Later, in March, 1963 when 

t 

China wanted to send back to 
India all the other prisoners of 
war held by them Uirough the 
Red Cross, the Indian Red Cross 
Society sent 12 Red Cross parties 
on different occasions and at 
different places to repatriate a 
total of 3,211 Jawans besides 
dead bodies and ashes of 26 
others. In conformity with its 
international obligations the 
Society also rendered its service 
ihi distiribotmg gift parcels from 
tlw Chinese R^ Cross to Chinese 
cfvtertis in fndih interned in the 
dttnp at Dcoli in Rajasthan. '' 


A <Cantury of Sarvica 

The Red Cross has during 
the last one hundred years of 
its existence evolved an elaborate 
peace-time work for the promo- 
tion of health, prevention of 
disease and mitigation of suffer- 
ing' In India, relief work in 
disasters has undoubtedly remain- 
ed its mo&t important task. 
Since its inception in 1920 the 
Society has had to shoulder the 
burden on many occasions to 
relieve suffering caused by floods, 
famines, earthquakes and various 
man-made civil disturbances. 
It stands to the credit of our 
Society that during these trying 
times, despite limitations in funds 
and personnel it has been able 
to mobilise all its resources 
swiftly for giving succour to the 
suffering people. On every such 
occasion large quantities of food, 
clothing, milk, vitamins, medi- 
cines etc. have always been 
rushed to thg affected areas and 
distributed through relief centres, 
hospitals etc. 

Last year in addition to the 
floods came a tragedy of great 
magnitude when a mass' exodus 
of people belonging to the 
minority , communities in East 
Pakistan began on account of 
widespread disturbances ir that 
country. By the^eiid of fha ytif » 



More than one million people had 
crossed out the border into adja- 
cent areas in India in conditioa 
of utter destitution. After visits 
by our Chairman to the refugee 
transit camps in Madhya Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Tripura and Assam, 
our Society felt greatly the urgent 
need for special medical care of 
the children of the refugees who 
had suffered the greatest ordeal 
due to the migration. The 
Headquarters of the Indian Red 
Cross Society deputed for this 
work two of its officers who 
organised a children’s hospital 
and a few maternity and child 
welfare centres as well as milk 
distribution centres at some of 
these camps. Besides, our 
Headquarters despatched large 
quantities of relief goods for 
distribution at the various transit 
camps. 

Service to Sufferers 

Besides giving relief in disas- 
ters the Society provides assis- 
tance throughout the year to 
about 300 hospitals, dispensaries, 
maternity and child welfare 
centres, schools, orphanages and 
other sodal welfare institutions 
in the county. In the ifield of 
materhity and child w^fare it 
has done pioneering work in 
promoting these services as well 
«s iS'SttaMiiatifig interest in these* 


in many' parts of the country. 
With government aid it has been 
organising these, services durihg* 
the last few years in the back- , 
ward areas* of Tehri Gafhwai ‘in 
the Himalayan regions. , The 
Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau of the Society also assists 
in the training of health *perscn- 
nel for these services and gives 
financial aid to schemes for 
estdblishing model eentres. 

Care of the Armed Forces 

The care of the sick and 
wounded of the armed forces 
constitiftes one of 4he primary 
obligations of the Society. ^ These 
services include the maintenance 
of an up-to-date Home and Hos- 
pital at Bangalore for perma- 
nently disabled ex-servicemen. 
The Hospital Services Section of 
the Society al^ organises diver- 
sional therapyTin military hospi- 
tals as well as the supply and 
distribution of books, newspapers, 
magazines and other amenity 
goods to the patients through 
Red Cross Lady Welfare Officers 
attached to these hospitals. 

Other Services 
• 

It will be appropriate and 
necessary to make a special 
mention of the work of the Su 
John Ambulance *Assoekrtiod 
whichr acts th6 And^anfuitr 
Wing of the^ksdOdsik ftHfea aoi' 
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far^ trained two million men and 
women in l^irst Aid, HomeiNun* 
ing and, allied subjects. Members 
of the St. John. Ambulance 
Brigade which is the • uniformed 
body^of trainees In, First Aid, etc. 
render service to people by giving 
£rst aid at large congregations 
during * fairs, festivals, meetings 
■and sports. They also give 
vaccinationa and inoculations 
,1o a large numjber of people every 
year against various diseases. 

But the still more important 
activity of the Red Cross', in our 
country for the prevention of 
■disease* is, perhaps, its effort for 
health education of the masses. 
To this end, it prepares a large 
variety of publicity literature 
postirrs, magic lantern slides, 
films and other visual aids on the 

r 

causation and ' prevention of 
diseases, rules of good health 
and clean habits, and distributes 
these through the medium of a 
large number of welfare institu- 
tions, municipalities, public health 
bodies, schools and industrial 
concerns. 

In its efforts to lay the foun- 
dation of the Red Cross deeper 
•among the populatida and thus 
CDsure its diveme ’bumaBitaruin 
aervkcs to tbeftitiiw't^qeiiatmifi, 


the In^an Red Cross Society 
pays great attention to its Junior 
Bed Cress movement. Its Junior 
organisation comjwsed « of over 
four million boys and girls trains 
its memb«^s to the- three-fold 
i^eal of Health, Service and 
Irfternational Friendship. 

To these principal activities 
of the Society are added a num- 
ber of services of lesser magnitude 
like supply of artificial limbs, 
giving milk feeds to school child- 
ren, family planning and the 
Society’s work for the develop- 
ment of Nursing Services. 

Organised on a decentralised 
basis in State and District Bran- 
ches, the Indian Red Cross has 
a net work of 483 Branches 
spread all over the country, all 
of them carrying on various 
humanitarian services in their 
respective areas under the over- 
all guidance of the Society’s Head- 
quarters. ,Worthy of special 
mention among the services which 
many of these Branches have 
recently taken up are Family 
Planning and assistance to Blood 
Transfusion Work * mainly 
through<recruitment >of Voluntary 
Blood Ponors. 

With an dfperianee of fofdy* 
five years of fprVioe 'behiiid it 
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under diverge circumstances in 
time of war and peace, the Indian 
Red Cfoss Society today occu- 
pies a very important place in 
the World Red Cross family. 
What is still more gratifying is 
the fact that in our own country 


it is regarded as the premier 
voluntary welfare organisation, 
and a brue measure of the extent 
to which its services are apprecia- 
ted by the people is the generous 
help with which tiiey always 

sustain its humanitarianMctivities. 
• 





TWENTY-ONE 


HONORARY CONNISSiONS 


FOR ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


Republic Pay Awards 

ARMY 

« 

On the occasion of the Republic 
Day 1966, the Government of 
India have granted honorary 
cemmissiot^s to selectoct Junior 
Commissioned Officers on the 
ActivB List and honorary ranks 
to Junior Commissioned Officers 
and Non-Commissioned Officers 
on retirement, in recognition of 
th6ir exceptionally distinguished 
and loyal services. 

On Active List 
Honorary Captains : — 228 1 9-JC 
Ris Maj &. Hony Lt Nathu Singh, 
2 Lancers; JC-362 Ris & Hony Lt 
Aflatoon Singh, 1 Horse; 3008- 
JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt Chanchel 
Singh, Regiment of Artillery; 
31849-JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Dal Chand, Regiment of 
Artillery; JC-9 Sub Maj & Hony 
LT Karan Singh, Regiment of 
Aitillery;*^ JC-2130 Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt Glnga llam. Regiment 
of Artillery; 42332 JC Sub Mttj & 


Hony Lt Annamalai, Madras 
Engineer Group; JC-879 Sub May 
& Hony Lt R. Perumal, Madras 
Engineer Group; 46413-JC Sub- 
Maj and Hony Lt Puran Singh, 
Bengal Engineer Group; 61941« 
JC Sub Maj Clk and Hony Lt 
Trilochan Joshi, Bengal Engineer 
Group; JC-13853 Sub Maj and 
Hony Lt Awtar Singh, Bombay 
Engineer Group; 60017-JC Sub 
Maj and Hony Lt Devaraj, 
IDSM, Corps of Signals; 30649* 
JC Sub Maj and Hony Lt P. 
Rama Rao, Corps of Signals; 
22904-JC Sub Maj and Hony Lt 
T. Madhava Menon, Corps of 
Signals; 28426*JC Sub Maj and 
Hony Lt Beant Singh, Corps of 
Signals; 17646-JC Sub Maj and 
Hony Lt Gandharav Singh, 
Corps of Signals; 26132- JC Sub 
Maj and Hony Lt M. A. 
AnthoHiy, Corpse of Signals; 
3082^- JC Sub Maj and Hony Lt 
P. C. Kunjiraman Nayar, Corps 
of Signals; 332Tl-JCv Sub and 
Hony Lt V. S- iRamasami, Cbrps 
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of Signals; 24273>JC Sub blaj and 
Hony Lt Chuna Rajn, ‘Brigade of 
Guards; 47729’JC Sub Maj and . 
Hony Lt.Garib* Singh,^ Punjab 
Regiment; JC>1220 Sub<and Hony 
Lt Balwant Singh, Vr C, Punjab 
Regiment; 23123-JC Sub Maj and 
Hony Lt Tirumagalath Gopalan, 
Madras Regiment; 2593 1 -JC Sub 
Maj and Hony Lt R. 
Balakrishna Naidu, Madras 
Regiment; 22062- JC Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt Dip Chand, The 
Grenadiers; 59317-JC Sub Maj 
Clk & Hony Lt Tara Chand, 
Maratha Light Infantry; JC-49279 
Sub & Hony Lt Lahna Singh, 
Rajput Regiment; 1844-JC Sub 
A Hony Lt Khacheru, Rajput 
Regiment; 34837-JC Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt Kehri Singh, Jat 
Regiment; 45715- JC Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt Karam Singh, Sikh 
Regiment; JC-2181 Sub A Hony 
Lt Mohan Singh, Dogra 
Regiment; JC-4616 Sub & Hony 
Lt Mehar Singh^ Dogra 
Regiment; JC 30078 Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt Shridhar Singh Bisht, 
Garhwal Rifles; JC-2375 Sub Maj 
A Hony Lt Chandan Singh, 
Kumaon Regiment; 19726JC Sub 
MSj A Hony Binanda Kumar 
Rava, Assam Regiment; ^103- 
JC Sub Maj A Hony Lt Ram 
Ekbal C^a, Biiiar Regiment; 
35868-JC Sub MSj |nd Hony Lt 


Gaje Ghale, VC, 5 Gorkba 
Rifles; 13343-JC Sub Maj Clk (S)^ 
A Hony Lt Bijai . Singh Raival, 
Army Service. Corps (Supply); 
12057-JC*Sub Maj & Hony U 
Dhan Raj Sharma, Arjny Service 
Corps (Supply); 37030-JC Sub 
Maj Clk GD A Hony Lt Shankar 
Lai, Army* Service Corps 
(Supply); 42618- JC Sub Maj Clk 
GD (SD) A Hony Lt Kartar 
Sin^ Bhasin, Army Service < 
Corps (Supply); 16184-JC Sub 
Maj A Hony Lt Tek Chand, MC, 
Army Service Corps (Mechanical 
Transport); 16178-JC €ub Maj A 
Hony Lt Badan Singh, ^rmy 
Service Corps (Mechanical 
Transport); 2416 SuB Maj A 
Hony Lt Sandhu, Sant Singh, 
Army Medical Corps; 30900JC 
Sub Maj AA & Hony Lt 
Naranjan Singly Army Medical 
Corps; 49800- JC Sub Clk (GD) 

A Hony Lt Keshav Datt Baurai, 
Army Medical Corps; 32147-JC 
Sub Maj A Hony Lt Kali 
Prasanna Bose, Army Ordnance 
Corps; 31948-JC Sub Maj &• 
Hony Lt Richpal Ram, Corps of 
E. M. E; 51 "''9-JC Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt Satya Dev Chibber, 
Corps of E. M. E.; 50990-jC Sub 
Maj A Hoi^ Lt GurbacMn 
Singh, Corps ofE. M.^; 47687- 
JC Sub Maj A ftony *Lt Poona 
Sin^, Corps of E. M. B; 284(tto 
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JC Sub Maj &. Hony Lt Kartar 
Singh, Army Education Corps; 
' ^3689-'JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Bhagat Singh, Army ^Education 
Corps; 28320>JC Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt. Teg 'Chand, Army 
Education Corps; 23632-JC Sub 
Maj & Hony Lt Sohan Lai, Army 
Education Corps. 

Total— ;>6. 

Honorary Lieutenants: — StfAw- 
JC Ris Maj Karnail Singh, 
Armoured Corps; 583a4-JC Ris 
Dalip Singh, 7 Cavalry; 21741- 
JC Ris Maj Natthoo *jingh, 1 
Horsej JC-488 Ris Bhanwar 
Singh, 17 Horse: 33670-JC Ris 
Maj Jagiihlar Singh, 9 Horse; 
24122-JC Ris Maj Chhotu Ram, 
Central India Horse; 23l0t-JC 
Ris Maj Surat Singh, Central India 
Horse; 24549-JC Ris Maj Babu 
Singh, 20 Lancers* 24.784-JC Sub 
Maj K. Madhavan Nair, Regi- 
ment of Artillery; JC-50 Sub Maj 
Nanu Singh, Regiment of 
Artillery; 18108-JC Sub Maj 
Sialu Singh, Regiment of Artillery; 
47677-JC Sub Maj Pritam 
Singh, Regiment of Artillery; 
40631*JC Sub Maj Madhavan 
Nambiar, Regiment of Artillery; 
28C89-JC Sub Maj A. K. 
Devayya, 'Regiment of Artillery; 
51-JC Sub Maj Narain Ram, 
MM, Regiment ‘ of Artihery; 


M)4141k: Sub Maj N. T. 
Velayudhan .Nair, Regiment of 
Artillery; JC-'>4 Sub Maj Janak 
Singh, .Regiment of* Artillery; 
30009-JC‘' Sub Maj Saudagar 
Singh, Regiment of Artillery; 
314.')9-JC Sub Maj Jagmal, Regi- 
ment of Artillery; JC-108 Sub Maj 
Clk Sheobaran Singh, Regiment 
of Artillery: 31460-JC Sub Omkar 
Singh, Regiment of Artillery; JC- 
136 Sub Subbannah, Regiment of 
Artillery; JC-207 Sub Clk Faqir 
Singh, Regiment of Artillery; 
4187.-5-JC Sub Maj Clk Shankar 
Singh, Regiment of Artillery; JC- 
161 Sub Clk Siri Ram Yadav, 
Regiment of Artillery; JC-869 Sub 
Maj Clk Danushkodi, Madras 
Engineer Group; 23639-JC Sub 
Maj Ramasami, Madras Engineer 
Group; 3071 1-JC Sub Maj Mansa 
Ram Dhayani, Bengal Engineer 
Group; 271()4-JC Sub Maj Guna 
Nand, Bengal Engineer Group; 
JC-640 Sub Piara Singh, MM, 
Bengal Engineer Group; JC-6."».'» 
Sub Banta Singh, Bengal Engineer 
Group; 61S74-JC Sub Maj Bal 
Karan Singh, Bengal Engineer 
Group: JC- 22 1 10 Sub Maj Baji 
Bhosle, Bombay Engineer Group; 
JC-47g77 Sub I Maj Diiikar 
Chorge, Bombay Engineer Group; 
JC-22147 Sub Maj Naranjan 
Singh, Bombay Engineer Group; 
J064972 ^ub I^aj K. P. 



Kunhiananda Kurup, Bombay 
Engineer Group; JC'?3349 Sub 
Maj Tcja Singh, Jiombay. Engi- 
neer Groyp; J0^31695 Sub Maj 
Pandurang Deshmukl^* Vr C, 
Bombay Engineer Group; JC- 
31708 Sub Maj Shivram Nangare, 
MC, Bombay Engineer Group; 
27992-JC Sub Maj Gawardhan 
Singh, Corps of Signals; 30134-JC 
Sub Maj Sant Ram, Corps of 
Signals; JC-336 Sub Shiv Lai 
Ram, Brigade of Guards; JC-7983 
Sub Maj Bari Singh, Parachute 
Regiment; 23610 Sub Maj 
Chiranji Lai, Parachute Regi- 
ment; 6082.‘>-JC Sub Maj Clk 
Amar Nath, Punjab Regiment; 
fi8648-JC Sub Clk Brahm Datt, 
Punjab Regiment; JC 1224 Sub 
Clk Hardial Singh, Punjab Regi- 
ment; JC-LSS.-* Sub Maj A. 
Oovinden Kutty Menon, Madras 
Regiment; 3J4r)4.JC Sub Maj N. 
S. Mohamed Abdul Kadar, 
Madras Regiment; 229ol-JC Sub 
Maj Mohammed Ibrahim, Vr. C. 
Madras Regiment; 26<f32-JC Sub 
Maj J. C. Rozaric, Madras Regi- 
ment; JC-I397 Sub P. J. Itty, 
Madras Regiment; JC-bVi > Sub 
Maj Sai)gram Singh, The 
Gsenadiers; 3J2ol-JC Su^ Maj 
Digh Ram, MC, The Grenadiers; 
JC-1649 Sub Khamnn SmgA, The 
Grenadiers; JC-4007 Sub 
Bhagwana Ram, ^The Grenadiers; 


JC-1648 Sub Maj Sadashivrao 
Sanap, Maratha Light Infantry; 
JC-1608 Siib Maj Dhaneshwajr« 
Bhamerkar, Maratha * Cight 
Infantry; X^.-1932 Sub Maj Bhag- 
want Salunke, Maratha Light In- 
fantry; JC-4i)9d Sub’Sakhdl-am 
Tambekar, lOM, Maratha Light 
Infantry; JC-17S7 Sub Varain 
Singh, Rajputana RiQes; JC-4799 
Sub Bhanwar Singh, Rajputana 
Riflos; JC-70b3 Sub Bhanwar 
Singh, Rajputana Ri&es; JC-7404 
Sub Narayan Singh, Rajputana 
Rifles; 23824- JC Sub Maj Kehar 
Singh, Rajput Regiment; JC- 
39176 Sub Maj Gulab Singh, 
Rajput Regiment; JC-1913* Sub 
Manohar Singh, Rajput Regi- 
ment; 1847-JC Sub Hukam Singh, 
Rajput Regiment; 1019-JC Sub 
Bachan Singh, Rajput Regiment; 
32()22-JC Sub Maj Tejpal Singh, 
Jat Regiment; l3).)62-JC Sub Maj 
Sarup Singh, Jat Regiment; JC- 
2007 Sub Maj Parbhu Ram, Jat 
Regimeift; 39766-JC Sub Clk 
Sohan Lai, Jat Regiment; JC- 
2000 Sub Hazari Lai, Jat Regi- 
ment; JC-6403 Sub Jagir Singh, 
Sikh Regiment; 50441-JC Sub 
Maj Banta Singh, Sikh Light 
Infantry; JC-2208 Sub Mfy 
Gorakh Singh, Dogra Regimgit; 
r>219r)-JC SuB Maj Oik Anant 
Ram, Dogra Regiment; JC-4827 
Sul| Ranjit Singh, Dogra Regi- 



Uns 

ibent; &0296-JC Sub Maj Chandgi 
Ram, Kumaon Regiment; 31066- 
JC Su[b Maj Lachham Singh, 
Kumaon Regiment; 10-2316 Sub 
Maj Partap Singh, Kunhaon Regi- 
ment; 612fl4jC Sub Maj 
Lachhman Singh, Kumaon Regi- 
ment; JC-2367 Sub Maj Clk Shiva 
PQisad'Acharya, Kumaon Regi- 
n ent; 10-4006 Sub Bishan Chand, 
Kumaon Regim ent; 44606- JO Sub 
Ma Cabinda Ohandra Raj- 
bongshi, Assam Regiment; 30796- 
JC Sub Maj Oik Horendra Kalita, 
Assam Regiment: 1 ‘1321 -JO Sub 
Maj Silas Barla, A Bihar 
Regiment: ii0934-JO Sub 

Oik. Bilim Singh, Bihar Regiment; 
4092 t-JO Sub Maj Tatya 
Waghmare, Mahar Regiment; 
2.‘)44-JO Sub Maj Shiv Bahadur 
Sin§h Khanka, 1 Gorkha Rifles; 
JO-6695 Sub Jitu Gurung, I 
Gorkha Rifles; JG-'8.'.93 Sub Shiam 
Bahadur Gurung; 1 Gorkha 
Rifles; 5691-JO Sub Amar Singh 
Thapa, 4 Gorkha Rifles; JG-2628 
Sub Laibhogta Gurung, 4 Gorkha 
Rifles; JO-6 ISO Dhan Bahadur 
Rana, 4 Gorkha Rifles; 
JG-2720 Sub Gore Thapa, 
H Gorkha Rifles; JC-6696 Sub 
Amar Bahadur Gurung, 8 Gorkha 
Rifes; 49449'JO Sub Maj man 
Bahadur Mali, 9 Gorkha Rifles; 
JC-2736 Sab Maj Jit Bahadur 
Chheitri, 9 Gorkha Rifles; 00- 


9778' Sub Maj Ram Singh, 
Ja mm u and Kashmir Rifles; JC- 
11003 Sub Maj Oik Ra^ubir 
Singh, Jammu' and Kashmir 
Rifles; 37049-JG Sub Maj Clk 
(GD) Karam Chand Sindhi, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
37039- JC Sub Maj Clk (GD) 
Kasturi Lall, Army Service Corps 
(Supply); 37040-JC Sub Maj Clk 
(GD) S. Sivaraman, Army 
Service Corps (Supply); 37045- JC 
Sub Maj ClK (GD) Jaswant Singh, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
370 »0-JC Sub Maj Clk (GD) Ram 
Lall Nayar, Army Service Corps 
(Supply); 42638-JC Sub Maj Clk 
(GD) (SD) Narain Dass Chugh, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
42626-JC Sub Maj Clk (GD) 
(SD) Chandragiri Shivaram, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
13967-JC Sub Maj Clk (S) Sulekh 
Chand Gupta, Army Service 
Corps (Supply); 33096-JC Sub 
Clk (S) Parmodh Singh, Army 
Service Corps (Supply); 370.>6-JC 
Sub Clk GD Samsher Bahadur, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
37086-JC Sub Clk GD Hem Raj, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
37Hto-JC Sub Cllfr GD V. 
Rama^jliandran, Army Service 
Corps (Supply); 37021-JC Sub 
Clk GD S. S. Ghosh, Army Ser- 
vice Corps (Supply); ^.16723-JC 
Sub Maj Y. ^njam'm Lazarus, 
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Army Service (^rps (Mec^iaiiical 
Transport); 21769-JC Ris Maj 
Mansa Ram, Arm^ ServiM Corps 
(Animal Transport); 34186-JC’ 
Sub Maj’ Clk GD Ralla Ram 
Sharma, Army Medical Corps; 
34298- JC Sub Maj SMT Jiwan 
Dass Narang, Army Medical 
Corps; 349'>4-JC Sub Maj AA 
Deb Singh, Army Medical Corps; 
34970 JC Sub Maj AA Natha 
Singh, Army Medical Corps; 
32707-JC Sub Maj AA Ganga 
Singh, Army Medical Corps; 
327I2-JC Sub Maj A A Ram 
Dhani Singh, Army Medical 
Corps; 32696-JC Sub Maj AA 
Shiv Ram Sharma, Army Medical 
Corps; 3ir)47-JC Sub Maj AA 
Magan Sarup, Army Medical 
Corps; .>24r)(i-JC Sub AA Mohindar 
Singh, Army Medical Corps; 
3r>03l-JC Sub Radiographer T. 
K. Kunhikrishna Poduval, Army 
Medical Corps: 4r>r»03.JC Sub 
Maj Mani Shah, Army Ordnance 
Corps; f>.V)rir).JC Sub Maj Tarlok 
Chand, Army OrdnSnce Corps; 
46703-JC Sub Maj Gurdial Singh 
Grewal, Army Ordnance Corps; 
32131-JC Sub Maj Manohar Lai 
Sachdeva,«Army Ordnance Corps; 
4967'>-JC Sub Maj Udaj Singh 
Negi, Army Ordnance Corps; 
3786fi-JC Sub Maj Bapu J^adam, 
Army Ordnance Corps; 
39874-J<5 Sub Maj Taru Singh, 


Army Ordnance Corps; 5{i696-JC 
Sub Maj Sikandar Lai, Anhy 
Ordnance ‘Corps; 33538-JC Sijjb 
Maj SH GD J. Ltiwrence* Army 
Ordnance Corps; 619r)3-JC Sub 
SH GD Rajind^vr Singh, Army 
Ordnance Corps; o4699-JC* Sob 
^ GD Mohammad Ishaq, Army 
Ordnance Corps; 47562-JC Sub 
Maj Sarjit Singh. Corps of E. 

E: .■*3784.JC Sub Maj P. 
Lakshmanan Pillay, Corps of E. 
M E; r>3700-JC S'ub Maj Hori 
Lai, Corps of E. M. E; 47598- JC 
Sub Maj Hakim Singh, Corps of 
E. M.^ E; JC-3392 Sub Maj 
Qadam Singh, Corps of E. M. E; 
16573-JC Sub Maj biarayan 
Madraskar, Corps M. E; 

31962-JC Sub Maj Awtar Singh, 
Corps of E. M. E; o5475-JC Sub 
Maj Man Singh, Corps of Bi M. 
E; 47624-JC Sub Maj Sewa Singh 
Jagirdar, Co^ps* of E. M. E; 
47592-JC Sub* Maj Nand Lai, 
Corps of E. M. E; 51.')2l-JC 
Sub Maj Hardial Singh Jalan, 
Corps of E. M. E; 53701-JC Sub 
Maj Kanti Pershad Gupta, Corps 
of F. M. E; .■>8608-JC Sub Maj 
Dalip Chand Gulati, Corps of 
E. M. E; 34u3-JC*Sub Maj Ram 
Lai, Corps of E. M. E; 5601 1-JC 
Sub Tikam Chand, Corps ^E. 
M. E; 32140-9C Ris Maj Chuni 
Lai ' Gulati,* Remount and 
Veterinary Cdrps; RVF-7013 Ris 
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Maj Jaswant^Siagh, Remount and 
Veterinary Corps; 28298* JC Sub 
Maj Mangat Ram, Army Educa* 
tlon Cotps; 28269-JC Sub Maj 
Gulzar Singh, Army Education 
Corps; 6I376*JC ^ub Prem Singh, 
Army Education Corps; 

JC Sub Bhupindar Singh, Army 
Educati 9 n Corps; .■i02()o-JC Sub 
Taflok Singh, Army Education 
Corps: <)0!)84-JC Sub Saidara 
Singh, Intelligence Corps; 

’ 64290- JC Sub, MaJSCll^ GD 
Bishan Dass Malhotra,' Corps of 
Military Police. 

Total— 16S. 

On Retirement 

Honorary^ Captains JC-1370 
Ris Maj & Hony Lt Bakhshis 
Singh, 4 Horse; 308,38- JC Sub & 
Hony Lt Kashmir Singh, Corps of 
Signals; 61394-JC Sub & Hony Lt 
Basant Ram, Vr^Ci Rajput Regi- 
ment; JC-i?3'l- Sub & Hony Lt 
Dalip Singh, Kumaon Regiment; 
36296.JC Sub Maj Clk (S) & 
Hony Lt A. S. Ananthaswaran, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
37027-JC Sub Maj Clk GD & 
Hony Lt Bhagwan Das 
Shikarpuri, Army Service Corps 
(Supply); r)19K9-JC Sub Maj and 
Ho^ Lt Bishan Dass, Army 
Medical Corps; 32724-JC Sub 
AA A HoRy Lt. Durga Dass, 
Army Medical Corps; .74947-|C 


Subeda^ A Hohy Lt Bhopal 
Singh Negi, Army Ordnance 
Corps; 6086K-JC Sub Maj A Hony 
Lt Dil Bahadur, Sinha, Army 
Educatioi> Corps; o8190-JC Sub* 
Maj & Hony Lt Gurbachan Singh, 
Army Education Corps; 68704* 
JC. Sub & Hony Lt Harnam 
Singh, Army Education [.Corps; 
5670:.-JC Sub & Hony Lt Kartar 
Singh, Army Education Corps. 

Honorary Lieutenants : — 18196- 
JC Sub Maj Kunwar Sing Rawat,. 
Corps of E M E. 

Honorary Subedar Majors 
JC-1267 Sub Kartar Singh. 
Punjab Regiment; JC-4763 Sub 
Kashmira Singh, Punjab Regi- 
ment: JC-I9T6 Sub Dalip Singh, 
Jat Regiment; JC-7201 Sub Dhan 
Singh, Kumaon Regiment; JC- 
6782 Sub Belam Singh Negi, 
Garhwal Rifles. JC-ifilu Sub 
Birman Pun, 4 Gorkha Rifles; JC- 
84!i3 Sub Danbahadur Rana, 6 
Gorkha Rifles; 32962-JC Sub Clk 
(S) Bechittar Singh, Army -Sei vice 
Corps (Supply); 1394 8- JC Sub 
Clk (S) Mange Ram Sharma, 
Army Service Corps (Supply); 
372(K).JC Sub Clk GD Kanwal 
Nam Kohli, Army Seiyice Corps 
(Supply); 372fK)-JC Sub IClk GD 
Sant Ram, Army Service Corps 
(Suppl»; 23184 JC SubjP-lD. K. 
PrakasaiRao,{ArmytServic e Corps 
(Mechanical Trauporl).^ 



Honorary Risaldars/Sul^dars : 
JC>29 Jem. M.C. Joyappa, Regi> 
ment of Artillery ; JC-21346 Jem 
Tilbir Thapa, IPSM, 5 Gorkha* 

Rifles ; J(i-23044 Jem Kula Nand 

0 

Bahuguna, Army Service Corps 
(Animal Transport). 

Total 2!». 

Honorary Jemadars : 1013312 
Ofr Risai Singh, 7 Cavalry ; 
1014489 Dfr. Kamal Deo, 2 
Lancers ; 1 013933 Ofr. Dharam 
Singh, 17 Horse ; 1014123 Dfr 
Pern Singh, 4 Horse ; 101.S21S 
Dfr Waman Rao Dahifale, 61 
Cavalry ; I01342I Dfr Siahan 
Singh, 63 Cavalry ; 1122180 Hav 
Zalam Singh, Regiment of Artil- 
lery ; 1122317 Hav Atmaram 
Chawan, Regiment of Artillery ; 
12(H»337 Hav Sampuran Singh, 
Regiment of Artillery ; 1 1 26373 
Hav Sher Singh, Regiment of 
Artillery ; 11237SO Hav Khalan- 
dar Ram, Regiment of Artillery ; 
1200206 Hav Darshan Singh, 
Regiment of Artillefy ; 1124162 
Hav Rajmal Ram, Regiment of 
Artillery; 11.»6183 Hav Amar 
Chand, Regiment of Artillery ; 
1127109 li^av K. Narayana Rao, 
Regiment of Artillery ; 903.3636 
Hav Lachhman Singh, ftegiment 
of Artillery; 1125561# Hav 
Mahadu Walung. Regiment of 
Artillerf; 41231^71 Hav Govindan 


Nair, Regiment of AiitiUery ; 
1123978 Hav Sheo Lai, Regi^ 
ment of Artillery ; 1123961 H^ 
Chiranji Lai, Regiment df Artil- 
lery; 11 2:^130 Hav Charan Singh, 
Regiment, of Arjillery ; Woooiff- 
Hav Harka Bahadu^ Rai, Regi* 
ment of Artillery ; 1129437 Hav 
Clk Bihari ,Lal, Reginynt of 
Artillery ; 1124766 Hav Chhan^k 
Ram, Regiment of Artillery ; 
11 •^616 Hav Chuni *Lal, Regi- 
ment of Artillery ; *1316202 Hav * 
Abdul Goffar Baig, Madras En- 
gineer Group ; 1316314 Hav 

Poonga^, Madras Engineer 
Group ; l'»0(>7 ^3 tlav Ganga 
Prasad Yadav, Bengal E«igineer 
Group; 1106210 l^v Kedat 
Tewari, Bengal Engineer Group ; 
.3436839 Hav Suklal Nepali, 
Bombay Engineer Grgup ; 
6251213 Hav Ram Niwas Singh, 
Corps of SiglJaU ; 6248660 Hav 
P. Kumaran* Nair, Corps of 
Signals: 13652630 Hav Cook 
Chet Ram, Brigade of Guards ; 
2436450 Hav Babu Singh, Punjab 
Regiment ; 2508778 Hav Rattan 
Singh, Punjab Regiment ; 
3031472 Hav Cook Jndar Singh, 
Punjab Regiment; 2510807 Hav 
Bakhshish Singh, Puqjab R^- 
ment ; 2508081 Hav Arjan Sin^ 
PunjabJRegknent ; :i431345*Hav 
Clk Fritam Singh, ^Punjab Regit 
i|ent ; 2744326 Hav Anthoney, 



Maratha Light Infantry ; 2744834 
H&v Clk Ramchandra Alve, 
^4a^atha Light Infantry; 2733936 
Hav • Sadashiv -Naik, Maratha 
Light Infantry ; o 27307 Ui 

Hav Laxman , Patkar, Mara- 
tha f Light ■ Infantry ; 
2^34 3 n 7 Hav Maruthiyodan 
Krishn^n Nambia,r, Madras 
Pfgiment : 2540008 Hav Clk P. 
Gangadharan Nair, Madras 
Regiment ;'2‘3 mi Hav Ratpa- 
'samy Gounddr, Madras Regi- 
ment ; 2r)3.Ml9 Hav Chenchal 
Kunmhambu, Madras Regiment ; 
2 .-i'‘<2s 7 Hav Raghavan. ;Madras 
Regiment : ;’'s:t7282 Hav Bhag 
Singh; Rajputana Rifles; 2S31741 
Hav Anwr Singh. Rajputana 
Rifles, 2't3110(> Hav Pritam 
Singh, Raj'put Regiment, 2936354 
Hav,Ranbir Singh, Rajput Regi- 
ment, 291 1900 Hav Pabu Singh, 
Rajput Regiment, ;:m :{1337 Hav 
Chandi, Rajput ' Regiment, 
2*.‘30777 Hav Phul Singh, Rajput 
Regiment. 3!36.>9.'. Hav Jugti 
Ram, Jat Regiment. 3136913 Hav 
Sis Ram, Jat Regiment, 3l36|s.'» 
Hciv Ramji Lai, Jat Regiment, 
3131 (Kil Hav Mir Singh, Jat 
Regiment; 86931 Sx Hav Cook 
Nasib Singh, Sikh Regiment, 
8ti9!H33 Hav Cook Mansa Ram, 
Sikh Regiment, 3347467 Hav 
Cook Puran Chand, Sikh Regi- 
ment, 3347218 Hev Gurdip] 


Singh,^ Sikh Regiment, 3328677 
Hav Dial Singh, Sikh Regiment, 
3347 .>82 Hav Sawan Singh, Sikh 
Regiment, 3931382 Hav Waryam 
Singh. Do^ra Regiment, 3932189 
Hav Uttam Chand, Dogra Regi- 
ment, 3930469 Hav Hukam 
Chand, Dogra Regiment, 
3938887 Hav Parmodh, Dogra 
Regiment, .3931724 Hav Sail 
Ram, Dogra Regiment, 393.>860 
Hav Sita Ram, Dogra Regiment, 
393.5970 Hav Hukmi, Dogra 
Regiment 3931, 736 Hav Jagat 
Ram, Dogra Regiment, 3937973 
Hav Sant Ram, Dogra Regiment, 
3937117 Hav Nandu, Dogra 
Regiment, 40:i:i4l 1 Hav Anand 
Singh Rawat, Garhwnl Rifles, 
114 >879 Hav Nam Singh, Kum- 
aon Regiment, 1138638 Hav 
Mohan Singh, Kumaon Regi- 
ment, 4133131 Hav Clk Karam 
Chand. Kumaon Regiment, 
29:197.79 Hav Dashrath Singh, 
Kumaon Regiment, H 31696 Hav 
Kishan Singh. Kumaon 
Regiment, 11314.71 Hav Maha- 
nand, Kumaon Regiment, 
4428S70 Hav Banta Singh, Sikh 
Light infantry, 14321 lo Hav 
Shankar Singh, Sikh Light In- 
fantry, Ii:i6:i64 Hav Nain Siiighr 
Mahar Regiment, 90I50I8 Huv 
Fauja Singh, Mahar Regiment, 
931<8)44 Hav Sohan Singh, 
Mahar Rcgiment|i 50.'1«2W Huv 



kulparaad Pun, 1 ^ Gorkha 
kifles, 6030251 Hav Khamba- 
singh Gurung, I* Gorkba Rifles, 
643223$ Hav* Ramnath Pun, 6 
Gorkha Rifles, oTSOQfS Hav Clk 
Mulrajsingh, s Gorkha Rifles, 
6831622 Hav Bahadur Lai 
Chhetri 0 Gorkha Rifles, 0400787 
Hav Khargabahadur Rai. 1 1 
Gorkha Rifles, 7130735 Hav Clk 
GD (SD) Pradyot Kumar 
Chatterjee, Army Service Corps 
(Supply), 0440101 Dfr Sadhu 
Singh, Array Service Corps (Ani- 
mal Transport). 0-440.140 Dfr 
Chandra Parsad Chamoli, Army 
Service Corps (Animal Trans- 
port), 0S41212 Hav SH GD 
Tara Chand, Army Ordnance 
Corps, 6862313 Hav SH GD 
Lalta Singh, Army Ordnance 
Corps, 6862270 Hav SH GD 
Bapu Bhosle, Army Ordnance 
Corps, 0858273 Hav SH GD 
Babu Lai, Army Ordnance Corps, 
0863387 Hav SH GDSher Singh, 
Arnly Ordnance Corps, 0863042 
Hav Clk GD P.fc. Raghavan, 
Army Ordnance Corps, 085S133 
Hav Clk GD Hans Raj, Army 
Ordnance Corps, 28047 Hav 
Mohinder Singh, Army Ordnance 
' Corps, 685^780 Hav Janard- 
hairun Nair, Army Ordnance 
Corps, 0858316 Hav t>vr S. V. 
Layak Ram, Army Ordnance 
Cori^, 51853#51 Hav SH GD 


Anirudh Prasad, Army •»>rdnance 
Corps, 7036992 Hav Haiara 
Singh, CSsrps of E.M.E., 7016^2 
Hav Ranjit Singh, Cotps of 
E,M.E.f .7014875 Hay Jamanr* 
Singh Latwar, Corps of E.M.E., 
0785062 HaV Dispenser* Ram 
’Rattan, Army Medical Corps, 
1015907 Hav Jai L^. Army 
Education Corps, 7701540 ^av 
Gordhan, Corps of Military 
Rolice, 7702005 Hav Darwan 
Singh Chaudharit Corps of Milit- 
ary Police, 7702281 Hav Himta 
Ram, Corps of Military Police, 
1994(J$o Hav Clk Sachindra Lai 
Chakraborty, Pioneer Corps, 
7993990 Hav G. Padmanabhan 
Nair, Pioneer Cofjjs, 3935909 
Hav GD Munshi, Pioneer Corps, 
4431585 Hav GD Sardara Singh, 
Pioneer Corps, 7992011 Hav Clk 
Sulekh Ram, Pioneer Corps, 
742S882 mv tDaulat Singh, In- 
telligence Corps, 7230843 Dfr 
Dresser Ram Sarup, Remount 
and rVeterinary Corps, 7230692 
Dfr Dresser Chander Singh, 
Remount and Veterinary Corps, 
9'» )0107 BHM Bhandari, Army 
Physical Training Corps, 5030608 
Hav Sherbahadur Limbu, Recrui- 
ting Organisation. 

Total 124 

• NAVY 

On the* occasion of the Re- 
^public Di^, 1966, the Govern- 
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ment of ^dia have granted hono- 
rary ranks of Sub-Lieutenants 
(Sj^ial Duties) on the Retired 
List Urthte foilouring six personnel 
^of the Indian Navy:' 

Ab/lul Rehnian Yusuf, Chief 
Mechanician (O.No. 3222),^ 
Muhammed Ishaq Umar Lam- 
bayf Chief Petty Officer (O. No. 
2965), Jack Veloz, Chief Petty 
Officer Cook* (S) (O. No. 2714), 
Shikh Daud Muhammed Hus- 
sain, Chief Petty Officer (O. No. 
3151), Roque Sylvester Pinto, 
Chief Ordnance Artificer (O.No. 
347t‘) and USman Muhammed, 
Chief Pc/,ty Officer (O No. ;114(»). 

FORCE 

On the occasion of Republic 
Day. *1905, the Government of 
India have granted honorary 
commissions to th6 under-mentio- 
ned Master Warrant Officers: 

Honorary Flight Lieutenant : 
10268 MWO (Hony. Fg. Offr.) 
S.N. Chopra, Fit. 1. 

Honorary Flying Officer on 
the Active List : • 39055 MWO 
K.V. Rao, Ed/Instr, 2157 MWO 
Jageram, M.T.D., 11181 MWO 
Rassia^i, D.N, Clk/Aocts, 10i:)l 
MWO SP.1. Samupl, Eq/Asst, 
10139 MWO Oanapathi, K. Ctk/, 


GD, 10^70 MWd Syd Albert 
Aumza, Fit. I, 11698 MWa 
Gopala Pillai, C& S.M.W. 10533 

MWO Dharmadhikari. S.D., 
W.O. M.I. . 

Honorary Flying Officer on 
Retirement : 129 MWO Darshan 
Singh W.O. M.I. 234 MWO D.N. 
Pakrasi, W.O.M.I. 11432 MWO- 
P.K Chandra, F.M.T. 
Independence Pay Awards 
ARMY 

The following Junior Commis- 
sioned Officers have been 
granted honorary commissions 
in the Army with effect from 
August 1<", 196"> : — 

Honorary Captains 

Armoured Corps : 24520-JC 
Ris Maj & Hony Lt Dalip Singh, 
Regiment of Artillery ; .■»:1209-JC 
Sub Maj & Hony Lt Bhupendar 
Nath, JC-50 Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Nanu Singh; 24'.84-JC Sub Maj 
&. Hony Lt K Madhavan Nair. 
JC-136 Sub &’ Hony Lt Subban- 
nah; Madras Engineer Group ; 
2201 l-JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Atchuthan, 23782- JC Sub Maj ft 
Hony Lt Ramasami, l^Ol-JC 
Sub Maj ft Hony Lt Rathnam, 
JC-869 Sub Maj Cllc Hony Lt 
Danushkddi; Bengal Engineer 
Group ; 2710.‘i-JC Sub Maj ft 
Hony Lt Jang Bahadur ^ingh,. 
( 



~Bomt>ay Engineer Grodp : JC- 
04972 Sub Maj ^ HonyLt KP 
Kunhiananda Kurup; Corps of 
Signals*: 31223*JC Sub Maj St 
Hony Lt Ananda Kurup; 33710- 
JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt CH 
Sriranga Nayakalu, 33744-JC 
Sub Maj &, Hony Lt HushAaki 
Ram; Brigade of Guards : 53291> 
JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt Chaman 
Lai, 47719- JC Sub Maj & Hony 
Lt Ami Singh, VrC, SgOOfl-JC 
Sub Maj & Hony Lt Rura Ram; 
Madras Regiment : 4481 3- JC 
Sub Maj Sl Hony Lt CM Thomas, 
MC; Maratha Light Infantry : 
JC-1099 Sub Maj &, Hony Lt 
Pandurang More, />69r)0-JC Sub 
Maj & Hony Lt Shankar Chalke; 
Rajputana Rifles : JC-17ftl Sub 
Maj & Hony Lt Bachan Singh, 
23514- JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Hari Singh, riSiSO-JC Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt Gajjai Singh; Rajput 
Regiment : 45380-JC Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt Raja Ram Singh; Jat 
Regfment : 49727-^C Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt Chhatar Singh, MC, 
MM; Sikh Regiment : 23587-JC 
Sub Maj & Hony Lt Gurdial 
Singh, 52100-JC Sub Maj & 
Hony *Lt Piara Singh; Dogra 
Regimeht '•flO*')41<JC Sgb Maj A 
Horiy Lt Lachhmaj^ Singh; 
Garhwal Rifles . JC-46972 Sub 
Maj /l Hony Lt Tara Singh 
Chauhan; Kuyiaon Regiment : 


30296-JC Sub Maj A 'Hony Lt 
Chandgt.Ram; Bihar Regiment : 
15321-JC Sub Maj A.^onyXt 
Silas Barla; J^nimu and Kashmir^ 
Rifles *. JC-10.)54 Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt l^rKhan Sing|i Sen; 
Gorkha Rifles : 55664-JC Sub 
Maj & Hony Lt Bahadur 
Gurung, 52382- JC Sifl> Maj A 
Hony Lt Harkabahadur Gurung, 
lOM, 39806-JC Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt Deob^hadur Thapa, 
24755- JC Sub Maj A Hony Lt * 
Parsadsing Limbu; Army Service 
Corps (Supply) : 13959-JC Sub 
Maj •Clk (S) A Hony Lt 
Balwant Rai Uppal; Army 
Service Corps (Animal Trans- 
port) : 29704- JC<<^is Maj A 
Hony Lt Kishan Singh; 29709- 
JC Ris Maj A Hony 
Lt Mela Singh ; *Army 
Service (^orps (Mechanical 
Transport);^ nf 94- JC Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt Jawahir Lai Sah, 
1<)192-JC Sub Maj A Hony Lt 
Sukh'Lal, 17184.JC Sub Maj A 
Hony Lt PV Sankaran: Army 
Medical Corps : 32092-JC Sub 
Maj AA A Hony Lt Adit Ram; 
;V2695-JC Sub Maj AA A Hony 
Lt G Keshav Rao, 55349-JC Sub 
Maj Clk GD A Hony Lt Dhian 
Singh; Army Ordnance Corps : 
32081-JC*Sub MfljSMTech A 
Hony Lt P&rtap Bingb. 322flO-IC 
«Sub Maj* A Hony Lt Shivn 



Shaker' Prasad Awasthi; 32364- 
JCSubMaj SM Tech & Hony 
Lt'Khaz§n Chand Handa; Corps 
of Electrical & Mechanical 
Engineers : 47d81-JC Sutf Maj & 
Hony Lt Harj Singh, r>2961-JC 
Sub Maj & Hony Lt Bishamber 
Ram Narain; r)8766>JC Sub Maj* 
&, HonyLt Indcr Singh, 53700- 
JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt Hori 
Lai, 47598-j[C Sub Maj & Hony 
]Lt Hakim Sin^h, JC-3392 Sicb 
Maj & Hony Lt Qadam Singh; 
Army Education Corps : 28301- 
JC Sub Maj & Hony Lt Hukam 
Chand; Pioneer Corps ; 40iP02-JC 
Sub Maj & Hony Lt PK Konhi 
Raman/ 

Honorary Lieutenants 

Armoured Corps ; JC-501 
Ris Shkh Dev Sharda; Regiment 
of Artillery : 57632-JC Sub Maj 
KP Chandra Sekhara Menon, 
JC-83 Sub Maj Jagan Nath, 
20765-JC Sub Maj Suraj Singh, 
JC-ldO Sub Clk Bakhshish 
Singh. JC- 159 Sub Clk Chand 
Singh, JC'5776 Sub Rakha Singh, 
JC-22 Sub Rampat Singh; 
Madras Engineer Group ; JC-907 
Sob Maj Clk R. Balakrishnan 
Nair; Bengal Engineer Group : 
4438Q JC Sub Maj Bachan Singh, 
b2498-JC Sub Maj Hhrdit Singh; 
JC-6116 Sub. Sukhdev Singh. 
JC-6892 Sub Sewa Sitigh, JC-72r 


jSub ; I^trtar Singh; Bombay 
Engineer Group : JC-823 Sub 
Maj Gurdial Singh, JC-54406 
Sub Maj KV Mani, .JC-7046 
Sub Gopal Singh; Corps of 
Signals; JC-1033 Sub KA Nata- 
rajan; JC-978 Sub PK Kunjan 
Kiitty, JC-S.') JO Sub Dalel Singh, 
JC-1143 Sub Kabal Singh, 
JC-4505 Sub Ujagar Singh, 
JC-1142 Sub Angat Ram, 
JC-118r> Sub Sucha Singh, 61801- 
JC Sub PK Kannan Kutty Nair, 
JC-1120 Sub Gian Singh, JC-lOll 
Sub Gurdip Singh, 34337-JC Sub 
Desa Singh, JC-10.>5 Sub Gur- 
bachan Singh, JC-1168 Sub 
Balwant Singh; Brigade of 
Guards: 53733-JC Sub Maj 
Gopal Singh, JC-3.V> Sub Ladu 
Ram, JC-40.')6 Sub Himanchal 
Singh, JC-3.)1 Sub Ram Satan 
Singh; Parachute Regiment; 
JC-5809 Sub Bandu Patil; Punjab 
Regiment: JC-4516 Sub Parkash 
Singh, JC'5400 Sub Banta Singh, 
JC-47.’)1 Sub Narinjan Singh; 
The Grenadfers: 57696 JC Sub 
Sheo Chand Ram, IDSM, JC-1471 
Sub Ramjas Ram, JC-7613 Sub 
Pahlad Singh, JC-1480 Sub Sheo 
Chand Ram, JC-4922 Sub Neki 
Ram, JC-r)492 Sub Hoshiar Sipgh,- 
JC'4r)82 Sub Hukam Chand, 
JC- 1455*' Sub Clk Bharat Singh; 
Maratha Light Infantry: 23.>65- 
JC Sub Nagesh Kedaro; jb-5Bl3. 
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Sub Kashinatfa* Sawanttw Raj* 
putana Rifles: JC-1784 Sub 
Shivnath Singh, ’JC-1711 Sub 
Bhagirath Singh, JC*739d Sub' 
Jor Singh, JC-6014 Sab Harde 
Ram; Rajput Regiment: 1948-JC 
Sub Mahadev Singh, JC-7<)99 
Sub Khanu Singh, 5022- JC Syb 
Chandra Bhan Singh; 40(),j-JC 
Sub Bhim Singh, 1914-JC Sub 
Shiv Narain Singh, 1915- JC Sub 
Devi Singh, 1850-JC Sub Rampal 
Singh; Jat Regiment: JC-2018 
Sub Mehar Singh, JC-672r) Sub 
Hazari Lai, 53317-JC Sub Maj 
Chuni Lai; Sikh Regiment: 27332- 
JC Sub Maj Bhagwan Singh, 
61358-JC Sub Bahadur Singh, 
JC-4927 Sub Surat Singh, JC- 
5656 Sub Gurbachan Singh, 
JC-6431 Sub Sewa Singh, JC- 
7788 Sub Dalip Singh, JC-5939 
Sub Bakhtawar Singh, JC-t)425 
Sub Hansa Singh, IDSM, JC-7114 
Sub Malkit Singh, JC-6407 Sub 
Kartar Singh, JC-4819 Sub 
Hardip Singh; Dogra Regiment : 
48474-JC Sub Maj tjirdhari Lai, 
50943>JC Sub Maj Sant Ram, 
JC-6443 Sub Harbhaj Ram, 
JC>6435 Sub Amar Singh, JC- 
6155 Si|j> Dina Nath; Garhwal 
•Rifles: JC-5030 Sub Bhaeat Singh 
Rawat, M^^, Kumaon Regiment: 
31072-JC Sub Moj Pafi Singh, 
JC-2419 Sub Bhawan Singh, 
JC‘24& •Sub tLakshman Singh, 


JC-2432 Sub Khosal , Singh; 
Mahar Regiment: 30300-JC-Sutv 
Maj Murli Dhar Megeri; Jamnui 
and Kashmir Rifles: 3rC8184 
Sub Atiaa Sih'gh, JC-8358 Sub * 
Hushnak* Singh. JC-8352 Sub 
Mukhtiyar Singh, *XJ-835(^ Sub 
Salig Ram; Gorkha Rifles: 
JC-2545 Sub.Man Bahadur Rana, 
JC-6897 Sub Thok BahaJur 
Gurung, JC-726.} Sub Amar 
Siijgh Gurung, JC-5689 Sub Tul 
Bahadur Gurung,* JC-7141 Sub* 
Hime Thapa, JC'7576 Sub Yem 
Bahadur Gurung. JC-5509 Sub 
Ganga^^m Gurung, MM, 59078- 
JC Sub Maj Sarbajit Gurung, 
IDSM, 67436 JC Sub ^udhbfr 
Gurung, JC-2674 SyJ». Parman- 
sing Thapa, JC-7] 50 Sub Aiman 
Bahadur Thapa, JC-7810 Sub> 
Nar Bahadur Gurung, J(>84dl 
Sub Bhim Bahadur Gurung, 
JC-7147 Subpeivansing Gurung, 
24753-JC Sifb Padam Bahadur 
Limbu, JC-7417 Sub Krishna 
Bahadur Thapa, JC-8971 Sub- 
Ganu Rana, JC-49‘14 Sub Narjang. 
Thapa, JC-8077 Sub Kul Baha- 
dur Khattri, JC-8717 Sub Hira 
Bahadur Bhandari, JC-6907 Sub- 
Padam Banadul Khattri; Army 
Service Corps (Supply); 37238- 
JC Sub Clk GD Rama Ja^aya, 
37044 JC Sab Maj Qk GD Gopal 
Dass Kohli^ 3716^.JC Sub Clk 
^D Ram Krishan, 13963-JC Sul> 
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Maj Glk (S) Parkash Chand, 
ite-JC Sub Maj Qk (S) Mul 
«aj Bindra, 44061-JC Sub Clk 
•(S) Avtar Singh; Army Service 
Corps (Animal Transpovt): 29732 
JC Ris Maj^ LachhAian Singh, 
MC;' Arihy Service Corps 
(Mechanical Transport); JC-44.13 
Sub Ranjit Singh Kunwar; Army 
M*edical Corps; JC-:U60 Sub Clk 
CD Mirz| Mohmad Ismail, JC- 
31.~6 Sub Clk GD Maghaii Singh, 
<}1221'-JC Sub San Asst CR 
Raman; Army Ordnance Corps: 
22776-JC Sub Maj Dvr M.T. Lila 
Ram, 4I674-JC Sub Maj ^arinder 
Nath, 4471 7-JC Sub Maj Raghu- 
bir ShLran; Corps of Electrical & 
Mechanio^ Engineers: .■)290O.JC 
Sub Maj Vijai Singh Malik, 
39404 -JC Sub Maj R.Krishan 
Namin Bali, .71533-JC Sub Maj 
Gian Chand. 2'>173-JC Sub Maj 
Pritam Singh; *A(|my Education 
Corps: <UMK2-JC 'Sub Jaswant 
Singh, 4-’."i4-JC Sub Amar Nath, 
f52228-JC Sub Nirmal Singh, 
Sub Amar Singh: 
Intelligence Corps: 4(>2 t.*i-JC Sub 
Maj Jugat Singh. 

The following Junior Commis- 
sioned officers have been granted 
honorary ranks in the Army 
on retirement with- effect from 
the dates sl^own .against their 
names : 


/{Honorary Captains 

Armoured Corps : {>7043-JC 
Ris & Hony Lt Gurdial Singh 
21 April ,196.7, 10-704 Ris & 
Hony Lt Ranjit Singh'2 Febr- 
uary 196-7, .77044-JC Ris & Hony 
Lt Mir Singh- H March 1965; 
Regiment of Artillery : 60451 -JC 
Sub & Hony Lt Ranga Sami 
Naidu- I January 196.7; Bengal 
Engineer Group : 4.7600-JC Sub 
Maj & Hony Lt Hardwari Lai 
1 May 1965; Bombay Engineer 
Group : JC-2019K Sub Maj & 
Hony Lt Bachint Singh-9 May 
196.7, JC-22144 Sub Maj & Hony 
Lt Krishna Rawoot-2 July 1965, 
JC-22140 Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Baji Bhosle S March 6-7, JC- 
47877 Sub Maj & Hony Lt 
Dinkar Chorge-1 March 1965; 
Brigade of Guards : 23.794-JC 
Sub Maj & Hony Lt Kabul Singh 
9 June 1967; Punjab Regiment : 
JC-4755 Sub & Hony Lt 
Gurbaksh Singh-I8 June 196.5, 
.7864 8-JC Sub Clk & Hony Lt 
Brahm Datt-27 May 1965; The 
Grenadiers : JC-1.749 Sub & 
Hony Lt Khaman Singh-2 April 
1965, 45607-JC Sub Sts Hony Lt 
Hans ^ Ram-.7 ^pril 1965; 
Maratha Light Infantry : JC- 
1591 *Sub Clk & Hony Lt 
Mahadeo Sakpal-23 January 
1965; Rajputana«Rifl^ : JC-1712 





SobAHony LtLal SinifkSI Aug- 
ust 1064, JC-1783 Sub & Hony Lt 
Amur Singh-16 August 1964; 
Rajput, Reginient : JC-6805 Sub 
A Hony Lt Tuhi Ram Singh- 31 
May 1965, JC-61315 Sub A Hony 
Lt Siri Ram-20 May 1965; Jat 
Regiment : JC-2002 Sub A Hony 
Lt Attar Singh 14 May 1985, JC- 
2000 Sub A Hony Lt Hazari 
Lal-30 June 1965; Sikh Regiment: 
JC-7121 Sub A Hony Lt 
Chanan Singh-24 May 1965, JC- 
6652 Sub A Hony Lt Shamsher 
Singh-14 November 1964; Dogra 
Regiment : JC-2224 Sub A Hony 
Lt Harnam Singh-7 May 1965; 
Army Service Corps (Supply) : 
37049-JC Sub Maj Clk GD (SD) 
A Hony Lt Karam Chand Sindhi 
14 May 1965, 42632-JC Sub A 
Hony Lt Haweli Ram Bhasin 
6 May 1965; Army Medical 
Corps : 35504-JC Sub Amb Asst 
A Hony Lt Surjan Singh-21 
May 1965, 50572- JC Sub Clk A 
Hony Lt AV Ajulkar-28 May 
1965, 52456-JC Sub Amb Asst 
A Hony Lt Mohindar Singh- 13 
July 1965; Corps of Electrical A 
Mechanical Engineers : 49513-JC 
Sub MiQ A Hony Lt Harbans 
'Singh 14 August 196^; Army 
Education Corps : 6020|-JC Sub 
A Hony Lt Desny Singh*^^ 
May \065; Intelligence Corps : 
31087-J(5sob*A^ony Lt Bishen 


Singh- 1 January 1965,'60981-JC 
Sub A Hony Lt Tukman Singh- 1 
January 1965; Corps of Mililary 
Police : 54290-JC Sub Maj A> 
Hony 'Ll Bishan Dass' Malhotra 
16 July* 1965. ‘ 

Honorary Lieutenants 

Army Siervice Carpi ; ^taff 
Duties) : JC-5833 Sub Maj Clk 
GD (SD) Paul G Venugopalan 
S^l July 1965; Army Service Corps 
(Mechnical Transport) : 1252^^ 
JC Sub Maj Ram Singh- 
20 August 1964. 

Honorary Risalilar/Subedar 
Majors 

Armoured Corps : JC-6663 
Ris Badlu Ram-d3''July 1965; 
Regiment of Artillery : JC-167 
Sub Clk Shiv Nath- 12 April 
1965, JC-178 Sub Clk (^dham 
Singh- 1 Jayuary 1965. JC-5199 
Sub Sadhu JSingh-29 April 1965, 
JC-309 Sub Sujan Singh-1 
February 1965; Madras Engineer 
Group : JC-380 Sub Chandar 
Rao- 25 June 1965, Bengal 
Engineer Group : JC-684 Sub 
Jagir Singh-17 April 1966; 
Punjab Regiment : JC-4760 Sub 
Isher Singh-17 June 1966; 
Maratha Light Infantry : IC-1674 
Sub Ram Chander Dalvi-t Aiwil 
1966; Rajput Regii&ent : 768S-JC 
Sub Albafl SiA^-12 Attguik 
^966; Jat*R^nMnt : IO4B0ft 
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Sub .Fateh Singh-1 lanuaiy 1966, 
42400.JC Sub Ok Moti Lai 
ShOnna: ,1 January 1965; Sikh 
Regiment : JC-6397 Sub Gursher 
‘’Singh 21 May 1966, JC-6^30 Sub 
Kala Singh-18 . Jane 196.*>, JC- 
6938 Sub Shamir Singh- 10 May 
1966; Sikh Light Infantry : JC- 
210^ Sulf ak Ujagar Singh-17 
November 1964; Dogra Regiment: 
JC-5269 Sub Bihari Lall-3 
J;une 1965. JC-2235 Sub Ram 
• Parshad-1 January 1965; Gorkha 

Rifles : JC-5508 Sub Gaj Bahadur 
Guning-20 December 1964, JC- 
4844 Sub DIrkaji GurC'iig-24 
November 1964, JC-5307 Sub 
Kansi Ram Khattri, MM-30 

December 1^4; Army Service 
Corps (Supply) : 32954-JC Sub 
Clk (Sj) Parmeshri Dass-1 Jan- 
uary 1965 ; Army Service 

Corps (Animal . transport) : 
JC-3090 Ris SharfKar Datt-7 
May 1966, Army Medical 
Corps; JC-3167 Sub SMT SM 
Ismail-1 January 1066 ; Army 
Ordnance Corps ; 54090-JC Sub 

SH GD Mir Singh-8 February 
1965 ; Corps of Electrical & 
Mechanical Engineers ; 60388- JC 
Sub Shiv Charan Singh Sandbu 
10 Ja|g 1966 ; Army Education 
Corps ; 60616-JC * Sub Jain 

Bahadur Singb Vefma-22 June 

1966. 


Honora^ RIsaldars/SubedalU' 

Armoured Corps : jC-dlll 
Jem Dhara Singh-16 May 1966 ; 
Regiment . of Artillery i JC- 
20015 Jem C^lk GD Jang Singh 
17 April 1665 ; Parachute 
Regiment ; JC-21370 Jem 

Krishna Bogar-1 January 1965 ; 
Sikh Regiment ; JC-19816 Jem 
Indar Singh 1 June 1965, JC- 
20879 Jem Amar Singh-1 January 
1966, JC-23103 Jem Teja Singh- 
17 July 1965 ; Garhwal Rifles ; 
21846-JC Jem Meharwan Singh 
Negi-22 June 1965 ; Gorkha 
Rifles ; JC 14448 Jem Clk 
Chandra Bahadur Rai-11 
November 1964, JC-21087 

Jem Chatur Bhoj Gurung-1 
January 1965 ; Army Medical 
Corps ; JC-4677 Jem Nur Asst 
Suraj Deo Sharma-1 January 
1966 and JC-7842 Jem Nur 
Asst Ram Naresh Singh- 
30 May 1965. 

The following Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer^ have been granted 
honorary ranks in the Army 
on retirement with effect from 
the dates shown against 
their names. 

Hmtorary Joimdart 

President's Body Guard : 
137000030 Dfr Hazari Lal-22 
June 1066. 
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4rmqured CAft ; 10iail29 Ofr 
Charan Siogh-18 June* 1965, 
1013221 Dfr Jai Sfngh-3 January 
1966, 1014434 Qfr Kanwar Singh- 
1 February 1966, 1004621 Dfr 
C Gopalan Nair-§ October 
1964, 1006'725 Dfr Henry James- 
16 January 19H6, 1009143 Dfr 
S Sandapp4n-25 January 1966, 
1014479 Dfr Bhagirath Singh- 
16 September 1964. 1015716 

Dfr Dalip Singh-26 December 
1964, 101-1016 Dfr Des Raj- 
1 March 1966, 1004463 Dfr 
Ranjit Singh-26 October 1964, 
1014842 Dfr Indal Singh- 
12 August 1966, 1016306 Dfr 
Kalyan Singh-20 December 
1964, 1016681 Dfr Cook Kabal 
Singh-21 January 1965, 1016609 
Dfr Baljor-28 May 1965 ; 
Regiment of Artillery ; 1122666 
Hav Hazara Singh-14 November 
1964, 1125251 Hav Hansraj- 

27 January 196 1127076 Hav 

Kunjappan-14 September 1964, 
1123519 Hav Piara Singh-26 
August 1964, 11^737 Hav 
Sarbans Singh-26 February 1965, 
1136139 Hav Maghar Singh- 
7 August 1966, 1127364 Hav 
Hanmant^ Powar- 8 March 1965, 
11S4617 4 Hav Mohan Lal-18 
February 19^6, 3936941 Hav 
Roshan Lai- 14 August^ 1964, 
1124488 Hav Kartar Singh- 

28 Decftnber 1^64, 1126407 Hav 


Gurmakh Singh-1 1 Januuy 
1966, 1128147 Hav P Krishnan 
Nambiar-24 September 19Q4, 
1124484 Hav Khajan Singh- 
15 Jul 3 * ' 112261.4 H|^ 

Gian Skigh— 5 , August 1965, 
1124762 Hav DhUnpat • Rai- 
30 January 1965, 2916308 Hav 
Assu Singh;21 Septembgc 1964, 
1156122 Hav S Venkata Retfdy- 
26 December 1964, 1127424 Hav 
Sl),eopal Singh-3 October 1964, 

1 123694 Hav Amir Singh-4 July* 
1966, 1122757 Hav Karm Singh- 
21 January 1965, 1133862 Hav 
Gian ^Singh-25 June 1966, 
4129807 Hav Pat Ram-1 January 
1965, 1123362 Hav Ram •Karad- 
30 September 1964/, Madras 
Engineer Group ; *1316381 Hav 
M Abdul Khadar-25 January 
1965, 1316541 Hav Ganasan— 
15 February 1965 ; Bengal Engi- 
neer Grou^; • 1405726 Hav 
Balwant Sin^-1 March 1966, 
1405749 Hav Sidha Nand- 
10 December 1964, 1405948 

Hav Ram Dhari Pandey-28 
April 1966, 1406066 Hav Narain 
Singh-4 February 1965, 1406296 
Hav Maya Ram-31 -March 1966, 
1407296 Hav ’ Hari Datt-14 
January 1966 ; Bombay 
Engineer Group : 1507690 ^Hav 
Kartar Singh-14 November 1864| 
1604966 Havi Lacj^uum Singli- 
3Q August • 1964 ; . GiPipl jOf 



Signab ; 6264»01 Hav Mohindar 
Sin^-7 May 1965, 6249984 Hav 
Tara Singli-21 May 1965, 
62476^4 Hav Cajjan Singh- 
April 1965, 6250392 Hav 
Gharbara Singh-19 October 1964, 
Brigade of Guards : 2637532 Hav 
Jhabbu-19 November 1964; 
2835831 • Hav Gugas Singh-23 
June 1965' 2432450 Hav Tara 
Singh-20 December 1964, 2838800 
Hav Nikka Singh- 1 March 

1965, Parachute Regiment : 

2336204 Hav Shana Ram - 5 
December 1061, 2734069 Hav 
Sakha Ram L^d - 4 August. 196r>, 
13600113 Hav Cook Suru Gaode 
• 'OOctdoer 106-1; Punjab Regi- 
ment : 333 i>S41 Hav Clk Dalip 
Singh • 6 August 106o, 2433366 
Hav Amin Chand - 6 October 
1964,* 2431020 Hav Carpenter 
Lai Singh - 17 April 1065, 
2430860 Hav Larchdman Singh - 
16 February 1065, ^331042 Hav 
Clk Gurcharan Singh - 18 
January 1965, 2430472 Hav 

Tulsi Ram - 30 April 1065, 
2508606 Hav Cook Waryam 
Singh - 1 March 106"., 2708206 
Hav Mansha Ram - 12 April 

1966, Madras Regiment; 253-1331 
Hav Ok Kallada Chathukutti 
Naii^ - 10 May 196.7, 2534996 
Hav Salomon • 3 'April 1965, 
2535947 Hav ,Clk •Mullor VHtil 
Balakrishnan Nambiar • 2 Jure 


1966, 2^5368 Hav Clk Ranga- 
samy - 5 April 1965, 2540212 
Hav Clk K Gopala Pilbi-27 
February 1965, .2535337 Hav 
Clk Ramaup Rao • 27 February 
1965, 2635422 Hav Michael - 21 
November 1964, 2535589 Hav 
Chinnappa - 7 January 1965, 
2540939 Hav R Chellappan • 20 
February 1966, 2534661 Hav 
Maria Doss • 20 January 1965, 
2534607 Hav K Mohamed - 27 
December 1964, 2534375 Hav 
I K Gopala Kurup, VrC - 13- 
December 1964, 2535588 Hav 
Clk K P Velayudhan Nair - 20 
May 196.5, 2.541839 Hav Naga- 
ppan Nair - 29 January 1966, 
2.734058 Hav PV Joseph - 20 
January 1965, 2534982 Hav 

Vadivelu - 17 December 1964, 
2534991 Hav Govindankutty 
Nair - 18 February 1965 ; The- 
Grenadiers - 2638183 Hav Clk 
Randhir Singh - 10 June 1066, 
2636606 Hav Abdul Shakoor • 9 
January 1965, 26383.53 Hav Sirt 
Chand - 7 Ottobcr 1964, 3038630 
Hav Dharam Singh - 6 May 
1965, 263C621 Hav Hari Chand • 
15 November 1964, 1020067 Hav 
Khinw Sin|h -*11 Deeenjber 1964, 
13406193 Hav Banev Singh - 22; 
February 1965, 2638260 Hav Qk. 
Desa ^ingh - 11 July 1965, 
2631412 Hav Maha Singh -22 
December 1964,» 26ac<]^ Hair 
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Clk Kanhaiya Singh -\12 July 
965, 2632164 Hfv Jodh Singh 

- 6 May 1965,* 2631689 Hav 

Oanga . Ram - 19 May 1965 
Maratha Light Infantiy : 2734167 
Hav Watudeo Sawanth - 27 
January 1965, 2731626 Hav 

Pandurang Naik -11 October 
1964, 2732994 Hav Bubu More • 
23 December 1964, 2731648 Hav 
Sahebrao More • 27 November 

1964, 2733652 Hav Pandurang 
Ohatge - 26 March 1965, 
2732836 Hav Manohar Chavan, 
MM -30 August 1964, 2733328 
Hav Pandit Mane • 16 February 

1965, 2733763 Hav Arjun More- 

27 December 1964, 2732916 Hav 
Ramchandra Kadam • 25 Decem- 
ber 1964, 2735949 Hav Krishna 
Sable - 1 March 1965, 2744800 
Hav Tukaram Mahadik - 23 
November 1964; Rajputana 
Rifles : 2836348 Hav Paras Ram 

- 24 December 196-1, 2837798 

Hav Jag Ram - 21 June 1965, 
28368b 1 Hav Richhjjal Ram • 23 
January 1965, 2837215 Hav 

Kirpa Ram - 10 November 1964, 
2914143 Hav Bhanwar Singh - 21 
February 196.5, 2837356 Hav 
dk WiUtf Singh - 23 June 1965, 
£881056 Ha^Mahendra •Singh • 

28 January 1966; Rajpi^ Regi- 
ment ; 3331361 Hav Curdev 
Singh -jl July 1965, 2933015 
Hav Onnfiiyal ^i{tgh-27 Novem- 


ber 1964, 2931101 Hav* Gulnb - 
29 November 1964, 2933940 Hav 
Clk Natha Singh - 29 July. 19S5, 
2933200 Hav Clk Ganpat Ram 
29 July*l965, 2937921 Hav Clk 
Mukh Lai Singh ->25 July^ 1965, 
2935915 Hav Clk Krishan Lai - 
29 July 196.5, 2933091 Hav Matu 
Ram - 28 January 1965,* 2935612 
Hav Clk Ram Govind Singh • 28 
February 1965, 2936863 Hav 
Bhdhpal Singh -.I.) July 1965^ 
2936885 Hav Clk Inderjit Singh - 
29 July 1965, 2936921 Hav 

Durga Parshad - 20 April 1965, 
30308M Hav Faqaira - 29 July 
1965; Jat Regiment : 3136899 
Hav Ram Sarup - 29 June 1965, 
3136514 Hav Clk Surat Sin^ • 
29 July 1965, 3131280 Hav 

Chanda - 13 February 1965, 
3142683 Hav Ram Singh*- 22 
February 1865, 3136041 Hav 
Teja - .") January 1965, 3130908 
Hav Jaswant - 18 March 1965, 
3131128 Hav Mukh Ram - 23 
December 1964, 3136612 Hav 
Clk Ude Singh -29 July 1965, 
3136622 Hav Clk Raghbir Singh - 
29 July 1965, 3131865 Hav Clk 
Ishwar Da.ss - .6 July 1965, 
3136488 Hav Cook Pirthi Singh - 
28 January 1965, 3931336 Hav 
Clk Ishwar Dass - 29 July 1066 ; 
Sikh Reginient : 3933661 Hav 
Jowala Siniih * 2 August 1986, 
3947350 Hav Milkha Singh -9t 
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Avgust l064, 8603140 Hav Cook 
Jiwan Singh • 2 January 1065, 
633272^ Hav Phula Singh- 
, 3 September ' 1964, 3331682 
Hav ' Sarwan ^ Singh • 
28 S^tembe; 1964, 3347224 Hav 
Gurdial Singh — 2 March 1965, 
3347148 Hav Karam Singh-28 
Oolober 1964, 3347419 HavClk 
Gunnel Singh— 27 November 
1964, 2329134 Hav Cook Hazara 
•Smgh— 27 June 196G; Do|ra 
Regiment : 3932250 Hav Chhanak 
Ram — 20 January 1965, 393'i007 
Hav Ranjha Ram— 13 September 
1964, 3432233 Hav 'Jarnail 

Singh— 21 October 1964, 3938767 
Hav Kartar Singh— 13 September 
1964, 393724? Hav Labh Singh- 
18 October 19(i4, 3936696 Hav 
Sardar Singh— 10 September 
1964| 3937689 Hav Partap 

Singh — 2."» Scptepiber 1964, 
3935945 Hav hlui^shi Ram — 14 
March 1965, 3931243 Hav Ganb 
Dass — 3 December 19H4; 
Garhwal Rifles : 4032762 Hav 
Bhag Singh Chauhan— 2f> Septem- 
ber 1964, 4034010 Hav Ranjit 
Singh Gusain— 24 April 1965, 
4033424 Hav . Kirpal Singh 
Rawat— 18 December 1964, 
4032738 Hav Bhopal Singh 
N^i*-21 Apiil 19&5, 4032781 
Hav Chepar Singh Sunar— 31 
January 1965, 4082941 Hav 
Botbu Singh Rawat— 27 Octofa^ 


1964, 4032542 Hav Qk Rish Raib 
Bineshwari— IQ February 1965; 
Kumaon Regiment : 4188662 Hav 
Rajey Singh— I * March 1966» 
2940622 < Hav Harnarayao 

Singh— 26 August 1964, 413744T 
Hav Kharek Singh— 4 March 
1965, 4137492 Hav Sujan Chand> 
29 January 1965, 4136886 Hav 
Durga Datt— 28 February 1966,. 
4137882 Hav Piare Lai 18 
December 1964; Mahar Regiment: 
4233500 Hav Ram Deo Singh— 
9 June 1965, 4233590 Hav Clk 
Chhabinath Singh— 31 March 
1965 ; Mahar Regiment; 4532169 
Hav Dhyanu Naik — 14 Novena- 
ber 1964, 4532000 Hav Sambhu 
Jadhav 22 December 1964; Jammu 
& Kashmir Rifles: 13711368 Hav 
Ramu-24 October 1964; Gorkha 
Rifles; 503(»717 hav Clk Jaisht 
Ram Sharma-4 October 1964, 
5230804 Hav Taj Bahadur Rana 
29 January 1965, 5230014 Hav 
Bal Bahadur Thapa-4 March 
1965, 5234798 Hav Clk karan 
Bahadur Bura-22 March 1065, 
5331191 Hav Birbahadur Rana- 
5 December 1964, 5332087 Hav 
Balbahadur Thapa-24 November 
1964, 5431429 Hav ShiYbahadur 
Gurungf VrC-l4 March T965‘, 
543200'^ Hav Padam Bahadur 
Gurung- 4 February 1965, 
5731868 Hav Clk Pritaoi Singh 
Rana-20 Febm^^ 194^,0782681 
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Hav Strilal 'Gurung-2^ January 
1966, 6732866 Hay Serbahadur 
Thapa<'29 January 1965, 6728746 
Hav Cook JCesardhoj Giri<ll 
January 1966, 6782089 Hav 

Tekbahadur Gurung 4 April 
1966, 6830627 Hav Clk Harka 
Bahadur Cbhetri>9 July 1965, 
9401064 Hav Cook Birkha Baha- 
dur Limbu-26 February 1966, 
9402286 Hav Clk Santi Ranjan 
De Sarkar 9 February 1966; Army 
Service Corps (Supply): 6361689 
Hav SH (GD) Nalam Porkal 
Kunjausa Joseph 7 January 1966, 
6633134 Hav Clk GDKPKunji 
Krishnan Nair-21 -November 1964 
6632761 Hav Clk GD Ved Brattal 
5 January 1965, 6632967 Hav 
Clk GD R Rama Dass-14 Febru- 
ary 1966, 6633000 Hav Clk GD 
M Govindan Nair-ll March 1965, 
6632768 Hav Clk GD Surindar 
Singh-30 April 1965, 7129619 
Hav Clk GD (SD) Man Singh 
Panta-21 October 1964, 7130737 
Hav 'Clk GD(SD) Sohan Lal-8 
January 1965, 7116750 Hav Clk 
GD (SD) Mahabir Singh- 16 Jan. 
1966, 7129539 Hav Clk GD (SD) 
Satya Pal-18 June 1965, 7129320 
Hav C1J(: GD (SD) Panchanan 
« Bhatta<^erjee-U July 1965, 
7130 m 15 Hav Clk OD (Sd) Sanat 
Kumar Chakrobarty 4 Af>ril 1965, 
6700006 Hav Clk (S) Stephen 
FranciS-k M|irch 1965, 6700267 


Hav Clk(S) Madan Lai Bali- 19 
February 1965, 6700008 Hav Clk 
(S) DilWan Singh- 26 April 1966, 
6700119 Hav ;Clk(S)'A^aNan<l 
16 April. 1066 -869309.1 Hav Csrf 
Ugar >Sain ,29 January 1C66, 
7021801 Hav (Pet Ftr) Phrtab S 
Singh 16 February 1965; Army 
Service Corps(Mechanieal Tjansr 
port): 39287r6 Hav Wakil Sin^- 
10 January 1965, ,6566763 Hav 
Darshan Singh-28 November I9M 
6508251 Hav Amin Chand-I9, 
November 1964 6574443 Hav 
Chandar Bhan-31 January 1966, 
66680^9 Hav Jaipial Singh-23 
December 1964, 6566516 Hav 
Budh Ram-30 Janudiry 1965, 
6568352 Hav Sheik Khasim 
Sahib-17 January 1966, 6570309, 
Hav Kebar Singh-21 November 
1964, 6568823 Hav Nanda Ballabh 
10 November 1964, 6668326 Hav 
Barkat Sin§h-8 November 1964, 
66693.'2 ftav Gian Singh-26 
October 1964, 6568427 Hav 

Manghl Singh- 12 September 1964, 
6571629 Hav Karam Singh- 1 
February 1965, 6567177 Hav 
Kirpa Ram 13 December 1964, 
6567996 Hav Matigal Singh-8 
January 1065' 6570634 Hav 

Sant Ram 21 November 
1964, 6573912 Hav ^ Aruf 

Chand 21 November 1964, 
6668432 Hav {4 Vamadivail 
d^air— i December 1961; Amy 
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Service C««pe (Animal Transport): 
6440820 Dfr Moti Ram-16 
September 1064; Army ‘Medical 
Corps :'6T71236 Hav Cook (Hosp) 
'Gri Kishan— 30 April * 1966, 
6703061 Hav Qlk GD VT 
Arasu-^-26 October 1064, 6786606 
Hav Disp Krishan Dass — 24 • 
March 1065, 6793153 Hav Clk 
GD^Wassan Ram — 17 November 
1964, 6793029 Hav Qk GD 

Vishwambhar Wagh — 1 Marc)i 
r965, 6737230* Hav AA W 

Jerome — 17 February 1966, 
6737301 CHM Ram Janam 
Ram— 23 January 1966, 6'^7156 
Hav Cook (Hosp) Ram Kishan- 
I March4965, 6792669 Hav Maj 
AA Kabul Singh — 26 November 
If 64, 6793009 Hav Clk GD Gian 
Singh— 1 April 1966 ; Army 
Ordnance Corps : 6864969 Hav 
SH Tech Nurdho — 21 January 
1 ( 66 , 6866323 Hav jClk (S) KM 
Mathews — ^24 Fcbrilary 1066, 
6860986 Hav SH Tech P S 
Muthanna-22 May 1965,6862373 
Hav SH Tech Jodh Singh — 2 
September 1966; Corps cf Electri- 
cal ft Mechanical Engineers : 
7037683 Hav Jog Raj-4 July 1066, 
7016046 Hav Sant Ram Sharma -6 
Jufy 1966; Pioneer Corps; 7904081 
Hav ^ OD Ram Chand — 21 
Fcibniary 1966, 7993993 Hav Clk 

M Krishna Pi)lay- 2 . June 1966, 
76868861 Hav Ok ^eant Singl) 


26 November 1064,' 7998910 Hav 
ODQiotta 14 December 1964, 
7994047 ]Hav Clk TJ Chacko 
36 April 1966,2916612 Hav OD 
Shankar Sii^gh 14 June 1066, 
2931857 Hav Sibbu Ram 6 Febr- 
uary 1966; Remount & Veterinary 
Cor 4 >s : 7229619 Dfr/Farr Surjan 
Singh 24January 1966, 7230853 

Dfr/Dsr Bhola Rama 17 May 
1965, 7229647 Dfr/Farr Balak 
Ram 3 July 1966; Corps of 
Military Police: 7761226 Hav 
Hukam Singh 21September 1964. 

AIR FORCE 

The following Master Warrant 
Officers (Honorary Flying 
Officers) are promoted to Hono- 
rary Flight Lieutenants on the 
active list 

10908 MWO(Hony. Fg Offr.) 
Venkatesan, M.S. F.M.T. 

10036 MWO (Hony. Fg. Offr.) 
John,G.K, Fit. 1 

I 

10179 MWO (Hony. Fg. Offr.) 
Gurbuxani, B.R. Fit. I 

The following Master Warrant 
Officers are granted Honorary 
Commissions in the rank of Flying ' 
Officer on the'active list :— 

164 MWO Mukerjee, R.M. 
WOMI 
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lOSll MWO Mehar fhand 
Eleet. I 

10516 MWO *Oabrid Patrick 
Fit. I 

16290 MWO Subrahamanyam, 
P. ak/OD 


The f<rilowing Master Warrant 
Officers are granted Honorary 
Rank of Flying Officer on 
retirement 

180 KlWO Bhatnagar, J. S. 
F.M.T. (Fttd) . 

, 49003 M/Sig Pateriya, O.P. 
Sig/Air (Rtd) 


OUR JAWANL 

**Thes« are our Jawans. They have no trade unions 
to champion their cause, nor do they want them. They 
do not go on strike to get their grievances redressed. 
They do not question authority. They just »6o^ their duty 
to God and country. Thousands die a niton’s death so 
that miiiions shouid iive as free men. Those who survive 
iive'with a sense^ duty weii done and capacity for stiii 
more. If only you and I were to follow their example 
what wonders could we achieve in this country of ours f 
We could nuUce It a paradise on earth.** 

-U.-General S.P.P. Thiratt in a talk 
broadcast on September 23 1 1963. 



TWENTY-TWO 


MERCHANT NAVY IN INDIA 


India has* a glorious maritime 
history and a distinguished 
rgwrd* as. a sea-faring nation. 
Long before the rise of European 
maritime .powers, Indian ships 
^ and vessels were sailing the high 
seas and carrying on trade with 
China, Egypt, Europe, Malaya, 
Sumatra and other countries. 
The art of shipbuildirg was 
highly developed in ancient and 
medie^l India. 

With the advent of British rule, 
the appearance of steamship and 
the «,use of steel, in place of 
timber, in the manufacture of 
vessels, the shipbu^ding industry 
in India received h serious set- 
back. Restrictive navigation 
laws of the British too strangu- 
lated the native industry and until 
World War I all attempts to 
revive it were discouraged. 
Consequently, Indian ships 
disappeared from the high seas ; 
only a few crafts plied along the 
coast and occasionally made a 
trip^to thq neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

During World War I, holW- 


cver, the British Government waa 
compelled to change its poliqr 
towards Indian shipping. The 
naval warfare and other maritime 
exigencies made the Government 
realise the extreme urgency of 
maintaining a fleet of ships for 
uninterrupted commerce between 
the United Kingdom and India 
and the naval defence of the 
Indian Empire. Under the 
stiipulus of the war, a large 
number of steamship companies 
were established but within a 
decade most of them were wiped 
out as a consequence of the 
freight war carried on by the 
British shipping interests or of 
the inadequate financial backing 
of the small companies or of the 
corrupt practices of the promoters 
of such companies. Despite these 
odds the Scindia Steamship 
Company, which was founded 
in 1919, survived and made 
steady progress. Thus,*in a sense, > 
the eqjrlier historjt of modeiu 
shipping in India is the history ST 
the Scindias. 

Meanwhile, the agitation for 
Indian shipping' services gained 
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strength and, in 1928, the Central 
Legislature acceptcid the principle 
of reservation of coastal trade for. 
Indian shipping! But tjfic policy 
was not implemented in practice. 
On the eve of World War II, 
there were thus only 53 Indian 
ships with a gross tonnage of 
126,079. 

In the earlier stages of the war, 
the Allied ships suffered serious 
losses. This resulted in a dearth 
of shipping especially in the 
Indian Ocean area. It was then 
realised that an adequate mer- 
chant navy in India was essential 
from the strategic point of view. 
Accordingly, a Shipping Policy 
Committee was appointed in 1945 
to consider plans for the develop- 
ment of the Indian mercantile 
marine. The Committee recom- 
mended the reservation of coastal 
trade for Indian ships, their 
increased participation in foreign 
trades • and the expansion of 
tonnage to two mfllion, within 
the next seven years. 

At the end of World War II, 
the total Indian tonnage was 
about 106,000, a distressingly 
dntll figure 6>t a coun^'y with 
3,500 miles of coastflT line| carry- 
ing on her entire foreign trade 
by sea. ^The bulk of the tonnage 
was ownetTby tile ^Scindia group 


and the balance by a fhw sipdll 
companies employed on the west 
coast. The operations , by the 
Scindias were . confined to India, ^ 
Burma and Ceylon ; but even to- 
get a fbothqld* in the tr^de to 
these countries it had to struggle 
hard and face cut-throat com> 
petition froln foreign fhteregts. 
There was no national policy 
regarding shipping • and the 
Gdvernment was ,not helpful to^ 
the Indian shipping companies. 

Since Independence 

Aftew independence, the 
National Government under- 
took the rapid developi^ent of 
Indian shipping a matter 
of policy. It accepted in principle 
the recommendations of the Ship- 
ping Policy Committee to ^cure 
for Indian shij>ping 103 per cent 
of the coastal 'tthde, 75 per cent 
of the trade with adjacent coun- 
tries and a reasonable share in 
the otlier overseas trades. The 
term Indian shipping was defined 
as that owned, controlled and 
managed by Indian nationals. 

Coastal Ti uJe 

In 1948, the Governnlent took 
steps to implement the poljpy of 
progressive *coastal ^reservation. 
The Control* of Shipping Acb, 
1947, was Amended suitably to 
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provide for a system of licensing 
ships engaged in coastal trade. 
It was by using power under this 
Act ‘that the Government was 
able to implement its policy 
■during I9d0-/S2.< Since 1952 the 
coastal trade has been completely 
reserved for Indian companies! 

Participation in Overseas Trade 

t 

Although the Scindias andothe 
India Steamship Company had 
already entered the overseas 
trade, they could not make much 
headway. create CQnhdence 
and provide essential capital 
resources, the Government 
decided to participate in the 
industry. Accordingly, a scheme 
for the setting up of three cor- 
porations, each with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 10 crores, was 
announced. UitdeV this scheme, 
only 26 per cent of** the capital is 
contributed by the participating 
company and the balance is paid 
by the State. The management 
is vested in the company. 

Owing to various reasons only 
the Eastern Shipping Corporation 
could beset up in 1950. This 
company is managed by the 
Scindias and operdkes theAus* 
Iralia and Far-East cargo trades, 
«nd the Madras-SItagapore alid 


the B 9 rmhay-East Africa passenger 
trades. 

Visakhapatnam 'Shipyard 

Situated on the east coast of 
India, the shipyard at Visakha- 
patnam was founded by the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany in 1941. The actual work 
of ship-building started in 1946 
and the first Jala Usha ship of 
8,000 tons deadweight was 
launched on March 14, 1948. 
In view of the national import- 
ance of the industry and the fact 
that the Scindias were unable to 
find adequate finances for its 
development, the Government 
decided to acquire a controlling 
interest in the shipyard. Accord- 
ingly, a new company, designated 
the Hindustan Shipyard, was 
floated. Two-thirds of its shares 
were held by the Government of 
India and the Company took over 
its management on March 1, 
10)2. During 1055-56, the 
Government acquired additional 
shares valued at Rs. 30 lakh. 

The shipyard has "four large 
b^hs ^nd can build four ships 
a year. A 'reputed French firm 
of shipWilders is in charge of 
technical direction oq, a five 
year contract. Apar^ from the 



Mperts, however, the ya^d is 
manned entirely by Indians. 

Formerly, only some standard 
8,000 tonners used to bp*built but 
the shipyard has been expanded 
and modernised. It has so far 
constructed 16 seagoing ships of 
various types and sizes and is 
fully booked for the next two or 
three years. The first model 
diesel-engined ship Jala Vihar 
steamed out on August 16, 1954, 
while one Excise Launch^ and 
two more diesel ships, Jala Vijaya 
And Jala Vishnu were launched 
on August 18, 1P54, March 26, 
1055, and November 2, 1955 
respectively. 

Certain technical difficulties 
in the manufacture of modern 
vessels have arisen meanwhile and 
the shortage of steel has proved 
a handicap. The cost of construc- 
tion has also been high because 
the undertaking is new and labour 
comparatively inexperienced. To 
ensure that the Indian ship- 
owners will not have to pay non- 
competitive prices, the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to sell 
the ships built at Visakhapatnam 
a* a price approximately equal to 
the cost of building simila/ ships 
in the United Kingdom, the 
differenoe*1*ing • borne by the 
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Government in the fohn pf 
subsidy. 

Major Ports 

With the .loss of Karachi after 
• » 

the partition of the, country in 
1947, India’s sea-borne trado 
was carried mainly through five- 
major ports, * namely, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Cochin, and 
Visakhapatnam. Tfab annual 
cap&city of these ports was about 
20 million tons, which was quite 
inadequate for the country’s 
requirements. Moreover, most 
of the (!t)uipment of* these ports 
was antiquated and had^ be* 
replaced. 

The main tasks in the first 
Five Year Plan were, therefore,. 

(1) to stabilise the existing, 
capacity of the ports through 
the rehabilita^n* of worn out 
assets and the modernisation of 
equipment in the existing ports ; 

(2) to Establish a major port 
at Kandla on the west coast as 
an outlet for traffic previously- 
served by Karachi, and (3) to- 
provide port facilities for the- 
petroleum refineries. To this end,, 
a sum of Rs. 38*55 crore was 
provided in the first Plan. OMhe 
total expendilure Rs.* 27 oore 
incurred duridk the first Plaa 
peitod, <mly * Rs. 3 crore wia 
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obtained from the resources of 

# 

ports and the balance provided 

by the Government. 

. • 

The various development pro* 
grammes in the major {k>rts in- 
clude the provision of additional 
berths, the deepening of existing 
berths, the improvement of 
-CK 9 getu§ and light 'arrangement 
and additional mechanical load- 
ing and dircharging equipment. 

' Minor Ports 

India has numerous minor 
ports which are vital to her coas- 
tal trade. To co-ordinattf Its port 
policy, the Government set up 
the National Harbour Board in 
1950 at whose instance a survey 
of these ports was made by Shri 
Nanjundiah. A number of 
recommendations were made in 
his report and these were accep- 
ted and implemijnted by the 
Government. 

The first Plan made a provision 
of Rs. 225 lakh for their improve- 
ment, of which the Central 
Government’s contribution was 
Rs. 100 lakh by way of loans to 
the State Government concerned. 

Authority of the State 

x/nder tb,e Constitution, mer- 
chant shipping is ajpentral subject 
and the Union Parliament has the 


sole authority to legislate on the 
subject; Most of the existing 
merchant ship’ping laws were 
enacted during the British period 
and were* modified from time to 
time. As the United Kingdom 
is the most advanced country in 
regard to merchant shipping, the 
provisions of these laws were 
patterned on those of Biitain. 
Even in such matters as the regis- 
tration of ships, India has 
followed the U.K. Merchant 
Shipping Acts. The revision and 
the consolidation of various 
Indian merchant shipping laws 
have, however, been undertaken 
and a consolidated bill will be 
introduced in Parliament in due 
course. 

The existing merchant ship- 
ing laws are contained in (1) 
the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923 as amended from 
time to time ; (2) the Control of 
Shipping Act, 1947 ; and (3) the 
Indian Cafriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, 1925. In addition to 
these laws there are numerous 
statutory rules and regulations 
promulgated under these laws. 
The more important aiflong these 
are : 

1. LVd.S. (Construction and 
survey of Passenger Steam- 
ers) Rules, 1 



3. LMJS. (Cpnttol of \^ater- 
tight Compartments) 
Rules, 1034; 

3. I. M.‘ S. (Life-saving Ap- 
pliances) Rules, 19*34; 

4. I. M. S. (Wireless Messages 
and Navigational Warn- 
ings) Rules, 1034; 

3. I. M. S. Load-line Rules, 
1934; 

«. 1. M. S. (Wireless Tele- 
graphy) Rules, 1934; and 

7. Simla Rules, 1931. 

According to the I. M. S. Act, 
the Government is authorised 
to enforce rules and standards 
relating to the safety of ships, 
personnel on Board, periodical 
surveys, enquiry into accidents, 
etc. The Control of Shipping Act 
empowers the Government to 
regulate the employment of ships 
by issuing licences. Gnder this 
Act, Indian-owned vessels are 
usually issued unrestricted general 
licences for coastal and overseas 
trades and ^reign vessels, char- 
te^d by,.^the Indian Companies 
forcoastfll service, and granted 
licences for a specified pdriod. 
Sometimes, specified voyage 
‘ licences are also i^ued to foreign^ 
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vessels for the carriage of overseas 
transhipment cargo. 

* 

Formerly, merchant shipping 
and its la^s were ’the responsibi- 
lity of the Ministry of Commerce; 
but in 1950 the euVjett was trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Trans- 
port, for it was realised yiat all 
transport subjects should be ceift 
tralised and co-ordinated. Even 
earlier the need was (onstantly 
felt for a single executive organi- 
sation to deal with all shipping 
matters. Accordingly, the Direc- 
torate-General of Shipping, with 
Headqulfters at Bobabay was 
established on September 1,J1949. * 

The Ministry of^ Transport 
deals with matters of policy, 
higher administration and legis- 
lation, while the actual admiftis- 
tration of maritime institutions 
and merchant s^bipping acts and 
rules is the concern of the Director 
General of Shipping. The latter 
has been given statutory recogni- 
tion by the amendment of the 
I. M. S. Act which provides that 
any act which is required to be 
performed by the Union Govern- 
ment may be delegated to the 
Director General. A large 
number of functions and activiifes 
have consequently been trans- 
ferred to the Difectorgte Genera^ 
of Shipping. 
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Xht Ifireetor Oenertd 

' On the technical side, the 
Director General is advised by 
the National Adviser, who is 
also the Principal Examiner of 
Ma'sters and Mates and by a 
Chief Survqror who is con* 
^urrendy the Chief Examiner of 
Engineers. In respect of adminis- 
tration, ti^e Director General is 
assisted by the Deputy Generals 
and several other officials. All 
other departments appointed by 
or under the Act, namely, the 
Mercantile . Mari ne Department 
and Shipping and Employment 
Office, function under the 
Director General of Shipping. 
The training institutions and 
training ships are also under his 
supervision. 

Consultative Machinery 

C 

To bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between the Government 
and the shipping industry, a con- 
sultative committee of shipowners 
has been set up with the Union 
Minister of Transport & Shipping 
as Chairman., This Committee 
reviews the various problems 
from time to time and keeps a 
fiaison between the Government 
and the shipping companies. A 
Rail-Sea Co-ordination Com- 
mittee has also beAi appohitdH to 


consider matters to secure ocNwdi- 

nated movement of all intw-port 

« 

cargoes by rail and sea routes. 
A consultative compiittee of 
overseas . shipping interests has 
also been constituted to enable 
the Government to discuss with 
overseas shipping companies 
questions such as high freight 
rates, lack of shipping space, etc. 
arising in overseas trades. 

Passenger Welfare 

In 1954, Deck Passenger Wel- 
fare Committees, consisting of 
officials and non-officials, were 
constituted at the ports of 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
to look after the comforts and 
welfare of the travelling public. 
The rules regarding the provision 
of bunks on the unherthed 
passenger ships were issued in 
September 1954 and the Unberth- 
ed Passenger Ships Rules, which 
provide for improved sanitary, 
medical and ventilation arrange- 
ments, came into force on 
November 2, 1054. 

Safety and Seaworthiness of 
Merchant Mips 

The Merchant, Shipping Act 
lays doi^ detailed provisions 
which every ship has to comply 
with. In the first pl^oe, a ship 
has to be registbred }n accordance 



iMtfftflie requirements of law and 
must be in possessioq of a Certi- 
ficate of Registry. Secondly, it 
is subject to periodic surveys by 
qualified and trainee} 'surveyors 
so that its hull, machinery and 
other equipment, are of the 
requisite standard. A ship 
carrying over 12 passengers is 
subject to annual surveys. It is 
required to be dry-docked and 
can proceed to sea only if it is 
able to obtain a Certificate of 
Survey. There are additional 
provisions for steamships carrying 
over 60 unberthed passengers. 
Finally, a passenger vessel must 
possess a Safety Certificate. 

A cargo ship, on the other 
hand, has to keep a Load-line 
Ceitificate issued cither by a 
classification society such as the 
Lloyds Register of Shipping or 
by the Government of India. 
This certificate is i.'.sued for a 
period* not exceeding five years 
at a time. The vessll is subject 
to annual inspection and the 
Load-line Certificate is endorsed 
each year if the condition is satis- 
factory. ^ cargo ship also re- 
quires a Safety Radio Telegraphy 
Certificate, which is* granted by 
tiie Mercantile Marine ]6epart- 
ment after the radio equipment 
•fthe vessMhas been inspected 


by a Radio Inspector. >A third 
certificate riow provided for 
relates to safety equipment and 
is valid for two years. If a' vessel 
goes to sea without any. of these ‘ 
certificates the, Master of the 
Ship renders himself liable to 
penal action. 

Since India is a signatory*Ho 
almost every international mari- 
time convention of importance, 
th£ rules are strictly enforced and' 
an effort is made to ensure that 
the standard of safety and equip- 
ment and efficiency of the Indian 
vessels ‘9re on a par with those 
prevailing elsewhere. 

Mercantile Marine Department 

The responsibility for the exe- 
cut'on of the merchant shipping 
acts and rules is entrusted to the 
Mercantile Marine Departments, 
which are located in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras and are 
headed by Principal Officers. All 
works relating to the safety of 
ships, the examination of candi* 
dates for Certificates of Com- 
petency, the registration of shipe 
and the like are. performed by 
these Departments. 

For purposes of administr^km 
the Indian toastline* is divided 
into three districts,, ea^ diktiigt 
being controlled by the reiReblilfit 



^rjpcipal Officers. The Bombay 
Mercantile Marine District 
consists of the former State of 

s * 

Bombay and Kutch and extends 
from West Pakistan bdrders to 
Bhatkal on thp west coast. The 
Madras District covers the coast- 
line from Bhatkal to Visakha- 
p^nam'and the Calcutta District 
atretches up to the East Pakistan 
borders. 

' The I. M. St Act lays down a 
standard of manning to secure 
the safety of ships, passengers, 
cargo and crew. According to 
the standards adopted in practice 
only qualified and experienced 
executive and engineering officers 
and other personnel can proceed 
on a sea voyage. For instance, 
in ^ ship at least three of the 
^ecutive officers must hold a 
Certificate of ^Competency and 
two engineering efficers and a 
radio operator must be properly 
-certificated. The other personnel 
also, except for a very small 
number of the junior members, 
is required to possess an experi- 
ence at sea for periods varying 
from one to four years. 

The Certificates of Competency 
arejssued by the Ministry of 
Transport and the isxaminations 
for foreign-i^int certificates are 
eonducted each month by the 


Mercantile Marine Department 
in Bombay gnd Calcutta for the 
following gradre : 

A. Navigation 

t 

(1) Certificate of Competency 
as Second Mate; 

'(2) Certificate of Competency 
as First Mate; and 

(3) Certificate of Competency 
as Master. 

B. Engineering 

(1) Certificate of Competency 
as Second Class Engineer; 
and 

(2) Certificate of Competency 
as first Class Engineer. 

Similar examinations are held 
for Home Trade Certificates. 
Only those persons who have 
either the requisite training and 
sea experience or have passed the 
lower tests are admitted to these 
examinations. The standards of 
these examinations are high and 
the certificafes issued in India are 
valid throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

Training of Porsonnol 

An adequate and well trained 
seagoing peesonnel is essential for 
the de^lopment of the maritime 
economy and sea power of India. 
After independence the NationiJ 
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Covernment, therefore^ a^umed 
full responsibility for the training 
of Merchant Navy personnel. 
It set up several’ institutions which 
are equipped with « up-to-date 
machines, models and instru- 
ments. The training is carefully 
supervised to maintain the highest 
standards. 

The Di0erin 

At present, boys between the 
ages of lo and 18 and possessing 
the matriculation qualification 
are selected for admission to the 
Dufferin on the basis of an all- 
fndia qualifying examination and 
subsequent interviews by the 
Governing Body. The training 
lasts for a period of two years 
and the number of boys trained 
«acb year is 50. 

Marine Engineering College, 
Calcutta 

On the engineering side, cadets 
between the ages cf 16 and 19 
years are selected by specially 
•constituted selection boards at 
Bombay and Calcutta for a 
4-year training course under the 
Directorate of Marine Engineer- 
ing Training.* 

The trainees spend tlie first 
three yggrs as apprentices in 
aelected *marjbe Engineering 


workshops, puring this ' period , 
workshop, training is supervised 
and the trainees .are given* theo- 
retical instructions at special , 

, evening classes. After the comp- 
letion of this cotirse, the Cadets 

are admitted to the Marine 
• 

Engineering College in Calcutta 
which provides a professional 
marine engineering training for a 
period of one year.* Here they 
receive an intensive course of* 
instruction in marine engineering 
subjects supplemented by prac- 
tical instructions in the college 
laboratories and workshops. The 
syllabus is planned to bring the 
cadets’ standard up to the level 
of First Class M. 0#T. Certificate 
of Competency. The Marine 
Engineering College, which trains 
50 boys each year, is claimed to 
be one of, the first marine 
colleges in th^Commonwealth. 

Nautical And Engineering 
College, Bombay 

The Nautical and Engineering 
College provides facilities for post- 
sea instructions, in navigation 
and engineering to candidates 
preparing for the Ministry of 
Transport Examinations* for 
Certificates * of Competqnqp. 
Under the aeftiB of* this C o |l Bg n» 
thb radar observers., oowsd, hMk 
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also bera instituted and special 
tignal classes aie conducted for 
thie benefit of the cadets serving 
their sea time on'board ships. A 
special compass course Has also 
been started 

This institution is the only one 
of its kind in the whole of South 
East Asia where admission is 
open to all nationals. Conse- 
quently, several nationals frpm 
the United Kingdom, Burma, 
China, Ceylon and Pakistan have 
received their training at this 
college. 

TYainitig of Ratings 

The T. S^Bhadra at Calcutta 
and the T. S. Mekhia at Visakha- 
patnam give pre-sea training to 
ratings. Boys between the ages 
of 18 and 22 years i^nd possessing 
a knowledge of Hiitd< or English 
are selected from all over the 
country. The period of train- 
ing is three months and 
the boys are trained both 
for service in the Deck and 
Engine-Room Departments. The 
monthly output is a*) for the 
Kiadra and 40 for the Mekhia. It 
has now been decided to set up 
ft third training establishment 
at Navlukhrin Saurashtra. This 
wtaUishnMnt* will 'train 60 boys 
•'tnty montlL 


Th^ object ' of these training 
ships is to prepare young men 
for life ‘at sea, to give thenn 
instruction in the basic principles 
of seamanship, and to familiarise 
them with the conditions 
prevailing in merchant ships. 

Recruitment of Seamen 

Indian seamen who come from 
various parts of the country have 
built up a fine tradition of 
efficiency, hard work and devotion 
to duty. These men not merely 
man Indian ships but also nearly 
a quarter of British merchant 
ship*!. About SO, ('00 men at 
Calcutta and Bombay are directly 
dependent upon the employment 
at sea. Unlike the Navy, they are 
not recruited on a permanent 
basis but generally for the 
duration of a voyage which lasts 
from three to eighteen months. 
Thereafter they are discharged 
and h ive to await their turn for 
the next cn'gagemcni. 

Up to 10.>4, there was no- 
satisfactory method for the 
recruitment of seamen. They were 
selected at Bombay by (ne Serangfk 
at wilU and at Calcutta by ship'k 
officers^ at ^'pen musters. Since 
the number of men seeking jobs, 
was far in excess df demftiid 
certain malpraoflces had -eoiHib 
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into existence. The Interiyitional 
Labour Organ|,sation made 
recommendations in 1920* for the 
re-organtsation bf the system of 
recruitment of seamen. The 
investigations made in pursuance 
of the I.L.O. Convention of 1920 
brought to light the prevailihg 
corrupt practices in the recruit- 
ment system. To eradicate the 
evil of bribery and corruption, the 
National Government amended 
the Indian Shipping Act and 
assumed control over the supply 
of seamen. In the Statutory 
Seamen’s Employment office was 
set up at Bombay. Later, a 
similar office wa'. established in 
Calcutta. 

Now every person, desirous of 
employment as seaman, has first 
to register at the Seamen's 
Employment office. Separate 
rosters arc kept for seamen 
employed in various shipping 
companies. As soon as a seaman 
is registered, his nam# is automa- 
tically entered in the relevant 
register in accordance with the 
last date of discharge. Whenever 
there is a Remand for seamen the 
frames arc sent up in order of 
priority and selectioTMS made on 
the principle of rotation. 

The formal engagement of the 
crew in a ship^ is done in the 


presence of the Shipping* Master 
and articles of the agreement, in 
token of mutua.l acceptance of 
the various terms and conditions, 
are signSd by the Mastet of the 
Ship as ’well . ds the crew. , The 

agreement contains the terms of 

» 

engagement, discipline, scales 
of provisions^, and particfulars «of 
the seamen. On the completion 
of a voyage the articles are closed 
and seamen discharged before* 
the Shipoing Master. If any 
dispute arises as to be interpreta- 
tion of these articles, the Shipping 
Masteiae intervenes and normally 
all disputes arc settled in thi$ 
manner. 

The system of promotion has 
also been systematised. Promo- 
tions are now regulated accofding 
to the principles laid down by 
the Director-General of Shipping. 

9 

Seamen’s Welfare 

9 

The Welfare Offices at Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras look after 
the welfare and amenities of 
seamen in their respective areas. 
These officii are also being 
increasingly utilis'ed for liaison 
w'ork. 

Among the amenities prodded 
to seafarers are seamen’s hoass 
and hostels, canteens, oo-ophn-. 
tiVe stores and library and medioab 
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facilities! In Bombay the Indian 

Sailor’s Home and the Hostel for 

Inidian Seamen .provide accom- 

r,modation for 1,000 at a nominal 

rate of twelve Paise per' night— a 

rate vyhich dpes hot even cover 

the cost of bed linens and other 

• 

clothes provided free to the 
residents. A canteeh, a co- 
operative store and a laundry, 
which are housed in the Hostel, 
«are greatly • appreciated •oy 
seafarers of all nationalities. The 
maintenance cost of the Hostel 
is met largely from the income of 
the War Memorial FuirJ for 
Indian Merchant Seamen, 1947. 

Newspapers and weeklies are 
supplied to seamen’s hospitals 
in India and to seafarer hostels, 
chibs and welfare centres abroad. 
Thirty beds are preserved for 
seamen in St. cfeotge’s Hospital 
wards. Arrangements are being 
made for the treatment of seamen 
suffering from T.B. at the 
Wanless T.B. Sanatorium. The 
charges for the T.B. patients are 
met from the Sick and Destitute 
Seamen’s Aoienities Fund. 
Recently, four beds were reserved 
at the chest hospital at Arundh 
and ethe charges are shared 
equally by*the State and the 
Central Governm^ts. A fully 
.equiiqied 12-bed clinic at Thaita 


Street ^rves as a convalascCnt 
home. 

Financial assis/tance is offered 
to distressed seamen and their 

families by* the Administrator, 
Sassoon Services Welfare Fund. 
Seamen sustaining injuries in 
the course of their employment 
are also helped in obtaining 
proper compensation from the 
shipping companies. 

In Calcutta, the Nabik Griha 
(Seamen’s Home), which has 
necessary recreational facilities 
provides sleeping accommodation 
for 260 seamen. The Govern- 
ment has decided to appoint a 
committee for the management of 
this institution. 

The off-article seamen can 
have, within one year, treatment 
and hospitalisation at Govern- 
ment’s cost at the seamen’s 
clinic and in other hospitals. 
There are (our canteens and a 
co-operative store for seamen in 
the city. Five committees, namely, 
the Merchant Seamen Welfare 
Committee, the Nabik Griha 
Committee, the PoA Health 
Commitfee, the Seamen Welfare 
Association *1lnd the Merchan.t 
Seamen Amenities Fund Com- 
mittee, provide various « types of 
amenities for sealnen. 
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In Madras, a hostel \and a 
canteen are maiatained where 
board and lodging are provided 
to seamen at reasonat>Ie rates. 
A textile store is also lun in the 
hostel for boarders and visitors. 

A National Welfare Board for 
Seamen has been set up to 
cO'Ordinate their welfare activities. 
The question of extending the 
social security scheme for seamen 
is at present receiving the 
attention of the Government. 

To meet one of the grievances 
of seamen against medical 
examination scheme, it has been 
decided to have medical exami- 
nations once in 5 years instead of 
once in two years as at present. 

As a result of the various steps 
taken by the Governtuent such 
as the reservation of the coastal 
trade, the ^etting up of the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation, granting 
of loans to shipping companies 
on reasonable terms for the 
acquisition of additional tonnage, 
the construction of ships at 
Visakhapatnam and their sale to 
Indian shipping companies at 


competitive prices and preference 
shown to. Indian ships in the 
allotment of Government pargo, 
etc. Indian shipping has shown, 
. slow buf steady progress during 
recent years. .The 'total toqnage 
which was only a^ut 126,000 
GRT in the pre-war period has 
now increased to about *4,80,000 
GRT as mentioned above. While 
the Indian shipping had only an 
approximate share of 33* per * 
cent in the coastal trade during 
pre-war years it is now carrying 
the entire coastal trade. While 

Indian *ships were *not moving 
anywhere outside the co^t oF 
India, Burma and Ceylon during 
the pre-war years, they are now 
plying in many important over- 
seas trades such as the It^hf 
U.K. continent, India/Australia 
and India/Far £a§t 'Japan trades. 
The earnings 0 ^ the Indian ship- 
ping companies have also shown 

steady increase during recent 
years. While during 1947-48 the 
earnings were about Rs. 6 crore 
in the coastal trade and Rs. 2.6 
crore in the overseas trades the 
corresponding fighres for the 
year 1954-55 were 11.06 crore 
and Rs. 10.49 crore respectively. 
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CIVIL* AYIATJON IN INDIA 


The story of flying is a saga of 
man’s heroism in search of 
perilous adventure ' and of his 
undaunted spirit in trying to 
conquer space. The story begins 
’ in the Medieval Ace in Europe 
with man’s unsuccessful attempts 
to fly like birds with the help of 
artificial wings and feathers. The 
balloons, first devised 17S;t, 
M'cre t^e next step in this direction. 
Balloon filing came to India in 
1S27. On November 24 of that 
year, a balloon took off from Lai 
Ba^in Bombay and landed safely 
at a distance of six miles. 

The next step {p the develop- 
ment was an airship which could 
be directionally controlled. It 
was electrically powered in 1883, 
and constructed with metal sheets 
instead of paper or silk cloth in 
1897. Zeppelin, built in 1000, 
was a greatly, improved airship 
and was widely used in the first 
World War. Later it was utilised 
far^rrying passengers. But its 
utility waH limited and soon it 
made way* for * the modern 
aeroplane. 


Mpdern Aeroplane 

The modern aeroplane was 
first conceived by Sir George 
Caylay in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and was first 
successfully flown by the Wright 
Brothers in 1003. The aeroplane 
differed fundamentally from its 
predecessors— the airship and 
the balloon — in that the balloons 
and airships were lighter than 
air vehicles, while this new 
aircraft was hcavici than air and 
still could be directionally 
controlled and flown faster with 
heavier loads. 

Extensive use of such planes 
was made in the first World War. 
The technique of aircraft has 
since been greatly improved 
and different types of planes 
developed. Today we have 
aeroplanes which fly at super- 
sonic speed carrying heavy loads. 

During*nie past fifty years, the 
aircraK has taken the whole civi- 
lized world under its wjngs. To- 
day when time is more precious 
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than money, it is the most effi- 
cient means of transport. ^ 

India took to aviation later 

« 

than ma'hy Western countries and 
its progress was not* very signi- 
ficant till the second World War. 
But in the decade following inde- 
pendence, she made remarkable 
progress, so that she now occu- 
pies a prominent place on the 
aviation map of the world. 

Growth of the Wings 

Civil aviation developed in 
India in three stages. The first 
was the pioneering stage which 
lasted up to 1930. The second 
stage, in which occurred the 
second World War, saw the esta- 
blishment of internal and inter- 
national air-lines in India. The 
third stage coincided with the 
post-independence era in the 
country, and it was characterised 
by spectacular progress in civil 
aviation. 

Pioneering Flit! /its 

An aircraft was first fiown in 
India in 1911. Experimental 
flights avere made in carrying 
mail bags b^ air. On February 18, 
loll, on the oaaasion of the 
industrial exhibition at Allahabad 
M, Pi^uiet, a French pilot, flew 
from th^ exhibition ground across 


the river Jamuna to Naini, 6 miles 
away, where lie delivered the first 
official air mail. This was ^he 
first official air fiiail in the*world. 
More eaperimental flights were*' 
made in>subseqyent years. 

, The first World War empha- 
sized the geographical import- 
ance of India as a link* between 
Europe and the Far East and 
Australia. In 191*0, an Inter- 
national Conversion on Ai^ 
Navigation was signed in Paris. 
This was the first convention of 
its kind nnd India was a signa- 
tory rtf it. As a Tcsult, Indian 
skies were opened to foreign air 
services and landing facilities were 
made available to^hem. In 1918 
and 1919, flights were made from 
Egypt and England to India. 

No significant move in the 
direction offstablishing an Indian 
air service was made till 1927 
when, in pur'uance of the 
recommendation of the Indian 
Air Board, the Department of 
Civil Aviation was created and a 
programme for developing air 
routes taken up. Civil aerodromes 
were constructed at important 
places and flying clubs initiated. 
Some Indian officers were sent 
abroad for training. 

By 1921^-30, the devdopmenk 
•of world air transport had brooi^ 
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India in|o a position of promi- 
nence on the air map. The Uni- 
ted Kingdom, France and Holland 
extended their airlines to the East 
< including India. The fitst aircraft 
on India-Englanfl service left 
Croydon on march 31, 1929 and 
arrived at Karachi on April 6 
and then, left Karachi Croy- 
dofi on April 7, completing the 
journey in about a week. A few 
months later, this service w^s 
Extended from Karachi to Delhi. 

Indian Enterprise 

In 1931, the Governnvot of 
India made arrangements with 
the Im[ferial Airways Ltd. for 
the operation of an air service 
between Delhi and Karachi, 
but the agreement expired by 
the enh of that year. A fresh 
agreement was then entered into 
in 1932 with thd Delhi Flying 
Club for the carriage of mail and 
passengers between Karachi and 
Delhi. 

In 1932, the Tata Air lines, the 
first Indian company, was estab- 
lished. It started a weekly feeder 
service between Karachi, Ahme- 
dabad, Bombay, Bellary (later 
Ranged to Hyderabad) and 
Madraf, unde/ a ten-year con- 
tract with the Govepiment. In 
1103, another Indian concern, the« 


Indian National Airways Ltd.^ 

was established at Delhi to paitir 

cipate a^ a share-holder in the 

Indian Trans-Continental Air 

< 

ways Ltd.; find to develop feeder 
* and other internal air services in 
Northern India. It started a 
weekly service between Calcutta 
and Rangoon and a daily service 
between Dacca and Calcutta, 
which were later abandoned in 
1935. It also instituted a weekly 
service between Lahore and 
Karachi under a ten-year agree- 
ment with the Government. In 
1935, the Air Service of India 
Ltd. was formed to operate bet- 
ween Bombay, Kolhapur and 
Kathiawar. 

The next important step in the 
development of Air transport in 
India was the introduction of the 
Empire Air Mail Scheme in 1938. 
Under this scheme, the whole 
of letter mail between the Empire 
countries on the U.K. — Australia 
and U.K,— Africa routes was car- 
ried by air. The Indian Govern- 
ment bad to provide facilities for 
the distribution within India of 
the Empire mail broughtvby the 
Imperial Airways up to Karachi 
and, in the reveese direction, for 
tvinging to Karachi all Indian 
mails destined for the Bmpire 
countries outside India. ' 
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NATIONALISATION 

The air transport industry was 
nationalised on 'Aagust 1, 1953. 
A bill to that effect, was intro- 
duced in Parliament on March 21, 
1953 and, after its adoption, 
was assented to by the President 
on May 28, 1953 Nationalisa- 
tion was the most important event 
in the history of civil aviation in 
India. 

The Government of India deci- 
ded to nationalise the industry, 
and the Air Corporations Act, 
I9n3, was passed. Two Corpo- 
rations were set up under the Act. 
The inauguration ceremony was 
held on August 1 in Bombay, 
Delhi Calcutta. Madras, Nag- 
pur and Hyderabad. 

The Corporations took over 
the undertakings of all the air 
companies and also all those 
empldycd by them upto June 30, 
1952, were transferrid to the two 
Corporations on the same service 
conditions and terms. A sum of 
Rs. 6.2 crores was paid on 
account «f compensation to the 
> merging con^anies. The follow- 
ing companies weratnvolved : 

1. Ajr-India International Ltd. 

2. Aif^lndia, Bombay. 


3. Air Services of Ind\a, 
Bombayi 

4. Airways (India), Calcutta.^ . 

5. Bharat Airways, Calcutta. 

6. Dfccan Airways, Begumpet. 

7. Himalayan Aviation, 
Calcutta*. 

> 8. Indian National Air ways,. 
New D,elhi. , 

9. Kalinga Airlines, Calcutfii.. 

,Of the two Corporations, the- 
one meant for long distance inter-' 
national services only is named 
'Air India International*. The- 
other operates inland services in- 
cluding those to the neighbouring 
countries under the name*Tndian 
Airlines Corporation.’ Each of 
the Corporations 'consists of 9 
members, including the Chair- 
men, all appointed by the Central 
Government. 

Under the provisions of the 
Air Corporation Act, 1953, an 
Air Transport Council was also 
established in 1955, to advise- 
Government on matters affecting 
the two Corporations. 

Air Transport Today 

Today, India has the largest 
network of air services in 

The two .Corporations openia 
over S9,(X}0 undufdicated iobIA 
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miles. .The Air India Inter- 
national operates 6 services with 
a frequency of 30 flights a week. 
Taking off from Bombay, Delhi 
• and Calcutta, the Air In^ia Inter- 
national services call at the main 
cities'- of Europe up to London 
in the West : Nairobi in East 
Africa ; f^iro, Beirut, Damascus 
alfd Aden in the Middle East ; 
Bangkok, Hongkong and Tokyo 
in the Far fast and Singapore, 

‘ Jakarta, Darwi^n and Sydney in 
the South-East. They fly about 
24,710 route miles. 

The Indian Airlines Corpo- 
ration covers ."<9 important cities 
and towns in the country includ- 
ing eight in tlie adjacent count- 
ries, connecting Burma. Nepal, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Afghanis- 
tan with India. It operates 42 
services with a frequency of 7G 
daily flights. Most* of them are 
daily services and some run twice 
a day. Freighter «ervices bet- 
ween Calcutta aud Gauhati and 
between Calcutta and Agartala 
are seven and eighteen times a 
day respectively. 

Other Services 

Apart fipm the* scheduled 
operations, the ^ two Corporations 
Aindatake chartered services alsoi 


Besides, there are seven com- 
panies and some 16 flying clubs 
holding permits for non-scheduled 
services. During 19.58, approxi- 
mately 30^000 hours and 48.8 
lakh miles were flown on non- 
scheduled operations and over 
oqe lakh passengers and 825.00 
lakh lbs. of freight carried. 

The night air-mail service 
operates on the Madras-Nagpur- 
Deihi and Bombay-Nagpur- 
Calcutta routes and carries pas- 
sengers also. During 19.58, the 
night airmail service carried 
48,000 passengers, 29.9 lakh lbs. 
of freight and -10. IS lakh lbs. of 
mail, giving a daily average of 
1.32 passengers, S,181 lbs. of 
freight and 1 1 ,00S lbs. of mail. 

The Air Transport Council, es- 
tablished in April 19.5.5 under the 
Air Corporations Act, 19.53, was 
requested to examine the question 
of fares and freight rates to be 
charged by the Indian Airlines 
Corporation.* The Council sub- 
mitted its report to Government. 
The fares were revived by 
Corporation in the light of 
recommendations made^ by the 
Council. 

t 

internatl^narkelatlons 

Indian Air Services cover 

t 

25 prominent cities obtside the 
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country and 22 foreign airlines 
operate over Indian teA*itory. 
For this purpose, India has ente- 
red into i|ir agitements with 18 
countries, namely ^.ighanistan, 
Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, France, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
Phillippines, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and the 
U.S.S.R. Besides, temporary 
arrangements exist with six 
other countries, namely, Burma, 
Nepal, West Germany, Indonesia, 
Czechoslovakia and Syria. 

India has been a member of 
the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation since the latter’s 
inception and serves as a icsident 
member on the Council of that 
Orgaiiisatioa. India follows the 
air conventions and standards 
laid down by this Organisation. 
She also participates in other 
International aeronautical con- 
ferences. 

Civil Aviaiion Depart men t 

Before 1927, the work pertain 
ing to civil aviation was dealt 
*with byA brijnch of the Ijidustrics 
and Labour Depirrfment of the 
Government which was advised 
by an gef hoc body, the Indian 
Air M present the Civil 


Aviation Department, which was. 
set up in 1927' is the administra- 
tive authority controlling all civil 
aviation activities in India. It 
function! under the- Unioa * 
Ministry ' of /Transport and 
Communications. It ‘ was reorga- 
nised and expanded in 1947. 

0 '• 

The headquarters organ isatidn 
of the Civil Aviation Department 
is called the ‘Directorhte General 
of Civil Aviation’ ‘and comprises.* 
nine Directorates which function 
as stated below : 

(1) Tkc Direct<>rate of Adminis- 
tration deals with ail matters 
concerning the administffltion of 
the Di partment, ^ including all 
budgetary and establishment 
matters. 

(2) The Directorate of Air 
Transport is» responsible for the 
authorisation* control and super- 
vision of all air transport 
operations, whether by the 
Corporation or foreign operators. 
After nationalisation, the Air 
Transport Licensing Board has 
ceased to function and its. 
appropriate activities have been; 
taken over by this Directorate. 

(3) The Directorate of Ti^ining 
and Licenfing administers the* 
managements o( Allahabad 
Training CAttre and the sc he mes! 
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■of^ subsidies to flying clubs and 
■other training institutions. It 
tdso issijes licences to the various 
types of pilots and technical 
personnel. 

(4)*The Dir^torate of Aeronau- 
tical Inspection is entrusted with 
the mq^t important task of 
oflsuring airworthiness of aircraft. 
Constant vigilance is maintained 
on the standards of different 

i 

* maintenance, repair and overhaul 
organisation. All forced landings, 
delays, etc., which are due to 
mechanical causes, are investi- 
gated and appropriate action is 
taken in each case to obviate 
recurrence. 

« 

This Directorate also ensures 
that all material and spares used 
on aircraft conform to approved 
specifications and ^are manufac- 
tured according */o approved 
processes. Licensing of Aircraft 
Maintenance Engineers, Fight 
Engineers and approval of 
Welders are the responsibilty of 
this Directorate. 

The Directorate is also 
responsible for the technical 
supervision of the Central 
Bxan^ination Organisation which 
has been sevup at Civil Aviation 
Training Cen^tre, Allahabad, for 
» oonducting technical examina- 


tions, for issue and extension pf 
Aircri^ Maintenance Engineers*, 
Pilots* .and Flight Engineers* 
Licenees. 

(6) The Accident Investigation 
Branch consists of a Chief 
Iilspector of Accidents, an 
Inspector of Accidents and an 
Aircraft Inspector. The Chief 
Inspector of Accidents is directly 
responsible to the Director 
General of Civil Aviation. It is 
the responsibility of the Accident 
Investigation Branch : 

(i) To investigate and report 
on all major aircraft 
accidents in India; 

(ii) To be associated with 
inquiries on all accidents 
to Indian registered air- 
craft outside India; 

(iii) To make recommendation 
for ,the avoidance of 
similar accidents; 

(iv) To take follow-up action 
and co-ordinate with all 
Directorates in the Civil 
Aviation Department in 
ensuring that the reoom* 
*mendation8 contained to 

the accident invratigatioo 
reports aoe imj^kqDMUted; 
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<v) To study and analyse ^iii) To carry out/ under 
Indian and foreign sjiecial circumstances, 

accident investigation investigations of forced* 

reports and statistics; landing . and incidents 

{vi) To publish * air-safety tvhich affect flying safety; 

statistics; (ix) To carryout preliminary 

(vii) To investigate Airmisses investigation and gene- 

(the potentially dan- rally assist Committees 

gerous proximity of an and ' Courts of finquirips 

aircraft in relation to set up by the Government 

another in the air); of India. 


AIR INDIA AND lAC BOARDS RECONSTITUTED 

The Government of India have re-constituted the Boards 
of the Air India Corporation and the Indian Airlines Corpora- 
tion with effect from December 15, 1965. Each Board consists 
of nine members, eight of whom are common to both! 

Shri J.R.D. Tata continues as Chairman of the Air 
India Corporation and Shri V. Shankar, Secretary, Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, as Chairman of the Indian Airlines Corpora- 
tion. 

• The other six common members are (1) Shri V.T. Dehejia, 
Chairman, State* Bank of India, (2) Air Chief Marshal 
Arjan Singh, Chief of Air Staff, (3) Shri S R. Vasavada, (4) 
Shri M.A. Chidambaram, (5) Shri M L Khaitan and <6) Shri 
O.L. Mehta. 

> The General Managers, Shri B.R. Patel of Air India and 
Shri ‘A.S.*Bam oC I.A.C., will be members only of their 
respective Boards. 
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(6) .The Directorate of Re> 
search and Development is 
concerned with development and 
supervision of design, airworthi- 

‘ ness of .civil aircraft and equip- 
ment, aircraft performance 
testing, developmen*t and approval 
of indigenous aircraft material?, 
design r and manufacture of 
gliders and light aircraft, selection 
of suitable aircraft types for civil 
operations and other problems 
of advanced * technical nature 
relating to safety in operations. 

(7) The Directorate of Air 

Routes and * AerodromA is in 
charge^ of the organisation and 
management of aerodromes, 
air trafOc control service, search 
and rescue operations, main- 

tenance and operation of 
aerodrome equipment, work 

planning and co-o(dmation, and 
inspection and *^iccnsing of 
aerodromes. 

(8) The Directorate of Com- 

munication is responsible for the 
provision, maintenance and 

operation of Aeronautical 

Communication Stations at the 
respective aerodromes. At the 
Aeronautical Communication 
Stations, necessary facilities are 
provided fog communication and 
navigational aids tq ensure safety 
and regularity of ais operations. 


The entire countiy is divided into 
four ibgions and each region is 
in charge of a Controller of Com- 
munications stationed respec- 
tively at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras. In addition, there 
are two other central establish- 
ments in Delhi, i.e., the Radio 
Construction and Development 
Units and the Central Radio 
Stores Depot. Each of these 
establishments is in the charge of 
a Controller. 

(9) The Regulations and 
Information D rectoratc is con- 
cerned with work relating to the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisition, other international 
organisations and foreign aero- 
nautical authorities, observance 
of international conventions, 
standards, practices and proce- 
dures, preparation and negotia- 
tion of air transport agreements 
with foreign countries, prepara- 
tion and public ition ofdepirt- 
mental repdrts, newsletters, etc., 
and work relating to supply of 
books and periodicals and 
maintenance of a library. Aero- 
nautical Informatioix, Service 
under this Directorate is response 
ble for tbei compilation and 
publication of Aeronautical 
Information Publications, World 
Aeronautical Ct^rts, Approach- 



landing Charts and Notices to 
Airmen. 

Many of t)iese agencies have 
a netwoilc of regional offices. 

The Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment functions in close collabora- 
tion with the Meteorological 
Department of India and the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department 
whose services greatly help the 
woikoftheair transport organi- 
sation. 

GLIDING 

Gliding is considered the 
-simplest and safest form of avia- 
tion. It can be learnt by very 
young boys. It is useful in creat- 
ing airmindedness among the 
youth. A person, who glides, 
acquires the preliminary know- 
ledge and experience of flying, 
such as the understanding of the 
direction and force of the winds, 
the currents of the clouds and 
the effect of thermal activity in 
the air. F.xpcrience "• has shown 
that glider training is a valuable 
adjunct to pilot training. It 
has also been found useful for 
eliminating candidates who have 
no aptitude for flying. 

The first step^towards promo- 
tion of gliding2in India was taken 
in 1931 whfn the Indian Gliding 
Association t^as formed at* 


Bombay. The Association*, enti{dy' 
a private . venture, carried on the- 
gliding training at Oundh^under 
the patronage, of 'the Ruler of, 
Oundh.^The Association received 
the Goveriimqntr aid in 1941, and 
regular grants from 1948 to 
1953. It possessed an exclusive 
gliderdrome'near Poona, wh’ch 
was inaugurated in February 
1951. It provided training faci- 
lities for 30 glidpr pilots every, 
year. The Association was always 
in financial difficulties and its 
training activities were consider- 
ably 3«duced during the year 
1953-.54. The Government qf 
India took over this Association 
and since April ^ 1954, it has 
been running as a Government 
Gliding Centre. 

THE FLYING CLUBS 
• , 

The first F/ying Club was esta- 
blished at Delhi in 1928, as a 
result of {)ublic demand. It was 
followed by three similar clubs at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi 
and another at Madras in 1929. 
By 1939, four more Flying 
Clubs were starred at Kanpur 
(with a Branch at Lucknow), 
Jodhpur, Lahore and Hydera- 
bad. All civil flying activitiesiwere 
suspended during .^he aaaond 
World War fliough one 
e^ablished in Bihar in 1991'. ‘With 
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the, rapid development of air 
operating companies in the im* 
mMiate .post-war period there 
, ^was heavy demand for pilots. 
Most of 'the old clubs ^revived , 
their {ivil traming activities and 
four new clubs were opened. 

Just before the partition of 
, the country in August 1947, there 
were 7 Flying Clubs in India with 
^heir headquarters at Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Lahore, Patna and Karachi. 
The Clubs at Karachi and Lahore 
went to Pakistan as a reSult of 
the partition. 

Plying Clubs in India as on 
December 1, 1969 

1. Xndhra Pradesh Flying Club, 
Hyderabad. , 

2. Assam Flying Qlub, Cauhati. 

3. Bengal Flying Club, Calcutta. 

4. Bihar Flying Club, Patna. 

5. Bombay Flying Club, 
Bombay. 

6. Delhi Flying Club, New 
Delhi. 

7. Government Flying Training 
School, Bangalore. 

8. Gujarat Flying Club, Baroda. 

9. Hind Provincial Flying Club, 
Lucknofir. 

10, Kerala Flying tClub, Trivan* 
dmm. * * 


11. M^hya Bharat Flying Club, 
Indore. 

L2. Madnya Pradesh Flying 
Club, Nagpur.’ 

13. Madras 'Flying Club, Madras. 

14. Northern India Flying Club, 
Jullundur. 

15. ' Orissa Flying Club, Bhuba- 

neshwar. 

16. Rajasthan Flying Club, 
Jaipur. 

Aerodromes in India 

Maintained by the Civil 
Aviation Department as ot 3 Ur 
March, 19.')9 

International Aerodromes 

1. Bombay Airport (Santa cruz) 

2. Calcutta Airport (Dum Dum) 

3. Delhi Airport (Palam) 

II. Major Aerodromes 

4. Agaitala 

5. Ahmedabad 

6. Begumpet 

7. Delhi (Safdarjung) 

K. Gauhati 

9. Madras (St. Thomas Mount) 

10. Nagpur 

11. Tiruchirapalli 

III. Intermediate Aerodromes,. 

12. All^abad 

• . 

13. Aipfitsar 

14. Aurangabad 
16. Baghdogra 
16. Balurghat 
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17. Banaras 

61. Asansol 

18. Baroda 

62. Bareilly 

19. Belgaum 

63. Bilaspur 

20. Bhavnagar 

64. Chal^ulia 

21. Bhopal 

*66. Cuddappah 

22. Bhubaneswar (Cuttuck) 

66. Donakonda 

23. Bhuj 

67. Jhansi 

24. Bombay (Juhu) 

68. Jharsuguda 

26. Chandigarh 

69. Jubbulpore 

26. Coimbatore 

60. Kandia 

27. Cooch-Behar 

61. ^Kanpur (Civil) 

28. Gaya 

62. 'Khandwa 

29. Gorakhpur (Kusmi) 

63. Kolhapur 

30. Indore 

64. Kotah 

31. Jaipur 

66. Lalitpur 

32. Junagadh (Keshod) 

66. Madura 

33. Kailashahar 

67. Malda 

34. Kamalpur 

68. Manipur Road 

36. Khowai 

69. Muzaffarpur 

36. Kumbhirgram 

70. Mysore 

37. Lucknow (Amausi) 

71. Palanpur (Deesa) 

38. Mangalore 

72. Panagarh 

39. Mohanbari 

73. Panna 

40. North Lakhimur (Litabari) 

74. Raipur 

41. Passighat 

76. Rajahipundry 

42. Patna 

76. Ramnad 

43. Porbandar 

77. Ranchi 

44. Rajkot 

78. Satna 

46. Rupsi 

79. Saharanpur 

46. Tezpur 

80. Sheila 

47. Trivandrum 

81. Sholapur 

48. Vijayftwada] 

82. Tanjore 

•j’o. VisakfiapAnam 

83. Vellore 

IV. Minor Aerodronui 

84. Warangal 

60. Akola 

86. Udaipur (Daboky 
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JIONOURS AND AWARDS 

• in 


ARMED 

The practice of honouring out* 
standing d&ds of gallantry and 
valour performed by members of 
the Defence Services through 
conferment of medals and by men- 
tion>in-despatches is recognised 
all over the world. SAnilarly, 
events ,of national importance 
have also been signified by the 
institution of* commemorative 
medals. 

Pribr to the attainment of 
Independence, members of 
India’s Armed Ft>roei were awar- 
ded medals and decorations ins- 
tituted by the British Crown. 
These awards were, however, 
discontinued with effect from 
August 15, I9t7, when the 

country became free. A medal 
known as the Indian Indepen- 
dence Medal 1047 was instituted 
to commemorate the attainment 
of fr^om by India. 

India a firat gaUgntry deco- 
rationa acre Instituted on Jap- 
oary 26, 1060, when the Republ^" 


FORCES 

can Constitution was ddopted, 
but these decorations became 
effective from August 15, 1047. 
These are the Param Vir Chakra, 
Maha Vir Chakra and Vir 
Chakra, all of which are awarded 
only for outstanding acts of 
gallantry in the face of the 
enemy. Subsequently, some 
additional decorations were 
instituted. 

This chapter contains a brief 
description of the awards for 
which members of the Armed 
Forces are eligible. 

GALLANTRY AWARDS 

i 

For Gallantry in the face of 
the Enemy 

Param Vir Chakra 

The highest decoration for 
valour is the Paranr Vir Chakra,' 
which i% awarded for ‘most cons- 
picuous bravery or some daring 
or pre-eminent act of ,valour or 
"Bdf^sacrifice in the presence of the 



’whethe» on land, at sea 
or in the air.” 

This decoration is made of 

• 

bronze and is eircular in shape. 
It has, on the obverse* Tour rep* 
licas of ‘‘Indra’s Vajra” em- 
bossed round the State emblem in 
the centre. On the reverse, the 
words “Param Vir Chakra” are 
embossed both in Hindi and in 
English, with two lotus flowers 
in the middle. 

The decoration is worn on the 
left breast with a plain purple- 
coloured riband, an inch and a 
quarter in width. 

Maha Vir Chakra 

The Maha Vir Chakra is the 
second highest decoration and is 
awarded for “conspicuous acts 
of gallantry in the presence of 
the enemy, whether on land, at 
sea or in the air.” 

a 

It is made of standard silver 
and is circular in shape. Embossed 
on the obverse is a flve-pointed 
heraldic star with a domed 
centre-piece bearing the gilded 
State emCAcm in the centre. The 
'words “Maha Vir Chaicra” are 
embossed, both in Hin^ and in 
English, on the reverse with two 
lotus flowq^s in the middle. 


The deoor^lkjon is worn on thii^ 
left breast with a half-wftite gnd 
half-orange riband, an inch and 
a quarter in width, theo,rango 
being nearer thp left shoulder. 

‘ Vir Chakra 

The Vir Chakra is third in the 
order of awards given for “acts of 
gallantry iri the presence of 
the enemy, whether on land, at 
sea or in the air.” 

• 

The deeoration is made of 
standard silver and is circular in 
shape. Embossed on the obverse 
is a flire-pointed heraldic star 

which has an Ashoka Chaicra in 

• 

the centre. Within this X^hakra 

is a domed centre-piece bearing 

the gilded State Emblem. On 

the reverse, the words “Vir 

Chakra” are embossed, * both 

in Hindi and in English, with 

two lotus flower^ in the middle 
> 

The Chakra is worn on the 
left breast with a half-blue and 
half-orange riband, an inch and 
a quarter in width, the .orange 
being nearer the left shoulder. 

Eligibility for Awards 

Officers and all other ranks of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
the Reserve Forces, the ^erri* 
torial Army, the ^Militia . and 
any other lawftilly constituted 



Armed Forces, mairons, sisters, 
nurses, nnd staff the Nursing 
an^ othm' services ’pertoining to 
Military Hospitals, and civilians 
of eitfier sex serving regularly or 
temporarily under the direction 
or supervisiop of ahy of the 
abovAnamed* forces are eligible 
for any of the three awards. 

If the recipient of a Chakra 

wins the saqje award again for a 

further act of bravery, this will 

be indicated by the addition of 

a bar to the riband by which the 

decoration is suspended. Then 

the riband alone is wora Each 

bar is represented by a replica in 

metal Of "Indra's Vajra” in 

the case of the Param Vir Chakra 
% 

and that of the respective 
Chakras in miniature in the case 


of the Maha Vir end Vir Chakras 

stitched on to the riband. 

( 

Monetary Benefit 

A recipient of any of these 
deco rations^ who is junior in rank 
to a Second-Lieutenant (Army) 
or a Sub-Lieutenant (Navy) or a 
Pilot Officer (Air force) is enti- 
tled to a special pension. Each 
additional bar conferred also 
carries with it an additional 
pension for life. On the death of 
a male recipient of a Chakra, the 
pension is to be paid to his 
widow until her death or re- 
marriage, under such rules as 
may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The rates of monetary allow- 
ance attached to these decora- 
tions are as follows : 


(a) |i) Param Vir Chakra 


(U) Each bar to 

Param Vir Chakra 
(b) (i) Maha Vir Chakra 


(iO Each bar to 

Maha Vir Chakra 
(c) (1) Vir Chakra, 

(ii) Eadh bar to 
Vir Chakra* 


Rs. 60 per month (Rs. 70 in thecase 
of JCOs who have previously won an 
award of the second order of gal- 
lantry, such as the Maha Vir Chakra 
or the old awards of the Indian 
Order of Merit) 

Rs. 20 per month*. 

Rs. 30 per month (Rs. 60 in the case 
of JCOs who have been previously 
awarded a gallantry award of the 
third order, such as the Vir Chakra 
or the old awards of the Military 
Cross) ' 

Rs. 10 per m8ntb 
Rs. 20 per m^nth 
Rs. 8 per month 


A. 


r 


T 



The various States of the Union 
have also formulated tl^eir own 
schemes ofrewa^s for winners 
■of the gallantry decorations, or 
their next-of-lcin in the case of 
posthumous awards!*, belonging . 
to their States. 

(a) PVC 

(b) MVC 

(c) VrC 

Gorkhas of Nepalese domicile 
who serve in the Armed Forces 
and are awarded Vir Chakra 
Series of awards, have now been 
made eligible for the above lump 
sum grant by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

In the case of posthumous 
awardees payment is made to the 

next eligible heir. 

For Gallantry other than in 
the face of the Enemy 

Ashoka Chakra, Class I 

This medal is awarded for the 
most conspicuous' bravery or 
some daring or pre-eminent act 
of valour or self-sacrifice on land, 
at sea or in the air. 

The Chakra is made of gilt 
gold and is circular ^n shape. 
Embossed on the '‘obverse is a 
replica of Ashoka’s Chakra 
surroupded by a lotus wreath. 


Along tile ij^ge is a pattern of 
lotus leaves, flowers and buds. 
On the reverse, the words 
** Ashoka Chakra’* are •embossed 
both in Hindi' and in English, ’ 
with lotus flowers in the inter- 
vening space. 

Rs. 4,000 
•Rs. 2,000 
Rs. 1,000 

The Chakra is ilrorn on the 
left breast with a green-coloured 
silk riband, an inch and a quarter ' 
in width, and divided into two 
equal segments by an orange 
vertical line. 

» 

Ashoka Chakra, Class // 

This decoration is awarded for 
conspicuous gallantry. It is 
made of standard silver iand is 
circular in shape. The obverse 
and the rev^jrsa are exactly the 
same as in' the Ashoka Chakra 
Class I.' 

The Chakra is worn on the left 
breast with a green-coloured silk 
riband, an inch and a quarter in 
width, and divided 'into three 
equal segments by two orange 
vertical lines. 

Ashoka Chakra, Class III 

m 

This! decoration A awarded flw 
an act of gallantry. It U mtadlir 



like the other Ashoka 

Chakras* except that it is made 
of bronze. 

The Chakra is Worn pn the 
left breast with a green-poloured 
silk riband, aa'inc*^ and a quarter 
in width, divided into four equal* 
segments ^by three orange vertical 
lines. 

Eligibility fdir Awards 

OflBcers and all other ranks of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
the Reserve Forces, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia and any 
other lav'fully constituted forces, 
as also members of the Nursing 
Services of the Armed Forces and 
civilian citizens of either sex in 
all w%lks of life are eligible for 
the award of the Ashoka Chakra, 
Classes I, II and (II^* 

Each further act of gallantry 
entitling a recipient to the award 
of a Chakra of the same class as 
originally awarded to him will 
be recognised by a bar attached 
to the riband. When the riband 
alone is worn the award of a 
bar is denoted by a replica of the 
decoration concerned in minia- 
ture, w^ich istftitched *on to the 
riband. 


Monetary Assistance in Indigent 
Circumftances 

Unlike the Pdram Vir Chakra^ 
Maha Vir Cha)cra and Vir 
Chakra, there is no monetary 
allowance attached to the Ashoka 
Chakra. Individual cases of 
recipients of the Ashoka Chakra 
in indigent circumstances may, 
however, be considered by the 
Government of India for mone- 
ary assistance. 

For acts of gallantry perfor- 
med in the Naga hills operations 
under battle conditions and/or in 
the Goa operations (1061), recipi- 
ents of the Ashoka Chakra series 
of awards, 'who are JCOs/ORs 
(or of equivalent ranks) and 
NCs (E), are granted monetary 
allowances on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Honours and 
Awards Committee. The rates 
of the monetary allowances are 
the same as admissible to reci- 
pients of the Vir Chakra series of 
awards. 

Mention-in- D'espatches 

111 recognition of distinguished 
and meritorious service in opera- 
tional areas and acts of fgallantry 
of an order not sufticieirtly high 
to warrant the grant pf gallantry 
awards, a syAem of Mention-in- 
Despatclfcs was instituted with 
effect from August li>, 194|7. 



All Army, Navy and Air Force 
personnel, incloding thow of 
the Reserve Forces, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia and 
other lawfully constituted Armed 
Forces, members of tile Nursing 
Service and civilians working 
under or with the Armed Forces 
are eligible for Mention-in-Des- 
patches. 

Those who arc “mentioned in 
despatches’’ are entitled to wear 
an emblem — a miniature lotus 
leaf— on the ribbon of the medal 
relating to the particular cam- 
paign in which the mention was 
made. 

CO A S' s Commendation Card 

The Chief of the Army Staff 
has approved of the award of 
Commendation Cards for gal- 
lantry and distinguished service 
or devotion to duty performed 
cither in operation or non-opera- 
tional areas which are not of a 
tufficiently high order to qualify 
for a gallantry award. All ranks 
of the Army are eligible for the 
award. The award will not be 
made posthumously. 

OTHER DECORATIONS 

* • » 

Sx new medals for the Armed 
Forces — the Vishisht Seva (Dis- 
tin|uisheil Service) Medal, 


Sainya Sevajf (Services) Medal, 
Videsh Seva (Overseas) ’ Medal,. 
Sena (Army) Medal, Nao Sena 
(Navy) Medal and Vayu , Sena 
(Air Force) Medal - were instl- 
.tuted on* Republic Day, 1960 

For Distinguished 
Service 

Vishisht Seva Medal 

The Vishisht Seva Medal is 

awarded to personnel of all the 
three Services in Classes I, II and 
III in recognition of disting- 
uished service of the “most excep- 
tionaf'^an “exceptional” and a 
“high”, order respectively. 

Class I of the medal .is made 
of gold. Class II of standard 
silver and Class III of bronze, all 
circular in shape and 3.5 ni)n in 
diameter. Each medal has on its 
obverse a fiv«-{fointed star and 
on its reverse the Lion Capitol. 
Its ribboA is golden, with one 
dark-blue stripe down the centre 
for Class I, two dark-blue stripes 
dividing it into three equal parts 
for Class II and three dark-blue 
stripes dividing it. into four equal 
parts for Class III. 

Army, Navy and Air Force Medab 

The Army, Nav/ and Air 
Force medal^ are to be awarded 
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in recognition of sil^h individual 
nc^s of exceptional devotion to 
duty or courage as h^ve special 
significance for the Service 
concerned. All ranks in the three 
Services; Auxiliary and* Reserve, 
For^ and^ ^urs^ng Service are 
eligible for the award of the 
respective medals. 

e 

These Army, Navy and Air 
Force Medals, all made of 
standard silver and 35 mm in 
diameter, have each a fixed ring 
attached to a metal strip, 3 mm 
wide, ornamented with Ashoka 
leaves. 

• The. Sena (Army) Medal is 
circular in shape, and has 
embossed on its obverse a bayo- 
net and on its reverse an armed 
sentry. 

The Nao Sena /"Navy) Medal 
is circular in shape, and has 
embossed on its obverse the 
Naval Crest and on its reverse 
crossed anchors partially sur- 
rounded by a chain cable. 

The Vayu Sena (Air Force) 
Medal has the shape of a four- 
pointed star, and has embossed 
on its obverse the Lion Capitol 
encircled by a garland of leaves 
and on its* reverse a representa- 
tion of a Himalayah Eagle. 


The ribbons of4he Army Medal 
are in red and of the Navy Medal 
in Navy blue,, with a thin silver 
.grey stripe running down the 
centre of each. I'he ribbon of the 
Air For^e ' Medal is in alternate 
stripes of saffron and silver-grey 
running diagonally from right to 
left. 

Under Active Service 
Conditions 

General Service Medal (1947) 

The General Service Medal is 
awarded for services tendered 
under active service conditions 
after August 15, 1947. An indi- 
vidual qualifying for it for the 
first time is awarded the medal 
together with a clasp indicating 
the particular operation for which 
the award has been made. 

For each subsequent operation 
in which an individual renders 
service, only the appropriate 
clasp is added to the ribbon of 
the medal. 

The medal is made of cupro- 
nickel and is circular in shapt. 
Embossed on the obverse is a 
representation of '“Bhavani” 
(Divinq Sword). On the reversef 
in the middle, it has a lotus 
flower with buds and leaves. The 
words “General Service** tnd 
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^‘India” are embossed near the 
periphery. 

The medal is worn on the lefi; 
breast wjth a *red-coloured silk 
ribbon divided into* 'six equal 
stripes by five green vertical lines. 

So far, four clasps have b^ 
instituted. The “Jammu and 
Kashmir Clasp” was awarded 
for operations in Jammu and 
Kashmir between October 27, 
1947, and January 1, 1949. 

The “Overseas Clasp” was 
intended for service overseas. The 
first issue of this clasp was made 
to those Service personnel who 
saw operational service in Korea 
between December 1950 and 
July 1953. This clasp bears the 
inscription “Overseas Korea 
1960-63.” 

A “Naga Hills Clasp”, to be 
worn with the General Service 
Medal (1947) was instituted for 
servicd in military operations in 
the Naga Hills. tKc award of 
the clasp will be ^vemed, sub- 
ject to the ordinances for the 
award of the medal, by the 
qualifyingi conditions to be pres- 
cribed bf the Oovernment. 

The Government haye also 
instituted a new clasp — ^“Ooa 
1961”, 00 , be worn with thf 


Omeral Sejvice Medal (1947) 
in order to recognise the services 
of the Armed Forces personnel 
who took part in, operations to 
liberate Ooa, ‘ Daman and Din. , 

For ‘Noi^Operational 
Duties 

Sainya Seva Medal 

The Sainya Seva (Services) 
Medal, awarded to personnel of 
all*the three Servipes in recogni- , 
tion of non-operational duties 
under conditions of hardship and 
severe climate is made of cupro- 
nickel,aacircular in shape and 85 
mm in diameter. On its obverse iy 
embossed an outline of the*Nanda 
Devi peak in thq background 
with a clump of bamboo in the 
foreground, while on its reverse 
is an Indian fort. It has a 32 mm 
wide saffron ribbon with two 
vertical stripey ot white and dark 
green dividing it into three equal 
parts. ' 

The three clasps to be worn 
with this medal are bars 32 mm 
along with the words * Jammu 
and Kashmir’, *NEFA’ or 
’Himalaya* inscribed on them to 
indicate the areas to which the 
awards pertain. 

The qualifying conditions nod 
tl)e period of'servidb for the rad- 
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pients of the Servicj(« Medal with 
the various clasps are as follows : 

< (a) Jammu d Kashmir Clasp 

* 4 

(1) Persons who have completed 
an aggregate of one year after* 
October 27, ,P94f, on the effective 
strength of a unit/formation 
located ^within the geographical 
limits of Jammu and Kashmir 
State. In the case of those who 
have earndd the J. & K. Clasp 
to the General Ser\icc Medal 
(1947), service in that area prior 
to January 1, 1949, will not be 
counted. 

(2) Air Force air crew and 
personhel of ejection crew of 
air dispatch units who have car* 
ried out a minimum of ten sorties 
or 40 hours of flying on recon* 
nais^nce or transport/tactical 
support roles in J. & K. State 
commencing frdm* October 27, 
1947, and thereafter. In the 
case of those who have earned the 
J. & K. Clasp to the General 
Service Medal, service in that 
area prior to January 1. 1949, 
will not be counted. 

(b) N. E. F. A. Clasp 

(I) Persons who have comple- 
ted aft aggregate of one year on 
the active * strength of a unit/ 
fonnatioB Ideated*^ within ^le 


geographical limits of NEFA 
between October 7, 1902, and 
November 15; 1958, and were 
employed on road/airfield consr 
truction. . 

(2) Persons who have been 
seconded to the Assam Rifles and 
have completed an aggregate 
service of one year in NEFA 
commencing from August 16» 
1947, or thereafter. 

(3) Air crew and personnel of 
ejection crew of air despatch 
units who have carried out a mini- 
mum of ten sorties or 40 hours 
of flying on reconnaissance or 
transport/tactical support roles 
in NEFA commencing from 
October 7. 1952, or thereafter. 

(c) Himalaya Clasp 

(1) Persons who have been 
detailed for duties connected with 
the defence of the northern bor- 
ders and have completed an 
aggregate of one year cn the 
effective strength of a unit/ 
formation in areas in the Hiraa* 
la\ as to be specifled from time 
to time by Government. 

(2) Air Force personnel who 

have ca.ried out ti" minimum o^ 
« 

ten sorties or 40 hours of flying 
on reconnaissance or transport/ 
tactical support roles in the areas 



to be specified from time tp time 
by Government. 

A person who dies on service 
«r is evacuated as a' result of 
wounds or other disabilities 
attributable to service in any of 
the areas specified above, viz. 
Jammu and Kashmir, NEFA 
and the Himalayas, will be 
eligible for the award appro- 
priate to the area irrespective of 
the time-limit or the prescribed 
minimum of sorties or flying 
hours. A person who is awarded 
a gallantry decoration in the 
course of his service in any of 
these areas will also be eligible 
for the award irrespective of the 
other conditions. 

Nefa and Ladakh "Clasps’* 
Instituted 

The President has instituted 
two new clasps called "Ladakh 
1962” and "NEFA 1962”, to be 
worn with the General Services 
Medal, 1947. ThTs Medal is 
awarded to armed forces per- 
sonnel for services rendered 
under active service conditions 
after Augpst 16, 1947. 

The ’Ladakh 62’ clasp ^willbe 
awarded to those who i^endered 
a.minimum of 16 days’ service in 
Ladakh* ^pom October 20 to^ 
November 21, ^962^or a day’s; 


service in oiie of the specified 
battles. 

The ’NEFA 1M2* clasp wiU be 
awarded to those who -served in ' 
NEFA and adjoining areas for 
at least 16 days from September 
^1 to November 21, 1962 ora 
day’s serviee in one ’ of t^e 
specified battles in the same area. 

a 

The new clasps will also be 
awarded to Air crew personnel 
and personnel of ejection crew of 
Air despatch units who carried 
out ojgerational shorties under 
specific circumstances. 

A person who has won an 
award or mention *in despatches 
or died or sustained wounds or 
other disabilities while on service 
in these areas, will also be con- 
sidered eligible (or these clasps, 
irrespective oi the time limit. 

The period of detention as 
a prisoner-of-war with the 
Chinese, will count as qualifying 
service 

For duties outside India 

Videsh Seva Medal 

The Videsh. Seva {Ovefseas) 
Medals awarded to ^personnel of 
all the three* Services for duties 
outside India/ ie made of 
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ni^el, 'circular in shape and 36 
mm in diameter. It has embossed 
od its , obverse a warship of 
ancient times and. on its reverse 
a swelh'ng ocean. Its cobalt-blue , 

ribbon has •five white vertical 

• • • 

stripes dividing it into six equal 
parts. 

*The clasps to the medal arc 
bars 22 mm along with the name 
of the country of service inscribed 
'on them. 

The qualifying period for the 
award of the Overseas Medal 
will not exceed the period of 
aesignn^ent. If the assignment 
period is one year or more, the 
qualifying period will be six 
months and if the assignment 
perio^ is less than one year, the 
qualifying period will be three 
months. In spMial cases, the 
period required fer eligibility 
may be relaxed by Government. 

The Overseas Medal will be 
awarded for service in the coun- 
tries specified below : 

Egypt : (a) On the U. N. 
Emergency Force (from Novem- 
ber 2, 1956, or thereafter), and 
(b) On loan to the Government 
ofEg^/U.^.R. (from Novem- 
ber 21, 1956, or thereafter). 

Ethiopia : On tfie . staff 0}* 


the Haile Sellassie 11 Military- 
Academy (from May 3, 1957,. 
or therehfter). 

Ghana*:, On loan' to the 
Government of Ghana (from 
March 23, 1969, or thereafter). 

Indo-China : On the staff 
of the International Commis- 
sions for Supervision and Control 
in Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia 
(from August 7, 1964, or there- 
after). 

Indonesia : On loan to the 
Indonesian Government (from 
November 21, 1966, or there- 

after). 

Iraq : On loan to the Iraqi 
Government (from November 10, 
1969, or thereafter). 

Korea : On the staff of the 
Neutral Nations* Repatriation 
Commission and the Indian 
Custodian Force between Novem- 
ber 22, 1950, and March 17, 
1954). 

Lebanon t On the staff of 
the U. N. Observer Group (bet- 
ween June 19, 1968, and Decem- 
ber 12, 1958). 

I* 

Nepal.: (a) On the effective 
strength of a unit or formation 
employed on the oonst^uetion of 
Tr&huvan Rajpata and airlMds 



in Nepal (between April 16, 1062, 
and April 16, 1968), ^b) On the 
provision of signal communica- • 
tion during the I^epalese elections 
(November 26, 1968, ahd May 3, 
1969), (c) On the effective 
strength of the Indian Military 
Training Mission or the Milita^ 
Training Advisory Group (from 
August 1, 1962, or thereafter), 
and (d) On survey or transport 
support roles over Nepal— six 
sorties or 24 hours of flying if 
the period of assignment is one 
year or more, and three sorties 
or 12 flying hours if the period is 
less than one year beginning from 
April 1, 1952, or thereafter. 

Congo . For service with the 
United Nations forces in the 
Congo, commencing from 2nd 
August 1960. 

The stipulation as regards the 
length of continuous service or 
the minimum numbpr of sorties 
and flying hours will not be appli- 
cable to a person who dies on 
service or evacuated as a result 
of wounds or other disabilities 
attributgbTe to service in these 
foreign countmes and to one who 
is awarded a gallantry de^ration 
in the course of service in these 
oount](ieai JPersons on the legulu 
staff of diplomatic missions in 


these countries, do not fall' within 
the purview of these provisions. 

ICSC Sendee' Medal For * 

’ Defence 
SeHrlces Personnel 

'The President has approved 
the acceptance and wearing of 
the International Commission fl^r 
Supervision and Control Service 
Me^al by the Defence Services 
personnel of Indih who have ' 
served with the Commission. 

The Medal instituted by the 
InternciSional Commission for 
Supervision and Control (Vie^ 
nam, Laos and Cambodia) will 
be awarded to Services personnel 
who worked as Alternate Delegate 
of the Commission or rendered 
service under the Alternate l^ele- 
gate on assignment of the Com- 
mission. 

The qualifying period of ser- 
vice for the purpose of the award 
has been fixed as ninety days, 
between August 7, 1964 and a 
terminal date to be announced 
by the Secretaries General of the 
Commission. The qualifying 
period will be reduced incases 
where the seevice ceased on 
account of*death, Ihjuryorany 
other disabifities ceoeived while 
curyhig out official duties. 



^The medal is round in form. 
It is inscribed on the obverse with 
the eml^em of the International 
, Commission for ' Supervision and 
Control and the word “^EACE”. 
Embpssed on* the reverse is the 
map of the three countries, i. e. 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. 

For Meritorious Service and Long 
Service and Good Conduct. 

i 

' The Government of India 
authorised the Meritorious 
Service Medal and the Long 
Service Good Conduct Medal, in 
March 1953. ' 

' Madk of silver, these medals 
have a common design since the 
qualifying conditions for their 
award are similar. On their 
obveiSe is embossed the State 
Emblem, and on their reverse the 
respective inscriptions are “For 
Meritorious Service’ and 
“For Long Service and Good 


Conduct.'* Alongside the rim on 
the reverse 'of<both the medals is 
a lotus wreath, and the ribbon 
designs are the' same> in both 
cases. Thby have also brown as 
the common basic colour, rep> 
resenting courage and sacrifice. 
White stripes on the ribbons 
indicate meritorious service, and 
there are smaller stripes for the 
three Services. 

The names of the medals are 
expressive and indicate the 
qualifications which may entitle 
one to earn the award. 

Meritorious Service Medal 

The Meritorious Service Medal 
is awarded on a Service-wise 
allotment of vacancies at the rate 
of one per 900 men of the autho- 
rised strength. Thi ranks eligible 
and the conditions governing 
the award are given in the follow- 
ing statement : 


Category of Army Havildars and Dafadars 

ranks to whom 

the award is Navy Chief Petty Officers, Petty Officers, 

open Dockyard Artificers (borne on perma- 

nent pensionable establishment) and 
ratings of thetyardcraft establishment * 
equivalent to pPO and PO. 

Air Force Warrant Officers, Flight Sergeants 
and Sergeants. Persons should have • 
put in 18 years’ service.** 


ConditkMU Army and Air Force. 

governing ^ The awardees 

the award (1) should be free from conviction by g-’ 

Court Martial ; 

(2) should not have more than five red>inl^ 
entries in the conduct sheet within the 
five years preceding £he date, of 
recommendation in the case of the 
Army and not more than five red-ink 
entries during th(^ entire service and 
no red-ink entry within five years 
preceding the date of recoirmendation 
in the case of the Air Fofce. 

Navy 

The awardees must have a record of 
continuous “very good” character and 
should be ii^ possession .of 3 Good 
Conduct Badges. 


Long Service and Good Conduct 
Medai 

The Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal is awarded on a 
Service-wise allotment of vacan- 


cies at the rate oftwo>per900 
men. The category of ranks 
eligible for this award and the 
conditions governing it are as 
under : 


Category or 
ranks to whom 
the award is 
open 


Army NCOs below ^e rank of Dafadar/ 
Havildar.^Sowars/sepoys. drivers and 
non-combatants enrolled. 

Navy Continuous Service ratings of the 
rank of Petty Officers and bdow 
excluding ordinary seamen, stokers 
and equivalents in other branches. 

Air Force Corporals and Aircraftmen. Persons 
should have put in 18 years' service 
for the Army and the Air ForcAut 
for the Navy Ae total sendee shouM. 
be 16 years. 


Conditions 
foverning 
the i^ard 


Navy 

The awardees must have a record 
of continuous ‘very good” character 
'during the last 12 years of service and 
previous character not inferior to 
“good”. A rating must also be in 
possession of the full number of badges 
which he could have earned. The 
award must have been recommended 
by the , Commanding Officer of the 
ship on his service certificate for three 
consecutive years immediately prece- 
ding his application and also by one 
under whom he may be serving at the 
time of the application. 


Army and Air Force 
The award^s 

(1) should be free from conviction by a 
Court Martial ; 

(2) should not haye more than. five red- 
ink* entries in the conduct sheet and 
any red-ink entry during the three 
years preceding the date of recom- 
mendation. 


For the purpose of these 
awards, all the service which 
counts for pension or gratuity is 
taken into account, whether 
rendered as a combatant or non- 
combatant. In the Army and 
A ir Force, the service is reckoned 
up to August 14 of the year in 
w'ticb the recommendation is 
madl!. Vacancies for the Meri- 

I ^ 

torijiii Service Medal occur on 
the death or discharge or reduc- 


tion or promotion to a commis- 
sioned rank, of the recipients of 
awards. 

Monetary Benefits 

An annuity of Rs. 2."> is given 
to each holder of the Meritorious 
Service Medal and is ' admissible 
to him Aiii a vacancy occurs. The 
grant o^ honorary rank of Jema- 
dar to an awardee does not 
entail forfeiture of the, annuity. 
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Each recipient of the Long 
'Service and Good CoqductvMedal 
is awarded a gratuity of> Rs. 25, 
with the exception of those in 
the Army and Air For^6 who are 
eligible for, but have not received, 
lhe medal along with the gratuity 
owing to their being under trans- 
fer or having been transferred to 
the pension establishment since 
the last issue, in such cases, the 
medal alone is given. The medal 
'Without gratuity can also be 
awarded to those individuals 
who distinguish themselves 
in the held, although they 
may have committed an offence 
'which rendered them ineligible 
for the award previously, if they 
are otherwise qualified. 

In the Navy, non-continuous 
-service ratings are eligible for the 
award of the Long Service and 
Good Conduct Medal only but 
no gratuity is awarded. 

For Meritorious and Efficient 
Service in Territorial Army 

Territorial Army Decoration 

The Territorial Army Decora- 
tion is awtfrded to Commissioned 
Officers of thi; Territorial^ Army 
with 20 years' meritoribus service 
•of proved capacity. 

The dedoMtion is made of silver. 


and is oval'^ in shape. On the 
obverse, it hhs ^a lotus wrrath 
along the edge, a five ^pointed 
star in gold gilt embossed In the 
centre aad- the State emblem in 
gold gilt* resting Qn the upper 
point of the star. Oh the reVerse 
i\ has a lotus flower, buds and 
leaves embossed in the centre. 
The Hindi words ^ % 

firtr” are inscribed, over the 
loths flower in tbp shape of an 
arch. 

The decoration is suspended 
from a^silver bar broach, with 
the inscription “Territorial” 
thereon, by a silk ribbon divided 
into five stripes by four white 
vertical lines. This stripe in the 
centre is orange and the other 
four stripes are blue. 

Territorial Army Medal 

The Territodal Army Medal is 
awarded to Junior Commissioned 
Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers and men of the Terri- 
torial Army who have 
completed 12 years’ efficient 
service with a minimum of 12 
training)periods ahd are recom- 
mended for the award. 

The meda^ is made of Slver 
and is oval in shafM. On the 
ofiyerse is gmbossCd the State 
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eiirt>lein and on tine reverse the 
mndi inscription % 

The meaai is worn, with a • 
ribbra of daric bfue silk an inch 
and a quarter in width. It is 
divided jnto six equal stripes by 
fi^e vertical coloured lines. The 
central line is orange in colour 
and the renfaining four lines are 
' white. 


The award of a clasp to the 
medal is denoted by a bar, with 
the Ashoka Chakra embossed 
in the ceqtre, wh'ich is ,worn on 
the ribbon 6f the medal. 

Eligibility for Civil Decorations 

All ranks of the Armed Forces 
are eligible for the Civil 
Decorations — Padma Vibhushan,. 
Padma Bhushan and Padma 
Shri — if otherwise qualified. 


REWARDS SANCTIONED BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 
TO WINNERS OF GALLANTRY DECORATIONS 

f 

The scales of rewards sanctioned by the different State Govern- 
ments cto the winners of the various gallantr> decorations belonging 
to their States are broadly indicated here ; 


1. Grant of land has been sanctioned by the States as follows : 


• 

PVC 

MVC 

VrC 

Mysore 

a^res of dry or 

12 acres of dry 

8 acres of dry or 


l6 d^res of wet 

or 5 acres of 

2 acres of wet 


land 

wet land 

land 

Orissa 

2."> acres or Rs. 

15 acres or Rs. 

10 acres or Rs. 



.7,000 

2,000 

Rajasthan 

Rs. 5 ,fi 00 or 50 

Rs. 2,000 or 26 

Rs. 1,000 or 12 


bighas of irriga- 

bighas of irriga- 

bighas of irri- 


ted or 100 bighas 

ted or 50 bighas 

gated or 26> 


of unirrigated 

of unirrigated 

bighas of un- 


land 

land 

irrigated land 

• 


Monetary Boneflts to Recipients ment to thS Junior Commissioned ] 
of Gallantry Awards Officers and Other Ranks whoj 

In addition to (ne allowances are awarded gallantrg decora- 
sanctioned by the Central Govern- tions, the State Governments and 
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the Administrations of Union 
Territories have sanctioned lump 
sum grants to winhers of gallantry 
decorations, ipcluding Commis- 
sioned Officers. The allowances 
and the grants are admissible to * 
the next-of-kin in the case of 
posthumous, awards. 

Recipients of Param Vir 
Chakra, except the Commissio- 
ned Officers, are given an atlow- 
«nce of Rs. .'>0/- per month. In 
the case of Maha Vir Chakra and 
Vir Chakra, the allowances are 
Rs. 3<V- and Rs. 20/- per month 
respectively. If an awardee wins a 
gallantry award for the second 
time, the allowance is increased. 

The State Governments have 
sanctioned lump sum grants to 
gallantry award winners from 
their States. The Maharashtra 
Government makes a lump sum 
grant of Rs. l."»,000/- and an 
annumty of Rs. ."*00/- for 20 years 
to Param Vir Chakra winners. 
The grants in the case of Maha 
Vir Chakra and Vir Chakra 
winners are Rs. 7, .">00'- and Rs. 
3,000/- respectively. 

, The (Sovernments of Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, bujarat, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Madras 
Punjab, ^Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
PradeA, Oirissa^and the Unknr 


Territories of Himachal fradesh, 
Manipur, Tripura, Goa, Poildi- 
cherry, Delhi, ‘Andaman, and 
Nicobar, Laccadive, Mimcoy aqd 
Amindiyi , Islahds have.sanction- * 
ed a lump sum ^ grant of Rs. 
10, (KM) and hn annuity of Rs. 
.»i00/- for 30 years for Param Vir 
Chakra winpers and lump sum 
grants of Rs. 7,.'>00/- and Ffs. 
3,0(»0/- to Maha Vir Chakra and 
Vif Chakra winners respectively. 

The West Bengal Government 
is giving a lump sum amount of 
Rs. 1^000/. or lls. 0x0/- per 
annum to Param Vir Chakra 
winners, Rs. 5,000/- lump suA 
or Rs. 300/- per annum to Maha 
Vir Chakra winners and Rs. 
2,000/- lump sum or Rs. 160/- 
per annum to Vir Chakra winners. 
The Mysore Government simi- 
larly has decked to give lump 
sum grants of*Rs. 10,000/- , Rs. 
7,.'>00/. and Rs. 3,000/- respec- 
tively. The Rajasthan Government 
is to give lump sum grants of 
Rs. 10,000/. , Rs. 5,000/. and 
Rs 2,000/- respectively to Param 
Vir Chakra, Maha Vir Chakra 
and Vir Chakra winners and also 
some land in the Rajasthan Canal 
area. The Kerala Government 
has announcetf grants of Rs. 
(1,000/- , Rs.. 3.000/- and Rs. 
2^000/- respectively. 
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ORbER OF WEARING MEDALS 


The order df precedence of 
the various awards is given 
below: 


1. Bharat Ratna 

2. Paraoi Vir Chakp 
Ashoka Chakra (Class I) 

4. Padma Vibhushan 

5. Padma ^hushan 

6. Vishisht Sdva Medal (Class I) 

7. Maha Vir Chakra 

8. Ashoka Chakra (Class II) 

9. Padma Shri « 

10. Vishisht Seva^Medal (Class II) 

11. Vff Chakra 

12. Ashoka Chakra (Class III) 

13. President’s Police and Fire 
Services Medal for Gallantry 

14. Sena/Nao Sena/Vayu Sena 
Medal 

f 

Param Vir Chakra Winners 

1. Major Somnath Sharma, 
Kumaon Regiment (Posthu* 
mous — November 1947 — 
Kashmir Operations 1 947-1 K) 

2. 2Bd Lt. R. R. Rane, Corps 
of Engineers — April 1948 
j^Kashmir Operations, 1047- 

3. Compaop Havildar Major 
Pin Sfaighi Rajputana Rifles 


15. Vishisht * Seva Medal 
(Class 111) 

16. Police Medal for Gallantry 

17. General Service Medal, 1947' 

18. Sainya Seva Medal 

19. Videsh Seva Medal 

2«*. President's Police and Fire 
Services Medal for Disting- 
uished Service 

21. Meritorious Service Medal 

22. Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal 

29. Police Medal for Meritorious. 
Service 

24. Territorial Army Decoration 
2."). Territorial Army Medal 

26. Indian Independence Medal, 
1947 

27. Independence Medal, 196<^ 

28. Commonwealth Awards 

29. Other Awards. 

(Posthumous — July 1948 — 
Kashmir Operations, 1947- 
4S) 

4. L N'k Karam Singh, Sikh 
Regiment. (October 1948 — 
Kashmir Operations, 1947- 
48) 

5. Naik Jadunath Singh, Rajput 
Regiment. (Posthumous— 
December 1948-(-]Cashmir 
Operations, 49 47^8) 
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K. Captain Cnrbpciian Singh 
Salaiia, Gorkha <• Rifles 

I 

(Posthumous — December 

1961— Corigo UN 
Operations) 

7. Major Dhan Singh Thapa, 

Gorkha Rifles (October 

1962— Ladakh Operations) 

8. Suhedar Joginder Singh, 

Sikh Regiment. (Posthu- 

mous— October 1962 NEFA 
Operations) 

9. Major Shaitan Singh, 

Kumaon Regiment, (Posthu- 
mous — November 1962 — 

Ladakh Operations) 

10. CQMH Abdul Hamid, 

4 Grenadiers (Posthumous — 
September 1966 — Operations 
in West Pakistan) 

11. Lt. Col. A. B. Tarapore, The 
Poona Horse Regiment (Pos- 
thumous — September 1965— 
Operations in West Pakistan) 

Ashoka Chakra (Class I) 
Winners 


J. &, K.<* Regiment. ,(March» 
1966) • 

6. Captain Damodar Kashinatb 
Jatar of the', A<ir Inclid (Pos« 
thumous— April 1965) 

6 Lt. 'Col. ,Jagannath Raoji 
Cnitnis, ‘ Gotkha Rifles. 

’ (Posthumous— June 1-956) 

7. 2nd Lt, Polar Mnthuswamp 
Raman, Sikh Light Infanfrj 
(Posthumous — June 1956) 

S. Havildar Joginder Singh, Sikh 
Regiment '(Posthumous — 

April 1956) 

9. Captain Eric James Tucker, 
h^ratha Light Infantry 

(Posthumous— August 1967) 

10. Suhedar Major aKharKa 

Bahadur Limbu MC, Assam 
Rifles (Posthumous — April 

1 96 1 — N agaland) 

11. Captain Man Bahadua Rai, 
MC, IDSM, Gorkha Rifles 
(May 19i\l-*- Nagaland) 

9 

Vishisht Seva Medal (Class I) 
Winners 


1. Havildar Bachitar Singh, Sikh 

Regiment. (Posthumous — 

September 1948) 

2. Nailu Nar Bahadur Thapa, 

Oolkha ^ Rifles. (September 

1048) 

3. FIt-Lt. Suhas Biswal of the 
Air^Force (February 1952) 

4. iSanccT Na|jc Sunder Singh, 


1961 Lt.-Gen. B. M. Kaul 
Rear-Admiral Daya 
ShanKar. 

1962 Air Vice-Marshal 
Harjinder Singli. 

1963 Major-General K. P. 
■ Candeth 

Major-General M. S. 
Pathania 
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Air Vioe-Miirshal Kanwar 
Jaswant ^ingh (Posthu- 

.IDOUS) 

Brig.* <now Maj.'Gen.) 
R. S. Grewal, Nf. C. 

Brig. 'K.* A. S. Raja 
Brig. Kalyan Singh 
Major-General Diwan 
* Prem Chand 
Brig. R. S. Noronba 

i 

1P64 Lt-G^n. Daulat Siligh 
(Posthumous) 

Lt.-Gen. Bikram Singh 


(Posthumous) 

Lt'Ofn. Prem Singh 
Gyani 

Air Vice-Marshal Eric 
if! Pinto GD (P) 
(Posthumous) 

Air Vice-Marshal Minoo 
Nerwan Engineer 

lOd.? Maj Gen Joginder Singh 
Gp. Capt. George 
Kanisht Kumar John 
Gp. Capt Walter Vernon 
Alexander Lloyd 


Gaflantry AWards to Defence Personnel 
Investiture Held 


The ‘President Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan presented two Padma 
Vibhushan ; six Padma Bhushan, 
three Vishisht Seva Medal Class I, 
16 Maha Vir Chakra, one Bar to 
Maha Vir Chakra and 35 Vir 
Chakra to members of the Armed 
Forces at a special investiture on 
November 24, 1965. In all 03 
awards were given. The recipients 
included eleven posthumous 
awardees. 

The gallantry awards were 
conferred on : 

Padma ^ibhushdn : General 
J. N. Chaudhari anil Air Marshal 
Arjan Singh, DFC. * 


Padma Bhushan : Lt.-Gen. 
Harbakhsh Singh, Vr. C., Lt.- 
Gen. K. S. Katoch, MC, Lt.- 
Gen. J. S. Dhillon, Lt-Gen. P. 
O. Dunn, AVM P.C. Lai, DFC 
and AVM R. Raja Ram, DFC. 

Vishisht Seva Medal Class / ; 
Maj.-Gen. .Toginder Singh, Gp. 
Capt. George Kanisht Kumar 
John and Gp. Capt. Walter 
Vernon Alexander Lloyd. 

Maha Vir Chakns : Brig. 
Ram DJharam Dast Hira ; Capt* 
Chander Nhrain Singh, Oarhwal 
Rifles ' (Posthumous) ; Lt-Col. 
Gurbans Singh San^%. Mahar 
Regiment, ; W^ cdr William 
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MacDonald Goodman, OD (P) ; 
Major Bhaskar Roy, Anlioured 
Corps; Major-Gen. Har* Kishen 
Sibal ; ^ Maj-Gen. Gurbaksh 
Singh ; Brig. Khem Kairan Singh; 
Lt.-Col. Desmond Hayde, Jat 
Regiment ; Lt.-Col. Narindra 
Nath Khanna, Sikh Regiment 
(Posthumous) ; Wg. Cdr. Prem 
Pal Singh, GD (P) ; Sqn. Ldr, 
Padmanabha Gautam, GD (P), 
Lt.-Co]. Harbans Lai Mehta, 
Madras Regiment (Posthumous) ; 
Lt.-Col. Salim Caleb, Armoured 
Corps ; Major Bhupinder Singh, 
Armoured Corps (Posthumous) 
and Major Asa Ram Tyagi, Jat 
Regiment (Posthumous). 

Bar to Maha Vir Chakra : 
Maj -Gen Rajinder Singh, MVC. 

Vir Chakra : L/Hav. Gurdev 
Singh, Sikh Regiment ; L/Hav. 
Umrao Sing, Para Regiment 
(Posthumous) ; Fit. Lt. Trilochan 
Singh, GD (P) ; Sqn. Ldr. Tre- 
vor Reelor, GD (P) ; Sub Man 
Bahadur Gurung, Gorkha Rifleo; 
L/Nk Raj Bahadur Gurung, Gor- 
kha Rifles; Fit. Lt. Virender Singh 
Pathana, GD (P) ; 2/Lt. Surinder- 
pal Singh Sekhon. Rajputana 
> Rifles . (Ppsthumous);^ Lt.-Col. 
Chajju Ram, ArtiHery ; Capt. 
Rakesh Chandra BaksM, Gorkha 
Rifles (^thumous); Fit Lt Hamir 


Singh Mangat, GD (N) ;«Lt. Teja 
Singh, J&K* Rifles; Fig. Gffr. 
Adi Rustomji Ciandhi, GD (B) ; 
Fig. Oifr. Vinod ’Kumai* Neb, 
GD (P)* : L/kav K. a George,* 
Signals ‘Corps,; Rfn. Mathan 
Singh, Rajpu(ana Rifles (Pdsthu- 
mous) ; Sqn. Ldr. Mauhukar 
Shantaram , Jattar. OD (P) ; 
Sqn. Ldr. Sudarshan Handa, (jD 
(P), Fit. Lt. Alf^ Tyrone 
Caoke, GD (P), Fig. Offr. Subodh 
Chandra Mamgain, GD (P) ; 
Major Mohammed Ali Raaz 
Sheikh, Armoured Corps (Posthu- 
mous)«; Major Ji(jnder Kumar, 
Dogra Regiment ; Naib Risaldar 
Mohammed Ayyub • Kh^n, 
Armoured Corps ; Majjpr Suresh 
Chander Vadera, Armoured 
Corps ; Hav. (now Naib-Sub) 
Ajmer Singh, Sikh Regiment; 
Sep. Balam Ram, Punjab Regi- 
ment ; Maj(ir vSurendar Mohan 
Sharma, J A K Rifles (Posthu- 
mous) t Wg. Cdr. Bharat Sin^, 
GD (P) ; Major Sarvjit Singh 
Ratra, Artillery ; 2/Lt. Ravinder 
Singh Bedi, Armoured Corps ; 
Sqn Ldr. Amarjit Singh Sandhu, 
GD (P) ; Fit. Lt. Vinoy Rapila, 
GD (P) ; Major Mohammed 
Ahmed Zaki, Maratha Regi- 
ment ; Fit. Lt. Ajoy Kumar 
Majumdan, <3 d (P) : and Sqn. 
Ldr. DenzikKeelm, GD (P). 
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OTHER RIBBONS & MEDALS 


The Victoria Cross 

, British Empire’s ‘highest award 
for valour. Instituted by Queen 
Victoria in and made eligi- 
ble to Indian soldiers by the King 
Emperor’s pronouncement at 
Delhi Durbar in December, 1912. 
Awarded to all services for a 
single act of valour in the face of 
> the enemy. Ribbon Dark Red, 
with a small replica of the Cross 
thereon when worn alone. 

The George Cross . 

instituted in 1910. Next to 
Victoria Cross. Eligible for all 

d 

services and civilians for the 
greatest heroism otherwise than 
in action with the enemy. Ribbon 
Dark blue. 

Distinguished Service Order 

Awarded to commissioned 
officers of all services for disting- 
uished service in action in the 
face of the enemy. Ribbon Red, 
edged with blue. 

Military Cross 

Instituted in 1914. Awarded 
to Captains ^nd 6fficers down to 
WO’s, equivi^t sanks in Air 
• Force for gallantry* on ground. 


Ribbon-^ White, with four slant- 
ing stripes in purple colour. 

DistinguUhed Flying Cross 

Awarded to officers and WOs 
air branch (ail services) for 
exceptional valour, courage and 
devotion to duty whilst flying in 
active operation against the 
enemy. Ribbon white, with four 
slanting stripes in purple colour. 

Air Force Cross 

Granted to officers and W.Os 
of the Air Force for valour, 
courage and devotion to duty 
whilst flying, though not in active 
operations against the enemy. 
Ribbon— White, with four slan- 
ting stripes in red colour. 

Order of British Empire 
(MiliUry) 

All services for distinguished 
service in the Empire. Five 
classes. Awarded to all officers 
down to WOs and equivalents. 
Ribbon — Orange, with white 
edges and a white stripe in the 
centre. 

Order of Britlth India 
(Class I fli II) 

Granted to all services for 
good, long and faithfbl sirvice» 



Ribbon — Dark-red colour, Class I 
with two Persian-l^lue stri()es and 
Class 11 having one stripe of the 
same colour. ' 

Indian Order of Merit 

Granted to all Services. Res- 

• 

tricted to V.C.Os (J.C.Os) and 
equivalents in Navy and Air 
Force. In special circumstances 
lower ranks could also be awar- 
ded for personal bravery. Ribbon 
Dark-blue, edged with red. 

Military Medal 

Instituted in 1916. N.C.Os 
and men of the Army for indivi- 
dual or associated acts of bravery, 
brought to the notice by the re- 
commendation of a C-in-C in the 
field. Ribbon — Dark-blue, I-3rd 
white in the centre, having two 
red stripes. 

Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal 

Instituted in June, 1907, for 
distinguished service in the field. 
Granted to Indian officers and 
men. Ribbon— Red with broad 
blue ed^s. 

*1914 Star 

Bright bronze cTecoration, 
giv^ lo^all who served in France 
and Flanders between Vth 


August 191% and 23rd November 
1914. Ribbon — Red, white and. 
blue shaded and watered. 

• I 

9 

I914-i5 Star 

The ribbon iwas similar to the 

•* » I 

1914 star. Awarded to all those 

• 

who served overseas oi* on the 
North-West frontier 6f In(|^ia, 
between .5th August, 19U and 
3lst December 19l;>, and who 
hdd not received the 1914 Star. 

British War Medal 

This medal was given to alt 
who ifSrved in a thdatre of war or 
on certain defence duties in India 
or overseas in 1914-18. iCibbon— 
Deep yellow, edged 'With light 
blue and white stripe in between. 

Victory Medal * 

Awarded * to all ranks who 
served in w^ir 1914-18. Bronze 
medal with figure of ‘VICTORY* 
and having a double rainbow 
Ribbon. A bronze oak-leaf was 
worn on the ribbon by those who> 
were mentioned in despatches. 

India General Service 
Medal 1936 

Approved in 1936 for opera- 
tions On North-Wtst borders of 
India. Awarded, to the ranks in 
• the Army ^)nly. Ribbon— WWti^ 
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in ceivtre, edged awith green, 
brbad and thin red* stripes. 

I 

L^ng Service and Good 
Conduct Medal 

Awarded to WOs, NCOs, and 

f * 

men of 18 years’ service, whose 

«• 

character and conduct tbrough- 
Cjpt havd been irrepreachable. 

Ribbon— Red, with white edges. 

c 

MeritoriouSfS ervice Medal 

Awarded in respect of gallant 
conduct in the performance of 
military dut); or for (i^votion 
to duty in the theatre of war. It 
could be worn in addition to the 
LS and GC Medal. Ribbon — 

* 4 

Red, with white edges and a 
white stripe down the centre. 

I939-4S Star 

Granted for 'se^yice in opera* 
lions from 3rd September, 1939 
to 8th May, li>45. Ribbon — 
Dark blue, red and light blue. 

Atlantic Star 

For six months* service from 
3rd September, 1939 to 8th May, 
1945. The 1939-45 star was to 
be earned by six months’ service 
in operations before qualification 
for the Atlaifiic Star ^an. 

Ribbon— Dark'bluo, light-bluo. 


white, light and dark green 
watered. 

Africa Star 

Awarded to all seivices for 
entry into an operational area in 
North Africa from 10th June 
1840 to 12th May 1943. Also for 
seivice in Middle East and Malta. 
Ribbon — Dark-blue and brown, 
l-3rd red in the centre, dark 
brown portion having dark and 
light-blue stripes. 

Pacific Star 

All services for operational ser- 
vice in the Pacific theatre of war 
from Hth Sept. 1941. Also service 
in Pacific Ocean, the Indian 
Ocean, the South China Sea and 
Land qualify. Ribbon — Green 
with red edges, two blue thin 
stripes separating the red edges 
from the green portion. A brown 
thin stripe divides the green por- 
tion in two equal shares. 

Burma Star 

To qualify service in the Butma 
campaign counts from 11th 
December, 1941. For lavd opera- 
tions service in Burma, Bengal , 
and Assam from 1st May 1942 to 
3lst December, 1943. From 1st 
January, 1944 in the east of 
Brahmputra. 
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Ribbon— Red with dark-blue 
broad edges*. Saffron thin ^tripes 
in the centre Af dark blue 
portions. 

Italy Star * 

Awarded for operational ser- 
vice in Itaiy or Sicily, Greece and 
Yugoslavia etc. The Italy Star 
could be awarded in addition to 
any other star. 

Ribbon — Red, White, green, 
white and red equal five stripes. 

France and Germany Star 

For operational service m 
France, Belgium, Holland or 
Germany from 6th June, 1944 to 
8th May 1946. This Star could 
not be awarded in addition to 
the Atlantic star. Ribbon — 
Dark-blue, white, red, white 
and dark-blue equal five stripes. 

Defence Medal 

Three years’ service with 
forces in non-operational areas. 
One year’s non-o(^rational ser- 
vice in overseas. Three years' 
civil defence or other specified 
service in military operational 
areas. 

Ribbans — Green, Saffron and 
green cquaf portiqns^ Green 
having dark blue stripes. 

War Medal 1939-1945 

For 2ft days' service, opera- 


tional or no>p-operational area, 
from 3rd September, 1939 *to> 
2nd September, 945. Grant^ 
in addition to the cjimpalgn stars 
and Oe^nce Medal or I S Medal 
’ if earned., . 

Ribbon — Red, 'dark blue,. 
>Vhite, dark-blue and rud in 
equal portiojn, white • portion 
having stripe in the centre. 

India Service Medal 

» 

Three years’ service between 
3rd Sept. 1939 and 2nd September 
1945. An alternative award to- 
the Defence Medal and IS Medal. 

Ribbon — Light-blue with 
dark-blue edges and twa thlh 
stripes in the centre. 

Independence Medal 

Awarded to all services in 
commemoration of India*s Inde- 
pendence Day, |5th August 1947.. 

Ribbon— lYi-colour (Deep> 
Saffron,/ white and green) to- 
equal proportions. 

General Service Medal— 1947 

Introduced in 1950 .for service- 
in Jammu & Kashmir and other 
operational areas. AUrgnksaio- 
eligible if they fulfil the qualifi- 
cations of service. 

Ribbon-Jtdtt cojpur, fiivided 
into six equgl stripa by five gram 
vertical lines. 
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Victoria CroM Winner* of the 
Indian Armed Forces* 


188M904 

Lt. J. M. C. Colvin, R. E., 
Mohmand 
Lt.,E. W. Costello, 

Indian Staff Service, Malakand, 
Surgeon J. Critmnin, M.S., Burma 
Lk J. D. 'Grant, 8th G.R., Tibet 
Major W. J. English, Ind. Army, 
< S. Africa 

•Sur. Captain Htirtin-Leake 
Indian Volunteers 
Major-Gen. Sir C.J. Melliss 

Indian Army 

Lt. G. G. E: Wylly,, *• ., 

‘ I9I4^’20 

Ris. Badlti Sing'll, ‘JOth Lancers, 

Palestine 

Rfn. ^aranbahadur Rana, 

2/3rd G. R., Palestine 

Lt. W. A. Me Br4ce, 0fl.3th 

F. F. Riftes., France 

Nk. Dharwan Singh Ncgi, 
l/18th Garhwal Rifles 
Major J. L. Dawson, Ind 

Army „ 

Rfn. Gober Singh Negi, 

2/18tb Garhwal Rif. „ 

L-Dfdr. Gobind Singh, 

Cav. 

Rfn. Kulbir Thapa, 2/3rd 

< I’G. R. „ 


Lt. F. A. de Fass„ Poona 

Horse, France 
Lt. J. G. Spiyth, 2nd Silch „ 
Sepoy Chhatta Singh, 

4/16 P.R., Mesopotamia 
L/Nk. Lala, 3rd Dogra „ 

Nk. Shah Ahmed Khan, 
l/8th P. R. 

Capt. J. A. Sinton M. B , 

I.M.S. 

Major G. C. Wheeler, 2/9th 
G.R. 

Major G. G. M. Wheeler 

1 8th Cav. „ 

Capt. E. Jotham, .list Sikhs, 

Tochi Valley 
Sepoy Khudadad Khan, 

4/lOth Baluch., Belgium 
Jem. Mir Dost. I. O. M. 

ri3thF. FRif. „ 

1921 

Sepoy Ishar Singh 

4/l.")th Punjab, Waziristan 

1935 

f 

Capt. G. Meynell, M.C. 

.'>/12th F.F. Regt., Mohmand 

WORLD WAR 11 

2/Lt. Premindra Singh * Bhagat. 
Royal 'Bopibay Sdppers and 
Miners 


* Ranks mentioned hen ace as on the date (s) of awards. 
* • 
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iSubedar Richpal Ram, 4/6tlr 
Rajputana Rifles. 

Lieut Col. A.C. Camming, M.C, 
2/12 Frontier ^Force Regt. 

Havildar ' Parkash Sii}gh, r>/8th 
Punjab Regiment. 

Subedar Lalbahadur Thapa, 
l/2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

Company Havildar Major Chhelu 
Ram, 4/6th Rajputana Rifles. 

Havildar Gaje Ghale, 2/.)th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles. 

Naik Nand Singh, 1st Battalion 
The Hth Sikh Regiment. 

Jemadar Abdul Hafiz, 3/9th Jat 
Regiment. 

Sepoy Kamal Ram, 3/8th Punjab 

Regiment. 

Rifleman Ganju Lama, M. M. 
l/7th Gurkha Rifles. 

Major Frank Gerald Blaker, 
M.C; 3/9th Gurkha Rifles. 
Posthumous. 

Naik ^ Agansing Rai, 2/<'>th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles. 

Subedar Netrabahadur Thapa, 
2/oth Royal Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain Michael Allmand, 3/6th 
Gurkh% Rifles. Posthumous. 

Naik Veswiyit Ghadge^ S/.lth 
Mahratha Light In/hntry. 

Rifleman Tulbahadur Pun, 3/(Uh 
Gurkha Rifles. 


Rifleman Sher Bahadur Thapa, 

l-9th Guricha Rifles. 

« 

Jemadar Ram Sarup Singh, 2/l,st 
Punjab Regiment., 

Sepoy Qhand'ari Ram, . 16/ 10th * 
Baluch. Regiment. 

Rifleman Thaman Gurung, I/5th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles. 

Jemadar Parkash Singh*, 4/ 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles. 

L-Naik Sher Shah, 7/J6ih Punjab 
Regiment. 

Naik Gian Singh, 4/15 Punjab 
Regiment. 

Niak Fazal Din. 7/ 10th Baluch 
Regiinent. 

Havildar Umrao Singh, Indiap 
Artillery. 

Rifleman Bhanbhagata •Gurung, 
3/2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

Sepoy Namdeo Jadhao, l/6th 
Mahratha Light Infantry. 

Lieut. Karamjeet Singh Judge, 
4/l.'>th Pj/nj*ab Regiment. 

Sepoy AH Haider, 6/ 1 3th Frontier 
Force Rifles. 

Rifleman Lachhiman Gurung, 
4, 'Sth Gurkha Rifles. 

WINNERS OF AWARDS. 1965 

iWew Delhi, the fst January 1965 

No. hPres.J65 . — The Presi- 
dent is please^ to appro^je the 

awar^ of the * ASHOKA 

CHAKRA, CLASS I. for moot 
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conspicuous bravery and seif- 
sacrifice' to: — 

1. Shri TEJ SINGH. 

Village Churehla, Morena 
District. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

< (Posthumous) 

2. ^ Shri LAJJARAM, 

Village Churehla, 

Mdlrena District. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

(Posthumous) 

8. Shri PURSHOTTAM, 
Village Churehla, 

Morena District. 

Madhya Pradesh. 

(Posthumous) 

{Effiective date of award — 

12 September 1964) 

On the night of 12th September 
1964, a gang of dacoits, armed 
with .303 rifles and muzzle- 
loading guns, entered a house 
in village Churehla in Madhya 
Pradesh. They f^cibly took 
away the ornaments the house- 
wife was wearing and when she 
raised an alarm they shot and 
wounded her. Shri Tej Singh, 
Shri LaJjaram and Shri Pursho* 
ttam, who were sleeping in a 
nei^bouring hut, were roused 
by her cries. Seizing lathis they 
attacked the dacoits though thqr 
knew^bey were armed with guns 
and odioa* weapons. Shri « Tej 
Singh succeeded in' raatdiinf a 


muzzle leading ' gun flrom one 
of the dacoits and tried to break 
it to pieces. The dacoits 
concentrated their fire on these 
three villagers but^they continued 
to fight heVoically to the end. 
Shri Tej Singh received four 
bullet wounds and a sword cut 
and was killed on the spot. Shri 
Lajjaram and Shri Purshottam 
were each wounded twice by 
bullets and subsequently died in 
hospital. 

In an effort to protect the 
life and honour of their neigh- 
bour, Shn Tej Singh, Shri 
Lajjaram and Shri Purshottam 
laid down their own lives. Their 
supreme sacrifice will remain a 
shining example of gallantry and 
valour. 

No, 15-Pres.l65. — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the “VISHISHT SEVA 
MEDAL’7 “DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL”, CLASS I, 
to the undermentioned personnel 
for distinguished serviceof the 
most exceptional order : — 

Major General KARTAR 

NATH DUBEY (IC-fl030). 

Engineers. 

Brigadier SHAVAK NAS- 

WA^ANJI ANTIA (IC-2I30>. 

Signals. 
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Brigadier SYED BApUAR SHED SEI^VICE N^DAL”. 
RAZA (IC*806), 'Artillery. CLASS III, to the under- 
Brigadier BADRI NATH mentioned personnel foi* distin^ 
UPADHYAY (IC- 2968 ), 9 tiished service of a high order:—,' 


Gorkha Rifles. 

No. 16 Pres.l65 . — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the “VISHISHT 
SEVA MEDAL’7“DIST1NGUI- 
SHED SERVICE MEDAL”, 
CLASS II, to the under 
mentioned personnel for disting- 
uished service of an exceptional 
order : — 

Brigadier BIKRAM PRA- 
KASH WADHERA (IC-434). 
Engineers. 

Brigadier TRICHI NOPOLY 
VEDIVEL JEGANATHAN 
(lC-5i)6) Engineers. 

Brigadier KRISHAN 

CHAND SONI (IC-2053), 
Engineers. 

Colonel SYDNEY ALEXAN- 
DER PINTO (IC-1038), 
Engineers. 

Wing Commander HAR- 
DYAL SINGH DHILLON 
(3237), G D. (P). 

Squadron Leader KARAM 
SINGH (6132), Technical 
Enilneeri|ig. 

No. J7‘Pres./65‘— The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award » of the “VISHISHT 
SEVA MEDAL’7“DISTINGUi- 


Lieutjenant Colonel TARLO- 
CHAN SI^GH (IC»973), 

* Engineers. 

Wing ^mmander • KHAR- 
BANDA JAI CHANDSA 
(3445), Technical Engineering. 
Major MUSlUSWAMY 
GOVINDA REDDY (IC-* 
6350), Engineers (Posthumous). 
Major KRISHAN NAND- 
LAL BAKSHI (IC-9851), 
Engineers. 

Major RAM PAL BINGH 
(IC-2817), IDSM, 7 Guards. 
Lieutenant * Commander 
RANJIT KUMAR 

CHAUDHURI. 

Flight Lieutenant JAG- 
MOHAN. SINGH VIRK 
(4437), gT D. (P). 

Fligj^t Lieutenant TAPISH- 
WAR DUTT VASISHT 
(4500), G.D. (P). 

JC-17509 Jemadar LACH- 
HMAN SINGH, Engineers. 

13698 MWO HARBHAJAN 
SINGH RATTAN, Signaller 
(Air). 

11346 N^WO WlhgPRED 
SAMUEL Fittef-1. 

16M3 * WO* KRISHNA 
VITTAI RAO jPosttmmtH iT * 
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^No. ' 18 Pres.l65\—ThtTTe»ir 
dmt is pleased «to approve the 
award of the “SENA MEDAL’7 
/‘ARMY MEbAL”.to the onder^ 
mentioned personnel for* acts of 
exceptional devotion to ‘duty or 
courage 

, 1. Mapr JAl SINGH (IC- 
8088), The Assam Rifles. 

I 

In April , 1964 , Major Jai 
Singh was given the task of 
locating and raiding the hideout 
of a hostile leader. With 20 men. 
Major Jai Singh moved U'*ough 
vpry diflScuIt terrain in inclement 
weather and located the hideout 
' which^^was defended by about 
SOO^hostiles. He boldly attacked 
the hideout with his small force 
and iaptured the lower half of 
it but was pinned down by 
intensive hostile hrs^ from higher 
ground. The engagement conti- 
nued during the night of the 13/ 
14th April, and as his stock of 
amm unition was running low. 
Major Jai Singh led his men in 
a charge through the bullet-swept 
area and captured the rest of the 
hideout with some arms and 
ammunition. 

In this uctkm, Major Jai 
Singh di^laycd courage and 
h^admhip of a high ofder. 


2. Major BALi^KRISHNA 
KAMCHANDRA DOSS 
(IC-4553). 

5/8 Gorkha* Riflesu 

( 

Major Doss, commanding a 
Company, was given the task of 
destroying a very big hostile 
camp in an area difficult of 
access. On the night of 5/6th 
November 1963, when his 
Company was going through 
thick jungle, the leading platoon 
was suddenly fired upon by a 
hostile sentry. Realising that the 
hostile camp must be near at 
hand. Major Doss led his platoon 
forward rapidly in the wake of 
the retreating sentry. After 
about 200 yards, the platoon 
came under heavy fire from a 
well sited and concealed camp. 
Major Doss unhesitatingly 
charged the position with his 
leading platoon, killing five 
hostile and capturing twelve 
along with a large quantity of 
ammunition, explosives and 
equipment. 

In this bold and daring action 
Major Doss displayed courage, 
determination and leadership of 
a high oilier, 

3. Mdjor SHAMSHER 

SINGH (IC-671^.. 

The Dogra Qeginieat 
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During I^ebruary-March 1964, 
Major Shamsher . Singh Was in 
oommand of a mixed forccp 
comprisiijg on( Company of a 
Dogra Battalion *and one 
Company of Rajasthan Armed 
Constabulary, in an area near 
the Indo-Pakistan international 
border in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Tn order to prevent Pakistani 
intruders from forcibly encroach- 
ing into the area. Major 
Singh's force firmly established 
itself in very close proximity in 
extensive defensive positions 
nrhich were under constant and 
close observation by the 
intruders. 

On 5th March 1964, the 
intruders launched an unpro- 
voked attack and subjected Major 
Singh's force to devastating fire, 
using not only grenades, rifles. 
Light Machine Guns, Medium 
Machine Guns, and mortars, 
but also 26 pounder^ guns. They 
also fired incendiary shells and 
tracers setting ablaze the under- 
growth around our positions. 
Before the fire could however 
■engulf ou/ bunkers and ammuni- 
• tion dugouts„Major Singh, with 
treat presence of mind and while 
under fire, cut a trencli across 
the liiys of the approaching 
ilames and thereby averted a 


major catastrophe. This Engage- 
ment coi^tinued, intermittently 
till the 11th March 1964.. During 
the period, with very little respite 
, Major Singh moved from trench 

to trench under heavy fire and 
• » • 

.instilled great confidence into 
the men under his command, 
who, inspired by his brave leadq*- 
ship prevented the intruders from 
strengthening their .hold in the 
area. 

In this action. Major 
Shamsher Singh displayed 
courage* leadership and devotion 
to duBt of a high order in the 
best traditions of the Indian 

^ a 

Army. 

4. Captain AMBAHADUR 
GURUNG (SI-696), 

3/8 Gorkha Rifles. 

Pakistani forces established 
a strong platoon locality at a 
spot within ^o hundred yards 
of the ceasefire line in Jammu 
and Kasiimir. This locality domi- 
nated a number of our posts and 
was a source of harassment to 
our patrols in that area. On 22nd 
September 1064, Captain Ourung 
was detailed with bis Company 
to deal with the thrratening 
situation. Despite the difficulties 
of the terrain, he chalked 4 >ut a 
simple but *very eflbctive plan, 
achieving eoftfpktoi surprise, and 
silenced the'hostile fire. 
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In this action, Captain 
Anibahadur Gurung displayed 
courage and leadership of a high 
order. 

' 6. Captain KA'NWAR 

AJMER.SIt^GH (1C-1319S), 
*3 Jammu and Kashmir 
Rifles. 

» Captain Kanwar Ajmer Singh 
was commander of a patrol in 
Jammu and Kashmir which was 
. fired on by an .ambush party ‘'of 
Pakistani intruders on the night 
of21st/22nd September 1964. A 
fierce hand to hand fight ensued 
during which Captain « Ajmer 
$ingh continued directing and 
encouraging his men to fight 
gallantly* and^. to destroy the 
enemy. He took quick and 
timely action in sending a party 
to silence the hostile stop. 
Encouraged by his fighting spirit 
and inspiring lea^ei^ship his men 
broke up the ambush success- 
fuUy. 

In this action. Captain 
Kanwar Ajmer Singh displayed 
courage and leadership of a high 
order. 

0. Second Lieutenant PAR- 
SHOTAM KUMAR 
PRASHER (IC lr)074), 

Vhe Corps of Epgineers 

(fosthumous). 

2/Lt. Frasher was engaged 


in the construction of a difficult 
and dangerous porbon of the 
OangtokcNatula road project. 
Disregarding the hazards, he 
continued lyith his work in snow^ 
rain and fog at high altitudes 
and always undertook the 
execution of the more dangerous 
tasks himself. 

On 11th February 1964, three 
dangerously poised rocks were 
to be blasted for the cutting of 
road formation. 2/Lt. Prasher 
undertook the risk of blasting 
these rocks himself. He blasted 
the first two rocks successfully, 
but after blasting the third when 
he personally went forward to 
check the safety of the demoli- 
tions, the unstable rocks gave way 
suddenly and he was buried in 
the landslide and died on the 
spot. 

2/Lt. Parshotam Kumar 
Prasher, a recently commissioned 
ofiicer, showed courage, leader- 
ship and exepiplary devotion tn 
duty of the highest order. 

7. JC-219o Subedar Major 
ROSHAN. 

9th Bn., The Do^ra Regi- 
ment. 

On *l8th January 1964, at 
1230 hoars, a kerosene fire broke 
out owing to a defective oil 
heater in the quarter of Jetnadar 
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Madan 1^1 in Deir-el-balah 
{UAR). The room wal made 
of wood and Jemadar Madan 
Lai was trz/pped inside, the 
blazing heater blocking the only , 
exit. The first officer to reach 
, the scene was Subedar Major . 
Roshan who rushed into ‘the 
room, picked up the blazing 
heater, threw it outside and 
■carried Jemadar Madan Lai to 
-safety, but was himself badly 
burnt on the face, hands and 
legs, and fell unconscious. His 
prompt action, however, saved 
the life of Jemadar Madan Lai 
•and valuable property of the 
United Nations Emergency 
Force. 

Subedar Major Roshan 
•displayed exemplary courage, 
initiative and presence of mind. 

H. 91005 Subedar HARKA 
BAHADUR LIMBU, 

The Assam Rifles. 

On the night of,13/l4th April 
1964, on orders from the column 
commander, Subedar Harka 
Bahadur Limbu, who was 
commanding ^ platoon of 
Assam * Rifles, attacked and 
captured cyie half of^a hostile 
hideout. The other half was 
located on high ground, from 
which hostiles directed LMG 
and mortar fiie on the platoon. 


The night Vas dark add it ,was 
drizzling.. The ;tock of ammuni- 
tion was running low. and ’the 
eituation was ycry ’tense. Subedar . 
Limbu* With his men rushed 
across 'the ^ bullet-swept ^ area, 
^charged the hideout and captured 
the remaining half. The' hostiles 
ran leavir/g behind six killpd, 
and some arms and ammunition. 

In this action, Sabedar Harka 
Bahadur Limbu ' displayed 
courage and leadership of a high ' 
order. 

9. JC-6194 Subedar KARTAR 

■Singh. 

The Dogra Regiment. 

Subedar Karjtar Sjngh was 
commanding a platoon of 
Dogras which, along with two 
other sections, was deplojted in 
support of R. A. C. police posts 
near th«!^ * Indo-Pakistan 
internationaf border in Jammu 
and Kashmir. In order effec- 
tively to engage Pakistani intru- 
ders, and to avoid detection of 
his position, Subedar Singh 
prepared several alternative 
positions, and interlinked them 
with deep conimunication tren- 
ches. 

From oth Jo llth Margh 1964, 
theinhruddrs kept«p heavy fire 
on Subedai*Kartar Sink’s posi- 
*tions. Subedar Kartar Sinifh' 
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moved fiom position to position 
eaoburaging his men. Inspired 
by*his example, his men brought 
down accurate lire on the intru- 
ders and ‘Silenced a number of 
their MMG jnd^ mortar posi- 
tions. ' 

Throughout the action, 
Subedar Kartar Singh displayed 
courage, devotion to duty and 
leadership in^the best traditions 
of the lodhn Army. 

10. 908004if Jemadar 

UJAGAR SINGH. 

13 Jammu and Ka^hmir 
Militia 

Jemadar Ujagar Singh was 
Platoon ' Commander in charge 
of a post in Gurais Valley in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Pakistani 
intruder» attacked the post on 
22nd Geptember I9ti4 and brou- 
ght continuous and heavy mortar 
and Medium Mi»ci\}ne Gun fire 
to bear on the po^. Jemader 
Singh inspired his men to fight 
back and by his courage enabled 
the platoon to repulse the attack 
with heavy losses to the intru- 
ders. 

In this operation, Jemadar 
Ujagar Singh displayed courage 
and leadership of a high order. 

11. 3131620 Battalion Havil- 
*dar Mpjor ft/VR NAND, 

7th Bm Tha Jat Regi- 
ment. 


On 18th May 1064, Battaliois 
Havildar Major Har Nand was. 
second-inrcommand of platoon 
which had been ordered to clear 
a Pakistanf position, 2,0(i0 yards 
on the Indian side of the Cease 
Fire line in Jammu and Kashmir. 
This position was at a height of 
over I0,00(i feet and its approach 
was ever extremely rugged and 
hazardous terrain. Battalion 
Havildar Major Har Nand 
voluntarily took command of the 
leading section and at OuSO hours 
crawled to within fifty yards of 
the foremost bunker taking 
position behind fallen log. A 
Pakistani intruder suddenly came 
out from the bunker and fired 
wildly at him. Battalion Havildar 
Major Har Nand returned the 
fire fatally wounding him. He 
then rushed forward, covered the 
door of the bunker, and ordered 
his section to move to the left. He 
shot dead another Pakistani 
intruder who emerged from the 
bunker and was taking aim with 
his rifle. Yet another intruder 
ran out of the bunker and fled 
when he shot at him. 

Inspired by his leadership his 
men attacked the bunker throwing 
in grenades and killed an intruder 
who was firing from inside. Batta- 
lion Havildar Major Har Nand 



covered the exit and prevented 
reinforcemeilts from machjpg this 
bunker from thh twq other 
bunkers of the post. Having killed 
three intfUders and wounded two, 
he then pushed his section forward 
but found that the intruders had 

• 

abandoned the position. 

In this action, Battalion 
Havildar Major Har Nand dis- 
played courage, determination 
and leadership in the best tradi- 
tions of the Army. 

12. 3729783 Havildar 

TNDARSING THAPPA. 

The Gorkha Rifles. 

On 5th November 1968, a 
Company of Gorkha Rifles was 
ordered to locate and destroy a 
camp sheltering 100 hostiles. 
Havildar Indarsing Thapa, com- 
manding the leading platoon, 
moved his platoon swiftly so that 
a greater part of the march was 
covered in the hours of darkness. 
Havildar Thapa qifickly searched 
the area and located the hostile 
camp about 200 yards ahead 
situated in a position that domi- 
nated t|ie approach. Ordering 
a secti^ to the right of the camp, 
Havildar Th*apa himaelf with two 
other sections moved k> a ridge 
on the left. The hostiles who 
were* Haken by surprise took 


positions an^ opened fire. One 

of Havildar , Thapa’s sections 

crawled forward and returned 

• 

the fire, killing thrcje hostiles and 
wounding two. ■ Their ^uick and . 
' accurate fire unnerved the hostiles 
who abandoned* their equipment 
* and personal effects, and fl?d into 
the jungle. Havildar , Thapa's 
platoon apprehended six hostiles 
and captured arms, ammunition 
and documents. 

s 

In this action, Havildar 
Indarsing Thapa displayed 
courage, and determination of a 
high dtder. 

13. 1302334 Havildar* GAN- 
PAT §HINPE, The 
Corps of Engineers. 

Havildar Ganpat Shin^e was 
sub-Sector Commander engaged 
in the construction of a part of 
the road from Towang to Bomdila. 
On 12lh October 1961, while 
working with some local labour- 
ers in a rocky area, he noticed 
some rocks breaking away from 
the rock face and apprehending a 
landslide, otdered the labourers 
to run. One of them however 
slipped and fell with a few small 
rocks coming down on top of 
him. Havjldar Shinde pR>mptly. 
rushed to his rescue, extricated 
bim and qprried liim to saftto 
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only a moment before a major 
landslide' occurred. 

^ • In this action, Havildar Gan- 

^at Shinde displayed courage and 

'devotion • to duty of ^a high 

order. 

« 

14. 13713188 Havildar DAL 
By\HADUR, 3 Jammu 
and Kashmir Rifles. 

In Septeqiber 1964, one of our 
patrols in. Jammu and Kashnfiir 
was ambushed by Pakistani 
intruders and fired upon from 
three directions. To extricate 
the patrol it . wa** essensial to 
neutralize at least one of these 
positions. Havildar Dal Bahadur 
with four others was ordered to 
engage one of them to cover the 
patrol's withdrawal. With his 
nien, •he assaulted the position 
and killed a number of intruders 
using grenades and kukris. When 
his Bren gunner was wounded, 
he himself took the Bren Gun 
and continued to fire on the 
position. He thus neutralised the 
position and made it possible for 
the patrol to extricate itself. 

In this operation, Havildar 
Dal Bahadur displayed devotion 
to duty and courage of a high 

order. 

Ifti 6734738 LanM Havildar, 


KULPRASHAD 
, OURUNG, 3/8 Gorkha 
Rifles. 

On 22nd September 1964, a 
Pakistani bunker was threatening 
one of our positions in Jammu 
& Kashmir. This bunker which 
had a Light Machine Gun in it, 
was located on dominating 
ground, and any attempt to 
approach it was fraught with 
grave risk. L/ Havildar Kulpra- 
shad Gurung, crept forward, 
hurled a grenade, and then ran 
into the hostile bunker and killed 
a Pakistani who tried to stop him 
with a Kukri. 

In this action, L/ Havildar 
Kulprashad Gurung displayed 
commendable courage and devo- 
tion to duty in the best traditions 
of the Army. 

16. 243r>605 Naik BACHIT- 
TAR SINGH. The Punjab 
Regiment {Posthumous). 

Naik Bachittar Singh . was 
working with*a medical platoon 
of the Punjab Regiment in NEFA, 
when on 2.*>th September 1962, 
the Chinese started intensive 
shelling on one of our ^sitions. 
An NCO received serious injuries 
and though . the hati of bullets 
made agy forward movement 
almost impossible, Naik Bachittar 
Sin^ crawled out into thb open. 
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dsessed the NCb’s wounds and 
with cool coinage and dete^ina- 
tion lifted him back to safety. He 
was last seen pn 21st October’ 
1962 attending to a casualty near 
Nathungla during the withdrawal 

of one of our posts. 

• 

Throughout these engage* 
ments Naik Bachittar Singh dis- 
played gallantry and devotion to 
duty in the best traditions of the 
Indian Army. 

17. l.'iOCT.iO Lance Naik 
IQBAL SINGH, The 
Corps of Engineers 
(Posthumous) 

Lance Naik Iqbal Singh was 
m charge of a blasting party on 
road construction work in NEFA. 
His sector passed through thick 
jungle and was infested with 
leeches. In addition, there was 
shortage of accommodation, 
clothing and at times even food. 

On 4th May I9HI, rain caused 
a big landslide in his sector 
holding up a convey of supplies 
The labourers feared that more 
landslides might take place and 
were reluctant to work. Since 
it was ^^ntial to clear road, 
Naik Iqbal Singh led the labour- 
ers personally and cledired most 
of the landslide. As he 4 )repared 
a charge to clear the last bit, and 
wen^fol-ward alone to ignite it,.a 


huge rock c,ame hurtling down 
and swept hiip into the' valley. 
He was taken *to the nearest 
hospital but suceui^bed * tp his 
injuries.^ 

In this action, L/Nk Iqbal 
Singh displhyed * exemplary 
dburage and devotion to duty in 
the best traditions of the Indian 
Army. 

18. 2.544334 Lance Naik 
PONNU * . PILLAI 
NADAR,* The Madras ' 
Regiment. 

L/Nk Nadar was leading 
sectioq^ commander, of a platoon 
entrusted with the task of locating 
and destroying a notorious hostilb 
camp on the Nagaland/Manipur 
border. After marching for two 
days in heavy rain through dense 
jungle over difficult ground, the 
section reached the hostile camp 
and was greefpd*with fire at point 
blank range. L/Naik Nadar 
rushed fbrward with a bren gun 
and charged the hideout, killing 
three hostiles and capturing some 
arms, ammunition and valuable 
documents. 

L/Naik Ponnu Pillai Nadar 
displayed cool courage, initiative 
and devotion of a high order. 

19. 4739A Rifleman HARKA 
Ba'hADUA RAI, The 
As^m Rifles. 
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A platoon patrplof Assam 
Rifles was sent to a village on the 
Manipur-Nagaland border to 
intercept som^ hostiles. After a 
. long and strenuous n^rch in 
pitch darkness, when the patrol 
approached a hut) a hostile sentry 
opened fire at point blank range. 
Riilemanr Harka Bahadur Rai 
attacked the sentry, snatched his 
loaded rifle and killed another 
hostile who' was taking aim at a 
** member of his section. His 
Section killed four hostiles and 
captured some arms and ammuni- 
tion and valuable documents. 

, Rifleman Harka Bahadur Rai 
displayed courage and devotion 
to duty of a high oroer. 

20. 6740093 Rifleman TOP- 
BAHADUR RANA, The 
Gorkha Rifles. 

On 6th November, 1963, a 
Company of Gorkha Rifles was 
ordered to locate and destroy a 
camp sheltering 100 hostiles. 
When the Company approached 
the camp area after a night long 
march, there was an exchange 
of fire. Leading scout Rifleman 
Topbahadur Rana, his Section 
Commander and another rifle- 
men chased a group^of hostiles 
for about half a mile, when 
suddenly they * were * /ired upoi\ 


from high ground across a nullah. 
Under, cover of this fire, five 
hostiles were attempting to climb 
up the side of the. nullah. Rifle- 
man Rann dashed forward thro- 

t 

ugh intensive fire and charged 
and killed two of these hostiles 
with his kukri. This daring 
action unnerved the hostiles who 
were giving covering fire and they 
fled. Rifleman Rana’s brave 
action saved the lives of his 
Section Commander and the 
second Rifleman. 

In this action. Rifleman 
Topbahadur Rana displayed 
courage and determination of a 
high order. 

21. 9093390 Sepoy AMIR 
HAMZA SHAH, 1.3 J&K. 
Militia {Posthumous). 

Sepoy Amir Hamza Shah was 
bren gunner of his Section at a 
post in Gurais Valley in Jammu 
& Kashmir. On 22nd September 
1964, during '■'a heavy attack by 
Pakistani intruders. Sepoy Shah 
continued firing his bren gun 
and when it developed trouble 
and stopped firing, wjth great 
presence of mind soon got it 
going again He was hit by 
a hostile tbullet, but continued to 
fire till he was hit again and 
killed. His gallant action saved 



his post despite t&e heavy hostile 
fire. 

Sepoy Amir kamza Shah 
displayed greats courage, deter- ' 

mination *and devotion^to duty. 

No. 19-/Vej./65. — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the “NAO SENA 
MEDAL’7“NAVY MEDAL” 
to the undermentioned personnel 
for exceptional devotion to duty 
and courage : — 

1 . Commander CREIGH TON 
MALCOLM REILLY. 

In April, 1JI64, the Navy was 
assigned the task of taking a 
small motor vessel from Bombay 
and delivering it at Port Blair. 
The vessel was designed for 
inland water transport and was 
unsuitable for the sea even in 
calm weather. The navigation 
aids were outmoded: and the 
vessel was not equipped even 
with the basic facilities for a long 
sea voyage. To s|iil her from 
Bombay to the Andamans in 
April and May during the 
advance of the monsoon was 
therefore hazardous. 

•i 

Cogunander Reilly volunteered 
for the taslc. and tsaifed from 
Bombay with a crew of B officers 
and 26 men. Throughout the 
voyage,' the crew were engaged 


in a grim struggle against bad 
weather, rough sea and mbchaqi- 
cal breakdowns. ^The tiny vessel 
was often in danger of capsizing,, 
afid was once forced to return to 
‘harbour lor repairs. At one time 
conditions were* so'. bad thi^t it 
Was proposed to transfer the crew 
to a bigger ship and to tow the 
vessel unmanned. Commander 
ReiUy declined the offer, procee* 
ded with the vessel, and ultimately 
brought her safely»to hef destina- 
tion. 

Commander Reilly displayed 
comm^dable courage and devo- 
tion to duty in the best traditions 
of the Indian Navy. 

2. Lieutenant , RAJENDRA 
SINGH GREWAL. INS 
Vikrant. 

Lieutenant Grewal was* pilot 
of an Alize aircraft which took 
off from IN5 Vikrant at 1930 
hours qn 24th February 1964, 
when the carrier was about 60 
miles southwest of Colombo. 
Immediately after take off, tho 
electrical system of the aircraft 
failed with the result that there 

a 

was no cockpit lighting or horizoa 
indication. Lieutenant Grewal 
was unable to read any instru- 
ment or tt^ccntact the caarier or 
any air stotion. *With • skilftil 
airmanshii^ he 'navigated the 



aircraft and arrived over an 

r 

aii^eld 'in Ceylon, making a safe 

landing without any> indication 

from l,hc ground and without any 

landing lights. Since he suspected 

the presence of another aircraft - 

oh yie runway,' he used heavy 

braking which caused all the 4 

tyres to^ burst. Despite this he 

Ittpt the aircraft under control 

and brought it to a safe halt. 3ut 

for Lieutenant Grewal’s courage 

( 

' and skill,' the aircraft might have 
been lost with its crew. 

Lieutenant Rajendra Singh 
Grewal displkyed coolndSa and 
courage in keeping with the 
highest tiaditions of the Indian 
Navy. 

3. Sub- Lieutenant (SD) 
tTAS) NARAYANAN 
SREEDHARAN NAIR. 

■ 

In E)ecember l<4(>3, on an 
urgent request from the Hirakud 
Dam authorities, a Diving Team 
under the command of Sub- 
Lieutenant Nair was sent to 
Chipplima Power House. It was 
required to seal the draft tube 
gates, to dewater the turbine well, 
and to replace a defective turbine 
unit. The task was made more 
difficulPowing to a ftrqng current 
and whirlpool action of the water. 
Under normal 'circumstances it* 


would have been undertaken only 
after , shutting dowh the Power 
House completely. Despite 
the extremely .hazardous and 
difficult conditions, Sub-Lieute- 

I 

nant Nair took a bold decision 
to carry out the diving operations 
with the help of a guideline 
streamed from the gate end. 
Under his supervision the turbine 
well was dewatered and the 
defective turbine unit replaced. 

In January 1004, the Tunga- 
bhadra Dam authorities asked for 
assistance of divers in connection 
with the commissioning of an 
additional turbine unit at the 
Power House. Sub- Lieutenant 
Narayanan Sreedharan Nair 
carried out extensive diving 
operations for opening the pen- 
stock and draft tube gates, and 
inspecting the underwater guide 
rails of the penstock gate down 
to a depth of 0.5 feet, and com- 
pleted the task in good timb. 

On another occasion, he con- 
ducted underwater cutting and 
welding operations for the 
removal of the dummy gate of 
the irrigation canal and rectifying 
defects ih the penstock gate rails 
at Tungabhadra Dam. He took 
a calculated risk in carrying out 
the diving in a ^as nAslc, *and 



removing the gate under unfavo- 
urable weatlier conditions' 

Throughout, Sub-Lieutenant 

Narayanan Sreedharan Nair 

displayed courage, leadership, and 

devotion to duty which are in 

the best traditions of the Indian 

• 

Navy. 

4. Chief Petty Officer (GI) 
RAM NATH, (O. No. 
39908) 

On 3rd March, 1964, the No. 

1 Combat Platoon of the Naval 
Garrison was deployed for recon- 
naissance of some of the smaller 
islands of the Andaman and 
Nicobar group. At 1930 hrs the 
Headquaraters of the Platoon 
received S.O.S. signals from one 
of its sections. Chief Petty Officer 
Ram Nath was asked to requisi- 
tion a local boat and rush to the 
scene. On arrival he found that 
a group of sailors had been 
marooned in a marshy area in 
waist deep water aifd were unable 
to extricate themselves. It was 
pitch dark, the tide was rising 
fast and the marooned men were 
in imminent danger of being 
, drown^. Cpo Ram Nath took 
out the small boat«n<l rescued 
eight of the marooned enen. In 
the process the boat capsized 
twice, i>ift on^each occasion he 
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set the boat • right, baled ,out the 
water and resumed the resdue- 
operation. As the boat was very 
small and could take only two 
persons, ihe had the rest, hanging ^ 
to its side' and with great skill 
succeeded in pulling the boat to 
safety. Meanwhile the main 
rescue party arrived and the 
remaining personnel were also 
brought back to safety. 

Chief Petty Officer Ram Nath ’ 
displayed courage and devotion 
to duty which are in the best 
traditions of the Indian Navy. 

.*». Leading Seaman HARISH 
SINGH BISHT, XO. No. 
46991). 

In December, 1963, on an 
urgent request from the Hifakud 
Dam authorities a diving team 
was sent to •> Chipplima power 
house. It w%is required to seal 
the draft tube gates, to dewater 
the turbine well and to replace a 
defective turbine unit. The work 
was initially started by the dam 
authorities, but they could not 
dewater, the turbine well because 
the gates were ^positioned about 
30 feet inside a tunnel, and there 
was a strong current and whirlr- 
pool action bf the waftr. In 
normal circumstances, this job 
•would have been undertaken 
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■after shutting down the power 
house completely. I eading 
Seaman Bisht volunteered for 

f • 

the ta^k and* sealed the gates l^y 
crawling with the help of a guide 
tope. 

Again as a member of a team, 
sent to Tungabhadra dam he 
-tarried out diving for underwater 
inspection of guide rails and 
opening of «• penstock and draft 
tube gatCa at a^ depth of 0.~> ft«t. 
He was also sent to Koyna dam 
for underwater inspection and 
removal of obstructions. 

in May-June n'64,*‘as a 
member of a diving team deputed 
to carry out underwater cutting 
and welding operations for remo- 
ving dummy gates of an irrigation 
canal and to rectify the defects 
of penstock gate guide rails at 
Tungabhadra ,dqm. Leading 
Seaman Bisht carried out diving 
in a gas mask in adverse weather 
conditions and removed a gate 
cutting its securing bolts. 

Throughout, Leading Seaman 
Harish Singh Bisht displayed 
courage, determination and 
resourcefulness which are in the 
best traditions of the Indian 
Navy. 

6. * Able, Seaman SUNIL 
*KUMAR CHATTERJEE 
(O. No.‘4r>227>Diver2. • 


In August 1984, the Gujarat 
Electrisity Board ^ requested 
assistance of a Naval Diving team 
to remove a number of sheet 
piles whidh were obstructing free 
flow of water into the intakes of 
a Thermal Power Station nea^ 
Baroda. The task involved 
cutting a number of underwater 
sheet piles using an oxygen arc 
underwater cutter. Diving 
had to be carried out in tidal 
water and owing to the urgency 
of the task much of the work had 
to be executed in darkness when 
tidal conditions were favour- 
able. 

Able Seaman Diver Chatterjee 
volunteered for the task. He 
worked round the clock, and 
though he often suffered electric 
shocks from the underwater 
cutter, he continued with his task 
with Arm determination. Visibility 
conditions were often so poor 
that it was difficult for him to see 
the cutting flirae of the torch. 

Despite all difficulties. Able 
Seaman Diver Sunil Kumar 
Chatterjee completed this task 
quickly and the o^rational 
capacity* of, the Pdwer Station ' 
was fuU]^ restored. 

Able Seaman Divef Sunfl 
Kumar Chatteriee *dit|jlayed 
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coarage and dnvotion to duty of 
a high order^ 

7. AB (UC-3) ' GAJANAN 
BHIKAJEE .ABHYANKAR’ 
(O. Nof. 49207). 

On 27th February, 1964, at 
about 1600 hours, an advance 
reconnaissance party landed on 
the Casurina Bay, Great Nicobar 
Island, from INS Akshay with 
the help of an assault boat. When 
the paity returned to the place of 
landing on completion of its 
work it found that heavy surf 
and breakers had set on the 
beach. They made three attempts 
to get away, but every time the 
boat capsized and the men were 
washed to the beach. When they 
<lid not return by the time dark- 
’ ness set in, INS Akshay sent a 
boat party to rescue the stranded 
men. The rescue boat had to 
anchor at a distance from the 
beach clear of breakers and swell. 
Disregarding the shark-infested 
waters, surf and breakers, able 
iSeaman Abhyankaf swam to 
the rescue boat and along with a 
member of the rescue party 
returned with a line to the spot 
where tbp stranded men were 
^waitin^r A link with the rescue 
boat establislied, all* plfrsonnel, 
equipment and the assault boat 
were pulled clear of the breakers 
40 safbty*. ‘ 


This young sailor swaqi from 
the beach to the rescue boat ahd 
back more 'than once and carried 
out rescue operations witlibut any 
respite iintil the entire, recon- 
'naissance . party was brought to 
safety. 

a 

Able Seaman Gajanan Bhika- 
jee Abhyankar display^ coqrr 
age, endurance and devotion to 
duty which are in the* best tradi- 
tioi!s of the Indian, Nav]f. i 

No. 20 Pres/^5 . — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the “V/^YU SENA 
MEDaL’7“AIR FORCE 

MEDAL” to the undermentioned 
personnel for acts of exceptional 
devotion to duty or courage : — 

1. Wing Commander 

BHOPINDRA SINGH 
(302.5). GD. (P). 

*. • 

Wing Conftnander Bhopindra 
Singh, ait experienced test pilot, 
is now in command of a Jet 
Fighter Squadron. He was 
entrusted with the complicated 
and exacting task of high-altitude 
trials on the Gnat aircraft. The 
task was hazardous in the- absen- 
ce of suitable data on which the 
behaviour of the aircraft could 
be pre-assessedTat hjgh aitftudes. 
Despite thig handicap, *Wing 
Oommandea Singh,* with courage 
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and piafessional skin, carried out 
the trials from one? of the highest 
airfields located in treacherous 
mountainous terrain. The da$a 
collected' as a result of the trials 
will have far reaching effect on 
the concept and future conduct 
of Fighter operations in the 
t^estern ' sector. Tke operation 
of a Jet Fighter from an airfield 
at a high ajtitude in Ladakh is 
a land-mark in the history of 'the 
Indian Air Force. 

Wing Commander Bhopindra 
Singh displayed courage^ and a 
high degree of professional skill 
m the* best traditions of the Air 
Force. 

2. Squadron Leader ASHA- 
TEETA CHAKRAVARTI 
(3662), G.D. (P). 

Squadron Leudf^r Chakravarti 
has been engaged*' in transport 
support operations in Jammu and 
Kashmir area since August 1961. 
He has flown a total of about 
6018 hours including about 1023 
hours on operations. He has 
been associated with trial land* 
ings on a number of advance land* 
ing grounds, and was the first to 
land at one of the highest airfields 
in the* worlds With his intimate 
knowl^ge of the diflBcult terrain, 
die has imparted flying instruo* 


tions to a number of junior fdlots 
in foicvard areas. ' 

Throughout the operational 
flights, Squadron-Leader Ashate- 
eta chakravarti displayed 
courage, professional skill and 
devotion to duty of a high order. 

3. Squadron Leader GUR- 
DIP SINGH (3944). 
G.D. (P). 

Squadron Leader Gurdip 
Singh is Flight Commander of a 
Transport Unit in Ladakh. After 
the declaration of emergency, in 
addition to his administrative 
responsibilities, he undertook a 
large number of hazardous sorties 
personally, before entrusting 
them to the pilots under his 
command. So far he has done 
over 4000 hours of flying, of 
which about 1200 hours were 
flown in forward areas. He has 
also carried out several supply 
missions on advance landing 
grounds. 

Squadron Leader Gurdip 
Singh was among the experienced 
pilots who airlifted tanks to 
Chushul and Leh in 1962*68. 
Recently, when an aircraft was 
held up at Leh due to some engine, 
trouble,*he vetrieved it from that 
area. He also acted as the 
Training Oflicer of his squadron 
and achieved ren^rkaflle sflcoess. 



Throughout, Squadron 

Leader Gurdip Singh displkyed a 
high standard of professional 
skill and .devo^on to duty in the 
best traditions of the* Indian Air 
Force. 

4. Squadron Leader 
KRISHNASWAMY 
SUBRAMANIAN 
(4213), G.D. (N). 

Squadron Leader Subiama- 
ian is a Navigation leader of a 
Heavy Transport Squadron. He 
has a total of 4650 hours of fly* 
ing, of which about 1143 hours 
have been on operational flights 
during the emergency. He trained 
junior navigators and volunteered 
for most of the hazardous sorties. 

On 2nd June, 1962, while 
Squadron Leader Subramanian 
was on a supply-dropping mis- 
sion, a parachute developed 
inside the aircraft and it became 
diflicult to maintain height. 
Coolly, he operated the trans- 
porters on emergency, and the 
whole load was ejected without 
any loss of time. The air-craft 
was then able to climb normally. 

* In GctobOr 1062,,)iis> aircraft 
came under heavy groynd fire 

from the Chinese. Undaunted 
hemqintajped his position and 
kept on relaying vital informatien 


to higher ** authorities, * wlgch 
proved to be of > great value to 
the Commanders. 

Throughout, Squadron Leader* 
Krishnaswamy Subramanian 
displayed great *dev^ion to duty, 
courage and professional skill 
which are in the best traditions 
of the Indian Air Force. 

5. Squadron Leather 
- RATHINDRA-JCUMAR, 
BASU (3968), G. D.(P). 

Squadron Leader Basu haa 
been a Flight Commander of a 
Heav:,w Transport '* Squadron in 
the Jammu and Kashmir are,a 
since April 1961. He has^carried 
out a total of about 4,900 hours of 
flying, of which over 1400 hours 
have been on operational flights 
He has also carried out 'more 
than 3C0 operational supply 
missions and has to his credit 200 

I 

landings on advance landing 
grounds like Leh and Chushul. 

Squadron Leader Basu was 
entrusted with the task of train- 
ing and familiarising the new 
pilots of his jnit with operations 
in the forward areas, and with 
perseverance and high profes- 
sional skill successfully completed 
it. He is always eager to lead 
the most diflicult afid vital mis- 
sions, an<^* thus* sets a fine 
example to his subordinates 
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' ^Squadron Leader Rathindra 
Kumar Basu displayed courage, 
leaderrhlp and devotion to duty 
' <’of a high order. 

6. Flight ]^ieutenant> 
PURUSHOriTAM 
LAXMIKANT PURO- * * 
HIT (4681), 9.D. (P). 

Flight Lieutenant Purohit has 
been engaged in air transport 
f support &pera(jons in Jamffiu 
and Kashmir since 1967. He has 
done about lOOO hours of opera- 
tional flying over this area. 

Ill April* 1962, whdli his 
Squadron was moved out from 
this area Flight Lieutenant Puro- 
hit volunteered for transfer to 
the incoming Squadron so as to 
extend to it the benefit of the 
experience gained by him. 
During his operatiqpal tour, he 
flew 160 missions carrying heavy 
loads to forward areas. He was 
always a source of inspiration to 
other aircrew. 

Throughout, Flight Lieuten- 
ant Purushottam Laxmikant 
Purohit displayed couragg, initia- 
tive and devotion to duty of a 
high order. 

7. Flight Lieutenant AMAR 

* JIT 31NCfk«SANDHU 

• (47O<0^ O.D..(P). 

OalOth March 1964, Flight 


Lieutenant Sandhu,^ white m a 
formation of Gnat aircraft,‘exper- 
lenced a flame-out of engine 
followed by a total electrical 
* failure rendering the tailplane 
inoperative. He was faced with 
the choice of either abandoning 
the aircraft and ejecting himself, 
or carrying out a “deadstick** 
forced-landing. Inspite of the 
failure of vital services, he chose 
the latter in order to save a valu- 
able aircraft from destruction. 

This was the first time that a 
**dead-stick’* landing was carried 
out in Gnat aircraft. Flight 
Lieutenant Sandhu also made it 
possible for the technical staff to 
ascertain the defect leading to 
the flame-out'of the engine which, 
if undetected, might have caused 
serious accidents in future. 

Flight-Lieutenant Amar Jit 
Singh Sandhu displayed courage, 
high professional skill, and (devo- 
tion to duty, which are in the 
best traditions of the Indian Air 
Force. 

8. Flight Lieutenant 
TREVOR KEEI.OR 
(4818), G.D.(P). 

On {he oth February 1964, 
Lieutenant keelor was detailed 
to ferry a Gnat frornwRoq^ to 
PalaminafMinafionoffive air- 
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•craft. The last part of the flight 
had to be ui^ertaken .at a dieight 
of about 41 ,000 feet. , 

While* descending vtb land at 
Palam, he discovered, at a height 
pf about 16,000 feet, that there 
was no response from the engine 
to throttle movements. After 
informing the leader. Flight 
Lieutenant Keelor immediately 
broke off from the formation and 
attempted a landing at Palam, 
knowing fully well that previous 
attempts to force-land a Gnat 
had resulted in fatal or serious 
injury to the pilot. With great 
presence of mind and careful 
handling, he accomplished the 
forced-landing successfully with- 
out any damage to the aircraft. 

Flight Lieutenant Trevor 
Keelor displayed courage, pres- 
ence of mind and a high stand- 
ard of professional skill in the 
best traditions of the Indian Air 
Force. 

V. Squadron Leader 
BHAGAT SINGH 
KALRA (4402), G.D. (P). 

Squadron Leader ' Bhagat 
iSingh Kalra was in command of a 
Heliooptrr detachment in NFFA 
ainrihg *Oetober-November 1962 


and flew 300 operational, sorties 
during this short period. 

e • 

On 21st October ,1962, he 
asserted a major disaster by mak- 
ing a qifick and correct* appreci-* 
ation of* a* dangerous situation. 
.Five helicopters were operating 
individually for conveying troops 
to a forward area. The* GOC-iji- 
C. Eastern Command was trav- 
elling in one of th% helicopters. 
Eitroute to the forward area.. 
Flight Lieutenant Kalra was 
informed by the Captain of an- 
other aircraft that a large fire 
was raging in an Army post 
ahead. Noticing a great deal of 
unusual troop movemdht, he 
ordered all helicqpters .to return 
to base, and thus saved them as 
as well as their occupants. 

On 23rd October 1962, * flying 
from dawn t 9 (^usk. Flight Lieut- 
enant Kalra evacuated about 300 
women pnd children from Taw- 
ang. On another occasion, he 
rescued two Air Force officers 
who had to crash land after their 
helicopter had been, shot down 
by the ^hincse. 

Throughout ’ the operations 
Flight Lieutenant Bhagat Singh 
Kalra displayed a very highganaa 
of du^ apd* professiontl ajtill 
wl^ch ara Ja the best UhdMfcns 
•of the Indian. A,ir *Fo^, 
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10. JRight LieutMant 
HILTON NOEL 
.ByRNE (6046), G.D. (P). 

Flight Lieutenant Byrne Ms 
been Flight Commander of a* 
Heliropter l)nit* ^operating in 
NEFA since September 1962.' 
He has , flown more than 1000 
M'lrs in less than 2 years in this 
area and has made about 750 
landings at* helipads in difficult 
* mountainous terrain. He has 
fulfilled different assignments 
including conveying of troops 
and equipment, trial landings at 
new helipads and screenin| junior 
pilots ip difficult and unfamiliar 
terrain and in adverse weather 
conditioris. Hu has also carried 
out trials and assessed the oper- 
ational capability of MI-4 Heli- 
copter. This included troops 
assault, supply trppping, carrying 
of external loads and deplaning 
troops by ropes etc. 

Flight Lieutenant Hilton 
Noel Byrne has displayed cour- 
age, determination and a high 
degree of professional skill. 

11. Flight Lieutenant 

MOHAN DHARAMDAS 
LALVANI (r.6.'>8), 

« G.D. (P). ‘ 

f 

Fli^t Lieu^ant«Lalvanf has 
> been working since as I 


Ph'ght Commander with a Heli*^ 
copter Squadron operating id 
.Ladakh. He has a commend-^ 
able record of about 1000 land- 
ings at hdipads located in diffi- 
cult mountainous areas. During 
the Chinese aggression on the norr 
them borders in October-Novem- 
ber 1962, he undertook a large 
number of difficult assignments. 
In addition to his duties as Flight 
Commander, he had to undertake 
training of junior pilots who were 
not conversant with the terrain 
and had no operational exper- 
ience. He assisted the Squadron 
Commander in planning and 
executing the tasks allotted to his. 
unit. 

Throughout Flight Lieutenant 
Mohan Dharamdas Lalvani* 
displayed high professional skill,, 
courage and devotion to duty. 

12. Flight Lieutenant 

RAKESH TANDON 
(6291), G.D. (P). 

As Flight Commander of » 
Helicopter Unit in NEFA, Flight 
Lieutenant Tandon has carried 
out over 900 landings in advance- 
landing grounds/airfields and has 
flown oifer 1000 hodrs. 

On l6th May 1064, a hell- 
copter, while attempting Uifd: 
ht a helipad, «its front *otoclh 
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lK)gged down on the ground as a 
result of whi4h they ^ot dgnger- 
ously bent backwards. Realising 
the danger involved, the pilot 
abandoned the landing nnd flew 
back to the base. This inform- 
ation was passed on to Flight 
Lieutenant Tandon who was fly- 
ing his own helicopter. He land- 
ed immediately, and proceeded to 
assess the damage on the heli- 
copter which was instructed to 
hover low over the airfield. He 
organised a soft landing area by 
placing old tyres and barrels in 
such a manner as to give support 
to the aircraft when it landed. 
Thereupon, he instructed the 
hovering helicopter to lower the 
rope ladder by which he climbed 
into the damaged .nreraft and 
took over control personally. He 
manoeuvred the helicopter and 
landed safely at the prepared 
spot thus saving the helicopter as 
well as its occupants. 

Flight Lieutenant Rakesh 
Tandon displayed ii^itiative and 
a high degree of professional skill 
in the best traditions of the 
Indian Air Force. 

13. Flying Officer JAGBIR 
SINQfl RAl (tMi»7), 
G.D.(P). 

Flying Officer Jagbir Singh 
Riai lMS*been serving with 


Logistic Support Squadron in 
NEFA. He > has carried dut 
nearly t>(K) opd^ational sorties 
and has made nearly .Vt'o landings 
in forjvard ’ airfieldyadvance 
’landing grounds. 

* . On ‘?!>th February M‘0+, Flying 
Officer Rai was on an oppational 
mission flyirfg from Dinjan Js> 
Tuting in NEFA. When the air- 
craft came over a river valley 
surrounded by high ilTountains 
and snow covered peaks, he 
heard a loud noise in the engine 
and experienced a sudden loss of 
power. ^ Realising tKat there was 
no suitable area for a forced 
landing. Flying Officer Rai 
immediately turned back towards 
the nearest airfield at Pasighat. 
When he was about 1 0 miles from 
there, his engine caught fire,* and 
thick >mokc and oil covered the 
entire windsej^en and obscured 
his view.^ Though nearly chocked 
by smoke he tried to control the 
fire. Ultimately he crash-landed 
in a small river bed, sustaining 
severe injuries to his legs and 
arms. Heest icated himself from 
the wreclTage, crawled to a pool 
of water nearby and stayed there 
till he was rescued. 

Flying QffiSer Jagbir ^ingh 
Rai displayed courage and ^rofeS' 
sional skill of a high order. 
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14. 14491 Master Warrant 
'officer PUTHYADTH 
NANU; Signaller (Air). 

Master Warrant Offi<jer Put^- 
yadth Nanu has been .serving as' 
Deputy Signals ' Leader with a 
Heavy Transport Squadron In 
Jammu nnd Kashmir area since 

t 

1961. Earlier, he did two tours 
in Jammu and Kashmir and four 
tours with the Squadron operat- 
ing in NEFA*’ and Naga Hills. 
After the declaration of emergen- 
cy, he volunteered for most of the 
difficult sortjes. He has flown a 
total of nearly hours includ- 
•ing aibout on operations. 

By virtue of his operational e.\- 
perience and intimate knowledge 
of the terrain, he contributed a 
greet deal in fulfllling the tasks 
allotted to his unit. In addition 
to assisting the Signals Leader in 
training junior sigrfallers, he often 
rendered valuable advice to the 
Squadron Commander in plan- 
ning and executing the opera- 
tions. His personal example was 
a source of inspiration to other 
Signallers. 

Master Warrant Officer Puth- 
yadth Nanu has displayed 
oourftge, d^otioA to duty and a 
hi^*' standard o( professional 
, skill in keep'ing with the best 


traditions of the Indian Air 
Force, 

l.">. 47007 Warrant Signaller 

KRISHNAGIRI VENU- 

ooPAL Hannan 

Signaller (Air). 

Warrant Signaller Kannaie 
has been working with a Heavy 
Transport Squadron operating in 
Jammu and Kashmir area since 
10(>I. He has done u total of 
over .1000 hours of flying, nearly 
half of it in forward areas. 

On l.lth September 1061,. 
landing at Chushul, the nose 
wheel of his aircraft sheared off. 
With commendable presence of 
mind he switched off the gener- 
ators, alternators and the master 
battery switch in order to prevent « 
electrical Arc. He jumped out of 
the aircraft with a fire e.\tingu* 
isher and looked round for any 
hot point caused by friction. He 
stood by till the entire crew got 
out of the aircraft, and the 
ground env^ took over charge. 

On 4th March 196<1, while on 
a supply-dropping mission in 
Ladakh one of the elevator cables 
snapped. Only part of the total 
could be dropped ;^the remainder 
was stifck on the transporter and 
this pievented the cargo doors 
from closing. Warrant Signaller 
Kannan immediately Vent to the 



rear of the airoraft to supervise 
the dischar^ of the cargo by the 
ejection crei^. Since two «f them 
were affected by lack of oxygen 
and had become unconscious, he 
himself got down to' «j6ct the load 
and close the cargo doors. Al> ‘ 
> though exhausted, he carried the 
ejection crew to the pressur^ed 
cabin where oxygen was admin- 
istered to them. 

Throughout, warrant Signaller 
Krishnagiri Venugopal Kannan 
displayed courage and devotion 
to duty of a high order 

1<>. -ITO."*'* Warrant Officer 
CHACKO JOSEPH, 

Flight Gunner. 

Warrant Officer Jo:»eph has 
been serving with a Heavy Trans- 
port Squadron in Jammu and 
Kashmir area since lOffl. So far 
he has flown a total of :k><*0 hours 
including nearly HHX> hours on 
operations in Ladakh area. In 
addition to his duties as a Gun- 
nery leader, hf successfully 
trained junior gunners and 
familiarised them with the opera- 
tional role of the unit. 

Qp 20th October, 1002, while 
operating cm the northern bord- 
ers, Warrant Officer Joseph’s 
aircraft came under he&vy ground 
fire the Chinese. With cool 


courage and professional skilly 
he located the gun posjtion on 
the ground and warned not <saly 
his Captain, but also other air* 
fraft operating ip the are'a^t that 
time. ,This information was re-* 
layed to4he authorities at base. 
His prompt ' action saved the 
other aircraft from possible 
damage. 

Warrart Officer Chacko 
Joseph displayed a* high degree 
of professional st,ill aird devotioi\ 
to duty in the be^t traditions of • 
the Indian Air Force. 

New$S>elhi, the 26ih March 1965 

No 2J-Pres,i65 — Thj Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the ASHOKA 
CHAKRA CLASS 11, for acts of 
gallantry to the undermentioned 
personnel : — 

1, l006*yG Subedar THEP-, 
FURILIE A'NGAMl 

(Effective date of award — 23rd 
June, 1963) 

On 16th January, 1961, Sube- 
dar (then Jemadar) Thepfurilie. 
Angami, with 9 Village GuardHi) 
was detailed to* locate- a hostUo; 
camp in a jungle area and to find> 
out its approximate strength in 
order to* plan spitable* aetbn. 
Subedar Angami lodibd 



camp in which there were about 
20 hostilies. Realising that, if he 
weAt back to fetch a bigger force, 
the hostiles, might disappear, he 
decided to 'launch an attack 
'immediately with the <meagre 
strength of ,his , patrol. This 
attacK proved very successful. 
On several previous occasions 
also he h^ successfuUy led pat- 
roll'against hostiles. 

In Juqe 1963, a party wus 
organised from among the Village 
Guards to go underground in 
order to collect intelligence. 
Subedar Thepfurilie Ap.gami 
acted as the Captain of the 
pseudo-gang. He gained very 
valuable information as a result 
of which suitable action was 
taken. On one occasion the 
party met a hostile gang with a 
strength nearly double its own. 
Subedar Angami pta^ied his part 
with great coolness and managed 
to break away from the gang 
without raising any suspicion. 

Throughout Subedar Thepfuri- 
lie Angami displayed conspicu* 
008 bravery and resourcefulness 
and leadership of a very high 
order. 

2. S&ri PATRIC* EDWARD 
CKiZZCk. , fPoethunuuu) 


(Effective date of award-^th 
March 1964). 

On 8.th Mlarch, 1064, Shri 
Patric Edward Cripszle was Driver 
of 38 Down Madras-Howrah 
* Express. While the train was 
running through a station he saw 
’ that the line ahead was occupied 
by another train. Realising the 
imminent danger, he applied all 
the brakes to stop the train and 
shouted to his two firemen to 
jump off the engine to save their 
lives. He himself remained at 
his post and faced death instead 
of jumping off the engine. Shri 
Grizzle succeeded in appreciably 
controlling the severity of the 
collision and thereby reduced the 
loss of human lives, but at the 
cost of his own. 

Shri Patric Edward Grizzle 
displayed great presence of mind, 
exemplary courage and self-sacri« 
fice. 

3. 236.'> VG Subedar 

ZHEVISHE SEMA. 

(Effective date of award 5th 
January, 1964) 

On 14th June 1963t while 
going up steep climb through 
a densely wooded forest, Subedar 
Zhevishe Sma, with 11 Village 
Guards, was ambushed by^a«party 
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cf 86 armed hostiles. The hostile 
fire came from very close range 
but in the fate of a hail of bullets, 
Subedar Zhevishe Serna ‘showed, 
cool courage And presence of 
mind. He threw a gaenade and 
dividing his men into two parties 
charged from opposite directions 
completely routing the ambush.' 

On 16th January, 1964, 
Subedar Zhevishe Serna with 15 
Village Guards, was detailed to 
provide protection to the convoy 
of the Additional Deputy Com- 
missioner, Zunheboto proceeding 
to a hostile-infested area to 
inspect polling booths. Subedar 
Zhevishe Serna volunteered in 
travel in the leading vehicle with 
only four Village Guards. When 
his vehicle reached a village it 
was ambushed and attacked with 
heavy small arms fire. Subedar 
Zhevishe Serna was hit in the 
thigh and fell down bleeding pro- 
fusely. His pistol was also hit 
and put out of actiop. He seized 
a rifle from a Village Guard, 
crawled to a firing position and 
engaged the advancing hostiles, 
at the same time ordering his 
men to^ ttand fast. His men 
‘Uffectit^ly k^pt the hostiles at 
bey until the main protection 
force arrived and changed the 
hostile positions making them 


withdraw. Thus during a criti- 
cal period, with only 4 mqp under 
his command, 'Subedar ZheviShe 
Serna thwarted the oi\slaught of 
a,much superipr hostile forte. 

Subedar Zhevishe Serna dis- 

• s 

played conspicuous gallantry, 
devotion to duty and leadership 
of a high order. 

No. 24’Presl65 — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to Approve the 
award of the VIRCHAlCRA for 
acts of gallantry to the undermen- 
tioned personnel: — 

1. ^Second Lieutenant VINOD 
KUMAR GOSWAMY (IC; 

1 2,323) ( Posthfanous) 

4 Garhwal Rifles. 

(Effective date of award — Nth 
November, 1962) 

On 14th • November 1962, 
2/Lt. Goswamy was detailed to 
observe ' the activities of the 
Chinese on the north side of river 
Towang Chu in NEFA and, if possi* 
ble, to capture .a Chinese prisoner. 
He led his patrol through thick 
jungle afid established a base 
south of the river. In the even- 
ing, he noticed 20 Chinese sol- 
diers stopping near a hut in village 
RHO And settling dpwn the 
night. 
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After dark, 2/Lt. Ooswamy 
took seven men wHh him and 
crossed the river. ' Some time 

• r 

later, he, Ifd his patrol towards 

the hdt. -/LC Goswamy obsei- 

*ved a man sitting near- the trail 

who he soon •dispovei'ed was a 

Chinee sentry. Proceeding quietly 

towards him along with a 

rifleman. *he pounced upon him 

an3 snatching his rifle mufiled 

his mouth with a to>sel. The 
« 

scuffle, hoAvever, brought another 
Chinese soldier out of the hut, 
and though he fired, 2/Lt. Go- 
swamy bayonetted him. Our 
Covering party then started-iiring 
sten guns and throwing hand 
gfenadw as a result of which 

there was confusion in the hut 
« , 

as well as in the village. 2/Lt. 
Goswamy realising that it would 
not b« possible to drag the sentry 
away hit him on the head with 
the butt of the *’ daptured rifle 
and started withdrawing to his 
base. He was not seen there- 
after. The rest of the party 
returned to Headquarters on the 
momingof the lf*t.h November, 
1962. 

In this action, 2/Lt. Vinod 
Kumar Goswamy displayed 
exemplary courage, initiative and 
leado^p in<the best traditions 
of the fndian Army. 


2. Lieutenant UJAOAIt. 
SINGH TEJE (JKC-30) 

13 JA^K Militia. 

(Posthumous) 

r 

(Effective date of’ award — 
22nd September, 1964). 

Lieutenant Teje was Comman-> 
dcf- of a Company of J A K 
Militia in a valley in Jammu & 
Kashmir when on 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1064 one of his platoons was 
attacked by approximately fifty 
Pakistani intruders supported by 
mortar and medium machine gun 
fire. Leading a Section himself 
he defended the post courage- 
ously and repulsed the attack 
inflicting heavy casualties on the 
intruders, but was himself killed 
in this action. 

Lieutenant Ujagar Singh Teje 
displayed courage and leadership 
in the best traditions of the 
Indian Army. 

.3. JC-4852 Subedar NANDA 
BAHADUR (lURUNG 
3/8 Gorkha Rifles 

(Effective date of award— 
22nd September 1964). 

On 22nd September 1964„ 
Subedar ^Nanda Bahrdur Ourung 
was leader 6f a group facing a 
very sted^ and dominating hostUt 
position in J & K froqp whk^ 



his own position was being sub- 
jected to hiedium machjpe gun 
fire by Pakistani Intruders. Rea- 
lising that unless the machine 
gun was silenced « early there 
would be heavy casualties on his* 
side. Subedar Gurung crept 
forward and hurled a grenade. ' 
He then rushed into the intruders’ 
gun pit, snatched the machine 
gun and killed the gunner with 
his kukri. 

Throughout this fierce engage- 
ment, Subedar Nanda Bahadur 
Gurung was a source of great 
inspiration to his men and display- 
ed courage and leadership in 
the best traditions of the Indian 
Army. 

No. 25 Pres. ',65 — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the ASHOKA CHAKRA, 
CLASS III, for gallantry to the 
undermentioned personnel : — 

J . 1 .128 VG Havildar GETU- 

CLIE ANGAMI., 

(^ective date of award — 

1 6th September, 1961). 

Havildar Getuclie Angami 
was Sfcond in command of a 
Village Guard Post from 1st 
March, H?r>0 to 20th* May, 1061 
alter which he has been put in 
command. Under his inspir- 
ing lc*adershy^ the post has * been • 
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successful i^ capturing a number'* 
of hostiles apd some a*rms ^nd'> 
ammunition. He has also organ!-' 
sed and personally ,led a pumber 
of sui^ssful -operations againsV< 

the hostjles in his area. 

1 • 

On the night ofthe l.’Sth/lOth 
September 1061, one of the pat- 
rols was ambushed an(> a Village 
Guard wounded. Despite the odds 
against him, HavJIdar Angami 
i.nmediately charged ^he hostiles 
and shot and killed one of thein 

1 

at point blank range. This dar- 
ing action so demoralized the 
hostijps that they iled leaving be- 
hind the dead man wth his rifle. 

Havildar Getuclie* Angami 
displayed gallantry and leader- 
ship of a high order. 

2. Lance* Naik 

SHANMUGA MUDALIAR 
CHIDAMRARAM (Posthumous) 

t 

T|;ie Corps of Engineers 

(Effective date of award -'5th 
February, 1963). 

Lance .Naik Chidambaram 
was detailed to operate a poii^ 
dozer* on road construction ia 
hilly and difficult terrain ia 
Bhutan. 

On oth Febiuary 1063, whilft 
he was o^erating\he dgzer ifl d 
particuliirly difficult and 8ted|^ 
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-stretch, the second operator gave 

him ^warning of a huge land-slide 

coming upon the .machine from 

the hill < side. Lance Naik 
« « 

^Chidambaram did not abandon' 

s 

his dozer and, disregarding his 
own safety, copvinued to' mano- 
euvre in an attempt to save it. 

But in no time, both he and the 
« 

machine were buried in the deep 
landslide. Rescue operations 
were taken in hand immediately, 
bat by the time he was reached', 
‘he was dead. 

Lance Naik Shanmuga Muda- 
liar Chidambaram disp|^^ed 
courage and devotion to duty in 
the'best t^ditions of the Indian 
.Army. 

3. IMJ» VG Havildar 
DEHTHONG. 

(Effective date of award — 
I3th June 1963). 

A notorious armed gang of 
hostiles was terrorizing the loyal 
villagers. The location of their 
hideout in the jungle remained 
undetected for a long- time. On 
the night of 12th/ 13th June llhlS, 
afiter receipt of information *about 
its location, Havildar Dehthong 
set out with 23 village guards to 
attack tl^ hideout. ,He succee- 
^ in looting it, but ibund the 
ktostiks were in, strength and 


armed with LMG^, Sten Ouos, 
rifles and grenades.^ Havildar 
Dehthong’s patrol was much 
weaker in fire power. Neverthe- 
less, he deci,ded to surround and 
attack the position. The hostiles 
opened fire with all their weapons 
•but the Village Guards under the 

f 

leadership of Havildar Dehthong 
were able to destory the hideout. 

Havildar Dehthong displayed 
exemplary courage and leader- 
ship in this encounter. 

■i. Assistant Sub-Inspector 
VILAPALIE ANGAMI. 

( Effective date of award — 1st 
September, 1963). 

ASI Vilapalie Angami has a 
record of excellent work in nume- 
rous operations against hostiles. 
In August nk'ilh he guided a 
patrol of Village Guards to the 
hideout of a notorious hostile 
and arrested him. In September 
1963, on receipt of information 
about the location of a hostile 
hideout, he promptly set out with 
a Village Guard patrol to attack 
it. When a hostile sentry opened 
fire, ASI Angami who was Just 
behind the leading section, ' realis- 
ing that there would bd delay in 
collecting the whole patrol and 
forming up for attack and that 
the hostiles might escaiv»,* took 
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the bold decision of charging the 
hideout wilh th^ single* section 
hoping that in the darkness the 
hostiles ^would not notice that 
his strength was less* than half of 
theirs. Completely taken by sur- 
I prise by the speed and intensity , 
of the attack, the hostiles fled 
leaving behind five dead men. 

In this action. Assistant Sub- 
Inspector Vilapalie Angami dis- 
played courage, initiative and 
leadership of a high order. 

6. ir)63->23 Sapper GIAN 
CHAND. (Posthumous) 

The Corps of Engineers 

(Effective date of award — 
/7th October, 1963). 

On 17th October li)i)3. Sapper 
Gian Chand was operating a 
heavy dozer for widening a diffi- 
cult rocky portion of a road in 
Bhutan. A rock, on which the 
right hand track of the machine 
was resting, gave »way suddenly 
and the machine started slipping. 
Sapper Gian Chand was warned 
by the NCO in charge to jump 
off, but instead of saving his own 
life, ho tried to save the machine. 
In this he did not su<iceed and 

t 

fell along with the machine and 
was killed. 

Sapiilr Oif^ Chand displa5ed 


commendable eourage t^d devo- 
tion to duty in^ keeping with the- 
best traditions of the Indian 

' t 

,Army. 

6. ’ 3817 VG Subedar 
TANGSHIBA* M ARWATI,. 

(Effective date of award — 
3 1 St October, 1963). 

r » 

. In September-October 1963, 
Subedar Marwati 4ook part in 
series of actions, against hostiles 
who had entrenched themselves.* 
in a very difficult thickly wooded 
hilly region interspersed with 
numltous ravines! 

On 12th September 1963, 
Subedar Marwati, witi) only 15 
Village Guards and after a night’s, 
march through flooded nullahs, 
successfully dislodged hostiles 
from a camp jvounding two of 
them and '• Capturing valuable 
equipment. 

On 30th September 1963, he 
personally led attacks on two- 
hostile camps. Documents cap- 
tured from the first camp led to 
the assault on the second. With 
only four men lie crawled through 
thick creepers to within 10 yards 
of the hostile position, threw a 
number of ftand ^grenafles and 
followed up with sten %)achine 
» carbine fife. Thm hostiles w^ . 
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killed s(nd some VKapons and 
•equipment were captuted. Sube* 
dttr Marwqti pressed forward in 
the dirfection of the . escape route 
*of the hostiles an^ wounded five 
more of then). .Eventually the 
Jiostife position was 'destroyed. 

I 

Subedur Tangshiba Marwati 
•dftplayed conspicuous bravery 
and devotion to duty of a high 
order. 

Able Seaman TEJA 
SINGH (O. No. 4r)047). 

(Effective date of award — 
1 3th January/ 1964). *'• 

On *1 3th January MMW, fire 
broke out in the Projection Room 
•of INS Mysore, and a sailor was 
overcome and rendered uncons- 
cious! The room was locked from 
inside and in ppite of efforts 
made by maliy** officers and 
sailors, no one could enter. When 
all hope seemed lost, Able 
Seaman Teja Singh volunteered 
to make a final bid to rescue 
the sailor. 

Disregarding his own safety. 
Able Seaman Teja Singh went 
through the thick suffocating 
emoke and heat of the flames, 
tnokc^open tjic do&r pf the room 
joA sloping for She, unconscious 
jailor, round'll noi brouglit 


to safety. He also saved costly 
equipment and prevented the fire 
from spreading further. , 

In this, action,' Ablu Seaman 
Teja Singh ' displayed exemplary 
gallantry in the best traditions of 
the Indian Navy. 

S. 3351817 Sepoy HAR- 
BANS SINGH, 5th Bn. 

( Posthumous) 

The Sikh Regiment 

(Effective date of award — 
10th February, 1964). 

On 10th February 1964, Sepoy 
Harbans Singh was the leading 
scout of a rifle platoon which 
formed part of a column that 
had set out the previous night to 
raid a hostile hideout. While the 
column was on the move, the 
scouts were fired upon ftom a 
concealed position in the jungle. 
Sepoy Harbans Singh charged 
the position firing his Rifle from 
the hip. The hostile was woun- 
ded and fledrieaving behind his 
rifle and ammunition. 

Later, another platoon of the 
column came under heavy small 
arms fire in an adjoiqing area. 
Sepoy Harbans Singh’s platoon^ 
was assij^ned the task of eliminat- 
ing the hostile fire. He took the 
position of a scout and led his 
Section through thfci •jungle 
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«gaiii8t persistent hostile small 
hrms fire. *tie was hit and 
.'wounded in the leg but yet. conti- 
nued to qiove forward. Then a 
hostfle fight machine gun opened . 
upon him and he sustained a 
«bullet wound in the chest from 
which he died. 

Sepoy Harbans Singh display- 
ed exemplary courage and 
determination in the best tradi- 
tions of the Indian Army. 

9. Shri AMRIT LAL. 

Son of Shri Thunnu Lai, Pra- 
sthal Bungalow, Pachmarhi. 

(Effective date of award — 1st 
March, 1964). 

On 1st March 1964, the 
chowkidar of a bungalow at Pach- 
marhi suspected that a notorious 
absconding criminal might be 
staying during the night in the 
annexe. In order to apprehend 
him .the chowkidar directed his 
16 year old son Amrit Lai to 
keep a vigil over the main build- 
ing, while he himself along with 
3 others took a position in the 
kitchen. At about 8 p.m. Amrit 
Lai spotted a figure ascending 
’ the stairs io> the main# building. 
•He challenged the criminal, who 
immediately rushed at ^im with 
-a ^i\|ier« Amrit Lai thrust ,his 
: spear at thr criminal causing him 


severe injury. The /criminal 
snatched the Spear, threw it away 
and attacked Amrit 1^1^ Amtit 
Lai raised an aldTm, ahd the 
crimin^d made off. After a long* 
search, he was /ound lying seri- 
. pusly injured near a* nullah. t.ater 
he died in hospital. 

In this action, Shri Amrit «4aal 
displayed exemplary courage and 
d^ermination. 

10. 14006S Naik ATRA 

BAHADUR RAI. 

The Assam Rifles 

(fffective date of award — 1 3th 
April, 1964]. 

Naik Atra Bahadur .Rai was 
commanding an Assam Rifles 
section which destroyed a hostile 
hideout on the night of th# 13th/ 
14th April 19&t. His task was 
to move a m&e*abead of the main 
column with his Section dressed 
like hostiles and to apprehend all 
approaching civilians and hostiles 
so that the hideout could be 
taken by surprise. He fulfilled 
this task pc'-fectly, and at grave 
risk wefit through the jungle to a 
hostile observation post. When 
nearly half of the hideout had 
been capture^ the hostil^ coun- 
ter-atiackdd from the ot||er half 
on high gibund. . Their couhieir- 
^attacks were repulsed mahdpjMm 
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to tiie fighting spiiit shown by 
Naik Atra Bahadur Rai. 

In ^ this action, Naik Atra 
Bahadur Rai displayed CQpiniend- 
able courage and determination. 

11. Shri HIRA SINGH* 
THAKUR, Village Simroda, P. S. 

ft 

Jigra, District Morena, Madhya 
Pradesh. 

{Effective date of award— 5th 
’ Ma}\ 1964). • 

On the night of 6th May 1954, 
a gang of dacoits entered Village 
Simroda in Madhya Pradesh. It 
split up into smaller parties one 
of whith consisting of 5 or ti 
dacoits entered, the house of Shri 
Hira Singh Thakur, aged 5o. 
The dacoits tried to force his 
wife 'lo hand over the keys and 
deliver up all cash and ornaments. 
She shouted to her .'nusband and 
her sons. Shri ^ira Singh 
Thakur grappled with the dacoits, 
and hit them with a road rammer 
which was lying nearby knocking 
two of them unconscious and 
injuring others. The dacoits shot 
down his wife and s<ftis and 
snatched the road rammer from 
him. But when one of them was 
aiming his gun at him, Shri Hira 
Singh Thakua snatched it, started 
beating them , with • the butt. 

, Meanwhile, the othhr dacoitf 


reached the scene, picked 
their (inconscious comrades, and 
•retreated firing shots and killing 
two persons. Blit for (he gallant 
fight put up by Shri Hira Singh 
Thakur the dacoits would have 
looted many more houses in the 
village. 

In this action, Shri Hira 
Singh Thakur displayed exem- 
plary courage and tenacity. 

12. JC-19079 Jemadar 
KISHAN LAL, E.M.E. 

(Posthumous). 

(Effective date of award — I5th 
October. 1964). 

In August 1904, a 3*ton 
vehicle with three men fell into 
the river Indus leaving no trace 
behind. Jemadar Kishan Lai, 
incharge of a recovery detachment 
made bold but unsuccessful 
efforts to locate the vehicle. Later 
in October the water receded and 
a part of the vehicle became 
visible. Jema(}^r Kishan Lai tried 
to recover the vehicle and the 
bodies of the three men with the 
help of an improvised raft. With 
great skill he manoeuvred the 
flimsy raft in the fast currents 
to reacl\ the spot.* Thrice he 
lowered himself into the icy cold 
water in^iis attempt to hook the 
vehicle from different • points. 
He finally succeedrd In doing lo. 
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but while shifting the vehicle, 
his raft ovefirturaed and be was 
thrown into the fast . flowing 
current and swept away. He 
used always to undertake the 
most dangerous and difficult 
tasks himself and was a source 
*of inspiration to his men. 

Jemadar Kishan Lai displayed 
exemplary courage, determination 
and selfless devotion to duty in 
the best traditions of the Indian 
Army. 

New Delhi, the 8th July 1965 

No. 6^-Pres.l65 . — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the “VISHISHT 
SEVA MEDAL’7“DISTINGUI- 
SHED SERVICE MEDAL,” 
CLASS I, to the under- 
mentioned personnel for 
distinguished service of the most 
exceptional order : — 

Brigadier SHEWAK SINGH 

MULCHAND PAHLAJANI 

(IC-424), 

The Rajputana Rifles. 

Brigadier VIJAY KUMAR 

GHAI (IC-1672). 

The Regiment of Artillery. 

No, 4S-Prfs.l6S.— The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the MAHA VIR 
CHAKRA for acts of gallantry in 
Kutclf an<FKar|ul areas to : 


1. Major SUSHIL KUMAR 
MATHUR aC-6622), the 
Regiment of Artillefy^ 

{Effective date, ‘off award — 15th ^ 

’ April, 1965) ' 

Majof S. K. Mathur wu in 
command of an Air Operation 
Flight during the operations 
against Pakistani intruders ip 
the Kutch area. Because of the 
nature of the terrain and lack 
of "suitable landmarks, artillery « 
fire for the operations had to be 
directed from the air and this 
task was carried out almost 
entirely > by Major ' Mathur and 
his flight. Under his leadership, 
the unit was always in *3 very 
high state of readiness and 
successfully carried out its 
manifold duties including artillery 
observation, aerial reconnaislhnce 
of the ground and of the intru- 
ders' dispositions and inter- 
communication. Major Mathur 
personally flew 45 operational 
sorties. 

On I5th April* 1965, Major 
Mathur effectively engaged a 
convoy of the intruders in the 
Kanjarkot Area and destroyed 
three vehicles and damaged 
others. Again on 30th ^^prO, 
1966, he dire^ed artillery fire 
towards the intrude in the Biar 
Bet area and compelled them tm 
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withdraw in haste, ^n this action 
a Field Ammunitipn Dump and 
three vehicles belonging to the 
intruders We^e damaged. 

e 

Throughout the operations,^ 
Ma^r Sushil Xuniaf Mathur 
displayed great courage, technical 
skill and leadership in the best 
y|aditions of the Inckan Army. 

2. Major BALJIT SINGH 
RAI4DHAWA(IC-1I2J2), 
The Rajput Regiment. 

(Posthumous) 

(Effective date of award— 17th 
May 1965) 

' On the 16th May 
Pakistani intruders attacked one 
of our 'posts 'in Kargil Sector. 
The attack was repulsed and the 
Con^pany commanded by Major 
Randhawa was ordered to push 
back the intru^r; and capture 
a point in that H^cctor. Under 
Major Randhawa’s leadership 
the Company advanced through 
a very dilficult terrain over cliffs 
and high hills and attacked the 
position at 02tX) ‘hours on 17th 
May 1{>6.'>. As the j3ost was 
strongly held -by the intruders, 
the Company came under heavy 
mortar, light machine gun and 
smaS arms fire. «Wjthout regard- 
ing Cor his own safety, Major 
Randhawa led his'jnen towards 


the objective anh with a handful 
of men, succeeded ^in capturing 
the fire peak of the feature. At 
‘this peak, when he was trying to 
destroy a, light machincrgun post, 
which was holding up the advance, 
he was hit by enemy fire and fell. 
Even thereafter he kept on 
encouraging his men to move 
forward. He did not allow his 
men to attend to him and laid 
down his life to fulfil his task. 

In this action, Major Baijit 
Singh Randhawa displayed 
exemplary courage, leadership 
and self sacrifice in the best 
traditions of the Indian Army. 

Mo. 66‘PresJ65.—Tht Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the VI R CHAKRA for • 
acts of gallantry in Kutch and 
Kargil areas to 

1. Major RAJF.NDRA 
KUMAR BALI (IC I 1178), 
The Sikli Light Infantry. 

(htfvithe (Sale of award— 9lh 
.ipril 1965) 

Major Rajendra Kumar Bali 
was on a liaison visit to the State 
Reserve Police Post In Vigakot 
in the Kutch area When Paki8tan^ 
intruders launched an attack on 
Sardar Post in the early hours 
of 9th April 1905. , Aftpr the 



attack, wireless and telephone 
communication between Sardar 
Post and Vigakot * failed. Soon, 
after, it was reported that Sardar 
Post had ‘been overruh. Major 
Bali helped to reorganise the 
^defences in the Vigakot area and 
encouraged the State Reserve 
Police personnel stationed there. 
After two Police patrols had 
failed to reach Sardar Post due 
to vhelling by the intruders. 
Major Bali volunteered to take 
out a patrol although he knew 
that the Post might be in the 
hands of the intruders. On 
reachirg Sardar Post, he assisted 
in organising the defences. He 
arranged to collect the arms, 
equipment and documents left 
behind by the intruders. Subse- 
quently, with three riflemen, he 
captured four Pakistani intruders 
and a loaded light machine gun. 
Again on l‘>th June loikl, 
disregarding his personal safety. 
Major Bali couragrausly went 
through his o\^n minefields and 
captured two intruders who had 
been trapped there. 

Throughout, Major Rejendra 
Kumar 6ali displayed cool 
t»urage, dAerminatjont and 
devotion to duty in th^ best 
•traditions of the Indian Army. 

2. Ho! * 4r)342u» Havildar 
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GOPINATH BHINGARDIVE, 
The Mahar Regiment. 

(Effective date ' qf a\fapd—2dth 
April. 1965). 

Havildar Gopiqath Bbingar- 
dive was a mobile fiVe contftiller 
attached to a Company at Sardar 
post in the Kutch area. • Despite 
constant firing by PakistsA 
intruders, he continued to man 
the,Obscrvation Post tjjroughout 
his stay at Sardar*Post disregard- 
ing his own safety. 

On -Oth April IIMm, at about 
oi(K» iiRurs, a Sepoy who had 
been badly wounded durinj^ patrol 
duty, while returning to Sardar 
Post, staggered intd our protective 
minefield and collapsed. The 
Battalion defended area w^ at 
that time under enemy mortar 
and machine gpn,* fire. Knowing 
fully well abovt the dangers of 
going through a minefield amidst 
mortar and machine gun fire, 
Havildar Bhingardive fearlessly 
went forward, lifted the uncon- 
scious Sepoy ahd brought him 
back to tlyj post. By his timely 
and gallant action; he saved the 
life of his comrade. 

Havildar Gopinath Bhingar- 
dive displayed grea^ courage, 
comradeship land ^devotion to 
ditty of a high order. 
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3. $econd Lieutenant 
ARJUN SINGH KHANNA 
(IC-lSflll)* 

•The Regiment of Artillery. 

* {Effective date of awaid—25th 
ARrai96S), 

o » 

2/LT. Arjun Singh Khannfi- 
was the Artillery forward obser- 
vation officer of a Parachute 
Field Regiment at Biar Bet during 
the operations against Pakistani 
’ intruders 'in the Kutch area. 
On 2ath April I96r>, the intruders 
attacked Biar Bet, supported by 
Artillery and Tanks. 2/Lt. 
Khanna engaged the it?;ruders 
with ajxurate fire and repulsed 
the attack. On the morning of 
26th April the intruders 

launched a fresh and determined 
attack with infantry, over- 
whelmingly superior in numbers, 
and supported by ^ Artillery and 
Tanks. Despite ^curate shell- 
ing and direct fire from Tanks, 
2/Lt. Khanna continued to direct 
effective fire towards the intruders 
and this slowed down their 
advance. At one stage, when 
the overhead cover of his bunker 
was demolished.by a sliell fired 
from a Tank, he shifted to a 
nearby trench and stuck to his 
dutiet until he mas ordered to 
withdfaw. In this* action, he 
inflicted heavy casuajties on ti^ 


intruders. Under his able leader- 
ship ^is troops w^re able to 
withdrajv ’ without leaving a 
single man or finy equipment 
behind. 

In this operation 2/Lt. Arjun 
Singh Khanna displayed exem- 
plary courage and leadership o/ 
a high order. 

4. Flying Officer UTPAL 
BARBARA (7229), General 
Duties (Pilot). 

{Effective date of award— 26th 
April 1965) 

On 26th April 196.'’>, Flying 
Officer Barbara undertook a 
photo-reconnaissance sortie in 
the Biar Bet area in which the 
Pakistani Army had mounted an 
attack against one of our Com- 
pany positions. His task was to 
collect evidence of the presence 
of Pakistani armour in this area 
and use of foreign tanks by Pak- 
istani forces. Such evidence was 
of vital importance since Pakistan 
had denied ut>e of foreign tanks 
in the battle. The battle area 
was being constantly patrolled by 
Pakistani forces with fighter 
aircraft whose performance was 
much superior to that of the 
aircraft* flqwn by Vlying Officer* 
Barbar%. In addition to the 
danger of being intercepted by 
enemy aircraft, there^ *W8ji the 
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•danger of being caught in the 
cross-fire o^ the •Aftillery duel 

between the Pakistani forces and* 

• 

our troops. Fully awafe of these 
risks, Flying Office? Barbara 
decided to fly as low as ‘>0 feet 
'above ground level, below the 
trajectory of the shells. With 
consummate skill he navigated 
to an area which is noted for the 
absence of prominent land marks 
and having spotted I") tanks, 
which he recognised as \1-4 n 
‘P atton’ he took photographs of 
the tanks as well as of their 
tr.icks. The photographs taken 
by him confirmed that Pakistan 
had used foreign tanks inside 
Indian territory. 

In this operation, Flying 

Officer Utpal Barbara displayed 

courage, determination and 

professional skill of a high order 

in the best traditions of the 

Indian Air Force. 

• 

No. Sepoy BUDH 

SINGH. 

The Rajput Regiment. 

{Effective date of award — I6fh 
May 1965) 

* On Irtth May 199.'), B.rkistani 
intruders attacked one of our 
posts in Kargil Sector. Tlie attack 
was reputed and Sepoy Budh 
Singh's Battalian was ordered -to 


push back the intruders and 

. • • 

capture a point.* This point was 
a very dominating^ fdatu^e and 
>^as strongly held by the intruders , 
* who were bringing down accurate 
mortar, light* ihacKine gui^and 
'tnnall arms fire on our troops. 
Sepoy Budh Singh wa| in the 
leading section of his Comply. 
When the attack was launched 
on^the feature, Sepo>* Budh Singh 
rushed forward • and* inflicted 
severe injuries on quite a few of 
the intruders. Disregarding his 
own safety, he charged the 
intrudes with grenades and 
continued firing on them^ till he 
captured the objective. 

In this action. Sepoy Budh 
Singh displayed courage, initiative 
and devotion to duty of athigh 
order. 

r. Captain RAKBIR SINGH 
(€C-;-)0739), 

The Rajput Regiment. 
{Effective date of award — 17th 

.May 1965) 

• 

On Ifith May HM).’), Pakistani 
intruders* attacked one of our 
posts in Kargil Sector. The 
attack was repulsed and Captain 
Ranbic Singhis Battalioi^ was 
ordered to push batk tht^'ntru- 
ders and ca'^ture a point. This 
point was a dominating feature 
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and was strongly IfeW by ^ 
intruders. CaptaiA Ranbir 
Singh was Commander of the 
leading platoon. This platoon 
'advanced' through extremely 
difficult terrain over cliffs and 

I 

high hills and attacked the 
feature at 02(H) hours on 17th 
l^[ay During :he advance, 

the platoon came under heavy 
mortar, light machine gun and 
. small ai^.Tis Jire. Undaunted, 
Captain Ranbir Singh moved 
forward and charged the objcctiNc. 
He destrojed a post which was 
trying to hoKi up the .Koance 
t^d then captured the first peak 
ol the point. In the encounter 
he was «him'>elf hit by an enemy 
bullet which gra7cd hi', scalp 

1» thi'. action, Captain Ranbir 
Singh displa>v*d exemplary 
courage and dcxdtu^n to duty of 
a high order. 

AViv Delhi, the 25lh September 
1065 

No. 77 -Pies The hesi- 
dent IS pleassed to approve the 
award of the VIR CHAKRA for 
acts of gallantry in Jammu and 
Kashmir area to : — 

Kftjor ^^UKlfTAR SINGH 

KflAIRA (ICOW, 1.7 Bn, 

The Oogra Regiment. 


{Effectivt date ef award- -jjth 
• Deeen^er 1964) 

Major Mukhtgr Singh Khaira 
was in command of a reconnais* 

f 

^ance patrol party on the cease- 
fire line in Jammu and Kashmir. 
At.about o.f.70 hours on the night' 
of the l.'Uh Ifth December UMW, 
after negotiating a cliff, the party 
reached the vicinity of a hill,, 
where Pakistani patrols had been 
observed duting the day time, 
and came upon a Light Machine 
Gun position. With complete 
disregard to his personal safety, 
Maior Khuira, with one of his 
men crawled closer and threw 
two hand-grenades on to the 
Pakistani 1 ight Machine Gun. 
Almost simultaneously the Ma- 
chine Gun fired three long bursts 
towards tlic patrol party. Then 
the grenades exploded and the 
Machine Gun stopped tiring. 
Major Khaira and his companion 
firing their sten guns, rhshed 
forward KHiking for the Pakistani 
L.MG. They heard the noise of 
movement and shouting from a 
bunker about twenty yards behind 
the LMG position from where 
or 7 Pakistani soldiers opened 
sten gun and rifle fire. Unde- 
terred by the numerical superiority 
of the enemy. Major Khaira and 
his men threw tv^o moft grenades 



and fired at the Pakistani troops. 
The patrol *then . captured the 
Pakistani LMG and withdrew. • 

Throughout the* operation, . 
Major Mukhtar Singh Khaira 

> displayed courage and leadership 
in the best traditions of the 
Indian Army. 

.\o. 7H-Pres.,65 . — The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the ASHOK A CHAKRA 
CLASS 111, for gallantry to the 
undermentioned personnel : — 

I. iWioiNi Havildar DA.MAR 
BAHADl'R LIMBU. 

The Assam Rifles. 

{Etf'ecthe d-ue of aw.ird—^/t!, 
June 1964). 

On tHh June Mwii, one of our 
posts in Nagaland was attacked 
by about hostiles supported 
by both light and heavy machine 
guns and mortar fi^e. .is a result 
of which the whole Post was set 
on fire. 

Havildar Damar Bahadur 
Limbu tfho was commanding the 
eastern sector of the Pijst which 
was exposed to hostile fire from 
close range, went through the 
bullM-sii'ipt area and encouraged 
his men to enitge the attacking 


•m 

hostiles. Dfiring this defensive 
battle, thfec his men ’ were 
wounded. When the defence bf 
the sector .Ixcame exfremely , 
difficult* Havildar Limbu dis-* 
regarding his .personal safety, 

. frawled forward and shot* the 
commander of the hostiles. This 

stopped their further advance. 

• 0 

Subsequently Havildar Limbu 
leg a small group of men in the 
western sector, where tfie situation ’ 
had worsened as a result of the 
hostiles having taken control 
of the helipad .irea^. He person- 
ally leS his men in a charge and 
cleared the area of the Ijpstiles* 

Havildar Damar .Bahadur 
Limbu displayed exemplary 
courage and leadcrsliip in this 
encounter, 

li. Captain * MAHENDRA 
SINGH TANWAR 
'(IC-1477I). 

(i Bn, The Rajputana Rifles 

(Ef^ectiie date of award — 13th 
No\efi}her 1964). 

Capyiin Mahendra Singh 
Tanwar was Commander of a 
Company which was detailed to 
intercept certain Pakistan-bound 
hostiles in Manipur State* 

On the tath hjovembw 19W, 
*hi$ Compdhy carried out a forced , 
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inarch through difficult and 
thickly wooded terrain and came 
dose to the party *of armed hos- 
tiles about midnight. Captain 
*Tanwar made a quick apprecia* 
tion of the situation and decided 
to lay an ambush.' With com- 
plete disregard of his personal 
safety he moved frqm place to 
pbee supervising the siting of the 
ambush parties in an area 
covered with thick undergrowth 
' and marshy patches, with chest- 
deep water in places. Captain 
Tanwar peimitted the bulk of the 
hostiles to approach to j^ithin 
30-40 yards before giving the 
<frder t« fire. Heavy casualties 
were inflicted on the hostiles who 
fled in utter confusion. Captain 
Tanwar himself killed one of the 
hostik» at point blank range. 

In this encoupter, 12 hostiles 
*vere killed and 2i) bounded. A 
Light Machine (jun and an 
appreciable quantity of ammu- 
nition and other equipment were 
also captured. 

Throughout the operation, 
Captain Mahendra Singh Tanwar 
d»iflayed courage, exemplary 
devotion to duty and leadership 

a high order. 

3. tC*ni9 Su^ar SHER 

Singh ram. e Bn., 

The Rajputana Rifles. 


(Effective date of award— I3th 
November 1954) 

Subedar Sher Singh Ram was 
Second-in-command of* a Com- 
pany which was detailed to 
intercept Pakistan-bound hostiles , 
in Manipur State. 

On 13th/ 14th November 1964, 
the Company, moving quickly 
through difficult and thickly 
wooded terrain, caught up with 
the armed hostiles and ambushed 
them. The right flank of the 
Company came under heavy light 
machine gun and mortar fire. 
When all the platoons were 
heavily engaged, Subedar Ram 
was ordered to attack and silence 
the hostile Light Machine Gun. 
It was a pitch-dark night; the 
whole area was under heavy fire; 
and the route leading to the site 
of the hostile LMG was through 
marshy nullah with waist-deep 
water at places. Inspiring* his 
handful of men Subedar Ram, in 
complete disregard of his personal 
safety, carried out an outflanking 
move and personally led his men 
to within 1‘) yards of the LMG. 
Subedar Ram then Jed his men 
in a charge and captured the 
Light Machine Gun, himself 
killing two hostiles wljp were 
manning it, with stm gdh. 
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In this operation Subedar 
Sher Singh Ram ^ di^layed 
courage, determination ^d de* 
votion to duty of a high order.* 

Newi)elhi, the 17fJi’September 
1965. 

No. lll^Pres.l65—The Presi- 
dent is pleased to approve the 
award of the PARAM VIR 
CHAKRA for the most con- 
spicuous bravery in the operations 
on our western border to ; — 

No. 263998.5 Company Quar- 
ter Master Havildai ABDUL 
HAMID, 4 Grenadiers. 

(Posthumous) 

(Effective date of award — 
10th September 1965). 

At 08(M» hours on the 10th 
September 1966, the Pakistani 
forces launched an attack with 
a Regiment of Patton Tanks on 
a vital area .ihead of village 
Chima on the Bhikkiwind road 
in the Khem Kharan sector. 
The attack was preceded by 
intense artillery shelling. The 
enemy tanks penetrated the for- 
ward positions by OiKtO hours. 
Realising the grave situation 
Company Quarter Master Havil- 
dar Abdul Hamid, * who was 
commander of a reooilless gun 
detacj^ent, moved out to a 
flaltking pt^j^ion. with Ifis gun 


mounted on p jeep, under intense 
enemy shelling and taluk $re. 
Taking ait advaAtageous positiop, 
ke knocked out the. leddlng ene- 
my tanjc and then swiftly chang-, * 
ing his position, he sent another 
enemy tank nip in flames* By 
this time the enemy tank: in the 
area spotted him an4 brought 
his jeep under concentratfd 
machine gun and high explosive 
flv- Undeterred, * Company 
Quarter Master Havifdar Abdul* 
Hamid kept on firing on yet * 
another enemy tank from his 
reco^jess gun. While so doing 
he was mortally wounded by an 
enemy high explosive sh^l. • 

Havildar Abdul • Hamid's -■ 
brave action inspired his comra- 
des to put up a gallant fight and 
to beat back the heav/ tank 
assault by the enemy. His com- 
plete disregard of his personal 
safejy during the operation and 
his sustained act of bravery iQ 
the face of constant enemy fire 
were a shining example not only 
to his Unir but to the whole 
Divisioti ind were in the highest 
traditions of the Indian Army. 

The 15th October 1965 

No. 7/.2-/tes/55— Hie^resldeat 
is plea8e4 to approve itt award 
of the BARAM VIR 
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for the most conspicuous bravery 
in the operations on our western 
border to 

Lieutenant Colonel 4RDE- 
SHIR BURZORJI TARAPORE. 

r ^ 

(IC-.).“65),' Poona Horse. 

(Posthumous) 

I 

^ (J^ective date of auard — I Ith 
September 1965). 

I 

> On the 1 1th September IQB.'*, 
‘ the Poona Horse Regiment under 
the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. B. Tarapore, was 
assigned the tasic of deiiveritfg the 
m^in armoured thrust for captur- 
ing Phillora in Sialkot sector in 
Pakistan.* As a* preliminary to 
making a surprise attack on 
Phillora from the rear, the Regi- 
ment vJas thrusting forward bet- 
ween Phillora arlU , Chawinda, 
when it was suddenly counter- 
attacked by the enemy’s heavy 
armour from Wa/,irwali. Lt.- 
Col. Tarapore who was then 
at the head of his Regiment, 
defied the enemy’s bharge, held 
bis ground and gallantly ayacked 
Phillora with one of his squad- 
rons supported by an infantry 
battalion. Though under conti- 
.nuouseaemy tank and, artillery 


fire, Lt.-Col. Tarapore remained 
unperturbed . throughout this 
action and when wounded, he 
refused to be evacuated. 

On the 14th September 
though still wounded, he again 
led . his Regiment to capture 
Wazirwali. Such was his grit 
and determination that unmind- 
ful of his injury, he again 
gallantly led his Regiment and 
captured Jassoran and Butur 
Dograndi on the Ifith September 
!%.■>. His own tank was hit 
several times, but despite the 
odds, he maintained his pivots 
in both these places and thereby 
allowed the supporting infantry 
to attack Chawinda from the 
rear. Inspired by his leadership, 
the Regiment fiercely attacked 
the enemy’s heavy armour des- 
troying approximately sixty 
enemy tanks at u cost of only 
nine tank casualties, and when 
Lt.-Col. Tarapore was morthlly 
wounded, the R*egiment continued 
to defy the enemy. The valour 
displayed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Ardeshir Burzorji Tarapore in 
this heroic action which laited six 
days was in keeping with the 
highest traVlitions of the Indian 
Army. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

SERVICES- SPORTS 


The Army Sports Control 
Board was set up in It was 
reconstituted as Services Sports 
Control Board in April, lO tr*. It 
is financed mainly from Flag Day 

collections. Canteen Stores 
Department or by Govt. Grants. 

Major-General Jagjit Singh 
Aurora has taken over as the 
President of the Services Sports 
Control Board from Major- 
General G. G. Bewoor. 

The Services have come to 
occupy an important position m 
the area of Sports in the country. 
The Services teams have had 
notable achievements to their 
credit not only in^the various all- 
India competitions but even in 
international sports events where 
they have won laurels for them- 
selves and for India. 

In view of these achievements, 
it is only ifkturat tg ask how the 
Services manage to miyntain their 
proud record in the field of sports 
year ifter year. The answer to^ 


this is very simple. Games and 
sports are a vital ingredient Tin 
the training programme of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. It 

J 

is obligatory on ever> Officer or 
Jawan to pay as much attention 
to games as to his vocational 
trailing. Everyong thus has the 
opportunity to participate in 
one sports or the other •'* keeping 
with the strictest amateur princi- 
ples. 

After the day's strenuous train- 
ing. the Jawan looks forw*ard to 
the games ppijbd which not only 
entertains h/m but also keeps him 
physically fit. Officers who 
play with the Jawans train and 
coach them on the field. This 
helps in discovering new talent, 
developing the skill and technique 
of thej;)iayers and improving the 
standard of the game. 

In order to create interest and 
enthusiasm^ arouse a^ healthy, 
spirit of rompetitibn an^ to buiht 
up esprif-tie-corps. eompetitions 
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And tournaments are organised 
by .all formations of [the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force starting 
from the smallest Unit. These 
culminate in the • Inter-Serviced 

r 

Championships in whiph all the 
Army commands; the Navy and 
the Air Force participate. 

Every unit in the Armed Forces 
orga'nises its own tournament and 
selects the t/^am for the Cham- 
pionship matches for the next 
higher formation. This process 
of selection and screening goes 
on right upto the top and after 
the Inter- Services ChaitTpion- 
ships are over the Services teams 
for the 'National championships 
in various games and sports are 
selected. 

This(.systematic selection helped 
the Services to discover Maj. 
Dhyan Chand, 'tH^e Hockey 
Wizard, the double Olympian 
Wg. Cdr. Baxi, the Flying Sikh 
Milkha Singh and the Asian 
boxing champion Padam Baha- 
durmal, names whiclj are famous 
the world over. 

t 

It is the duty of the Services 
Sports Control Board to look 
after, control and co-ordinate 
. the spoils in the Arfkiejl Forces. 
The Borrd is* an IntCT-Services 
Ovfanisation which •functions 


directly under the Chiefs of 
Staff (^ommittee and is one of 
the premier sports organisations 
in the country. The Board has 
been given, special recognition 
' as a regional body by all sports 
federations and associations. 
This recognition in its turn 
evoked interest in other Central 
Government departments like 
the Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs and the Police who formed 
their own Bodies to encourage 
and develop sports in their res- 
pective spheres. 

The Services Sports Control 
Board is administered by the 
Army, Navy and Air Force Head- 
quarters in rotation for a period 
of four years. It has a president, 
one member each from the three 
Services and a Secretariat con- 
sisting of the secretary and the 
assistant secretary. The Board 
has set up a committee for each 
game. Each committee is presi- 
ded over by a member of the 
Board and includes represen- 
tatives from the three Services 
and the secretary or assistant 
secretary of the Services Sports 
Control Board. 

The Bdhrd has set up selection 
committee^ for choosing the 
Services teams for various games. 
• Only persons who have a thorough 
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knowledge of thS game and have 
at least represented the Services 
in that game serve on the selec- 
tion committee for it. 

I 

The Services Sports Control* 
Board co-ordinates sports activi- 
ties in the Armed Forces by work- 
ing in close co-operation with 
the Army, Navy and the Air 
Force, who have their own Sports 
Control Boards. Every command 
or formation right upto the unit, 
ship or establishment in the 
three Services has its own sports 
committee to conduct and super- 
vise games and sports. 

The achievements of the Ser- 
vices in the field of sports cannot 
be attributed merely to the physi- 
cal fitness of the man in uniform 
because physical fitness alone 
cannot bring about important 
achievements in sports. The 
principal reason behind the 
success of the Services is the 
regularity with which they con- 
duct their games, the thorough- 
ness with which they organise 
tournaments and competitions 
and the efforts that they make in 
incykating the right spirit, and 
developing * the right • approach 


among the Services. Tha 
thorough screening through which 
every player cepreseoting the 
Services in a . national ^ events 
has to pass helps' in picking up the^ ' 
best 4>ortsman who' has the 
fighting spirit *and. the wi[l to 
win. Faults are corrected as 
the individual progresses from 
one tournament to the othy, 
techniques are improved and as 
a result of this and the thorough 
coaching well-knit teams emerge ^ 
These factors added to the 
thorough fitness of every soldier, 
sailor or airman account for the 
succA^ of the *Services in the 
arena of sport. 

Lately there* has *been an 
alround awakening of sports cons- 
ciousness in the country. In 
view of the development plans 
launched b^ -the Government, 
the Services jA^ill find it increas- 
ingly, difficult to retain their 
pre-eminent place in the years 
to come. The Services Sports 
Control Board is not complacent 
to this aspect and will leave no 
stone UMtumed to ensure that 
the Services continue to con- 
tribute to the development of 
sports in the country. 
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MOUNTAINEERING TERMS 


The following are some important 
mountaineering terms: 

ARETE Sharp ascending 

ridge of a mountain. AVALAN- 
•CHE, ....Large mass of snow and 
ice sliding down a mountain 

slope. BELAY Secure a rope 

bj winding it round a" projection; 
a firmly planted ice-axe may be 
used for the purpose. BIVOUAC 
Temporary'^ncampmcnt without 

tents. CAIRN A small heap 

of stones serving as a landmark 
on a mountain to indicate a 

route. COL DepressioiT' in 

a mountain-chain: pass. CORN- 
ICE ...A mass of snow or ice 
overhanging a ricigc. COULOIR 

Steep gully of furrow of ice, 

snow ('r rock on niouiitain-sidc. 

CREVaSSE Deep fissure in 

a glacier or a snow-field. CWM 

(Also Combe or Comb), a 

large couldron <>r basin in a 
heavily-glaciated region GI A- 
CIER ....“River ” of icc formed 
by accumulation or consolidation 
of snow. GLISSADE ...Sliding 
descent over a steep slope of 

snow or icc. ICEFALI Steep 

frorerf waterfall; cascading ice in 
the “river” of a glacier even as 
^ waterfit^I cascades tihc water of 

L 

a river running* down an uneven 
rocky course. 'MASSIF. 

• • 4 . 


Compact range or group of 
mountain heights. MORAINE 

Debris carried down or 

deposited b/a glacier. RAPPEL 

Descend on a very steep rock 

or ice with the help of a rope. 
SCREE. ..Mountain slope covered 
with small loose stones that slide 
down when trodden. SERAC... 
Tall pinnacles of ice, usually 
associated with icefalls and 

glaciers. SPUR Rib, or lateral 

projection of rock. YELLOW 

BAND Looking at Everest 

from the Western Cwm, a promi- 
nent yellow band of rock starts 
at the mountain’s base and runs 
diagonally upwards to the right, 
disappearing at its highest point 
under the Lhotsc Glacier and 
becoming visible again beyond it 
in the long Lhotsc-Nuptse Ridge. 
The band itself consists of three 
layers of yellow, slabby limestone, 
between which dark strata ■ of 
gneiss he embedded. 

BALACLAVA A woollen 

cap which covers the head and 
the checks right down to the neck. 

CRAMPON Metal hopk with 

spikes fitted to climbing boots to 
give a bettei hold on ice or hard 

snow. EIDERDOWN A very 

warm and light material, like fur, 
used in high altitude oidihing. 
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. Soviet Land 

This iilustrtit^ fortnightly of Indo-Soviet friendship 
is published ip 12 Indian languages, English , and Mepali.* 

FREE MULTICOLQURED CALENDAR TQ Sl/BSCI^IBERS 
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TO 3 YEARS SUBSCRIBERS.. 
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Three years Rs. 12.00 Rs. 10.08 9 

WHILE SUBSCRIBING ENSURE THAT TyE AGENT 
HAS AUTHORITY LETTER TO COLLECT Pi^YMENT 


SOVIET LAND OFFICE 

25. BARAKHAMBA ROAD. NEW DELHI-1 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■IHHHHHHiHASIAl 


ICE-AXE Mountaineer’s axe 

mainly used for cutting steps in 
ice. KARABINER ...A metal 
springloadcd clip which can be 
fixed to a rope or piton to faci- 
litate ascent or descent. META- 
FUEL A type of fuel in the 

form of small white tablets which 
burns very economically in the 
meta stoves lilted with wax. 

OXYGEN SETS with the 

"Open Circuit” set, the climber 
inhales air enriched by added 
oxygen and expires it to the 
atmos^cre. In the "Closed 
Circuit" 5»t there is no opening 
io the outside aif; the climber 


inhales a high concentration* of 
oxygen directly from a ^ breathing^ 
bag and exhales through a soda- 
lime canister which absorbs the 
expired carbon dioxidg and 
allows the exhaled ox>gen to 
return to *1116 breathing bag. 
PITON... .‘Metal spike which 
can W driven into a rock or ice 
for fixing a rope. SLEEPING- 
BAG . ...A type of quMt, very 
warm and^ light, filled with 
eiderdow*’ or kapok material, 
fitted wvith a /ip in the centre, 
joining the sides of the quilj. The 
eiderdown sleeping bag weights 
only four lbs. 
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important military legal terms 

Abscend Go out of the jurisdiction df the court or hide 

oneself to avofd the service of a process of court. 

Abuse of power Use of power in a manner in which authority is 

not given. 

Accessory A person is an accessory when, though he is not 

the chief doer of the criminal act, he is in some 
, way concerned therein whether before or after 
the doing of the act. 

Accomplice > An accomplice is a person who has concurred in 

the commission of an offence. He is a guilty 
associate in crime. 


Accused 

Acquittal 

Adjournment 

Adversary 

Affray 

Alias 

Alibi 


A person charged with a crime. 

Setting free of an accused person by order of 
court after he has been properly tried. 

A postponement of a case from one date to 
another. 

An opponent in a case. 

Where two or more persons by fighting in a public 
place disturb the public peace. IPC Sec. 15». 

Otherwise, an assumed name. 

A plea by an accused person that he was some- 
where else when the offence is alleged to have 
been committed which wouldonake it impossible 
to believe that he could have committed the 
offence. 


Alien 

AllegatUm 

Anonymous 

Ante 


Foreign. 

A statement of fact made by a party in a legal 
proceeding. 

. Without name. 

A reference to the previous part of the same 
book or statement. 
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Arraignment 


Arrest 


Arson 

Assault 


Asylum 

At arm’s length 


Attachment 

Attempt 

Attestation 


Badge 

Baggago 


Calling upon the accused by his number, rank, 
nam$ and description as givep in the chargcsheet 
and asking him “Is that yojir number, rank, 
name and unit”, reading the charge sheel to him 
and then asking him whether*he is guilty or not 
guilty. 

The restraining of the liberty of a man’s pefirson 
in order to conipel obedience to the order of a 
court or to prevent the coipmission oP a crime 
or to ensure that a person charged or suspected 
of a crime may bd forthcoming to answer it. 

The illegal burning of a house qr building. 

Making any gesture or preparation, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that such gesture or pre> 
paration will cause any person present to appre- 
hend that he is abouf to use criminal force to 
that person, IPC Sec. 352. 

A common place of safety or protection. 

When a person having been under the influence 
or control of another ceases to be so, he is said 
to be at arm's length with him. 

Taking of one’s goods by virtuej^f a legal process. 

An endeavour to commit an* offence. 

The direct movement towards the commission 
after the preparations are made. 

(Attestation is the taking of a formal oath of 

allegiance). . 

The signature of a person in a deed or other 
document testifying to hs execution and genuine- 
ness. 

A distinctive mark of service. 

Personal luggage. 

Articles of necessity usually carried by j^psen- 
gers during thejr journey. 
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Bait 

.Battery 

Bench 

BiUet 
Bona fi^s 
( Bribery 


Canons 

Cashiering 


Casting vote 
Censor 


Censure 

Charges 


The security taken from a person accused of an 
offence to appear on fixed date before a court. 

t • 

'Application of force to the' person of another 
without his consent. 

tribunal. The aggregate body of persona 
.sitting as judges. 

A soldier’s quarters in a civilian's house. 

In good faith i.e. without fraud or unfair dealing 

Act of offering to or acceptance by a public ser- 
vant of a reward or gratification to discharge 
the duty in a particular way. 

Rules of law. 

A more ignominious form of 'dismissal. Applies 
to officers only and can only be awarded by sen- 
ten.e of a court martial. 

The vote of presiding officer when the votes 
given hy those present are equally divided. 

An official charged during the time of war with 
the duty of preventing publication of such news 
as ma> be helpful to the enemy. 

An order condemning a person for his act or 
omission. 

A charge has been defined as ’'a precise 
formulation of the specific accusation made 
against a person, who entitled to know its 
nature at the very earliest stage." Thever> 
object of framing a charge is to enable the 
defence to concentrate its attention on the case 
lie has to meet. A vague charge is defective. 

A charge under the Army Act means an accusa; 
tion contained in a dnarge-sheet that a person 
subject to the Act has been guilty of an offence. 
A chargC'Shcet may contain one or more than 



CircimutantM 

evidence 

Cognizable qffence 
Commutation 

Competent court 
Compos mentis 
Concubine 

Concurrent 

Confession 

Conspiracy 

Ctmtemptof court 

Corpus delicti 
Corps 
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one charge. Each charge shall contain the 
statement of the offence aifd the statement of the 
•partiftulars of the act, rifeglect or omisskm 
coiistitutiug the offence. 

^idence not proved Jby direct testimony butifc 
to be inferred from the. circumstances p l a ced 
before the court. 

• • 

An offenhe for which a police officer may arrest 
the offender without warrant, Cr. PC Sec. 4. 

Changing the description of punishment 1>y 
awarding a punishment lower iik the scale of 
punishments in Xrmy Act Sec., 70. example: -» 
dismissal in lieu or cashiering, or forfeiture of# 
seniority in lieu of reduction in rank. 

Court having jurisdiction over the matter. 

^ - A 

Of sound mind. 

Woman who goes with a man outside lawful 
wedlock. 

Acting in conjunction agreeing in the same act, 
contributing to the same event. 

A confession is an admission pade at any time by 
any person charged with d^crime stating or sug* 
gesting an inference that lie has committed the 

I 

crime. 

A combination of two or more persons to do an 
unlawful act or to do a lawful act by unlawful 
means. 

Disobedience to the qfders, rules or process of a 
court of competent jurisdiction or some violation 
of its dignity. 

'fhe substance of the offence. 

Cbrps means any separate £>dy o(persolU subjeer 

to the Army Act, whicluis prescribed Ai a oupt 
* * 
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Counterfeit 


Cotvt ofHnquiry 


Court martial 


'for the purposes of all or any of the provisiont of 
that Act. AA Sec. 3 f/i). 

A person is said to counterfeit 'Who causes one 
thing to rdsemble another thing, intending by 
means of thaf resemblance to practise deception, 
or knowing it to be likely that deception will^ 
thereby be practised. I PC Sec. 28. 

A court of inquiry is an assembly of officers or of 
officers and junior commissioned officers or war* 
rant officers or non-commissioned officers directed 
to oollect'evidence, and, if so required, to report 
with regard to any matter which may be referred 
to them. AR 177. 

A court held by officers of the army or navy or 
air-f<ft%e for the trial of offences against military 
or naval laws or air*force laws. 

There are four kinds of courts martial — 

(a) general courts-martial ; 

(b) district courts-martial ; 

(c) summary general courts-martial ; and 

(d) summary courts-martial. 

It has been laid down in the Act that a general 
court-martial shall consist of not less than five 
officers, each of whom has held a commission for 
not less than three whole years and of whom not 
less than four arc of a rank not below that of 
captain. 

Rule 40 of the Army Rules, 1054 provides that a 
general court-martial shall be composed, as far 
as seems to the convening officer practicable, of 
officers of different corps or departments, and in 
no case exclusively of officers of the corps or 
department, to which the accused betougs. » 
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The members of a court-maryal for the tfial of an 
officer^ shall be of a rank not Jower than* that of 
the qfficer unless in the opinion^>f the convening 
<^cer, officers of such rank are oo( (tfa^tqg due 
regard to the dkigencies of the public service) , 
aVailable. Such opinion slull be recorded in the 
convening order. 

In no case; shall an officer below the rank of cap- 
tain be a member of a court-martial foj the trial 
of a field officer. 

A Court-martial shall be dissolved, if it is reduced 
below the minimuip number of officdh required ; 
or if the illness of the judge Advocatd, or if the 
accused make it impossible to continue the trial; 
or if the military exigencies or the necessities of 
discipline render it impossible or inexpedient to 
continue the Court-mll^ial. 

Culpable homicide A person commits culpable homicide if hg causes 
death by doing an act — 

(a) with the intention of causing death, or 

(b) with the intention of causing such bodily 
injury as is likely to cause death, or 


(c) with the knowledge thatUie is likely by such 
act to cause death! 

IPCSec. 239. 


Danutfie 

Injury 

Damages 

Compensation in the form of a sum of money 
which the court awards for every injury (damage) 
or invasion of right. 

De facto 

In actual fact. 

Da Jure 

By right. 

Depoiitbm 

fividence of a witness given i^ the witness bra. 

Dlteharge 

Rekrae, discharge of an adbrasd. •Ten^j^iatioB 
•f service under the Army ituas. 
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Dhinistat 

Docunfi/ht" 


J^ownumt 

Eligibit 

Enemy 


Exhibit 


Ex officio 
Ex parte 
Ex p6a Jaeto 
Extortion 


ExtrtUlition 

FaertmUee 

FaitaeeompU 

Feign tUeeaee 
or trglrmity^ 


'Removal from service. It involves disgrace and 
forfeiture of pension d)r gratuity. 

Document means any matter ejipressed or des- 
cribed up6n any substance by means<of letters, 
figures or marks, or by more than one of those 
means, intended to be used, or which may be 
used, for the purpose of recording that matter. ' 
lEA Sec. 3. 

Sleeping, private. 

Legally qualified or fit to be chosen. 

Includes *aU armed mutineers, armed rebels, 
armed rioters, pirates and any person in arms 
against whom it is the duty of any person subject 
to military law to act. A A Sec. 3. 

Docus^ent or other object which in the course 
of judicial proceedings is produced and put in 
court to form part of the record and to give all 
information to arrive at a decision. 

By virtue of his office. 

On one side, as a partisan. 

Made after the occurrence, retrospective. 

• Intentionally putting a person in fear of injury 
' to himself or another and thereby dishonesty 
inducing the person so put in fear to deliver to 
any person any property or valuable security. 

The surrender of a person accused of time to a 
foreign state of jurisdiction where it was com- 
mitted in order that he may be tried there. 

Arf exact copy. 

Thing already done. 

Exhibiting appearances reftmbling the genuine 
symptoms of disease of infirmity which* to his 
Jinowledge, arc not due to such disease or infir- 
mity, but have been produced, artif(chdl)P for 



Field officer 

Flag officer 
•Forces 

Forgery 


Forum 

Fraudulently 

Frivolous and 
vexatious 

F$iiictus officio 
KSrievous hurt 
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purposes of disease; e.g. simulating fits for 
mental disease. 

Includes officers, not being general officers, 
of every rank (including brevet rank),a]pove the 
ri^nk of captain* 

Any officer oPthe rank*of rear admiral or higher. 
“Forces” means the regular *Arhiy, Nav^ and 
Air Force or 'dny part of any one or more of 
them. AA Sec 3 (xi). 

Whoever makes any false document or part ^f 
a document, with intent to eause damage or 
injury to the public or to any person, or to sup* 
port any claim or title, or to Cause*any person^ 
to part with property, or to enter into any * 
express or implied contract, or with intent to 
commit fraud or tljgt fraud mav be committed, 
commits forgery. IPC Sec, 463. 

A court. 

A person is said to do a thing /raudulently if he* 
does that thing with intent to defraud but not 
otherwise. IPC Sec. 2.'>. 

A complaint put in against any persoiPfor the 
purpose of annoyance. n<jt kn accusation of an 
offence which is absoluteljffalse. 

Having fulfilled arf office, out of office. 

Grievous hurt is hurt of a more serious kind. 
Emasculation, permanent privation of the sight 
of either eye, pci manent privation of the hearing 
of either ear, privation of*any member or joint, 
destruction or permanent impairing of the powers 
iif any member or joint, permanent disfiguration 
f f the head or face, fracture or dislocatibn of a 
bone or tooth, and any hurt which endangers 
tife or which causes Jthfi sufferer to 4^ dhumg 
the space of twenty days in seVere bpdily P®«»» 
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Habias corpus 


Hearing 

Hearsay 

^.i4gnce 

Honow 

JIurt 

I 

Ibid, ibidem 

Ignorant io legi% 

nfminem cxcusat 

Infra 

* 

Inquest 


Inquiry 


Utter alia 

t 

Hi status quo 
In ttdo , 

f 

Ultra sires c 


or unable to follow his ordmar> pursuits, have 
been designated as grievous hurt. IPC Sec. 320. 

, ' Haye the body. It iS addressed to the persoa 
who detains another in custody, and oonunands- 
•him to produce the body of the prisoner before 
the cburt and io undergo dnd receive whatever 
the Court considers proper. 

Trial of a suk/case., 

Otherwise called as second*hand evidence. It 
is hearsay when a person makes a statement on 
the authority of another. 

A title for addressing the court. 

Whoever causes bodily pain, disease or infirmity 

to any person is said to cause hurt. IPC Sec. 319. 

In the same place, volume or case. 

Ignoradife of law excuses nobody. 

1 

Below. 

A judicial inquiry. An inquiry made by a 

coroner into the manner of the death of any one- 

who has been slain, or has died suddenly under 

, suspicious circumstances or in prison or who- 

' hHs committed suicide. 

« . 

An assembly of officers to collect and record 
evidence, and if required, to report or make k 

declaration with regard to any matter whicK 
may be referred to them. An inquiry is some- 
thing different from a trial. An inquiry stops, 
when (rial begins. 

Among other things. 

In an unaltered old state. 

Entirely. 

I 

Within its powers. 
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Jurisdictien 


Locus standi 

MaJafides 

Malinger 

Marshalling 

Military 

custody 


Misconduct 

Misdemeanour 


Misdirection 


Where a criminal court and a oourt*niartial 
have each jurisdiction in lespect of an offence,. 

* the ‘discretion has been v^ed in the oAcer 
commanding the army, army corps,* divisiois 
or independent brigade in* .whicfi the accused 
*per8on is serving dr such other bfficer asT 
may be prescribed t6 * decide 'before whidi 
court proceedings shall be instituted. 
Sections 69, 125 and 126 mibst be read together 
and they deal with the* case when* both the 
ordinary criminal court and the court-maltilil 
have jurisdiction in respect of an offence. The 
Army Act provides a satisfa^ory jnachinery , 
for resolving the conflict of jurisdiction. It 
also provides that a person convicted or 
acquitted by a court-martial may with the 
previous sanction qf the Central Government 
be tried again by a criminal court for the same 
offence or on the same facts. 

Right of a party to appear ^nd be heard by 
court of justice. 

Bad faith as opposed to bona fides. 

To pretend illness or infirmity which do6s not 
exist, in order to escape dut^. 

Act of arranging,or puttingSnto order. 

^'Military custody” dieans the arrest and con- 
finement of a person according to the usages of 
the service and includes naval of air-fotoo 
custody. AA Sec. 3 (xiii). 

Wrong or improper conduct.* 

An offence not amounting to felony. Lesser 
crimes as libels, assaults, conspiracies an4 so 

on. 

, • 

An error in law made by a jjudge or jud^ Ad- 
vo&ite in changing a jury or court. 
directiop to the court in s immiing 
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1% awarding a less amount of the same species 
.of punishment, as for efamp}e, by reducing the 
length of imprisonment . to which an offender 

has been sentenced. 

» 

Conduct contrary to justice, honesty, ftiodesty 
or good morals and contrary to what a man 

’owes to fellow man or to society in general. 

• • 

A person commits fnurder if he causes death by 
doing an act — 

(a) with the intention of causing death, or 

(b) with the intention of causing such bodily in* 
jury as the offender knows to be likely to cause 
death of the person to whom the harm is 
caused, or 

(c) with the intention of causing bodily injury 
to any person, and the bodily injury intended 
to be inflicted is sufficient in the ordinary 
course of nature to cause death, or 

(c) with the knowledge that it is so imminently 
dangerous that it must in all probability cause 
death, or such bodily injury as is likely to cause 
death, IPC Sec. 300. 

'A Mutiny implies collective insubordination or a 

combination of two or more persons to resist or 
induce others to resist lawful military authofHy. 

t 

M The omission to do an act which a reasonable 

man, guided upon those considerations which 
ordinarily regulate the conduct of human 
affdlrs, would do, or doing an act which a 
reasonable and prudent man would nor do. 

A A submission by the siccpsed, hb counsel or 

defending officer, at the^close of the case for the 
prosecution, that the evidence given for the 
Wosecution.has not established a prjma facte 


Mitigation 


Moral turpitude 


Murder 
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case against him and that he should not, therefore, 

, be callsd upon for his defence. * 

Noncompdsrmniis Person of unsound mind. 

NuUUy W^t of force or efficacy. 

Offences An offence under the Army^ Act means any act 

or omission punishable under it and includes a 
civil offence ; and civil offence means an offence 
which is triable by a criminal Const In the 
Indian Penal Code, the * word “offence, ^is 
defined thus : 

“Except in the chapters and sections mentioned 
in clauses two and three of this sbctioi?, the word* 
‘offence’ denotes a thing made punishable by this • 
Code.” 

Poro! Oral, anything done word of mputh. 

P^f sc By itself, by himself. 

Plea The defendant's or accused's answer to #claim*6r 

charge. 

Plead To state or argue a case on behalf of another. 

Post Mortem After death. 

Postpmiement Adjournment. 

Preamble Introduction or preface. 

Prima facie On the first aspect. In the first sight. 

Prime facie case Means that there is ground for proceeding with 

the case. 

Proforma As a matter of form. 

Promulgation Reading or announcement of the charge, finding 

and sentence of the court together with oonfirma* 

tion or non-confirmation of the proceedings to 

the accused. 

Pro rata In proportion. 

Remisskm Pardon or mitigation froin the oofifirmigg autho- 

rity of the whc)}e or part ^ the sentence, thus a 
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Rentoval 

Jteprive 

Reverse 

Review 

I • 

Revocation 

Safeguard 

Sine die 
Statute 
S^aMory 
Status quo 
Sub Judice 
Sui Juris 

Summary of 
evidence 

Treason 

Tribunal 
Ultra vires 

Unilateral 
Vice versa 
Vide 
Vis-a-vis 


sentence of imprisonment may be remitted alto- 
gether, or a portion of the term may be/emitted. 

It refers to a removal which is for some fault or 
misconduct of jthe employee. 

A tem^rary suspension 'of the execution of a. 
briminal sentence. 

To undo, repeal: 

To Ibok again. 

The calling back of a thing done. 

A safeguard is a party of soldiers detached for the 
protection of some person or persons, or of a 
particular village, house, or other property. 
Indefinitely, without fixing a date. 

A law passed by the legislature of a country. 
Required by law. 

The existing state. 

Under judicial consideration. 

Having full legal capacity to act. 

A summary of evidence is a record of the evidence 
against the accused and, if the accused desires it, 
the evidence in his favour. 

Highest crime which aims at the "very root of the 
Ck>vertunent. 

A court of justice. The seat of a judge.^ 

■ 

Beyond one’s powers. During something which 
is beyond powers. 

One sided. 

The other way round. 

Sde, g word of reference. 

Opposite, facing. 



Vis major 


Sis 

An act of God, irresistible force, in^itable 
aociddht. 

Vtfo voce By word of Ynouth. 

Void Used when total* *]aclc ol* existence is intended to 

tfe conveyed. • 

Warrant case “Warrant case“ means a case relating to an Jffence 

punishable with 'death or imprisonment, for a term 
exceeding six months. Cr. P.C. Sec. 4 

Without prejudice A phrase used ^in negotiation of compromWin 
order to guard against any waiver right shnu M 
they be inelfectuafand go off. 

Wrtt A judicial process by which anyone is summoned* 

to do certain act. 

Wrongful Wrongful confinement is .wrongfully restraining 

coiffinement a person in such a mSbner gs to prevent him from 
proceeding beyond certain circumscribing Ihnit. 
IPCSec. 340. 


OUR DEFENCE MINISTERS 

• Since our independence the following have been our Defence 
Ministers : 

SARDAR BALDEV SINGH 

SHRI GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR 

DR. KAILASH NATH KATJ«; 

SHRI V.K. KRISHNA MENON 
•SHRI .Y.B. CHAVAN 


COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY IN n«MA 

1748—1966 


Name Assumed i Commai^d 


1 

Major Stringer Lawrence 

1748 

2 

Colonel John Adlercron 

1764 

3 

Cblonel Robert Clive 

1766 

4 

Major -John Caillaud 

1760. 


Major John Carnac 

1760. 

6 

Lieut Colonel Eyre Coote 

1761. 

7 

Major Thomas Adams ' 

1763. 

8 

Major John Carnac 

1764. 

6 

Major Hoctor Munro 

1764. 

10 

Brigadier General John Carnac 

1765. 

11 

Major General Robe;^ Lord Clive 

1766. 

12 

Colonel Richard Smith 

1767. 

13 

B. igadier-General Sir Robert Barker 

1770. 

14 

Colonel Alexander Chapman 

1774. 

16 

Lieut General Sir John Clavering, K.B 

1774. 

16 

Lieut General Sir Eyre Coote, KB 

1779. 

17 

^ Lieut General Robert Sloper 

1786. 

18 

Lieut General Charles Earl Cornwallis,K.G. 

1786. 

19 

Major General Sir Robert Abercromby, KB 

1793. 

20 

Lieut General Sir Alured Clarke, KB 

1797. 

21 

Lieut General Gerard Lake, 



(afterwards Lord Lake) 

1801. 

22 

General Charles Marquis Cornwalis, KG 

1806. 

23 

General Gerard Lord Lake 

1806. 

24 

Lieut General George Hewitt 

1807. 

26 

Lieut General Sir George Nugent 

1812. 

26 

General Francis, Earl of Moira, 



(afterwards Marquis of Hastings) 

1813. 

27 

Lieut General the Hon’ble Sir Edward > 



Paget, G.C.3. 

1823. 

28 

flenerdi Shapleton, Lord Combermere, 



G.C.B. 

1826. 
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29 General cSeorge, Earl of Dalhousie, 

G.C.B. 

30 General SiivEdwar^ Barnes, G.C.B. 

31 General Lord William H.C. Bentinck, 

G..C.B.‘ 

32 Lieut General*the Hon’ble Sir Henr/ 

Fane, G.C.B. 

33 Major General Sir Jasper N4(y>lls, K.C.B. 

34 General Sir Hugh Gough, Bart G.C.B. 

(afterwards Lord Gough) 

3. ') General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. 

39 General Sir William Maynard Gomm, 

K.C.B. 

37 General the Hon’ble George Aon a 
3K. Lieut General Sir Patrick Grant, K.C.B. 

39 General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.^ 

(afterwards Lord Clyde) 

40 General Sir Hugh H. Rose, G.C.B. 

41 General Sir William Rose Mansfield, 

K.C.B. 

42 General Lord Napier of Magdala, 

GCB., G.C.S.l. 

43 General Sir Fred. P. Haines, K.C.B. 

44 General Sir Domald M. StewarJ, G.C.B., 

C.I.E. 

4. ^ General Sir Fred. S. Roberts V.C., G.C.B., C.I.E. 
4li General Sir*Geo. S. White V. C., 

G.C.I.E., K.C.B. 

47 Lieut General Sir Charles Edward 

Nairne, K.C.B. 

48 General Sir W.S.A. Lockhrt, G.C.B., 

K.QS.I. , 

49i General Sir A.P. Palmer, K.C.B. 

60 General Visoounf Kitchener of Khartoum, 
,G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 


w. 

183 ^ 

1833. 

1^36. 

1835. 

1843. 

IWOf 

18.j0. 

1856. 

18,>7. 

(Officiating> 

1867. 

I860: 

1865. 

*870. 

1876. 

1881. 

1885. 

1893. 

1898. 

(Provisional) 

1898. 

ISOO. 

1902. 
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51 

General Sir 0‘ Moore Creagh, W.C., 



G.C.B. 

1009. 

52 

Genml Sir B. Duff, G.C.B., O.M. 



G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

1014. 

63 

General Sir C.C. Monro G.CSrl. 

' 


G.C.M.O., K.C.B. 

191 ft. 

64 

General Lord Rawalinson o^ TrenL 



G.C,B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., A.D.C. 

1920. 

51^ ^ield Marshal Lord Birdwood of Anzac 
and of Totnes, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G.. G.C.V.O.. CI.E., D.S.O., 



D.C.t , Ll.D. 

1925. 

5« 

Field Marshal Sir Phillip W Chetwode, 

G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.I.. K.C.M.G., 



DSO., p.CL. 

1930. 

67 

General Sir Robet A. Cassells, G.C.B., 



G.C.S.L, D.S.O. 

1936. 

58 

General Sir C.J.E. Auchinleck 

1041. 

59 

General Sir R. M. Lokhart 

1948. 

00 

General F. R. R. Bucher 

1048. 

61 

General K.M. Cariappa 

1049. 

62 

General Mah^rqja Rajendra Sinbji 

1963. 

•63 

General S. M. Srinagesh < 

1056. 

04 

General K. S. Thimayya 

1967. 

65 

General P. N. Thapar 

196L 

4)6 

General J. N. Chaudburi 

196.3. 
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SHRI LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI 

Bom In 1904 on .October 2 — studies* he returned . to activef 


the Gandhi Jayanti Day — ^at 

, Moghul Sarai in Varanasi District 
of Uttar Pradesh. Lai Bahadur 
Shastri joined the national inde- 
pendence movement when he was 
only 16. 

His father, Shri Sharda Prasad 
was a School teacher who subse- 
quently became a government 
official. 

When LlI Bahadur was only 
a year & half old, his father died 
and he along with his two sisters 
was brought up by his maternal 
grand-father, who arranged for 
his early education at the Harish 
Chandra School in Varanasi. He 
studied there up to the age of 
17 when in response to Gandhiji’s 
appeal to students to boycott 
colleges and schools he decided 
to give up his studies and joined 
the non-cooperation movement 
during which he was arrested. 

After his release from jail in 
1921 he entered Kashi Vidya- 
peeth in Varanasi and came 
under the fbfluence* oMhe great 
philosopher, Di. Bhag^an Das. 
He took the Shastri degree from 
there| 

On the ^odhclusion of his 


politics. .When hp was 23, he 
married Lalith Devf. 

In 1926 Lai Bahadur Shastri 
became a , life-membe* of the 
Servants of People Society *aAd 
shifted his field of activities from 
Vdranasi to Allahabad He was, 
elected to the Allahabad Munici- 
pal Board and served for seven 
years as its member. He was 
also i^ember of*the Allahabad 
Improvement Trust for about 
four years. 

He was General Secretary and 
later President of the Allahabad 
District Congress Committee 
from 1930 to 1936. For *three 
years from 1936 he was General 
Se^etary of ^e*U.P. Provincial 
Congress Committee. When the 
Congress entered the provincial 
legislature, he was elected to the 
Assembly. 

After sevdhil years in prison, 
he returj^ed to the U.P. legis- 
lature in 1946 and was appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to *the 
Chief Minister, late Pt. Govind 
Ballabh Pam. He wag soon 
promoted Minister *for Home ft 
J'rahsportM*whfchi portfolio hn 
held for about five years. 



In whm th^ Congress 

was fighting the first General 
Election » ' independent India, 
^Bahadur Shastri'was called 
1^ Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru 
to New Delhi, to -organise the 
dection campaign of the party, 
lie was also appointed the 
party’s General Secretary. 

A year later, in 19.')2, the new 
Parliament found him as a 
member of tne Rejya Sabha and 
in May the same year he was 
appointed Union Minister for 
Transport A Railways. 4 years 
later, in November, 1950' he 
resigned because he felt he was 
constitutionally responsible for 
a railway* accident at Ariyalur 
in Andhra Pradesh which took 
ton of as many as 150 passengers. 

In 1957, when the second 
General Elections* look place, 
he was re-elected" to the 
Lok Sabha and on 17th April, 
1957 was appointed Minister for 
Transport and Communications 
and in March, 1958 Minister for 
Commerce and Industry. While 
he held the latter portfrlio, he 
prepared a scheme for agro- 
industrial integration. 

On the death of Pandit Govind 
Ballabh^Pant,, he took over the 
Ministry of H<^ Affairs on 


4 April, 1961. As Home Minister , 
his qualities as a sucoessM 
negotiater came into play in 
resolving a number of issues in 
the country. 

In August, 1963 he gave up 
ofiSce to take up Congress Orga- 
nisational work under the Kamraj 
Plan, but returned to the Union 
Cabinet as a Minister without 
Portfolio on 24th January 1964. 
He handled successfully the exter- 
nal affairs and other important 
assignments entrusted to him by 
late Prime Minister Pt. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru during the period of 
latter’s illness. 

Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri took 
oath as Prime Minister of India 
on 9th June, 1964. His firm 
attitudes, bold and fair decisions 
and accommodating capacity won 
for him a great name. He travel- 
led U. K., U.S.S.R., U.A.R., 
Canada and many other countries. 

Following the Indo-Pak con- 
frontation and the subsequent 
ceasefire, he went on January 4, 
1966 to the USSR’S Uzbek 
Capital Tashkent to have talks 
with the Pakistan President Ayub 
Khan at the invitation of Soviet 
Premier, Shri Kosygin He signed 
an Agreement of peace on Jan. 
10 and died the same night at 
Tashkent. 



Obituary 

\ WE SALUTE THEM 

India <1081 two of her great mllftery Igaders/ General 
K. S. Thimayya (Dec 18**1965) and* Lieutenant 
General Kalwant Singh (Jan 2, 1966) whd lived to 
see fiilly restored the world's 'confidence 'in India's 
fine Armed Forces which th^ loved and served 
so well. 



Became Chief of Anny Stafif 
March 1957 ; First Indian to 
lead an Infantry Brigade in 
action during World War II. 
His reputation as a tactician 
recognised ; Had also the 
reputation of being a consum- 
mate diplomat. Chairman and 
umpi^ of the five-nation 
Neutral Nations Bepatriation 
Commission to Korea. Disting- 
uished Service Order (1944). 
Mentioned in Despatches, 
(1944), and Mentioned in Des- 
patches, * Kashmir, 1948. 
Padma Bhushan (19M).« Bom 
March 31, 1906 * Educ. Bishop 

(C<mtd, on next page) 


Was GOC-in-C WestSrn 
Command at tho time *of 
retirement from the Army, in 
1969. Served as Chief of the 
General Staff, Army HQ ; wad 
posted to take sommand of 
troops in J & k} (1947-48). As 
later events proved, he was the 
the organising genius of the 
J &K Force that stemmed the 
first treacherous assault of the 
raiders. Bora 1996 in Sheikhu- 
pura District, West Punjab ; 
Educated at F.C. - College, 
Lahore. Passed out from 
Sandhurst in 1926 ; first l.ndian 
to enter the Ctaff CoUcgg, 


(Coftfd. onotext page) 
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Cotton Boys* School, Banga- 
lore.; Prince of Wale's Royal* 
Indian Mily. Coll., Dehra Dun; 
Roya! Mily College, Sandhurst 
England. Commissioned into 
Indian Army, 1926 ; Pro- 
moted : Lt. Col. 1945 ; Briga- 
dier in command of a Brigade 
with 26 Div. Commanded. 268 
Indian « Infantry Brigade in 
Japaov as «part of occupation 
forces in Japan, 1946; Comman- 
der, Indian troops in Kashmir, 
1948-50 ; Commandant, 
N.D.A., Dehra Dun, ^950-51; 
Military adviser to U.N. Indian 
Delegation in Paris, 1951-52, 
in connection with Kashmir ; 
Q.M.G., A.HO. 1951-53 ; 
TVas G.O.C.-in-C. Western 
Command ; Officiated as Chief 

1 G 

of the Army Staff, Indian 
Army, March-May, 1957 ; 
Proceeded on leave pre- 
paratory to retirement on 
April 10, 1961 after a 4 year 

tenure as head of the Army. 
<1 

In June 1964, he took over as 
" Commander of the United 
Nations Peace Force in Cyprus. 


QuetiCa, through competition 
in 1935. During 1938-41, 
Staff Captain and later 
Brigade-Major, Thai Brigade. 
Appointed Instructor at 
the Staff College, Quetta, in 
1941 ; worked as Assistant 
Quartermaster-General (Plans)' 
Indian Expeditionary Force. 

Commanded 7th Battalion 
of the 1st Punjab Regiment 
1943-45 ; Second-in-charge 
of the 114 Brigade Burma ; 
Later commanded Ban^ok 
Brigade; Deputy Director of 
Resettlement at GHQ, India. 

In June 1947 appointed Bri- 
gadier General Staff, Northerni 
Command, being the first 
Indian to hold that post. On 
the eve of transfer of power» 
appointed Director of Military 
Training, Army HQ ; Pro- 
moted Major-General (1947) ; 
Became Chief of the General 
Staff May 1948 ; Appointed 
G.O.C -in-C, Western Com- 
mand in the rank of Lt-Gen 
(March, 1965) ; Retired fronv 
the Army after 34, years of 
loyal and devoted service , 
(May *1969). 



• TWENTY-SIX 

LEADERS* OF DEFENCE IN INDIA 

(WHO IS WHO)* 

Dr. S. RADHMRISHNAN 

President, Indian Union & Supreme Commander, fndian Armed Forets^ 



I.. 


Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 
-was boro September H, 1888 at 
Madras ; Received his education 
at]Ma3ras Christian^ College ; 
Served for some time as Professor 
of Philosophy at Presidency 
-College Madras and also in 
Mysore University; Lecturer in 
comparativr religion at Manches- 
ipr College. Qxford in 1929-30 ; 
'Spaid’ng Professor df Eastern 
Religions and ethics, Rxford, 
1936-52 ; Professor of Philosophy 
at Ge<M-g9 V Cojjege, Calcutta, 


1921-39; Became Vice-Chancellor, 
Benaras Hindu Univetsity in 
1929 and held this office till 
1948 ; Was member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intel- 
lectual 9o-operation* 1931-39. 

Went as member and deader 
of the Indian delegation to the 
UNESCO, 1946, 1947, 1948, 

1949, 1950 ; Was elected Chair- 
man of the Executive Board, 
UNESCO, 1948 i Was Chair- 
man, Univer^^ Commission, 
Govf. of India, 1948 ; Served 
as Indian Ambassador Extra- 
ordinasy and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Soviet Russia, 1949-52; 

• 

Fleeted Vice President, 
Indian Rapublic, 1952 and 
again 19" ; Went on a twp- 
month goodwill tour of European 
countries and African countries, 
June-July, 19«6 ; Rec^ved ffono- 
rary Professotship of Moscow 
Uhiversity, Jbne 18, 1956 ; Went, 
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abroad a number of times on 

goodvin touh ; 

« ' 

Acted as President of India, 
June-July 1980 while Dr. Rajen* 
dra Prasad wa's abroad hnd 
August-September 19^2 during 
hi^ illness; ‘ Elected Honorary 


Fellow of th^ British Academy,. 
July 11, 1962. 

Elected President, Indiana 
Republic and Supreme Comman- 
der, Indian Armed Forces, Majr 
12, 1962. 


SHAIMATI INDIRA GANDHI 

Prime Minister of India 

ShrimaW Indira Gandhi, our Prime Minister, was born on 
November 19, 1917 in Allahabad. She is the only child of 
Jawahar Lai and Kamla Nehru. 



She was named Indira 
Priyadarshini Nehru. The middle 
name means ‘*beautifu( to behold* 
and as Indira grew up she lived 
up to the name. 

Igdira was a Idnely child and 
this fact mafy well have affected 
her personal make-up profoundly. 


Her parents were almost always- 
in jail. The thin little girl was 
reduced to exhoiting her dolls to 
court imprisonment, too. Not 
only were adult members of the , 
Nehru family all marched away 
to prison frequently but the 
police often seized most items of 
movable property at the famous 
Nehru residence, Anand Bhavan. 
at Allahabad. 

Jail'Going 

Indira was educated at Allaha- 
bad, Poona, ‘*Visva Bharati" 
and Oxford, and in Switzerland. 
But her education was constantly^ 
interrupted by her parents' con- 
tinuouf jail-going. World War II, 
and illness— firstly her mother’s 
and then her own. * She, never 


look a degrea^ although later in 
life, universities began showering 
honoraryadegre^ on hes. 

But degr^ or no degree, Indira 
had one advantage, in schooling 
over every othef child. She 
learnt world history through 
letters written to her by a ]pviog< 
father, who combined in himself 
the roles of a maker of history 
and a keen student of it. It could 
be from these letters — written 
mostly from prison and later 
published under the caption 
**Glimpses of World History” — 
that Smt. Gandhi acquired a 
Fabian and socialistic outlook on 
life which continues till today. 

At a youthful age, Indira 
suffered from a severe attack of 
pleurisy, which has left her 

weak and frail since. But fears 
that her health may not stand the 
strain of onerous responsibilities 

need not be taken seriously. Over 
the recent years she has demons- 
trated that she has, in an ample 
measure the strength and stamina 
of her father. Furthermore, she 
leads a regular and well-regulated 
life. She works hard, sometimes 
e?itremely hard, but keeps regular 
hour^ and respects the time of 
meals and the tiine qf sleep. 

First Mestuig 

Politics, it need hardly be said. 


runs in Smt. Gandhi’s blodd. 
She recallf that*8he gttended hw 
first political meeting at 'the age 
of three— in* (be afou of* her 
grand-father, • Motilal* Neh/q. 
She did a 1^-month atint in jdll, 
almost* ’imiqedi^tely after het 
marriage. ‘Only* after fhe hdd 
been served the warrant of arrest 
did she ^deliver a *speech **to 
justify the honour of* Jieing 
arrested”. In jail, where she 
«could meet her Imsband only 
twice a weekt she was made to 
live in an overcrowded dormitory 
under intolerably harsh oondi- 
tiqjjs. 

Indira was married to Fgroze 
Gandhi on March 26,*1942. 

Feroze had been Indira’s play- 
mate in Allahabad. Later he 
had looked after Indies’s ailing 
mother in Switzerland. He 

courted Inlffa assiduously when 

• • • 

she was at Oxford and he at the 
London School of Economics. 
Both were also active in the India 
League. The two sons of Ferone 
and Indira Gandhi, Rajiv and 
Sanjay, are being educated in 
the I?. K. 

Feroze Gandhi died 'after ai 
second heart attack in 1900. He 
was thep ia old m Smtf Gandhi is 
now. Qy then he h^ made for 



m 

himsdf a tremendous name as 
tiie most effective {private MP 
Indi^ l^as ever known. But even 
. before Feroze’s '‘death, Smt. 
Oandhi dnd her husband had 
yery little time that they^could* 
spend with each other. Smt. 
Gandh* was constantly busy 
looking after her father and 
housekeeping for him. Feroze 
had his own interests and career 
to pursue. 

*Vanar Sena] 

Ever since independence, Smt. 
Gandhi was under strong pressure 
to join active politics and to con- 
test an election either to, the iff.P. 
leghlature^or Parliament. She 
resolutely refused to do so until 
aAer her* father's death, even 
though from the early fifties she 
took an active part in the Con* 
gress Party electioneering and 
other activities. Ig cher child- 
hood at Allahabad; she had 
organized **Vanar Sena” or the 
"monkey brigade.” It was a 
volunteer corps which ran errands 
for the Congress. 

In Politics 

Her involvement with Cong- 
ress politics became steadily 
■deeper. She became member of 
the Congrus Working (Committee, 
die Ccmfitn Election Com- 


mittee and the Gnngrass Disdpti- 
nary Action Committee. Even- 
tually, she was^ elected Congress 
President in 1959. Her tenure 
as Congress President demonst- 
rated her organizational ability 
as well as political acumen. She 
played a decisive part in the 
overthrow of the Communist 
regime in Kerala. Later, she took 
the lead in forming the coalition 
which eventually routed the Reds 
at the polls. 

Her interest in the social 
welfare of the country, especially 
the welfare of the poor and down- 
trodden, is deep. It would take 
too much space to catalogue her 
activities. It must also be recor- 
ded that Smt. Gandhi is a patron 
promoter of the arts and a source 
of encouragement and support to 
painters, dancers, etc. A sensi- 
tive person, she is acutely alive 
to beauty, elegance and refine- 
ment. 

She has travelled widely in 
Europe; Asia and America. She 
received the Mother’s Award 
USA lO.'iS and the Yale univer- 
sity Howland Memorial Prize 
1960. 

Smt. Gandhi served as a 
Cabinet Minister in the Shastri 
Government* holding the portfolio 
of Information A Broadcasting. 



Following tub sudden death 
ofShri Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
Smt Indira^ Gandhi * was ^elected 
leader of the Congress Parliament 
tary Par^ on* January 19 and 
took over as Primcf ^finister of . 
India on January 24, 1966, 

She may be called an illustri- 
ous father’s dutiful daughter. 

As the new Prime Minister of 
480 million Indians, Smt. Gandhi 
became perhaps the most power- 
ful woman in the world, even if 
she has to concede to Smt. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike the 


m 

distinction of being historsr’s first 
woman PriAe Mmisteiv* 

The first and foremost of Smt 
Gandhi’s qudiiies is magnetism, 
which Ae seems to havb inherited 

from hSr* father. Hbr mass 

• • • 

•appeal is and has been very 
'uncommon. *A sharp antipathy 
to doctrine rigidity is among 
her. strong points. She hfis 
declared repeatedly that she 
does not like “any particularism” 
Besides, she is a liberal in the 
best sense of the word, and 
dislikes totalitarianism. 


SHRI Y. B. CHAVAN 


Minister of Defence, 



B 


Yeshwantrao ^ Bglwantrao 
Chavan, Union Minister of 
Defence, was born on iftarch 12, 
1914, ig • Devrashtre, a small 


Government of India 

village in the Satara district of 
Maharashtra. He belongs to the 
warrior caste of Kshatriya and is 
a descendant of the Marathas, 
who were the leading power in 
the country in the 18th century. 
His father was a poor agricul- 
turist who died in. 1917, and he 
was brought up by his mother 
and one of his two elder brothers 
who woaked at the civil court. 

Chavan received his primary 
and secondary education at the 
High School* Karad, w^ere he 
won severftl prizes* in q|octttion 
joontests. Hd orgapised a students 
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moveoaeiit against the British 
Oovemfsent in 1680 and took 
pai% in civil disobedienpe in 1932. 

Jailed 1 6 < 

At the age of 16, he iifas sen* • 
tenced to imprieonmeht for 18 
months for taking part in politi** 
cal activities. 

f 

He did liis Matriculation in 

r 

IV34 after release from jail -He 
graduated from the Raja I^am 
College, Kolhapur, in 1938 and 
made a mark as a talented spea- 
ker even as a student, winning 
several prizes. Later he joined 
the Law College at Pooiih and 
graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

Chavan was at first a Royist, 
a political group formed by late 
M. N. Roy. He dissociated him- 
self from this movement in 1939 
when the Royists advocated 
Indian support to the British in 
the second World War. 

Joins Congress 

After taking his LL.B. degree 
from [the Law College, Poona. 
Chavan returned to Karad and 
soon set up a flourishing legal 
prartice. He joined the Indian 
Nathmal Congress, which placed 
Indian independenop before war- 
thne a^^stanre to the British for 
tile pfosecntioii of war. He was 


elected President of the Satarn 
District Congress Committee, and 
becam^ a m'ember of the Maha- 
rashtra Proyincial Congress- 
Committee in 1^0, a regional 
body in ^rge of all Congress- 
affairs for Maharashtra. 

f 

. He actively participated inr 
1942 in the ‘Quit India’ move- 
ment launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi. During 1942*43, he 
directed an underground move- 
ment in Satara District for 
Indian independence and in 
opposition to the British war 
effort, until he was arrested in 
Phaltan in 1944 following the 
announcement of a reward of 
Rs. 5,u00 by Government for his- 
capture. 

Enters Legislature 

In 1946, he was elected to the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly 
and appointed a Parliamentary 
Secretary to Shri Morarji Desai 
who was then Minister in charge 
of Revenue and Home Depart- 
ments of the erstwhile Bombay 
State. In this capacity, he had 
a share in organising the Home 
Guard Organisation which has 
now become a premier 'organisa- 
tion of qitizens for •civil, defence 
and for assisting the police in 
maintaining law and order in 
case of disturbances. 



In 1918, he founded a Mara- 
thi language ^ daily diewspaper, 
Prakash, at Satara with the. help 
of some of his friends. Earlier^ 
he htfd establish^* Lok Kranti, a 
Marathi weekly. 

After the general elec^ons 
1962, which resulted in a victdry 
for the Congress Party, Chavan 
was appointed Minister for Civil , 
Supplies, being the youngest 
member of the Council of Mints- * 
ters, at the age of 39. 

India's Youngest Chief Minister 

At the age of 43, Chavan be- 
came Chief Minister of Bombay 
State on November 1, 1966, suc- 
ceeding Morarji Desai, who was 
appointed to the Central Cabinet. 
Chavan thus became India's 
youngest Chief Minister. He was 
Treasurer of the All India Cong- 
ress Committee for a year and 
became a member of the Congress 
J/l^orking Committee in 1957. 
He was returned to the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly from the 
North Karad constituency of the 
Satara district in the elections of 
1967. Under his Chief Minister- 
shiff! the Bombay State made 
marked^rogress. . 

After division • of Bombay 
State into separate Maharashtra 
gnd Oujarat States in May 1960, 


Chavan. becafhie Qiief Minister 
of Maharashtra StaUf * holding* 
charge of <5eperal ^(|ministration,. 
Home, Planning and Ihdustry., 

Qhavan was described as an 
efficient a<^ministrator, a political 
strategist who took a middle-of- 
the-road position and a man who- 
made f&w enemies. 

* In the general elections of 
1962, Chavap was again ekpted 
to the Maharashtra Legislative 
Assembly from the North Satara 
constituency. 

is Defence Minister 

On 21st Novefttber 1962; 
Chavan assumed office as Midis- ^ 
ter of Defence, Government of 
India. Soon after taking over, 
he toured the Northern battle 
front. 

He andeitook the task* of 
building up the Army and its. 
morale which had badly suffered 
in the NEFA debacle. He ini- 
tiated the programme of expan- 
sion of the Army and the moder- 
nisation of its equipment. He also> 
took up the programme of expan- 
sion and modernisation of the Ain 
Force. Keeping this in view, he- 
visited.a*numbtf of cduntries, nVr. 
U. S. 4.> U. S. S. Great Bri- 
tain, <3ermafty, Prance, 



order to procure siilitary assis- 
tance. 

Chavad laid great emphasis 
on the quick establishment of a 
defence production c base for 
sustaining the newly expanded 
Air Force. 

plan for defence in 
essence is to giverlndia a strong, 
mobile and modernised Army 
and Air Force. At the same 
time the basic equipment and the 
ammunition required by the 
Armed Forces would be indigea* 
ously produced. During the 
recent Inoo-Pak Fighting he 
l»ovided the best possible 
leadership to the Indian Armed 
forces. 


His tnterests 

Chavan is of medium height, 
weighs 165 lbs. and prefers native 
dress. He is interested in sports 
and has a strong liking for music, 
poetry and fine arts. He is a 
voracious reader and has a fine 
library of his own. His main 
interest is books on economic 
and political matters. 

He is interested in social work 
and organised the Shivaji Edu- 
cation Society, which runs a high 
school and a science college at 
Karad. He is also President of 
Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, a society 
formed for spread of educational 
activities in rural areas of Maha- 
rashtra, which has done useful 
work for uplift of peasantry in 
Maharashtra. 



SHRI A. M. THOMAS. 

Minister »of State for Defence Production 
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Shri a. M. Thomas, B. A., 
B.L., Cong., (Kerala-Ernakulam* 
1962); Son of Shri Mathai; Bom 
Kurikad Village, Eraakulam 
Distt, June 4, 1912; Ed. at st. 
Thomas College, Trichur, Maha- 
raja’s College, Emakulam and 
Law College, Trivandrum ; Mar- 
ried Shrimati Thankam, 1940: 
4 S. and 6 D., Advocate Supreme 
Court; Member, Cochin Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1948 ; Member, 
Standing Finance Committee; 
Member, Committee appointed 
by Cochin Government to 
enquire into disabilities of Pali 
tenaiits and Tenancy Select 
Committees; Member, Travan- 
oorc-Cochin Assembly, 1949-52; 


Member, Executive ' Committee- 

^ 

of Jravandore-Cochin Assembly 
Congcess Parliamentary Party 
and also ‘dongtess Whip, 1949- 
51 ; Speaker, Travancore-Cbchin 
Legislative AssemUv, 1951-52; 
Member, First l^k Sabh», ^952- 
57 and Second Lok Sabha, 1957- 
62; Served in a number ofim- 
portant conSmittees constitifted 
by the Parliament andwasatso 
the Chairman of the Select 

9 

Committee oix the Rubber Bill;. 
Deputy. Minister of food since 
1957. Led (i) Indiai^ Delegation 
to the United Nations Sug^ 
Conference lield in Geneva in> 
1958 and 1961, (ii) the Food 
Deptt., Government of India,. 
Delegation to Canada and U.S A. 
in 1960. 

Hobby : Angling. 

' Favourite pastime and recrea- 
tion : Reading. 

Special Interests : Social and 
ecodbmic problems. 

Permanent address : Etna-* 
kulam-1, Kerala State. 

A 


GENERAL J. N 

^hief of th$ 



General Jayante Nath Cha^v- 
■dhuri. Chief of the Ann;' Staff, 
was bom OftJune 10, 1908 and 
received his early education in 
■Calcutta and the Highgate School, 
London. He obtained a nomi* 
nation to^ the Royal Military 
‘College, Sandhurst, and was 
commissioned in Febsuary 1928. 
He'joined the 7th Light Cavalry. 

Gen. Chaudhuri attended a 
nourse at Staff College, Quetta, 
in 1040 and immediately after, 
went overseas with the famous 
nth Indian Division with whom 
he saw service in the Sudan, 
Eritrea,Abys8inia and the Western 
Desert. His last appointment in 
thf Middle .East was as \ssistant 
J^djutant fod Quartermaster* 
•Genaal in bis Divi^n. was 


CHAUOHURf 

Army Sti^ 

awarded the QBE and was three 
times mentioned in Despatches. 

On return to India, General 
Chapdhuri was posted as senior 
instructor at the Staff College, 
Quetta. In August 1944, he 
took over command of the 16th 
Light Cavalry, the senior-most 
regiment of the Indian Armoured 
Corps. This was the first armou- 
red regiment to be led into battle 
by an Indian Commanding 
Oflicer. Under his command, it 
moved from Quetta to Meiktila, 
a 3,000 mile march to join in the 
fighting in Burma. Under his 
command, the regiment, which 
was later in the lead of our march 
on Rangoon, won great renown 
for its part in the fighting in 
Central Burma. At the end of 
the Burma campaign, he saw 
service m French Indo-China with 
bis regiment and in Java. 

With bis appointment in 
January 1940 as Brigadier-in- 
Cbarge, Administration, Malaya 
Cbmmand, Gen. Chaudhuri was 
the third Indian to become Briga- 
dier in the Indian Army. In 
1946, he was selected to command 
the Indian Victory Contingent 
L 9 ndon. Again a year later. 
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<^01 to jj^Bglftiid to attend a 
•course at tbe Im^jal Qefenoe 
•College, one of the first two 
Indian officers to attend it. On 
his return to India ii^ November 
1947, he became Brigadier (Plans) 
«and later Director of Military 
•Operations and Intelligence *at 
Army HQ* In February, 1948, 
Jie was promoted Major General 
and became officiating Chief of 
the General Staff. 

In may 1948, Gen. Chaudhuri 
took over command of the 1st 
Armoured Division which played 
a major role in the Hyderabad 
■Operations. At the successful 
•end of the ‘Police Action* in 
Hyderabad, Gen. Chaudhuri 
was appointed Military Governor 
•of the State in September 1948 
in which office he continued till 
December 1949. He commanded 
the 1st Armoured Division until 
'he became Adjutant General, 
Army HQ in January, 1952. In 
January 1953, he again took over 
4 is Chief of the General Staff, 


m 

Army HQ. • In Dfecembfr 1956, 
he left Army HQ and took* over 
command of a &(ps in,^|e railk 
of Lieut- General. In 1956, he 
headed ^ .military delegation to * 
China. 

General J.-N. Chaudhuri took 
over as General * Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Southey 
Command, on May 25, 1959 at 
Poan^ As GOC-in-^^ Southern 
Command, he was in overall 
command of the operations in 
Goa in December 1961. 

Graeral Chaudhuri took over 
as Chief of the Army Staff on 
November 20, 1962. In^ course 
of the IndO'Pak Fighting in 
Aug.*Sept. 1965, General Chau* 
dhuri gave the Army spjpndid 
stewardship, which will be 
remembered far* its skill as well 
as 'sobriety. * He was awarded 
Padma Vibhushan by the Presi* 
dent pf India for his "exceptional 
and distinguished service to the 
nation” in his field. 
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AIR CHIEF HARSHAL ARjAN SINGH 


Chief of the Air 



Air Chief Marshal Arjan -Singh 
DFC, who took over as the Chief 
of the Air Staff (August 1, 1964) 

’ brought to his job the experience 
of a keen operational flyer, a 
trusted commander and an able 
admin-strator. 


In his Air Force 4 ;areer which 
‘ started in 1939, Air Chief 
Marshal Arjan Singh has flown 
no less than 60 difierent 
types of single and multiengined 
aircraft ranging ftom pre*war 
parts to modern Gnats and 
Super Constellations.** Even 
during the Chinese aggression 
in 1962, he availed himself of the 
opportunity offered^ during his 
inq)ectiSn visits to do a number 
of air Upping services in the 
opmtional ares^ 


Recognition of Air Chief 
' Marshal Arjan Singh’s merit 
first came when he was 
awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross in 1944 for 
being a “fearless and except 
tional pilot with a perfect know- 
ledge of his specialised branch of 
tactical reconnaissance and as 
an inspiring squadron com- 
mander.” In 1945 he was given 
command of the lAF display 
flight which toured round India 
giving demonstrations at various 
cities. 

Another historic occasion in 
the Chief of Air Staff’s flying 
career was his leading the for- 
mation flypast over the Red Fort 
in New Delhi on August 16, 
1947, when the late Prime Minis- 
ter, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru^ 
unfurled the Indian National 
Flag for the first time at the- 
historic Fort. Air Chief Marshal 
Arjan Singh also has the distinc- 
tion of having led the Republic- 
Day flypast for seven years. Ini 
one of these, 110 piston and jet 
aircraft participated, the largest 
number up-to-date. 

Air Chief Marshal Arjan Singh* 
was born on April 16, 191^, at 


Lyalpur. He educated at 
Montgomery, now in West 
Pakistan, ai^ later at the Qpvem- 
ment College, Lahore. • He left 
the college in lfil38 on being select 
ted for pilots’ training* at Cran- 
well, U.K., which he joined in 
, August of the same year. He was 
commissioned in the Indian Air 
Force in December 1939 and 
saw action in the North West 
Frontier, where he began his 
service with the No. 1 lAF Squa- 
dron. 

After a short spell of service 
with the No. 2 lAF Squadron 
he rejoined the No. 1 Squadron 
in 1942 as a Flying Officer. He 
remained with the Squadron to 
command it as a Squadron Leader 
in the Arakan and Burma opera- 
tions in 1944. 

He led his Squadron on a 
number of straffing and reconn- 
aissance sorties in that area. 

He was promoted Wing Com- 
mander in 194.'% The same 
year he attended a course at the 
Staff College, UK. 

Immediately after partition in 
August* 1947, he was promoted 
Group Captain and given com- 
mand of the Air Fiydfe Station, 
Ambala, He was posted to Air 
HO as Director of Training in 


August 1948. In the succeeding 
year he waj selected to attend 
the course at .the Joint 'Secvjpea 
Staff College, L^timore, England. 
Soon after his return *from the 
iTnited ^ I^ingdom he .was pro- 
moted Aic Commodore and 
• • 

appointed Air Officer Com- 
manding Operational Command. 
In 1952 he was appoia^ted Air 
Officer-in-cflarge, PersonneL & 
Organisation at Air HQ. Ae 
waft reposted to * Operational 
Command as its Air OMcer Com-* 
manding and promoted Air 
Vice-Marshal in June i960. 
His appointment, was upgraded 
and rf -designated as Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief ^ Opera- 
tional Command, which he 
held till 1961. * He was thus 
perhaps the only officer to have 
held the overall command of the 
operational squadrons the 
Indian Air , l^orce for almost 
seven years* After a term in 
Air HQ as Air Officer-in-Charge 
administration from 1961 to the 
end of 1962, he was appointed 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff 
on January 1, 1963. He took 
over a% the Vice-Chief of the 
Air Staf on August 5 the same 
year. 

He is^ & graduate* of the 
imperial Defence College in the 
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United Kingdom having success- 
fully 9 omple&d the course in 
I960; 

Aif ChiefMarshel Aijan Singh 
is a well-inown sportsman. In 

1937, while -a .student of the 
Government 0>llege at Lahore, h/;. 
was captain of the tollege swim- 
ming, winning th^ all-India 
oi|e-^nile swimming event in 

1938. The ^sarne year, ir/hile 
under tr^'ning^ as a pilot ‘at 
Cranwell in the United Kingdom, 
he was appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent of the swimming and athle- 
tic team. He- was Chi^^de- 
Mission of the Indian Contin- 
gdnt fon'the 19<')6 Olympiad at 
Melbourne. 

Air Chief Marshal Arjan Singh 
was overall commander of the 


joint air tiaining exerdses 
“Shisha” held in India in Novem- 
ber 1963 with the United 
States Air Force, the Royal Air 
Force and the IRbyal Australian 
Air Force! 

Air Chief Marshal Arjan Singh 
was a member of the Indian ' 

r 

Defence team which visited 
Washington for talks wi'h the 
United States Defence officials 
last year. The President of Indian 
Union honoured him with the 
coveted award of Padma 
Vibhushan for his “exceptional 
and distinguished service” in his 
field. It was under his leader- 
ship that the Indian Air force 
gave spectacular perfomance 
during the Indo-Pak fighting 
in September, ]96r>. He was 
promoted Air Chief Marshal on 
January 15 this year. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL A. K. CHATTEkjl 

NewVy appointed Chief of the Naval*S{qff 



Vice-Admiral Adhar Kumar 
Chatterji, who takes over as 
Chief of the Naval Staff in March, 
1966, has served as the Comman- 
dant of the National Defence 
College, New Delhi, which 
appointment he took over in 
January, 1964. 

Born in November, 1914, 
Vice , Admiral Chatterji joined 
the Royal Indiaiv Navy as a 
cadet in 1933. He qualified as 
an anti-Submarine specialist in 
the.United Kingdom in 1940, and 
completed his staff course in the 
United ISingdom in August 1947. 
• On return fr§m India, jlhe same 
year, he was appointed Director 
of Naval Plans at* Naval 
Headquarters.' 


•In June 1950, he assumed the . 
command of the Flagship I.N.S. 
DELHI and .vfhs * j>romote^ to 
the rank of Captain. He was 
the first Indian oflScer, to the 
Cruiser. From December, t^50 
to . January, 1953, he was t^e 
Navdl Adviser to» the High 
Comifiissioner fos India in the 
United Kingdom. On his return 
to India he once again comman- 
ded the DELHI for some tithe 
and then became the Commo- 
dore-in-Chafge, Bombay ip 
November 19 )4, which appoint- 
ment he held for*two yeaVs. 

Vice-Admiral Chatterji then 
completed a course in the Impe- 
rial Defence College, England. 

6n return^ to India, he took 
over as Deputy Chief of the 
Navad Staff in February, 1968 
and was promoted to Rear- 
Admiral when the appointment 
was upgraded in February 
1969. 

His last Fleet appointment 

was Flag Ofpeer Commanding 

Indian Fleet, which |^e took 

over in May’ 1962. 

» * 
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VICI^-ADMIRAL B. S. SOMA,N 

Outgoing Chief of the Nava! Staff 



Vice-Admiral Bhaskar Sada- 
shiv Soman took over as Chief of 
the Naval Staff on June />, 1062 
from Vice-Admiral R.D, Katari 

BoFn in March 1013 at Gwalior, 
Admiral Soman .was selected for 
the Royal Indian \Narine, as the 
Service was then known, after a 
competitive examination held 
forDUFFERIN cadets in 1931. 
Afler his selection, he was sent to 
the United Kingdom for training 
by the Royal Navy and returned 
to India as a Sub-Licut fh August 
1934. 

During the last war serving as 
First 1 ieutenant add for a time 
as' Cowtmanding Officer of 
H.M.I.S. CORNWAI.LIS in. 


the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
in 1039 and 1940, he took part 
in the capture of the Italian Sub- 
marine GALLILIO off Aden. 
Later he commissioned H.M.I.S. 
KHYBER, the fleet minesweeper 
of the Royal Indian Navy, built 
in the United Kingdom and 
saw some service with the North 
Atlantic Convoy Escorts before 
returning to India round the Cape 
escorting convoys all the way. 

Having himself undergone 
tile Combined Operations 
Commando Course in the United 
Kingdom in 1042 while awaiting 
commissioning of KHYBER, he 
was for some time senior instruc- 
tor in combined operations train- 
ing establishments at Mandapam 
in South India and HAMLA 
near Bombay, where Indian 
Army troops were traininig for 
the offensive against the Japanese 
in Burma, which did not in the 
end materialise due to Japanese 
surrender. He saw some service 
also with the Sea transport 
Organisation which controlled the 
Merchant {hips’ loading and 
sailings ..during the war working 
from Bombay, Madras and 
Vizagapatam. 
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Just after the war when the 
Royal Indian Navy was jn the 
throes of rapid demobilisation, 
he held the post of Drafting 
Commander, a post ^ which had 
directly to deal with the proce- 
, dural side of this work involving 
thousand of sailors. 

He was one of the first Indian 
officers to be promoted to the 
rank of acting Captain in June 
1947 while serving on the Inter- 
Services Pay Committee at Naval 
Headquarters in New Delhi and 
later as the member of the Armed 
Forces Re-constitution Committee 
he worked on the delicate and 
difficult task which involved the 
partition of the Navy between 
India and Pakistan. During 
the months following Partition 
in 1947 when the reorganisation 
of the Service was underway. 
Admiral Soman was the first 
Indian to be appointed to the 
key post of Chief of Personnel at 
Naval Headquarters. Subse- 
quently, he returned to Naval 
Headquarters in another impor- 
tant capacity as the Chief of 
Administration. Prior to this 
appointment he had served for 
4 while as ttie Capjaii of the 
Naval Barracks at Bombay. 

In October* 1949 he went to 
sea in command i>f INS JUMNA 


as Captain ^(F) qf the 12th Fri- 
gate Squadron,, the fore-irilngqf of 
what constitutes the command pf 
the Flag Officer; Comftutnding 
Indian Fleet today. INS JUMNA 
‘ was then th.e senior ship of this 
senior Frigate* Squadron. Diiring 
‘this period JUMNA carried out 
some of our neighbouring coun- 
tries in the Persian Gulf, Majaya 
^nd East Africa. 

In 1952 he took over from a 
Royal Navy officer as the Naval 
Officer-in-Charge, Visakhapat- 
nam,^where the ‘Indian Navy’s 
Boys Training Establishment, 
INS CIRCARS, is situated. 

From the B.T.E., in January 
1954, he went over to Cochin — 
the largest training centre gf the 
Navy — and tgpk over as the 
Commodore-if -Charge of that 
Ba%e from thef last of the British 
officers to hold that appointment 
in the Indian Navy. 

Towards the end of 1956 he 
was appointed as the Commo- 
dore-in-Oharge, Bombay and 
with the subsequent upgrading 
and re-designation of this 
appointment in June 1958, he was 
promoted to the ra^k of IRear — 
Adpairal apd re-appojffied as 
'Flag Officdlr Bomb&y. 
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In April 1960, Admiral Soman 
took over as < the Slag Officer 
Commanding the Indian Fleet 
which post he heYd until May 22, 
1962. During this, period, flying 
his flag in INS *MYSO|lE and 
later in jNS VIKRANT, 
Admiral Soman todk the Fleet out 
on a number of combined exercies 
and goodwill visits. 

Xdmiral Soman is the first 


and the only senior Naval officer 
so far to have held charge of all 
the four • Administrative/opera- 
tional commands in the Indian 
Navy. During the Goa action 
Admiral Seman was in command 
of the naval operations. 

Under his stewardship the- 
Navy made rapid strides towards 
self-sufficiency and set new 
standards of efficiency. 


lt.Ygeneral p. p. kumaramangalam 

Vice Chief of the Army Staff 
( Newly appointed Chief of the Army Staff) 


the Distinguished Service Order. 
It was during the fighting in the 
Middle-East in the course of 
World War II when he saw 
action and won this award. He 
was taken prisoner of war. He 
escaped from prison but was 
recaptured. 

General Kumaramangalam 
was Director of Artillery at the 
Army Headquarters in 1950. In 
1955 he commanded an indepen- 
Lieutenant General P. P. dent para brigade, and later 
Kumaramangalam, Vice Chief became the Commander of aa 
of the Army Staff, who will Infantry Division with the rank 
become a four-star General when of Major General. It is aTmeasure 
he succeeds General Chaudhuri, of the versatality . of General 
was born on July 1,1913. Kumaramangalam’s career that 

Eafiy in his career. General he was^ appointed, in quick 
Kumariimangalam was awarded succession, Comma'ndapt of the 



Staff College at Wellington and gave him valuable^ssistance and 
Adjutant Qeneral at the^Anny support during the Sept^ber 
Headquarters. War. When the time came to 

move from war to peac^/ it was 
In May, 196^« General Creneral Kumaramangdam who, 
Kumaramangalam was appointed ‘ accompanied Shri Shastri .and 
GOC-in-C, Eastern Command, Shri Y. B. Chavan ‘40 Tasb]f:ent. 
and in November, 1964, he was He was associated with the talks 
made Deputy Chief of the Army which led to the «Tashkent 
Staff. This post was re*designated Agreement,' and the subsequent 
as Vice Chief of the Army Staff a {vithdrawal of troops, 
year ago. 

General Kumardmangalam* 
General Kumaramangalam happens to be a keen sportsman « 
worked in close collaboration and has particular interest for 
with the present Army Chief and Cricket and Polo. 


AIR MARSHAL P. C. LAL 

Vice Chief of the Air Staff 

He was educated in Delhi and 
London, where he graduated 
from King’s College. He was 
pipparing for<tffe bar at the Inns 
of Court when studies were inter- 
rupted by World War II. 

A.M. Lai learnt to fly as a 
hobby in 1939^ On the out- 
break of war he volunteered 
for air Torce service and was 
commissioned in the LA.F* in 
November 1939. He was a 
navigation and flying instructor 
at No. 1 Service Hying^raining 
Sdiool gfld No. 152 Opera- 



Air Marshal Pratap Chandra 
Lai was born at Ludhiana 
(Punjfd>> in December 1916. ^ 
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tional Trainrog Unit, befoit 
behig posted to No. 7 Squadron 
in Octgber 1943. 

The Squadron, *equipi^d with 
dive-bomber aircraft,. was part ' 
of that which in 1944 supported 
General Wingate’s long-range 
penetration brigades in Burma 
and^ helped in relieving the siege 
oi Imphal A.M. (then 
Squadron leader) Lai assumed 
command of the Squadron in 
June 1944 and, having been 
re-equipped with fighters, took 
it ' into Butmji for a second 
tour early in 1045. Swerving 
in the tactical reconnaissance 
role, the squadron operated in 
close support of the Army all 
the way from North Burma to 
Rangoon. For his part in the 
operafffons of 1944 and 1945 
A.M. Lai was* q^entioned in 
despatches and aw^ded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

At the end of the war A.M. 
Lai was absorbed into the per- 
manent cadre of the lAF. After 
• 

Independence he did a course 
at the R.A.F. Staff ’'College, 
Andover, and held several 
senior appointments including 
those of Director of Plans at 
Air Headquarters, * Deputy 


Secretary (Military) to the Cabi- 
net afid Air Officer" Command- 
ing, Training Command. He 
was also a member of several 
Government Missions abroad. 
While leading a team to 
evaluate new aircraft in 1954 
he became one of the first pilots 
of the I.A.F. to fly faster than 
the speed of sound. 

In November 1957 his services 
were loaned to the Indian Air- 
lines Corporation, of which he was 
General Manager for five years. 
He was concurrently a Member 
of the Board of Directors of 
lAC and Air India. It was during 
this period that the }.A.C. showed 
its first profits and began the 
modernisation of its fleet, lead- 
ing up to the present-day 
Caravelle. 

Since returning to the Air 
Force in 1963, A.M. Lai has 
held the posts of Air Officer 
incharge of N^intenance at Air 
Headquarters, Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief of Western 
Air Command and is now Vice 
Chief of the Air Staff. He conti- 
nues to be an active pilot on all 
types of service aircraft. 

He wah awarded Padma 
Bhushan in Nov. 1965. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL S. N. KpHtI 

•Deputy^ Chief of the Naval ^ Staff 



Rear-Admiral Surendra Nath 
Kohli, now fty. Chief of the Naval 
Staff at Naval Headquarters, 
New Delhi, joined the Indian 
Navy as a Cadet in May 1936. 
He proceeded to the U.K. for 
training and returned to India 
in August 1938. Hailing from 
Punjab, Rear-Admiral Kohli has 
qualified as so Communication 


Specialist in pie.UrK:.ja 
1943. 

Rear 'Admiral* Kohli was 
•deputed to the utK. in iftcem- 
ber 19)8 In connection with 
aquisition pf destroyers and was 
then appointed as Commafidjing 
'OflBcer INS RAI^A when the 
s&ipk was taken ove{ from the 
Royal Navy. Among the impor^ 
tant appointments held by Rear- 
Admiral Kohli since then •are', 
Dirfptor of Navdl Plans at Naval 
Headquarters, Senior Officer of 
Hunt Class destroyers afid Capdain 
of INS GODAYRl and later he 
commanded the Navy’s former 
Flag Ship INS MYSORE. On 
his appointment as the Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Dockyard 
at Bombay was promoted to 
the rank of Commodore, and 
took over as Chief of Material 
at'NHQin 1963. 
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AIR VJCE MARSHAL M. M. ENGINEER 

iJOeputy Chief of the Ak Staff* 


Air Vice Ma^hal Minoo Mer- 
wan Engiaeer,* MVC; DFC, joinefl 
"the Indian ' Air Force on t.8. *40 
as a pilot in the Gp (if) branch. 
During the War he saw activd ' 
service on the Burma front and 
was awarded 'DFC for his part 
in fhi Arakan operations. In 1946^ 
he went to Japan as Comman(J- 
ing Officer No. 4 ^Squadron. ' 

On the Kashmir front Air 
Vice Marshal (then Wing Com* 
mander) Engineer served itf -the 
year 1841 as incharge of all Air 
Fobce Operations and was 
'awarded <he Maha Vir Chakra. 

In the succeeding years he 
held o with distinction the 
appointments of Senior Air Staff 
Officer, Training' {.Commandc 

I 


Officer Commanding, Air Force- 
Station, Poona, and Senior Air 
'Staff Officer! Operational Com*^ 
maqd. In 1961, after successfully • 
completing the Staff Course at 
the National Defence College, 
he took over as Senior Air Staff 
Officer, Eastern Air Command. 
During the Chinese operations 
he commanded a Group in the 
Eastern Sector and later took 
over as Air Officer Commanding* 
in-Chief of Eastern Air Command 
with the rank of Air Vice 
Marshal. He has been posted 
as Deputy Chief of Air Staff at 
Air Headquarters. 

For his outstanding qualities 
of leadership during operations in 
NEFA area he has been awarded 
the Vishisht Seva Medal Class I. 
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LT^GEN. HARBAKHSH SINGH 

GOC-in-C Wistem CommaM 



Born in Sangrur, Jind State 
in Punjab on Oct. 1, 1913, Lt 
Gen. Harbakhsh Singh passed 
out from the Indian Military 
Academy in ^935 securing second 
position. After an attachment 
for one year with Argyll and 
Southerland Highlanders at 
Rawalpindi where he saw active 
service in the Mohamand opera- 
tions. he joined the 6/11 Sikh 
Regiment at Aurangabad in 
August 1937. 

Gen. Harbakhsh moved with 
his unit to Razmak in 1938 and 
then to Quetta in 1940 where the 
unit underwent training in desert 
and jungle warfare. The unit 
Inter mov^ to Maja^a in 1942. 

While the unit wis stationed 
at l^ugntan in Malaya, Gen. 


Harbakhsh was^mbu|^^ by the- 
{apanese, and got seriously woun- ^ 
ded. He remained unconscious* 
for 76 hours gncLwas evacuated 
fo Singapore. Wfth the Atll of 
Singapore, Gen Harbakhsh be- 
came prisoner-of-war.' On re- 
patriation to India in September 
M946, he was posted as second-in- 
command to 4 Sikh Regiment at 
Campbelpur. fn April 1947, ho 
joined Staff College course at 
Quetta, and on his return ;ira& 
pos^d as G-1,* operations and 
Training, • with Headquarters 
Eastern Command. 

During J & K Operations, 
when Lt. Col. Ranjit Rai, 
Officer Commanding, 1 Sikh was 
killed in actjpn Gen Haroakhsh 
volunteered* • to take over 
{hat battallbn. He was posted 
as second-in-command of 161 
Idfantry Brigade in J & K. Im- 
mediately on reaching Srinagar 
on Octobei^ ^1, he assumed the 
operational command of the 
Brigade as the Brigade Comman- 
der, being wounded the previous 
evening, was evacuated to Delhi. 

On Movembef 7, When thc^ 
two battalions of }ilk brigade 


were involved ^ action against 
the invader at Shelltang, about 
four miles from •Srin&gai*, Gen. 
Harbaldislf toolf charge of the 
battle. The battle of Shelltan*); 
which ended in a complete rout 
of the enemy,* pibved to be a 
turning point in the eDemy*i 

invasion of Srinagar. 

j^L^ter, when 1 Sikh suffered 
heavy losses /jf nearly 60 k\lled^ 
and an eq;ual njimber woifnded 
^during a strong recce patrol in 
the Uri sector, Gen. Harbakhsh 
again volunteered to take over 
command of the battalion oven 
going down from Colbnel to Lt. 
Colonel. cWbile he was bringing 
the batta,iion back which had 
lost practically all its officers, 
JCOs, and NCOs, and which 
needed^ complete rehabilitation, 
he was ordered to, deal with the 
situation created bj i^he crossing 
bf the Pakistanis into* the Valley 
of Srinagar through a difficult 
and snow-covered route via 
Pharkian-ki-Galli. After a series 
of battles, the eneriy. w'as chased 
out of the Valley even with this 
half-formed battalion untfer the 
bommgnd of Gen. Harbakhsh. 

In May 1948, Gen. Harbakhsh 
jSin^ wfs appointed , Brigade 
' Commandar. l)e plaqned and 
CMCttted the advance of* India’s 


.troops to l^ithwal involving a 
march 4>f hundred mkes over his 
command on May 23, after an 
arduous but completely successful 
^military op&s^tion whicli has been 
described as the *Epic of Tithwal’. 
This action secured the strategi- 
cally important town of Tithwal. 
Gen. Harbakhsh was awarded 
Vir Chakra for this operation. 

In June H)4S, he was appoin- 
ted Deputy Commandant of the 
Indian Military Academy at 
Dehra Dun. He left this post in 
April 1949 when he was selected 
to lead an inter- Services scientific 
team to carry out a complete 
survey of the operations in J and 
K and to write out a report 
covering all aspects of opera- 
tional and administrative pro- 
blems encountered by our troops 
in the area. 

In December 1949, Gen. 
Harbakhsh was appointed Bri- 
gadier General • Staff, Western 
Command, and remained in that 
post for four years. Later, he 
commanded the 19 Infantry 
Brigade in Jammu area, and 
held the appointment of Director 
of Infantry «at , Army Headquar- 
ters. 

In November 19."»7, he procee- 
ded to U.K. to attend the Imperial 



Defence Colleger On return- 
ing in February 1959, he was * 
promoted 1X> command jP Divi- 
sion. He commanded 27 and S 
Infantry ^Divislbns in succes- 
sion. 

As 5 Div. Commander, he 
undertook a major building 
project in Ferozepore by the 
name of Jyoti. In July 1961, he 
was posted as Chief of Staff to 
Western Command. 

When the Chinese invaded 
India in October 1962, Gen. 
Harbakhsh was moved from 
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HQ Command almost overnight 
to take charge o^ the ly Corps, 
in NEFA. ,He ^as later reibdved. 
to XXXIli Cofpa. 

* He took over as GOC-in-C, 
Western Command in November 
1964. It was.uhde& his ste wa rd- 
snip that the .Indian Army gave 
a nice performance of its skill and 
efficiency during the Indo-pak 
j^ighting in September, 1965. He 
w^ lionoured with * the coveted 
award of Padme Bhushan for* 
“distinguished Service of a high* 
Order” in his field. 


LT. GEN. MANEj^SHAW * 

GOC-in~C Eastern Command 



Lt.-Gen. S. H. F. J. Manek- 
shaw, M.C., took over charge of 
General ©Ihcer CommanAng-in- 
Chief, Western Comjpand, on 
December 4,. 1963. He succeeded 
Lt.-G«if Daulat Singh, wjio died. 


in helicopter crash near ^oonch. 

Lieut.-Gen. S.H.F.J. Manek- 
shaw, now General Officer 
Commanding-ln-Chief, Eastern 
Command, ^aS a Corps Comman- 
der in the rank of Lieut.-Generai 
on the eastern frontier in Novem- 
ber 1962. Before that he was. 
Commandant of the Defence- 
Services Staff Oollege, Wellington,, 
since October 1, 1959. Earlier 
heofficr.tedas Director of Mili-^ 
tary Training at Army Head- 
quarters and then took over as. 
Commandant of the ^Infantry 
School at Mhow*on J^puaiy 15,. 
1955. 


Known to hi,c friends as *'Sam” 
Xt.-Gen. *' Maneksljaw is an 
Infjantry officer with great ability 
in tactibal . planning. During 
' the critical days of the Kashmir 
Operations, Lt.-Gen. Manekshaw 
(then a Brigadier) was the 
Director of Military Operations'^ 
at Army Headquarters. 

Bern on April 3, 1914, Manek- 
shaw was commissioned in ,^he.^ 
Army in 1934. He held seyeral 
regimental staff appointments 
•in pre-war years. He saw much 
action during the second 
World War. In the first Burma 

V 

campaign he took part in many 
baUJes agqinst the Japanese. On 
the Sittang Riverfront he came 
to grips with the Japanese when 
they were pushing up towards 
Pegu and Rangoon. Lt.-Gen. 
(then Captain) Manekshaw led 
his company with ^courage and 
tenacity despite seveie wounds. 
He received an immediate award 
ofM.C. for his gallantry and 
leadership. Because of his 
wounds he was ^.vacuated to 
India, 

After recovery he attended 
the Staff College course at 
(^etta and joined a Brigade 
on the North West f r >ntier as 
/Brigade Major. He was an 


^instructor at Quetta Staff 
Collie, for some time and later 
went back to Burma to join his 
Regiment, 12 Frontier Force 
Rifles, which was then on the 
move astride the Rangoon- 
Mandalay highway as part of 
the victorious 14th Army troops 
under General Slim. Lt.*Gen. 
Manekshaw saw bitter action 
again when the retreating Japa- 
nese were harassing our positions 
during their withdrawal. He 
was wounded for a second time 
and came back to India. 

During the closing days of the 
war he went as a Staff Officer to 
General Daisey to Indo-China 
where after the Jananese sur- 
render he helped in the rehabili- 
tation of over 10,000 prisoners 
of war. 

To bring home to the Austra- 
lians India’s war effort and the 
achievements of our Armed 
Forces, Lt.-Gen. Manekshaw was 
sent on a six- month lecture tour 
to Australia in 1946, which 
task he completed with satis- 
faction. Back in India, Lt.-Gen. 
Manekshaw served as first grade 
Staff Officer in the Military 
Operations ^ pirectomte and 
after partitioii in March 1948, 
became its Director. 
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U. GEN. 

QOC-UhC. 



Born on July 8, 1913, Lt.-Gen. 
Moti Sagar was educated at 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 
He was comVissioned into the 
Army from the Indian Military 
College, Dehra Dun, on Septem* 
ber 2, 1934. 

Lt.>Gen. Moti Sagar was 
posted to the OfScers’ Training 
School, Mhow, as an Instructor 
in Dececnber 1940 and served 
there until August 1942. He did 
a course at the StalT College, 
Quetta, in 1943-44 and, on 
^aduation, was posted as Bri- 
gade Major, ^annu Brigade, in 
June 19l4. He took over as 
Second-ir.'^ftnmand, oi th£ 4th 
Battalion of the Rajpilt Regiment 
in October 1946 and was with 
this unitjn ^uth-East Asia. 


MOTI SAGAR 

Southern Omimahd 

Lt.-Gcii. Moti Saggr took 
oyer as Assistant Xdjutalitand 
Quarteimaster-Generah of an 
Infantry Division dn September 
.^,947. He conunand^ the scSSffd 
• Battalion of the 4th Gorkha 
Rifles in January 1948.* He held 
the appointment of De^ij^y 
Qireetor of Ordnanc^, Army HQ, 
fo^a j^rief period. On j)romotion 
as Brigadier in ^econber 1948, 
he held command of an Infantry 
Brigade for three years. He was 
selec^ for a coufise at the* Joint 
Services Staff Coll^ in the U.K. 
in October 1951. Oif retufti 
from the U.K., hf was a:i 9 ointed 
Brigadier (General Staff), 
Southern Command, in February 
1963. He was Command|pt of 
the Infantry School, Mhow, for a 
year in 1956-^7« 

In February 1968, Lt.-Gen. 
f Moti Sagar took over as General 
Officer Commanding of an 
Infantry Division. From March 
1969 to Febrully 1961 he was 
Director of Military Training at 
Army HQ. For the next four 
months, up to July 1961, he*was 
Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, Arm^MQ. He was ^lilitary 
Secretary ht Arnfy ftom 
^1961 to Qdlober J962; Hewaa 
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promoted to the rank of Lt. > 0011 . Chief of the Amy Staff at Army 
on November? 11, 1962, and HQ* for some time till he took 

app'^int^ Chief of the General over ns GOC-in*C ‘ Southern 
Staff. He.also ^^rved iis Deputy Command. 

Lt. GEN. K. BAHADUR $IKGH 

(fOC-Sn-C Ceniral CommanS^^ 



Lt'Ceii. K?nwar Dahadur 
Singh was the Commadant of 
the National Defence College 
prior ’.o his appointment as GOC- 
in-C, Central Ccmmand. Pre- 
vious to this, hevftis Adjutant- 
General, Army H?). He was 
commissioned from the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, in 
January 1931. 

Gen. Bahadur Singh served 
in the 4th Battalion ^of the 
(Kumaon Regiment and the 
Training Battalion for nine years 
before World War II, holding 
all t|ie norma] regimental 
appointirents. In 1939, he pro- 


ceeded to the Far East with his 
battalion, along with other 
officers, like Gen. S. M. Shri- 
nagesh and Gen. K.S. Thimayya. 
His work, particularly in ‘’intel- 
ligence*’ and “development of 
defences” at Kauntan, was much 
appreciated and earned com- 
mendation of the Malaya Com- 
mand for the 4th Battalion of the 
Kumaon Regiment. Later, he 
was taken a prisoner-of-war in the 
Singapore disaster ^’vhile holding 
the appointment of GSO II 
(Operations) in a Division. 

Gen. Bahadur Singh graduated 
from the Staff College, Camber- 
ley, and in 19 )4 attended a very 
selective course at the Imperial 
Defence College in the U.K. . 

He has held a number of appoint- 
ments, including Deputy Secre- 
tary (Military) to the Cabinet 
and Brigadier General Staff of 
a Command. He has commanded 
a Brigade and two Divisions with, 
distindtion. He became, Adjutant- 
General at Army HQ in August 
1956. 
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AIR YICE-MAR^HAL R. RAJARAH, 

Air Offiear C-IW'C, Western Air ConmuaSk 



Ak Vioe*Marshal R. Rajaram, 
DFC, Air Officer Commanding- 
m*Cliief, Western Air Command, 
-was born at^adurai in 1917. 
While still a s^ool student, he 
took up flying with the Madras 
Hying Club in 1933 and qualified 
for his civil licence. He graduated 
ftom the Presidency College, 
Madras, in 1938. 

Rajaram was commi- 
ssioned in tfie I.A.F. in 
November, 1939. He led the 
I.A.F. flight to Moulmein in 
1041, which was the first element 
•of the se^ioe then consisting of 
A^laxes and Wapitis, tp go 
•ovnseas diftng tli^lhst ^war. 
After the fall of Bunn^ AVM 
Aa^jaram caiiie.back to India and 


converted io liurricanas»» thei4> 
a^r being posted <b the No. 0 
lAF Sqgadron, ' 



He participated*!!! the Imt 
apd Arakan opoations from 
•1943 to 1945.* In 1944^ he was 
given the command of ffie No. 1 
Squadron which, tifl then, Ikiilt 
Atm «n command of* the present 
Chief «f the Air §taS, •Air Chief • 
Marshal (then Sqn. Ldr.) Arjan « 
Singh. AVM Rajaram was 
awarded the Distinguished Flyifig 
Cross^r ''courage, determination 
and leaddfslBp*’ and for bein^ 
"a most accomplished ^tactical 
reconnaj^sance pilot’* ^during 
the air operations on the Imphal 
front. 


In 1948 he^ was promoted 
Group Captaip and gtvmi 
command the Air Force 
Statiqn, Tambaram — a major 
technical ground training estab- 
lishment. A graduate of the 
R.A.F. Staff ^llege and the 
Imperial Defence, College in, 
England, AVM Rajaram has alw 
commanded the Air Force 
Station, Palam and the No. 2 Ak, 
Force Aca^my, nowknowii gs. 
the Air For(e^lyin|^ CoUige, a$, 
Jodhpur. qo being In^t^ 


m 


ra^ of Ak Omnnodore in existing comifikad structme of 
1958, he was ftosted* tp a senior v<the Air F<»ce was ohan^; AVM 
staff- appointment nt Operational Rajarfin was* made* AOC*m*C 
OmunsAd (now- Western Air of the ri^nstituted Eastern Air 
Comntand). ' He was a member 'Command. J\agast 1003, he 
of the Sensor Dir^ng Staff of » came to AiPiHeadjgiiarters as the 
the National Defence ' College in Deputy Chief of the Air Staffs 
the irank of* Air *Vice->MarsheL assumed charge of his present ‘ 
from February 1060 to December post last year. 

1962, when he was^ made Air 

Ojffiter Commanding, No. 1 He was awarded Pedma 
Group. In June 1963 when tbi Bhushan in November, 1906. 

* f 

r — — — 

LT. GEN. K. S. KATOCH 

GOC, XV Corps 



Infantry Brigade in November 
1950. He served as Brigade 
General Staff at a Corps HQ, 
and later as InspefOMr-Oeneral of 
Assam Rifles, bbfore becoming 
Director of Military Operations 
in June 1966. In January 1968, 
he was promoted General OflBcer 
Commanding of an Infantry 
Division in the rank of MaJ.Oea. 
He continued as ^ a . Div 
Commander till November 1962 


Lt-Gen. Kashmir Singh 
Katoch, MC, ^C83), General 
Officer Commanding, XV Corps 
was bom on July 15, f^l6. He 
wasxommissioned in the Indian 
Army in Jidy 1936. In Jan. 1949 
he eommanded ac Cattalion of 
the Regiment He was 

pfotasoied as Coinmai|dcr of an. 


when he was appointed Director 
Military Training at Army HQ> 
In May 1963, Lt.*Gen. Katoch 
was appointed Adjutant-General 
at Army HQ in the rank of Lt.» 
General. ^Hf becaqe General 
Off cer Coirimanding of a Gorpa 
in Noveifiber 1963 and continuea 
in that capacity till tod%l(. 


Oen. Katocir was awarded * and IDC course in nhe 
MifjMffy Cross decoration during^ U.K.‘in lOQl. 
operations^n Italy in 1M4. He He* was * awarded * Ppdma 

attmded Staff College course in Bhushan m N^nibec^lOCs. 

* * 

GEN. Jt S. DHILLON 

GOC, XI Corps 



Lt. Gen. Jogindar Singh 
Dhillon (IC-177), General 
Officer Commanding, XI Corps, 
was bom on November 19, 
1914, and was commissioned in 
the Indian Army on February 1, 
1936. 

In February 1948, Gen. 
Dhillon commanded Bengal 
Engineer Group and became 
Commander of an Infantry 
Brigade in December 1949. He 
held sggftal apppiitmeflts such 


as Brigadihr Engines Staff 
in Engineer*in<Chief% Branch, 
Director of Technical Deirelop« 
»meiit in MGO*s Brandi, 
£id« Director o^ Weapons 
and Equipment at Army HC^ 
before becoming Maj. Gen. in* 
charge of Adnunistration in 
W^tern Comnfhnd in theranl^ 
of Mi^ General in January 
1958. In Septembew 1960f he 
was Appointed GOC ^f an 
fantry Division and later in 
October 1961 he was appointed 
Deputy Chief of General^Staff at 
Army HQ. ^en. Dhillon wa^ 
^promoted * Corps Conunander 
in the rSnk of Lt. Gen. ih 
November 1963, and continues 
in that capacity till today. 

Gen. Dhillon attended Staff 
College cdu^ in 1943 and IDC 
course in U.K. in 1958-69. 

He was award^ ,Padt0 
Bhushan in November, 1965. 


LT. GEN. r*. O. DUNN 

GOC, / <Qorps 


M2 



Lt.*Gen. Patrick Oswald Dunn 
UC'193), General Office’' Com- 
manding, 1 Corps, was bom on 
29, 1911, and was crmmi- 
ssionedin the Indian Army on 
July 15, 1938. He commanded 
Ji Gorkha battalion in November 
1046 iif the rank of Lt Colonel 
In January 1949, ^l)p became 
nflSciating commantftr of an* 
Infantry Brigade. He held 
various other appointments such 
as Instructor, Defence Services 
Staff College, Deputy Director, 


Military Training, Army HQ, 
Brigadier pe^al Staff, HQ 
^Western Cond^iiand, Commandant 
Infantry School, before becoming 
Chief of Staff at HQ Southern 
Command in the rank of Maj, 
General in September 1961. 
From December 1962 to January 
1964, Gen. Dunn, commanded 
an Infantry Division. He was 
appointed Deputy Chirf of 
General Staff at Army HQ in 
January 1964. ’and Director of 
Staff Duties in January 1966. 
In April 1965, he led the Indian 
forces in Kutch. In May 1965, 
he was promoted G^-teral Officer 
Commanding of a Corps in the 
rank of Lt. Gen. 

Oen. Dunn graduated ia 
Arts and later did Law from 
Cambridge University. He also 
attended Staff College coum at 
Camberley in U.K in 1945k 

He was awarded Padma 
Bhushan in November 1966. 


THE END 
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